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No Student of Indian Literature, whether he has studied 
it in its ancient classic tongue, the Sanskrit, in which its 
earliest and most original works are written ; or has derived 
his acquaintance with it from the scantier range of some 
modern Indian vernacular, but has felt the difficulties that 
arise from the frequent mention of mythical personages, 
places, and objects, whose very names are so utterly 
unknown to him that he often even fails to recognise that 
they are proper names (oriental characters having no capital 
letters to indicate this) while of the facts concerning them 
he has little or no means of information. Hence he has to 
trust to such information as he can obtain from his Munshi 
— information mostly very imperfect and often quite 
incorrect. The course of many years reading gives the 
desired knowledge, but it is acquired at the cost of much 
time, labour, and research — nearly all of which might be 
saved did any such work exist for the Indian student, as 
the classical learner has long had in his ‘‘ Lempriere,” and 
now has in the well-known and far superior Dictionaries of 
Dr. William Smith. 

The Universities in India have placed the Sanskrit and 
some of the vernacular languages, in the same position as 
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the Universities of Europe have assigned to the languages 
of ancient Greece and Rome. A knowledge of ancient 
Hindu Literature is therefore now necessary to the attain- 
ment of University honours. At present there is no work 
in existence in the form of a Classical Dictionary, designed 
to afFcJrd direct aid to a student in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Mythology and Antiquities of India. 

To supply ill some measure these wants is the object of 
the present work. It contains an account of all the Hindu 
deities, and all the mythical personages and objects, that 
are likely to be met with in the study of Hindu Literature, 
whether Sanskrit or vcmacular. The various terms of 
Brahmanical and Buddhistical theology and ritual, and of 
the schools of Indian philosophy, will be found briefly 
explained. Such information as can be obtained on the 
subject of ancient Indian Geography has been given. - It 
may be thought that many names of comparatively obscure 
persons and places have been included. But the Hindus 
attach great importance to their genealogical lists, and the 
present work was intended to contain ever?/ name occurring 
in their ancient books, though nothing is recorded of them 
but the line or family to which they belonged. No doubt 
many names, some probably of importance, have been 
omitted ; but this is only what might be expected in the 
first edition of a book of this nature. 

The work was commenced about twenty years ago, and 
most of the legends were at first taken from the vernacular 
writings current in Southern India ; but when the valuable 
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work of Dr. John Muir * came under the writer’s notice, he 
felt it his duty to exclude all the traditionary and imperfect 
accounts previously collected, and to substitute for them 
extracts from the authentic writings of the Hindus, which 
alone can furnish a reliable knowledge of their religion, 
mythology, and historical traditions. As however the 
materials of tlio work have been picked up at intervals, and 
pub together as o})i)ortunitics occurred, it is possible that 
the critical reader will discover many defects ; though it is 
doubtless very much more trustworthy than it could have 
been had it been published before the aj>j)carance of Dr. 
Muir’s volumes. 

The writer has also been greatly indebted to Professor 
Wilson’s Translation of the Vishnu Puraria, as well as to 
the Essays on Sanskrit Literature, and on the Keligion of the 
Hindus, of the same distinguished scholar. The editions of 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana published by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler, have also been laid under contribution* The 
Poetical Translation of the Riimayana by Mr. Griffith, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Benares College, the ‘ Idylls 
from the Sanskrit,’ and ‘ Scenes from tlie Rama)’'an’ by the 
same author, have served to enrich and enliven the volume 
V 'th many passages of great beauty ; while Mr. Griffith’s 
own Notes, and others selected by him from Schleqel, 
Gorresio, and others, have thrown light on several difficult 
points. 


“Original Sanskiit Text?, on the Oiigmi>nd History of the People of 
India, their Religion and In^titutioua-'* 
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Professor Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, and his Chips from a German Workshop, have 
supplied much information, and many extracts of grea 
value have been taken from those works. The articles oi 
Hinduism contributed by Professor Goldstuckek to tlu 
English Cyclopjpdia, and more especially to CHAMBERS* 
Encyclopaedia, and the few parts of the Sanskrit Dictionaiy ^ 
issued by the same learned autlior, have given to the world 
the fruits of great research, and the writer has availed 
himself of much new matter in the above publications. 

Many other works might be specified which have added 
to the interest and utility of the present volume. Among 
others the following should not be omitted. Ancient and 
Mediseval India, by Mrs. Maxn[X(S. Indian Epic Poetry, 
by Professor Monier Williams. Handbook of Sanskrit 
Literature, by G. Small, M. A. i^iEGEXBALGS Manual 
of the Mythology of S^nUliern India. Tod’s Annals and 
Antiquities of Puijasthan. Colebrooke’s Essays, &c., &c. 

A complete list of the editions used will be found on another 
page. 

In the Prospectus of this work published a year ago, the 
writer, in acknowledging that the Mythological legends of 
India had never commanded the attention accorded to those 
of Greece and Rome, expre.ssed an opinion that this lias arisen 
not only from the extravagant oriental imagination by 
which they are characterized, but chiefly from the fact that 
thev have never yet been studied b}" Eurtij)eans in youth. 
There is no doubt that much of the cli I’m of earlv Greek 
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and Roman story belongs to the associations in the midst of 
which a knowledge of it was first acquired. The interest 
thiit educated Europeans feel in the classic tales of Ureece 
and Rome may be traced to the familiarity acquired with 
them in the enthusiasm of youth, amid scenes and circum- 
stances which stand out tlirough life as bright phases of their 
existence. 

The beauty, however, as well as the value, of the two 
great Epics of India, is now acknowledged. They are no 
longer regarded as w'orthless fictions or mere idle flights of 
imagination.* It is now admitted that these two heroic 
poems, the Rarnayana and the Mahabharata, contain “ all 
that we can ever know of India’s early historj^ and that 
notwrtlistanding their exaggerations, they bring before us a 
state of society, and a condition of thought and feeling, 
through which nsankind has had to pass in pre-historic 
times. The people who figurea in these early tales were 
men aad women ' of like passions with ourselves’ — animated 
by the same joys and hopes — depressed by the same sorrows 
and disappointments. It is consequently interesting to 
observe the tT’aces they have left behind them — ^ their foot- 

* ** In the Rdmayana all is pure meaeureleBB raving. An 
Khicb seemB to combine tbc advantages of mania, auperatition, anddninksns 
ness, IB put a-going, makes a set of wbat it names worlds, of its own, and 
Fills them with all sorts of agents ^ gods, sages demi-gods, monkeys, and a 
numberless diversity of fantastic entities, at once magnified and distorted 
to the last transcendent madness of extravagance, — some additional monster 
still striding and bellowing into the hurly-burly, whenever Abe poet tbinka it 
not sufiBcicntly turbulent and chaotic.**^ John Fobteb, EcUctie Rmos. 
Sept. 1810. 
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prints on the sands of time” — to glean all we can from the 
records they have left -xia- of what people used to think and 
say and do at a period so remote as to take our thoughts to 
the very infancy of the human race. 

“ Greatly as our times are distinguished by discoveiy and 
progi'ess, we arc yet continually reminded, amidst its changes, 
of that world of the Past out of which the Present is born. 
The century which has witnessed such onward strides of 
physical and political science, has also unlocked the secrets 
of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Major Rawlinson is now 
giving a voice to dumb inscriptions upon Persian rocks ; and 
in the same way, in India’s mythic poetry, we become coot 
temporaries with Greece’s earliest history. The heroic times 
and youth of the race thus rise up in earth’s later days, in 
startling contrast with our science and commerce, as if nature 
would expressly teach us that there lies a romance in the 
past which can never grow obsolete to man ; and howsoever 
our civilization may change us, and under all the new develop- 
ments of the human race, the memories of old ages will still 
survive and come back to us, like the stories of childhood 
among ‘Ihe sterner realities of manhood,”* 


Bangalore, 
August 15, 1871. 


J. GARRETT. 
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Akara — ^The first letter in the Snnskrit and all Indian Alphabets. 
A name claimed by Krishna as the Supreme Being, (Bhogavat 
Gita, Chapter X, verse 33) similar to the name Alpha given in the 
Book of Revelation to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Abhasara— The name of tlic thirteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Abhaya — (Fearlessness) one of the sons of Dharma, see Vishiiu 
Puraua, p. 55, 

Abhidhana Chintamani — A vocabulary of the Jain doctrines 
-written by Hemachaudra, and described by Professor Wilson as 
one of great utility that may be relied on. 

Abhidhanoma. — The third class of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists, which are called in Pali, the language in which they are 
written, Pittakattyan, from Pittakau, a basket or chest, and Uyo^ 
three, the text being divided into three great classes. The Abhi> 
darmma contain instructions which the Buddhists imagine to be 
addressed to the inhabitants of the celestial worlds. This is 
accordingly accounted the highest class of sacred books, and the 
expounders of it ai-e to be held in the highest honor, for it contains 
pre-eminent truths, as the word itself implies. The books of which 
it consists are not in the form of sermons, but> specify terms and 
doctrines, with definitions and explanations. The work contains 
seven sections. — Gardiner. 

Abhyit — A Y^ava Chief, V. P., p. 436. 

Abhimani— The eldest son of Brahma : he was an Agni, and 
by his wife SwibA had throe sons of surpassing brilliancy, Pavaka, 
Pavamana, and Suchi. They had forty-five sous, who, with them- 
selves and Abhimani, constitute the forty-nine fires. V. P. 
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Abhimana — In Hindu philosophy means ‘ selfish convictipn.’ 
See Colebrookc’s Essays, Vol. I, p. 242. 

Abhimanyu — 1» A son of Arjuna and Subhadra, renowned 
for his strength and valour. He was married to Uttara, the 
daughter of IlA.ja Vir^Lta. He fought with distinguished valour 
on the first day of the great war ; cutting down the ensign in 
Bhishma’s chariot. On the second day he slew a son of Durydd- 
hana, and when attacked by the latter was rescued by Aijuna. On 
the thirteenib day of the war, he was commanded by Yudhishthira 
to charge the Kauravas who were drawn up in the form of a 
spider’s web; he drove his chariot into the enemy’s ranks and per- 
formed ])rodigies of valour, but was finally overpowered by six 
warriors and slain. His posterity through the line of his son 
Tankshit^ Averc the royal race of the lunar line at llastin^pura, 
(old Delhi) ; 2, A son of Chakshusha. V. F., 98. 

Abhiras — l, An ancient race of people inhabiting the North- 
West of India : they arc mentioned in the Maha Bh^rata, the 
Ivaniayaua, and in the V. P., but iiolbiiig is known of their history ; 
2, The name of a dynasty referred to in the V. P. supposed to 
have reigued in Magadlia, b. c. 200. 

Abbutarajasas — A class of gods of the lifth Mauwantai'a. 

Abhyudaya — Offerings to tlic progenitors of an individual and 
of mankind, wdiich form part of a religious ceremony on an occasion 
of rejoicing or an acce.s>ion of prosperity. Sec Vriddi Sradda. 

Abja — Tlie father of Vi!?ala wdio became incarnate as Narayana. 

Aborigines — In all the large jungles and liilly tracts of country 
tliroughonl India there exist thousands of human beings in a state 
not very different from tluitof the Germans as described by Tacitus 
nearly two thousand years ago. These primitive races arc the 
Miicicnt heritors ol'thc whole soil, from all the rich and open parts 
of which tliey wore expelled by the Hindu. 

'J’hpse non-Aiyaii ntce’^ have always been misrepresented and 
oppressed. The early Sansciit writers dejiictcd ** the forest tribes 
as black noseless demons, of small stature aud inarticulato speech.*' 
In (he (wo grent rpici and in the Puraiias they are termed 
KakihakHs. 
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i* During the struggle between the worn-out Sanscrit civilization 
and the impetuous prime of Islam, the Hindus discovered the value 
of the aboriginal races. Many chiefs of noble Aryan blood main^ 
tained their independence by such alliances ; others founded new 
kingdoms amongst the foi’cst peoples. To this day some of the 
tribes exhibit a black original section living side by side with a fair<> 
skinned composite kindred, sprung from the refugees ; and the most 
exalted Hindu princes have to submit to a curious aboriginal rite 
on their accession to the throne. It was stated before the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1852 that the investiture of the Rajput Rajah of 
Nerwar is not complete till one of his purely aboriginal subjects^ 
a Mina, paints a round spot on his forehead with blood freshly 
drawn from the toe of another Mina. Without this formal recog* 
nition his non- Aryan subjects could not be depended upon ; when 
once it has been performed their fidelity has never been known to 
weaver. They form the treasury ami palace guards, hold the pel*- 
soual safety of the ]>riiice entirely in their hands, and supply the 
sole escort to whom he entrusts the honor of his daughters when 
they go abroad. The Ranali of Uilayapui*, cited by General 
Briggs as the highest in rank of all tlie sovereigns in India, renders 
the same homage, however ill it may comport with his caste and 
personal dignity, to the truditioiift of his aboriginal subjects. 
Before lie ascends the throne his forehead must first be marked 
with the blood of a Bliil. The Hinduized chieftains of Central 
India, receive investiture by the blood of a pure Kol ; and so 
strong a hold has thi.s ceremony on the minds of the people, that 
amongst the Cheris — once a great tribe, wlio defended ^emselves 
with honor against Shere Shah and the imperial army, now reduced 
to five or six families, — the head of the little community is still 
installed under the title of Hajah, with the token of the round spot 
of warm aboriginal blood. 

“ But it is uot the Hindus alone that have proved the loyalty of 
these neglected races. Scarcely a single administrator has ruled 
over them for any length of time, without finding his prejudices 
conquered, and his heart softened, and leaving on record his sorrow 
for their present condition, and bis belief in their capal ilities for 
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good. » ♦ * # iTbey 

are faithful, truthful and attached to their superiors, writes 
General Briggs, ready at all times to lay down their lives for 
those they serve, and remarkable for their indomitable courage. 
These qualities have been always displayed in our service. The 
aborigines of the Carnatic were the sepoys of Clive and of Cootc. 
A few companies of the same stock joined the former great Captain 
from Bombay, fought the battle of Plassey in Bengal, and laid the 
foundation of our Indian empire. They have since distinguished 
themselves in the corps of Pioneers and Engineers, not only in 
India, but in Ava and Afghanistan, and in tlie celebrated defence 
of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice has grown up against them in 
the armies of Madras aud Bombay, where they have done best 
service, produced by the feelings of contempt for them, Existing 
among the Hindu and Mahomedan troops. They have no pre- 
judices themselves, are always ready to serve .abroad, aud embark 
on board ship, aud I believe no instance of mutiny has ever occur- 
red among them.” Other testimonies are quoted by the same 
writer from equally high autliorities all showing that the truth- 
fulness and fidelity of these despised races are most satisfactorily 
established. 

Their condition, after many centuries of suffering, is now likely 
to be improved. Their character and claims are beginning to bo 
understood. It is seen too how they may be utilized by being 
made to take the place of English soldiers. “ In interest, in race, 
in religion, in habits of life, they are cut off from the Hindus and 
Mussulmans by a gulf of whoso breadth the people of Christian 
States can form no idea ; and their ethnical repugnance is kept in a 
constant glow by the remembrance of ancient wars and recent 
wrongs.” By extensively employing these tribes ns a military 
police and as soldiers, we should not only relieve the English popu- 
latioq of a burden, but we should offer a livelihood to brave 
predatory peoples whom the stem order of British rule has 
deprived of an important source of subsistence.”* See Bhils, 
Bhuteeas, Goods, Ghurkas, etc. 


• W. W. Hunter, Preface to Non- Ary an Dictionary. 
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Achara — A uame of Siva. A name of Vishnu. Braum, the 
Supreme Being, (in this sense it is sometimes Mas,) The word 
also means eternal beatitude, or exemption from further transmi- 
gration. Also religious austerity or moral merit. 

Achara^ — Observances of caste and order. The V. P. con- 
tains a complete and systematic description of the Ach^ras, or 
personal and social customs and obligations of the Hindus. See 
Chapter VIII et seq, 

Acharya — The term Achirya sometimes means a priest ; but 
its most usual meaning is a spiritual guide or preceptor, one who 
invests the student with the sacred thread, aud who instructs him 
in the law of sacrifices, and the mysteries of religion. 

Achyuta — A common name of Vishnu : meaning “ the 
imperishable.” 

Achyuta — Krishuunanda Nithi, author of a commentary on 
the Siddliaiita Kalpataru, called Krishnulankara. 

Adbhuta — The Inclra of the ninth Mariwautara. 

Adharma — A son of Brahma — the husband of Falsehood 
(Mrisha) and the father of Hypocrisy aud Deceit ; (Dambha and 
Maya). From them descended Covetousness, Wrath, Slander, 
Fear, &c. 

Adharma — l. Unrighteousness \ all behaviour contrary to 
the Sruti and Smriti, or religious and legal institutions. 

2. In philosophy, accoidiug to the Nyiiya and Vuiseshika : 
moral demerit, the result of doing what is forbidden, the peculiar 
cause of pain, one of the twenty-four qualities united with sub- 
stance. According to the Sankhya, one of the changeable dispo- 
sitions of the mind, which being the efficient cause, makes the 
soul migrate into an animal, a deer, a bird, a reptile, a vegetable, a 
mineral. According to the Buddhistic doctrine it is the conse- 
quence of upadana or exertion of body or speech. According to 
the Jains it is that Avhich causes the soul in general to continue 
embarrassed with body, notwithstanding its capacity for ascent and 
natural tendency to soar. 

3. As a personification, Adharma occurs in the Puranas as one 
of the Praj^patis or mind-born sons of Brahma : his wife ie 
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Hidbil (mischief) on whom he begot Aurita (falsehood) and Nik- 
riti (immorality) or according to others, Mrisha (falsehood) and 
his children Dambha (hypocrisy) and Mdya (deceit) who were 
adopted by Nirriti (misfortune). Adharma is also mentioned as one 
of the eighteen servants of the sun. V. P. 

1. Adhiddiiw£lt8r — “ The Supreme Being in his personality, 
considered as a deity, and therefore the Supreme Being in his 
relation to the gods. TJiis includes the tw'o parts, the essence of 
spirit, and matter, called 

(a) Adhyatma^ the essence of spirit, the origin of souls, 
and the Supreme Being in his relation to man or individual soul ; 

(h) Adhihhvta^ the material essence, or the Supreme Being 
in his relation to matter. 

2. The one indivisible ( nkshnTa)j that is, the universal energy 
called indivisible, as contrasted with individual souls (kshara). 

3. Adhiyajnaj^ the Supreme Being as Vishnu or Krishna, a 
manifest object of worshiji, and therefore the Supreme Being in 
his relation to religion.” — J, C. Ihomson. 

Adhipurusha— The presiding spirit of the Universe — descend- 
ed from Vishnu. 

Adhiratha-'A son of Satyakarman, one of the kings of Anga. 
He found Kama in a basket on the banks of the Gauges, where he 
had been exposed by his mother Pritha. 

Adhogati — The Jains believe that below this world there is a 
world called Adhogati, the Abyss, the nethermost .hell, above 
which there are seven infernal w’orlds ; and above these again are 
ten Pavanalokas, purifying worlds, (Purgatories) above which is 
this world of earth . 

Adhosiras— One of the divisions of the Hindu Hell (or Nara- 
ka) in which persons arc punished for bribery. V. P. 

Adhyaropa — A technical term used in the Vedanta system of 
Hindu Philosophy, meaning “ erroneous imputation” — an allega- 
tion that the Unreal is the Real. One of tlie four Eequisites to 
the study of the Vedanta is, “ the discrimination of the eternal 
substance from the transient.” This is the discerning that God is 
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tlie eternal substance, and that all else is non-eternal. To under- 
stand this fully the Adhyaropa or erroneous imputation must be 
refuted. 

Adhyatma — The ministers of the Soul. A technical phrase 
in the Sinkhya philosophy. Thirteen instruments or ministers of 
the soul are enumerated, each of which has a “ province” and 
“ presiding deity,” viz : — 

1— Intellect is a minister of the soul, 

“ Whatever is to be understood” is its province ; 

Brahma is its presiding deity. 

2 — Self-consciousness is aminisler of soul ; 

Whatever is to be believed is its province, 

Rudra is its presiding deity. 

3 — Mind is a minister of soul ; 

Whatever is to be resolved on is its province, 

The moon is its presiding deity. 

4 — The hearing is a minister of soul. 

Whatever is to be heard is its province ; 

The Ether is its supernatural presiding power. 

;> — The toucli is a minister of soul, 

Whatevei is to be touched is its province ; 

The nil supernatural presiding power. 

(5 — The - 'ill is a minister of soul, 

to be seen is its province ; 

Tin } ; o its presiding deity. 

7 — Tin* ta-fe is a minister of soul, 

WhntL‘\ei is to be tasted is its proviuce ; 

Varuua (the god of waters) is its presiding deity. 

8 — The smell is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be smelled is its province ; 

The earth is its supernatural presiding power. 

The voifc is a minister of sou), 

Whak ver is to be uttered is its province ; 

SaiH'^wnti (or Fire) is its presiding deity. 
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jiO — The hands are ministers of soul, 

Whatever is to be grasped is their province ; 

Indra is their presiding deity. 

11— The feet are ministers of soul, 

Whatever is to be gone over is their province : 

Vishnu is their pi-esiding deity. 

12 — The organ of excretion is a minister of soul, 

Wliatever is to be excreted is its province ; 

Mitra is its 4)residiug deity. 

13 — The organ of generation is a minister of soul. 

What is to be enjoyed is its province ; 

Prajdpati is its presiding deity. — Ballaniync, 

Adhyatma Bamayana — ^A spiritualized version of the Bam^- 
yaua, being an abridgment of the story, the authorship of which 
is attributed to the mythical Vyasa, in which the whole has been 
spiritualized, and every conflicting incident either explained or 
omitted, whilst the greatest stress has been laid upon the character 
of Bima as a — “ saviour and deliverer ” — Wheeler. 

Adhyatmika — In the S^nkhya philosophy. The pain which 
arises from any of the Adhyatma or instruments of soul. 

Adhvaxya priests — The third class of priests at sacriflees, 
who had to prepare the sacrificial ground, to adjust the vessels, to 
procure the animals, and other sacrificial oblations, to light the fire, 
to kill the animal, and do all the manual labor. 

Adi —The first. A name given to the Bramha Puraua, con- 
taining ten thousand stanzas. 

Adina — The son of Sahadeva, celebrated in the wars between 
the demons and the gods. 

Aditi — A daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, and mother 
of the gods. At the churning of the ocean, Aditi received 
the ear-rings then produced, which were given her by Krishna. 
Her history, with that of the other daughters of Daksha, 
is regarded by Professor Wilson as an allegorical personifi- 
cation of Astronomical phenomena. “ The thoughts of primitive 
humanity were not only difie.rcnl from our thoughts, but 
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different also from what we think their thoughts ought to have 
been. The poets of the Veda indulged freely in theogonic specula- 
tions without being frightened by any contradictions. They^knew 
of Indra as the greatest of gods, they knew of Agni as the god of 
gods, they knew of Varuna as the ruler of all ; but they were by 
no means startled at the idea that their Indra had a mother, or that 
their Agni was born like a babe from the friction of two fire-sticks, 
or that Varuna and his brother Mitra were nursed in the lap of 
Aditi.’* (Max Muller). Aditi is an object of frequent celebra- 
tion .in the Rig-veda, where she is supplicated for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgiveness.” (^Muir.) 
** Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest name 
invented to express the Infinite ; not the Infinite as the result of a 
long process of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible 
by the naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky. If we keep this original conception of 
Aditi clearly before us, the various forms which Aditi assumes, 

even in the hymns of the V6da, will not seem incoherent.” 

(Muller.) 

Dr. Muir, in an elaboiate article, discusses the following points ; 
“ Aditi as the mother of the Adityas.” “ Is Aditi ever identified 
with the sky ?” “ Aditi seems to be distinguished from the earth.” 
** Aditi may be a personification of universal nature.” “ Aditi as a 
forgiver of sin.” “ Aditi’s position sometimes subordinate.” 

In the two epics, and in the Bhagavata Purana, Aditi is 
described as the wife of Kasyapa, and the mother of Vishnu in his 
dwarf incarnation : “ An older authority however, the Vaj- 

sanhiti, gives quite a different account of the relation of Aditi to 
Vishnu, as it represents her to be his wife. In the following 
passage of the Tattiriya-sanhita also she is similarly described. 
“ Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, sovereign of this 
world, wife of Vishnu, may the all-embracing and powerful Aditi, 

filling us with vigour, be auspicious to us (abiding) in her lap.” 

Muir^ O. S. T.y Vol. F, p. 53. 

Aditya — The Sun, called also Suiya, (and Vivaswat) the chief 
of the gods at a very early period. The twelve solar dynasties, or 
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personifications of the suii under a different name and sign of the 
zodiac in each month of the year, ai*e called Adityas. They belong 
to a period before the time of the Vedas, when the worship of the 
elements, particularly of the sun, was first enriched and extendeti 
by fancy. The name, Adityas, is a matronymic from Aditi. The 
various stories related of the sun, or of the Adityas, will be given 
in (connection with the hi^^loiies of the dcirii-gods to which they 
refer. Vi.shnu is called cliief of flic Adifyas. — See Appendix. 

Adoption — If a manied brahman is without male issue he 
is required to procure a son by means of adoption. He must have 
a sou to perform liis obsequies, or believes he would be excluded 
from happiucss after death. So prevalent is tliis notion amongst 
the Hindus that women who have only daughters will themselves 
find their husbands a second wife, notwithstanding all the incon- 
veniences involved. “ The adopted son wholly renounces all claim 
on the property of his natural father, and acquires an unlimlled 
right of succession to all that Ixjlongs to his adopted father. From 
him he is entitled to maintenance and education, as if he were his 
own sou ; and to receive, through his means, the advantages of the 
Triple cord, and of being settled in marriage. The adopted son is 
obliged, oil his part, to take care of his acquired parents in their 
old age, and attend to their funeral when they die. He farther 
enters into the Gotra or lineage of him by whom he is adopted ; 
and is considered as descended from the same ancient stock. When 
the ceremonies of adoption commence the new parents perform one 
which is held to be the most important and essential of any, by 
tying round tlic loins of the youth that little string which every 
male child in Iiulia (not an outcast) is ceremoniously invested with 
at the age of two or three years. If the ceremony has been pre- 
viously performed by the natural parents, the adopting ones break 
the cord, in token of dissolving tlic Gotra from wdiich the child 
descended ; and put in a new one in sign of being called to theirs. 
On this, as in all other solemn occasIon^, their first care is to select 
an auspicious day, by the help of astrology. The child adopted 
may be a relative or not, but must be of the same caste.” — Dubois, 

Adriksi — The mother of Vydsa. “ The muni Paiasara^ hav- 
ing occasion to cioss over from one side, of the Ganges to the other 
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bank, employed a ferry boat, rowed by a fisliermau’s daughter, 
towards Avliom he felt an attraction ; the consequence of wliicli was 
the birth of a son. A Tamil version of the JBhdratatu cnii^matizes 
the matter, by stating that Vydsa was born from a fish ; but the 
Sanskrit original, not remarkable for fastidiousness, states the case 
with all simplicity.” — Taylor. 

Adrisyanti — The wife of Sakti, and mother of Pai‘asara, 
which see. 

Advaita — The mimo of a school of philosophy and theology, 
cstablishctl by Sankarachurya, founder of the mouasteriuih of Srin- 
geri, near the Tumbiidra river. The system regards the Supreme 
spirit and the human spirit as one ; in degradation through ignor- 
ance, and re-absorbed on obtaining true wisdom. It regards the 
w'orld as an illusion ; all external objects as different foiTns of the 
one deity, besides whom there cxitts nothing else. As gold is one, 
though in various forms, as money, ear-rings and other ornaments, 
so the on© sole existent deity i:- found in all tlte various forms that 
appear to exist around us. “ The Vedanta of Vydsa^ which con- 
sidered all existing beings aud things to be au evolution of deity, 
and the deity in and tiiionghout all Innings and things, was, by 
Saiikardchdrya^ drawn out to the full consequence ; which is, that 
the soul of mail is a part of deity, not diirereiit ; the body is a tem- 
porary prison ; on its decease the soul flows into deity, as air in a 
closed earthen vessel, when this is broken, flows into the common 
atmosphere. It does not, however, appear that the idea of deity, 
oil this system, ])hilo^ophically includes personality ; but means tlie 
supreme universe. It leans towards the female energy system ; of 
matter (or nature) being the great spontaneous mother. Sankara^ 
iihdrya discoursed freely of iSioa and Pdrvati^ and wrote hymns to 
both ; maintaiaiug, besides, the oneness of Btamhay Vishnu and 
Sivar There arc many treatises in Tamil, Telugu aud Gauarese, 
on tlie Adwaita philosophy, which seems to have been made a 
special study in the south more than the north of India. 

Advaitananda — The author of a commentary ou the Vedanta, 
and preceptor of Sadanandii who wrote the Vcdinla Sara. Nothing 
ccrluio is known as to the time when he lived. 
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Adyas — One of the hve classes of gods prevailing in the sixth 
Mauwantara, of which period Chakshusha was the Manu. 

Agada — One of the eight branches into which medical science 
is divided by the Hindus. Agada treats of the best antidotes to 
Poisons. 

Agrama. — A divine system of doctrine. 

Agastya— A great sage whose hermitage ttos situated in a 
beautiful locality, on the borders of a forest near the Viudhya 
mountains. Rama, with his wife Sita and brother Lakshmana, 
paid the sage a visit, w^hich is thus narrated in the R4m&yana ; “ As 
they went they beheld the trees of the forest in full flower, sur- 
rounded by climbing plants, broken by the trunks of sportive 
elephants, enlivened with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous 
birds. R&ma, as he viewed the beautiful wilderness, said to his 
brother Lakshmana: — “The hermitage of Agastya appears ii 
view ; this is the abode of that sage who freed the southern 
quarter from the Rakshasas ; at whose command the Vindhya 
mountain forbore to rise higher in the sky ; who drank.up the sea 
abounding in crocodiles and great fishes ; who was entreated by 
the gods, with Indra at their head, to destroy the Danavas : O 
Lakshmana, here will I spend the remainder of my exile : Here 
the perfect men, the great sages, cast off their old bodies, and 
ascend in new bodies to heaven on chariots as resplendent as the 
bun.” 

Agastya presented Rama with the bow of Vishnu, the arrow of 
Brahma, two inexhaustible quivers and a scimitar ; also with a 
superb coat of mail which had been given to the sage by Indra. 

The Eamayana gives the following legend of Vatapi and Ilwala 
who were destroyed by Agastya : — “ In former times, two cruel 
Rakshasas, the devourers of Brahmans, resided here, and their 
names were Vatapi and Ilwala, and Ilwala was accustomed to 
assume the form of a Brahman, and speak the sacred tongue, and 
invite the Brahmans under pretence of solemnizing a Sraddha : 
Then his brother Vatapi assumed the foim of a ram, and was con- 
serrated for the sacrifice by Ilwala i and when the Brahmans had 
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eateo the ram, llwala called to his brother to come forth, and 
V&tapi came forth out of the stomachs of the Brfihmans, bleating 
like a sheep, and tearing his way through their bodies. Thousands 
of Br&hmans were thus destroyed, when Agastya came to this 
spot, and accepted the invitation to a Sraddlia ; and Agastya had 
not eaten for many years, and he devoured the whole of Vatapi in 
the form of a ram, and then prayed to Gauga ; and the goddess 
appeared in his alms dish, and he touched the water, and pro- 
nounced her divine name : Then when llwala called on his brother 
to come forth, Agastya laughed and said : — * Your brother has 
been eaten by me in the form of a ram and has now gone to the 
abode of Yama, and for him there is no coming forth :* llwala in i 
rage began to assail Agastya, but was immediately consumed b] 
the fire which flashed from the eyes of the sage : This hermitage 
which formerly belonged to the two Rakshasas, is now inhabitec 
by the brother of Agastya.” Goldstucker writes, “ Agastya was 
the reputed author of several hymns of the Rig Veda. He is 
represented as of short stature, and is said by some to have been 
born in a water jar. He is also mentioned as one of the oldest 
medical authors, considered as the civilizer of the south and ns the 
regent of the star Canopus.” 

A^ftStya — A celebrated Tamil author, wlio is considered by 
Dr. Caldwell to have lived in the 6th century, b. c., but the 
Tamulians assign a much earlier date. 

Agathamma — One of the tutelary goddesses of Madras. 

Aghorahanta — The Priest of Chdmvndd^ a terrific goddess 
in the drama of M^lati and Madhava. 

Aghori, or Aghorapanthi — The original AghoH worship 
seems to have been that of Dev% in some of her terrific foims, and 
to have required even human victims for Its performance. lu 
imitation of the formidable aspect under which the goddess was 
worshipped, the appearance of her votary was rendered as hideous 
as possible, and his wand and water-pot were a staff set with bones 
and the upper half of a skull : the practices were of a similar 
nature, and flesh and spirituous liquors constituted, at will, the 
diet of the adept. 
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“ The regular worship of this sect lias long since been suppressed, 
and the only tiaces of it now left arc presented by a few disgust- 
ing Wretches, who, whilst they profess to have adopted its tenets, 
make them a mere plea for extorting alms. Tn proof of their indif- 
ference to worldly objects, they eat and drink whatever is given to 
them, c^"eIl ordure and carrion. They smear their bodies also with 
excrement, and carry it about with them in a wooden cup, or skull, 
either to swallow il, if hy so doing they can get a few pice ; or to 
throw it upon the person.-, or into the houses of those who refuse 
to comply with their demands, I hoy aho for tlu* same purpose 
inflict gashes on tlieir limbs, that the crime of blood may rest upon 
the head of the rccu.sants ; and they have a variety of similar dis- 
gusting devices to extort money from the timid and credulous 
Hindu. They are fortunately not numerous, and are universally 
detested and fear(*d .'’ — VoL /, 2154. 

Agneya — The name of one of tiie eighteen Puranas. [Sec 
Agni Purana.'l 

Agflieyastram — The name of the fiery weapon given by Aurva 
to Sagara, and with whieli he conquered the barbarians who had 
invaded his patrimoniid possessions. 

Agneyi — The wife of Urn, a descendant of Dhruva, and mother 
of six excellent sons, Anga, Sumanas, Swati, Kratu, Angiras and 
Siva. 

Agni— “ The dHly of Fire, one of the most ancient and most 
sacred objects of Hindu worship. As such, Agni is cou.sidered as 
the mediator bclwetm men and gods, protector of mankind and 
their home, and as witnc.-'S of thrir actions ; hence liis invocatiou 
in all solemn oex-asloiis, at the nuptial ceremony, &c. He is one of 
the eight Ldkaj»alas or guardians of the world, ainl e.'-pecially the 
Lord of the south-east quarter. He ajipoars in the jirogrcss of 
mythological personifieatioii as a son of Aiigira.'-, as a king of tlic 
Pitria or Mau(‘s, as a JMarut, as a giaudson of Saudila, as oue of the 
seven sages during the reign of Tamasa, or the fourth Maiiu, as a 
star, aud as a Rishi or iuspired author of several Vaidic hymus.”* 


Uuid.'itticker. 
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He is generally described as having two faces, three legs and 
seven arms, of a red or flame color, and riding on a ram. Before 
him ie'a swallow-tailed banner on which a rum is also represented. 
Ho is described by others as a corpulent man of a red complexion, 
with eyes, evebrows, bead and hair, of a tawny color, riding on a 
goat. From Iiis body issue seven streams of glory, and in his right 
band he holds a spear. Agni is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. His 
consort or Sakti is Swaha, a daughter of Kasyapa. Brahman priests 
are ordered to maintain a perpetual fire ; and in the numerous 
religions ceremonies of the Hindus Agni is commonly invoked. 
The god is sometimes figured with a forked representation of fire 
issuing from his mouth ; and sometimes witli seven tongues of fire. 
(See Colebrooke’s Essays.) 

Agni, like Iudi*ii, is Lsornetimes addressed as the one great god 
who makes all things, sometimes as the light which fills the heavens, 
sometimes as the blazing lightning, or as the clear flame of earthly 
fire. The poets pass from one application of the word to another 
with perfect case, as conscious that in each case they arc usiug a 
mere name which may denote similar qualities in many objects. 
There is no rivalry or antagonism between tlic.se deities. Agni is 
greatest, Varuiia is greatest, and India is greatest ; but when the 
one is so described, the others are for the lime unnoticed, or else 
are placed in a subordinate position. Thus Agni is said to com- 
prehend all other gods within himself, as the circumference of a 
wheel emhmccs its spokes ;* and not uiifrequently ludra is said to 
be Agni, and Agni is .^ald to he ludra ; while both alike arc Skam- 
bhn, the siqiporter of the world. 

Hence the character of the god is almost wholly physical. The 
blessings which his worshippers pray for arc commonly temporal. 
In the earlier hymns he is generally addressed as the fire, which to 
mortal men is an indispensable boon ; in the more developed cere- 
monialism of later times he is chiefly concerned with the ordering 
of the sacrifice. 

***** “As the special guardian and regulator of sacrifices 
Agni assumes the character of the Hellenic Hestrn, and almost 
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attains the majesty of the Latin Vesta. |Ie is the lord and protector 
of every house, and the father, mother, brother and son of every 
one of the worshippers. During life he shields men from harm, 
and at death he becomes the Psycho pompos, as conveying the 
*• unborn part’ of the dead to the unseen world.”* 

2. Agni is also the name of a star in the tail of the planetary 
porpoise. 

Purana — This Purana derives its name from its having 
been communicated originally by Agni, the god of Fire, to th^ 
Muni Vasishtha, for the purpose of instructing him in the two-fold 
knowledge of Brahma. By him it was taught to Vyasa, who 
imparted it to Suta ; and the latter is represented as repeating it to 
the Eishis at Naiinisharanya. The contents of different copies vary 
from fourteen to sixteen thousand stanzas. The early chapters of 
the work describe the Avataras, and in those of Rama and Krishna 
avowedly follow the Ramayana and Mahabbarata. Other portions 
contain instructions for the performance of religious ceremonies — 
chiefly mystical forms of Saiva worship. There ai*e also chapters 
descriptive of the earth and the universe, the duties of kings, &c., 
much of which has obviously been taken from the Vishnu and other 
Pur6nas. On these accounts Professor Wilson regards it as a com- 
paratively modern work, without “ legitimate claims to be regarded 
as a Purana,” and only valuable as embodying and preserving 
relics of antiquity.” 

Agnibahu — One of the ten sons of Priynvrata and Kamya, 
famous for strength and prowess. It is said of him in the V. P., 
that when he adopted a religious life, he remembered the occur- 
rences of a prior existence, and did not covet dominion, but dili- 
gently practised the rites of devotion, wholly disinterested, and 
looking for no reward. 

Agnidhra— The brother of the above, was made by his father 
king of Jambudwipa, and had nine sons who are enumerated and 
more or less celebrated in the Purauas. 

Agnihotra— -A burnt offering, or libation of clarified butter on 
sacred fire. 


Cox, Mythology of Aryan Nations 
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AgniBhtoma^ly A son of the Mann Chakshusha ; 2 , the 
name of a sacrifice produced from the eastern mouth of Brahma, 
along with the G&yatri, and the Big V^da. V. P., 42. 

AgnisllWftttas — A class of Pitris, a divine race inhabiting 
celestial regions of their own. This class consists of those house- 
holders who when alive did not maintain their domestic fires, nor 
offer burnt sacrifices. Some of the Pur&nas identify the Agnishwat- 
tas with the seasons. Y. P., p. 239. 

Agnivarchas — One of Suta’s scholars, who became a celebrated 
teacher of the Pur&nas. 

Agniyarna— -A prince whose name occurs in vaiious Pui-dnas ; 
but little more is known of him beyond his being a descendant of 
R&ma. 

Agrahara-*A village granted to brahmans by government free; 
or at a favorable assessment ; there are three kinds, viz 

1 . Sarvaraanya — rent free. 

2. J6di — partially rent free. 

3. Trishvega — one-third pai*t of the produce is given for rent. 

Agrahayana — The name of one of tlie lunar months. 

Agrasya — The first day of the Hindu year which falls on thb 
new moon in March. A feast goes on for three days at this perioil 
—the new year’s day festival. 

Ahalya — The wife of the ridii Gautama, of whom the following 
legend is related : One day when the sage was absent from his dwell- 
ing, the mighty ludra passed by, and burned witli an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama ; he entered the hut in the disguise of 
the sage, and began to entreat Ahalya ; and Ahalyd, knowing him 
to bo the Rajn of the celestials, in the wantoune^s of her heart 
yielded to his desires. Tlien the sovereign of the gods left the 
hermitage, but at that moment Gautama entered, and he was invin- 
cible even to the gods, through the power of his austerities. Perceiv- 
ing him, Indra was overwhelmed with sadness ; and the sage, 
beholding the profligate lord of gods in his disguise, thus addressed 
him in words of dreadful anger : — ‘ O depraved wretch, assuming 
niy form you have perpetrated this great crime I Therefore from 

3 
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this moment do you become a cunucli !’ The great sage theu pro- 
nounced this curse upou his wife Ahaly^ : — ‘ O sinful wretch, for 
thousands of years shall you remain in the forest, abandoned by all 
and invisible to all, until Rama, tlic son of Dasaratha, shall cuter 
here, and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin, 
and again approach me without fear.’ With these words the illus- 
trious Gc iitama abandoned this hermitage, and performed religious 
austerities on the summit of the Himalaya mountains. 

Having heard this holy legend, Rama entered the hermitage,* 
preceded by Viswamitra ; and at that moment, Ahalya was released 
from her curse, and became visible to all ; and a shower of flowers 
fell from heaven, and divine music W'as heard in the shy. Then 
the illustrious Gautama, beholding with divine eye that his consort 
was cleansed from all sin, repaired again to his hermitage ; and 
having paid due honors to Rama, he engaged in sacred austerities 
with his piirifleJ spouse. And Rama proceeded to Mitliila wi^h his 
brother and Viswamitra. — It is said that Iiidra means the sun, and 
Ahalya, the night ; and as the night is seduced and ruined by the 
sun of the morning therefore isludni called the paramour of Ahalya. 

Aha nk ara — Consciousness, or Egotism. The sense of Ahau- 
says Professor Wilson, cannot be very well rendered by any 
European term. It means the principle of individual existence, 
tbnt which appropriates perceptions, and on which depend the 
notions, I think, I feel, 1 am. It might be expressed by the pro- 
prosition of Descartes reversed. ‘ Sum, ergo cotigo, sentio,’ &c. The 
equivalent employed by Mr. Colehrodic, egotism, has the advantage 
of an analogous etymology. In tlie Sanhya Karika tliree varieties 
of Ahaukara are described. From the first kind proceed the senses; 
from the third- the unconscious elements ; both kinds being equally 
inert of themselves, arc rendered productive by the co-operation of 
the second, the energetic modifleatiou of Ahaukara, which is there- 
fore said to be the origin both of the senses and tlie elements. 
Colloquially Ahaukara” is still iu common use throughout India 
in the sense of pi ide, or great conceit. 

Ahar— Day. One of (he forms of 9ramha during the work of 
Creation. V. P., p. 40. 
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Ahikshetra — The capital of the Dortliei-D portion of l^ancLala, 
supposed to be the same as Adisathrus in Ptolemy. 

Airavata — The king of elephants, produced from the churning 
of the ocean, and taken by India, who subsequently used it as his 
vehicle. The name has been derived from Iiavat “watery,” and 
supposed to allude to tlie north, as the quarter whence rain comes, or 
to the original idea of a cloud, in which Indra as the king of cloud:^, 
is mounted, and therefore called his elephant. Professor Wilson 
refers it to the fact of Iii^ being produced from the watery ocean ; 
2, Airavata is also tin* name of the north portion of the sun’s path 
among the lunar asteri^ms ; 3, The name of n celebrated serpent 
with many heads, one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda this work contains 
the earliest speculations of the llrahmans on the meaning of the 
Sacrificial Pra^'Ci^, aiul on the origin, performance, and meaning of 
the Kites, of the Vedic Religion. It consists of forty Adyhayas. 
Translated and edited by Dr. Martin Haug, 2 vols. 12 mo., Bom- 
bay, 1863. 

Aitareya -ar any aka — A commentary on the beginning of the 
Rig Veda. If is ascribed to Mahidasu the son of Itara. 

Aja — The unborn. A name of Bramha ; of Siva ; of Vishnu ; 
also of Kama, or Chipid. Aja is also the proper name of a mythical 
prince, the son of Raghu, and father of Dasaratha. This prince 
forms the subject of the first and longest of Mr. Griffiths’ beautiful 
Idylls from the Sanscrit. The story is taken from the Raghii- 
vansa of Kalidasa. (See Raghu.) The childhood and youth of 
Aja are described in glowing terms, and in due course he was sent 
by his fatiicr to the Swayainvara of the princess luduinati Devi, 
daughter of the Raja of Vidarblia. On his way thither while 
resting in the heat of the day, the encampment whs disturbed by a 
wild elephant which Aja ordered to be shot. On being pierced 
by 4n arrow a figure of great splendour issued from the body of 
tl|v elopn^iut ; and standing in mid-air thus spoke : “ Aja Mahi-raya, 

1 was formerly a gaiidharva, but for mocking a holy rishi was ' 
cm.sed to be born in an insane elephant: but on my begging for 

SIAJt 
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mercy was told 1 should be released by the son of Raghu Mohamja, 
called Aja, when ou his way to be married.” He then gave Ajn 
the arrows used by the gandharvas and instructed him in the use 
of them. 

On arriving at the capital of Vidnrbhai'&ya he was treated with 
great respect, and was selected from amongst all tl&e assembled 
princes by the fair liidumati Devi, who intimated her choice by 
herself placing the garland on the neck of Aja. In the contests 
that ensued with the other disappointed suitors Aja obtained a com- 
plete victory by means of the arrows received from the gandharvo. 
He then returned to his father’s kingdom, with his lovely bride ; 
succeeded to the throne, and i^eigned wisely and well for many 
years. 

After the birth of his distinguished sou Dasaratha (father of 
Rdma) his beloved wife ludumati Devi was killed by the fad of 
N&rada’s garland, when asleep in an arbor of the summer palace. 
Ou Dasaratha’s attaining his majority Aja is said to have ascended 
to ludra’s pamdisc, leaving his body between the rivers Ganges 
and Sarnyu. 

AjagfaVft — The bow of Mahddeva which fell from the sky, at 
the birth of Prithu, with celestial arrows and pauoplj' from heaven. 

Ajaka — l, A UtsceuUaut of Pururavas, the son of Sumanta 
(or according to others of Sunaha) and grandson of Jaliuu ; 2, A 
king of Magadha of the lioc of Pradyota. 

Ajavnadha — 19 A sou ofSuhotra and author of vaidic hymns ; 
2, The twenty-sixth king of the lunar dynasty ; 3, A surname 
of Yudhishthira, the friend T>f Aja. 

AJamidha A sou of Hastio, tho founder of the celebrated 
city of Hostiu&pura, fiually ruined by the encroachments of the 
Gauges, but vestiges of which were lately to be traced along tho 
river nearly in a line with Delhi, about 60 miles to the east. 

AJanta— A river in the hills below the river Tapti, to the 
north of Bombay. “ In this ravine, somewhere about the first 
century of our era, Buddhists began excavate architectural 
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cayeB. There are twenty-six in all, and of these twenty-two are 
conventual abodes, whilst the remaining four are Chaitya hails or 
places of worship.’* A. and M. 1., p. 401. A full description of 
these caves is given in Fergusson’s History of Architecture. It is 
seen from the costume carefully represented in the pictures at 
Ajantn, that the Hindus still dress in the fashion that then pre- 
vailed ; and which was described by the Greeks who accompanied 
Alexander the Great to India, as consisting of two cloths, one 
reaching to the middle of the leg, whilst another is folded around 
the shoulders. The cloth is described ns being made from wool 
which grows in trees. 

japas— Sous of Kardama, Pitris of the Vaisyas, called also 
yas and Suswadhns. 

japashya — A surname of Bajivalochana, the son of Sweta- 
na ; his sides were black like the skin of certain goats, when he 
was drawn, out of the water, after having been found exposed by 
his mother aud purified by two sons of Sravishta. 

Ajavithi- A division of the lunar mansions. 

Ajigfarta — A Rishi mentioned iu the Aitareya Brahmana. He 
lived iu the forests with his three sous Sunapuchha, Sunahsepha 
aud Sunolaugula. He sold his son Sunahsepha to be offered as a 
sacrifice, showing that the Brahmaus at that early period were 
familiar with the idea of human sacrifices. ‘‘If wc accept the 
Aryan origin of Ajigartn, the seller aud butcher of his own sou, it 
is important to remark how great a dififereiice there must have been 
between the various Aryan settlers in India * * * * 

Yet there remains the fact that, with all the vaunted civilization 
of the higher Aryan classes, there were Aryan people in India to 
whom not only a young prince could make tlie ofier of buying their 
children, but where the father ofiered himself to bind aud kill the 
sou whom he had sold for a hundred cows.”* 

Ajita— A form of Vishnu. “ The uuequalled energy of Vishnu 
combining with the quality of goodness, and effecting the preserva- 
ti(*u of created things, presides over all the Manwautarns, in the 
form of a divinity,” V. P., p. 264. 


Max Muller, A. S. U, 4J5. 
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Ajita — Unconquercd ; unexcelled. — 1, The proper name of 
several gods and persons, viz., Vishnu, Siva ; 2, One of the seven 
Eishis who’ preside during the reign of the fourteenth Manu ; 
3, A niimc of Maltreya or a future Buddha ; 4, The second of 
the Aihats or Jaina saints of the present Avasarpini ; 5, The 
attendant of the ninth Jaina Arhat ; 6, A descendant of Iksh- 
wMvu and a son of Jitnsatru by Vijaya. 

Ajitas — A class of deities whose history is thus given. In tlie 
beginning of the Kalpa twelve gods nained Jayas were created by 
Brahma, his deputies and assistiuits in the creation. They, lost 
in meditation, neglected his commands ; on which he cursed them 
to ))e repeatedly born in each Manwautara till the seventh. In 
the first they became Ajiras. 

Ajnana — A technical tei*m used in the Vtddnta system, 
meaning •* ignorance,” which the Vedantists declare is a somewh.-t 
that is not to be called positively either entity or non-entity — 
not a mere negation but the opponent of knowledge, consisting of 
the three fetters. According to the Naiyayikas ajncinu is merely 
the non-existence, or negation, (abhdva) of juaua. To deny this 
tlie writer calls it bhdva, implyiag that it is not ghhdva. 

Akali — (Immortals). Zealots of the Sikh religion, soldiers of 
God, Avho with their blue dre'^s and bracelets of steel, claimed for 
tlicraselve.'s a direct institution by Goviiidh Singh. They combined 
w'arlike activity with the relinquishment of the world, and became 
the armed guardians of Amriisir. It cost Ranjit Singh much time 
and trouble to reduce them to order. 

Akanithaka — The name of the twenty-second heaven of 
Buddhism. 

Akasa — Ether, the medium of sound. A very important 
‘ element* in the philosophy of the Purauas. Sec V. P,, p. 16, 17. 

Akasavani — A divine manifestation, in which the deity is 
heard but not seen. 

Akrura — The son of Swaphalku and GandinI who took charge 
of the celebrated Syamantakn jewel from Safadhaiiwaii, when he 
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was pursued by Krishna ; aud through the virtue of that gem 
there was no dearth nor pestilence in the whole country. When 
Krishna discovered that the precious jewel was in Akrura’s pos- 
session he desired him to retain it ; Akrura, thus urged, afterwards 
wore it publicly round his neck, where it shone with dazzling 
briglitness ; aud he moved about like the sun, wearing a garland of 
light. Akrura conveyed Krishna aud Rama, when youths, to 
Mathura, where Krishi a performed some of liis great exjdoits. 

Aksha — A son of the great giant Ravaua, who was slain by 
Hanumau. 

Akshata — Grains of rice tinged with a reddish hue, j)laoed 
by the husband on the head of the infant after the ceremony of 
Arati, and after the women have retired. 

Akshohini — An Army consisting of 109,350 infantry ; 65,610 
cavalry ; 21,870 chariots ; and 21,870 elephants. 

Akuli — The name of one of the priests of tlic Asuras. It was 
he Avho with another priest of the same class called Kilata, obtained 
permission from Maun to sacrilice for him, and took for the victim 
lirst a bull of Mann’s into whicli an Asura-sliiying voice had entered. 
W’lien it had been slaughtered the voice departed out of it and 
entered into Mann’s wife Mauavi. “ Wherever they liear her 
speaking, tliic Asuras and Rakshasns continue to bo destroyed in 
consequence of her voice. The Asuras said : ‘ She does us yet 
more mischief ; for the human voice sjxwiks more.’ Kilata aud 
Akuli said, ‘Mauu is a devout4>cliever : Ictiis make trial of him !' 
They came aud said to him ‘ Manu, let us sacrilice for thee I’ ‘ With 
Avliat (victim)?’ he asked. ‘With thlj (tliy) wife,’ they replied. 
‘Be it so,’ he answered. When she had been slaughtered the 
voice departed out oflicr and entered into the sacrifice and the 
sacrilicial vessels. Thence they were unable to expel it. This is 
the Asura-slaying voice which speaks out (when the two stones 
are struck wUt the as a part of the ceremonial). retched 

become the (?uemies of that man for whom, when he knows this, 
they cause tliis voice here to reverberate.”* 


Muir s O S. T., vol. 1. p. J89. 
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Aknti— 1, The second daughter of Sv&yambhaYa Manu and 
his wife Saturupa, the first pair. was ‘ graced with loveliness 
and exalted merit.* She was married t^ Biichi, and had twins. 
Yajna and Dakshini, who afterwards became husband and wife, 
and had twelve sons, the deities called Yainas. Dr. Muir remai'ks 
that the word is found in the Rig Veda with the signification of 
** will’* or design but appears to be personified in a passage of 
the Taittirija Bi'&hmana, where it is said. ** Ira was the wife of 
the creators. Akuti kneaded the oblation.” O. S. T., Vol. l/ 

A 

p. 73. 2, Also tho name of the wife of Chakshusli. 

— King over the earth for sixty thousand aud sixty 
hundred years ; this protracted existence was enjoyed through the 
favor of Lopamudra, and having lived till the period at which tho 
curse on K&si terminated, he killed the Rakshasa Kshemaka by 
whom tho city had been occupied after it was abandoned by 
Divod&su, and caused the city to be re-inhabited. 

Alnlcii. — The Himalayan residence of Kuvera the god of riches. 
It is termed in the ** Cloud Messenger” the City of the Blessed ; 
and is described as unmatched for lovely girls, who learn to choose 
the fiowers that suit them best. 

** The amaranth, bright glory of the spring ; 

The lotus gathorad from the summer flood ; 

Acacias taught around tlicir brows to cling ; 

The jasmine’s fragrant white their locks to stud ; 

Aud buratiug at thy rain the young Kadamba bud.”* 

AllJcananda — One of the four gi'cat branches of the river 
Ganges, which was carried by Siva upon his head for a hundred 
years ; aud was the river which raised to heaven the sinful sons of 
Sagara, by washing their ashes. 

Alambana — Tho exercise of the Yogi while endeavouring to 
bring before his thoughts tho gross form of the Supreme Being. 
It also means the silent repetition of prayer. 

Allama Prabhu — Among the Hra Saims a lesser incarna- 


^ GriQiths' Tmn&lation. 
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tion, or form of Siva. He appears to Lave beeu a Brahman, who 
acted iu close concert with the elder Basava ; whether as a primary 
instigator, or subsequent accomplice, is not clear. But lie became 
Basava* s guru or spiritual adviser, and, as such, was concerned in 
the revolution at Kalyanapuri, in which the king Bijala was slain, 
and a new religion established. The Brabhu livga Vila is a popular 
poem, in Telugu, and composed expressly in order to magnify the 
great excellencies of Allamd prabhu as a form of Siva^ and 
especially his chastity, that resisted all the fascinations of the 
tdmasa guna or evil portion of Pdrvati; which became incarnate 
as a woman, Maya or Frans, in order to tempt him. “ In the 
Basava purdnam^ AUamh prabhu is stated to have travelled 
about, and especially to Sri Sailam in Teliggaua, performing 
various wonders, and possessed of a body invulnerable. No 
record of the manner of his death has been observed.'* — ( Taylor.) 
There is a good abstract of Prabhu-linga Hla, by C. P. Brown, in 
the Catalogue Raisonn^^ vol. 2, p. 839- 

AUoo-A raw hide used by the Rajputs to cover themselves 
when they assert their claim to a disputed piece of land. 

Aluvar — Rulers; twelve heads and original leadera of the 
Vaishnava faith in the Peninsula only. They were born in various 
places, and lived in different times. To understand their office and 
importance the reader must be apprized that the Saiva system first 
obtained a hold and influence in the Peninsula ; and, in some 
instances, by exterminating the Buddhists or Jains who preceded 
them. The Vaishnavas, on their coming, had not only to deal with 
u rude and savag.o people, following superstitious customs, some of 
which continue to the present day, but also had to contend with 
the astute and powerful Saivas already in possession ; and some- 
times in the way of public disputation — as at Viiliputtur iu the 
Pandya kingdom, at Uriyur in the Chola kingdom, and at Sri 
Permattur in the Tondamandalam. These, or others, were engag- 
ed iu translating portions of the Vedas into Tamil poetry, now 
known as the Tiru^morhi or sacred word. Different books exist, 
containiug in all many thousand stanzas, said to indicate llie idiom 
of foreigners. Twelve individuals, distinguished ir these of other 

4 
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ways in tlie first establishment of Vaishuavism, were named Aluvar; 
and are regarded with high veneration by modern votaries. An 
approximation towards deification has been assigned, by metaphori- 
cally viewing them as incarnations of Vishnu’s arms, ornaments, or 
attendants. Their names in order are — 1, Poyalvfir ; 2, Puthat&l- 
var ; 3, Peyalvar ; 4, Tirumal Peyalvar ; 5, Namalvar ; 6, Kula- 
sec’haralvar ; 7, Periyalvar ; 8, Tirupanalv^r ; 9, Tirumangayal- 
var ; 10, Tondamalvar ; II, yeinpramanar, or Yetiraja, or Riima-^ 
nujacharya ; 12, Kurattalvar — Taylor, 

Amara Kosha — A celebrated Sanscrit Vocabulary which 
found in a more or lc>s perfect state in all Indian languages. Like 
most other San^'Crit Dictionaries it is, arranged in verse to aid the 
nemorv. Synonjmious word*iare collected into one or more verses, 
and placed in fifteen diflerent ehaptei'j, whieii treat of as many 
dilferent subjects. The sixteenth contains n few Jiomonymous 
terms arranged alphabetically, in llie Indian manner, by the final 
eou'^onaut^. The sevenfeenfli cliapier i*> a pietty full catalc)gue of 
indeclinnhle^:, which Knropean pliilologi-t^ would call adveibs, pn'- 
po^irions, eonjnnclion^, and inleijeeiion-, but which Sanscrit gram- 
marians eon?ider as indeclinable nouns. The last chapter of the 
Amara Kdblia i^ a ti’eafise on the gentler of nouns. See Cole- 
hrooke’s L.s»av on the Sanscrit and Praerit Laniiiiafre*^. 

Amara Sinha — 'I'lie author of the Amara K<i<lia. He \va 
alfo an eminent i>oef, and one of the nine gems, as these poet'^ 
were termed, who were the omament^ of Vicramaditya’s court . 
Uufortuuately he held the tenet:» of a heterodox sect, and hi^ 
poems pei'islied in tlie per-eeutions fomented by intolerant 
philosophers airuinsi th^ pev«^oiis and writings of both Jaina.s and 
Buddhist". 

Amaravati — Tlie capital of India, "^tuili !)y Visvaknrma. the 
arcliitoct of the god'". It i> de.-cribed as S(.K) iriiU‘s in ciiciimfor- 
cnce, and 10 miles high. Its pillars are composed of diamonds ; its 
throne^ (»f pure gold ; it is surrounded with gardens ;ind fonniain^. 
while niiisic and dancing entertain the celestial inhabitanta. There 
is a mined town called Amaravati on the banks of the river Kistna 
coutuining numerous Jintirpiities in tlie f(»rm of «-cnlpture^, all of 
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Buddhist origlu. bir Walter Elliot aud Mr. Fergussoii iiiudc consi- 
derable explorations there. The ruined D&goba whence the relics 
were taken was on a mound of 150 feet diameter, now converted 
into u tank. It is called Dipaldiuiia, the Mound of Light. • 

Amavasya— The day ol' * conjunction,’ just before iKiWrinoou 
— a fast day for all bVahinans. 

Amba — The eldest daughter of the Kaja of Kasi. She was 
taken with lier two sisters by llhislima, when he couveyed them 
away liom the Swayamvara to be the wives of Rija Vichitravirya. 
But on the day when the marriage w'as to be pel formed, Amba 
i?aid that her father had already betrothed her to the Raja of Sahva, 
aud prayed that she might be sent to him. Bhi.slinia aeeorcliugly 
scutdier under a safe conduct, to the Rijn of Salwa, aud Amba 
related ho\v she had been carried away, aud had now come to fulfil 
her betrothal ; hut the Ruj-i of Salwa said, You have entered the 
dwelling of a strange man and I will not take you to be iny wife 
and ordered his servants to drive her from the city : fho went into 
the jungle aud perished miserably. (Maha hharata) Another 
legend says she was horn again a.s a man named Sikiiandiii and slew 
Bhibhma the author of all her misfortunes. 

Amba and Ambika—Numes of pdreati, the Sakti of Sira. 

Ambi and Ambalika — The sisters of Amba, who became the 
two widowed wives of Vieliitravirya, on wdiom the IMuni Vyasa 
begot Dritardshtt a and Pdndu. See Vydsu. 

Ambarisba — l, The sun of the great monarch Mandhatri. 
He hud fifty sisters, all of whom were married to the sage Saub- 
liuri ; 2, The name of several other princes mentioned in the 
Purduic histories. 

Ambhansi — A mystic term fur the four classes of beings, gods, 
demons, men, and pitris. It means literally ‘ waters.’ 

Ambba Matha, a Jaina goddess, still worshipped in various 
parts of India. The ruins of many beautiful temples erected to 
her may be seen in the high hills of Marwar. 

Ambea— The mother of the Kurus,— a race of heroes or demi- 
gods related (o the i'dndus. 
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Amitabha — The Lord of the Munis, a deity in the Buddhist 
Pantheon. 

Amoifavarsha — The Jaiu king of Kanchi, or Tondamanda- 
laiii, at the end of the ninth century of the Christian era. The 
principal Jain Pui'duas are supposed to liave been written in his 
reign, by the king’s spiritual preceptor Jina S4un Acharya. 

AmOffha Siddha — The remover of the ills of the Kali age ; u 
deity in the Buddhist Pantheon to whom prayers are made and 
offerings addressed. — Wilsoji, 

Amrita — Ambrosia. The beverage of immortality. It was 
prodiicx'd at the churning of the ocean, a legend with which all 
Hindus are familiar, and is said to have occurred in the following 
way ; A\’licu the gods were overcome by the Dauavas, they'fled 
for refuge to Vishnu and sought his protection and advice. Hurl, 
the creator of the universe, being thus prayed to by the p.ostrate 
divinities, smiled, and thus spake with renovated energy, “ Oh gods, 
1 will restore your strength. Do you act as 1 enjoin ? Let all the 
gods, assoei.iteil with the Asuras, cast all torts of medicinal herbs 
into the sea of milk ; and then taking the mountain Maudara for 
the churning-stick, the terpent Vasuki for the rope, churn the 
ocean together for Ambrosia ; depending upon my aid. To secure 
the assistance of the Daityas, you must be at peace with them, and 
engage to give them an equal portion of the fruit of your associat- 
ed t>oil ; promising them that by drinking the Amrita that shall be 
produced from the agitated ocean, they sLall become mighty and 
immortal. I will take care that the enemies of the gods shall not 
partake of the precious draught ; that they shall share in the labor 
alone.” 

‘'Being thus inutriicted by thegod ofgod% the divinities entered 
into iill.'ance with the demons, and they joiutly imdcrtook the 
acquinemeul of the beverage of immortality. They collected 
various kinds oi' medicinal herbs, and cast them into the sea of 
milk, the waters of which were radiant as the shining clouds of 
autumn. They then took the mountain Maudara for the staff, 
the serpeftt VaswKi [see Aimntaj for the cord ; and commenced 
to churh rtie ocean for the Amrita. The assembled gods were 
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statioued l»y ut the tail uf tJie serpent ; the Daiiyas and 

Danavfis at its head and neck. Scorched by the iiamcs emitted from 
his inflated hood, the ilemons were shorn of their gloiy ; whilst 
the clouds driven towards his tail by the breath of his mouth, 
refreshed the gods with revivifying showers, lu the midst of the 
milky sea, ITari hiinscdf, in the form of a tortoise ; served as a 
pivot for the mountain, us it was whirled around. The holder ol’ 
the mace and discus was present in other forms iimongst the gods 
Au<l demons, and assisted to drag ihe monui'ch of the serpent race ; 
and in nuother vast body he .--jii np' h ilie summit of the mountain. 
With one portion of his eneigy, unseen b}" gods or demons, he 
bustniued the serpent king ; and with auothcr infused vigour into 
the gods. 

From the ocean, thus churned by the gods and dunuvas, first up- 
rose the cow Surablia, the fountain of milk, and curds, worshipped 
by the divinities, and beheld by them anil their associates W'ilh 
minds disturbed, and eyes gli&tcning with delight. Then, as the 
holy Siddlias in the sky wondered what this could be, appeared 
the goddess Varuni [tlie deity of wine,] her eyes roiling with 
intoxication. Next, from the whirlpool of the deep, sprang the 
celestial Purijatii tree, the delight of the nymphs of heaven, per- 
fuming the world with its blossoms. The troop of Apsarosus, the 
nymphs of heaven, were then produced, of surprising loveliucss, 
endowed with beauty and with taste. The cool -rayed moon next 
roaa and was seized by Muliadcvu : and then imison was engendered 
from the sea, of which the snake gods (Nagas) took possession. 
Dhanwantari, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the cup of 
Amritu, next came forth ; beholding whicli, the sons of Dili and 
of Daiiu, as well ns the Muni.«, were filled with satisfaction and 
delight. Then, seated on a full-blown lotus, and holding u water- 
lily in her hand, the goddess Sri, radiant with beauty, rose from 
(he waves. The great sages, enraptured, hymned her with the 
song dedicated to her praise. Viswavasu and other heavenly quiris- 
lers sang, and Ghirtachi and other celestial nymphs danced before 
her. Gangi aud other holy streams attended for her ablutions ; 
and the elephants of the skies, taking up their pure waters in 
vases of gold, poured (hem over the goddess, tho queeu of (he 
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universal world. Tlie sea of milk in person presented her with 
a wreath of iicver-fudiug flowers ; and the artist of the gods (Vis- 
wakurma) decorated her per&ou with heavenly ornaments. Thus 
bathed, attired, and adorned, the goddess, in the view of the celes- 
tials, cast herself upon the br^st of llari, and there reclining, 
turned her eyes upon the deities, who were inspired with rapture 
by her gaze. Not so the Daityas, who, with Viprachitti at their 
head, were filled with indignation, as Vishnu turned away from 
them, and they were abandoned by the goddess of inof^ieri ty 
(Lakshmi). 

“ The powerful and indignant Daityas then forcibly seized the 
Amrita-cup that was in the hand of Dhanwantari : but Vi&hnu, 
assuming a female form, fascinated and deluded them ; and recov- 
ering the Amrita from them, delivered it to the gods. Sakra and 
the other deities quaffed the Ambrosia. The incensed demons, 
grasping their weapons, fell upon them ; but the gods, into whom 
the Ambrosial draught hujd infused new vigour, defeated and put 
their host to flight, and they fled through the regions of space, and 
plunged into the subterraneous realms of Patala. The gods thereat 
greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the discus and niacc, 
and resumed their reign in heaven. The sun shoue-^with renovated 
splendour, and again discharged his appointed task ; and the celes- 
tial luminaries again circled, in their respective orbits. Fire oiicc 
more blazed aloft, beautiful in splendour ; and the minds of all 
beings were animated by devotion. The three worlds again were 
rendered happy by prosperity ; and Indra the chief of the gods, was 
restored to power.” (V. P., p. 77.) The legend as given in the 
Ramfiyaua may be found in Carey's Translation, Vol. J, p. 410— 
and that of the Mah^lBharata in Sir C. Wilkins’ Bliagavat Giia — 
Bangalore edit., p. lOo. 

Anabhitra — A proper name of; 1, A prince of the solar race, 
a descendant of Sagara, son of Nighna and brother of Ragliu, the 
fifty-second king of Ayodhy^ ; 2, a son of the king Kreebtu or 
Eroshtri by Gaudhiri and father of Siiii or, according to others, a 
grandson of Vrishui, sou of Sumitra bv Madri and brother to Sini ; 
or, again, a grandson of Dhrishta, sou of Sumitra. &c. 
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Anadi-chitta-para-meshti— Kternnl in td lectual heavenly 
dweller ; the Jain name of the Supreme Being, the Lord of all, 
who dwells in M6ksha~l6k(t^ the world of bliss. 

Ananfifanu — A name of Cupid, the Hindu god of love. 

Ananta — Infinite. Called also Sesha or Vasuki. The king of 
the Nigas, a race of serpents which inhabit P6t41a. He belongs 
purely to the Puranic period, and is described ns having a thou- 
sand hooded-heads, on the foreheads of which was inscribed the 
sign called Swastika, the mystic cross which betokens good for- 
tune. He is clothed in purple and wears a white necklace. In one 
hand he holds a plough, in the other a pestle. At the end of each 
kalpa he vomits a venomous 6re wliich destroys all creation. He 
bears the universe on his head and produces earthquakes whenever 
he yawns. On his body Vishnu reposes, during the intervals of 
creation, and is sheltered by his hoods which stretch out above 
him like a canopy. He proved a very useful personage at the 
churning of the ocean ; the gods seizing his tail and the demons 
his head, they twisted- him round Mount Mem, and thus formed a 
churn on a large scale. — J, C. Thomson. 

AnEnta — l, A name of Vishnu or Krishna; 2, a name of 
Baladeva, the elder brother of Krishna ; 3, a name of Siva ; 4, a 
name of Budra, in an Upanishad of the Atharvana veda ; 5, a name 
of S^sha, the chief of the Nigas or serpent race as described 
above : the couch and constant attendant of Vishnu \ 6, a 
name of Vasuki, another king of the serpents, the brother of the 
former ; 7, a name of one of the Viswadevas ; 8, the name of the 
fourteenth of the twenty-four Arhats or Jaiua deified saints of the 
present Avasarpini ; 9, the name of a king of Kashmir ; 10, ft pro- 
per name common to several authors, &e. 

Ananda Oiri — A Sanscrit author who lived about the lOtJi 
century and wrote several w^orks which are still extant and of 
some value : among them are the Sankara Dig Vijaya, the Life of 
Sankar&charya, &c. 

Anaranya — A venerable patriarch whose daughter Pushka- 
rani, was mother of the Mann -Chakshusa. 
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AnaBUya— Charity. The. daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Atri, celebrated for her piety and virtue. Atri introduced her to 
Sita, to 'whom she gave an ointment to render her ** beautiful for 
ever.” 

Andakataha— The shell of the muudane egg. Beyond the 
sea of fresh water is a region of twice its extent, where the land is 
of gold, and where no living beings reside. Thence extends the 
L6kll-16ka mountain, which is 10,000 yojanns in breadth, and as 
many in height ; and beyond it perpetual darkness invests tAe 
mountain all around ; which darkness is again encompassed by the 
shell of the egg. 

Andhaka — A proper name of: 1, a demon, a son of Kasyapa 
and Diti with a thousand arms and heads, two thousand eyes and 
feet, and called Andhaka, because he walked like a blind man 
although he saw very well ; in his attempt to take away the P&ri- 
jfita tree of Swarga he was slain by Siva ; 2, a grandson of Krosh- 
tri, and son of Yuddh^yita, who together tvith his brother Vrishni 
is the ancestor of the celebrated family of the Audhuka-Vrishnis ; 

a grandson of Vi-islmi (the brother of Andhaka), and son of 
Swapbalka by Gandini ; 4, a sou of Sattwat, belonging to the same 
family, by Kausn1y& ; 5, a son of Bhima (of the same family) and 
father of Revata. [The foregoing lineage, 2-5, is taken from the 
Harivausa. In the Linga Purina an Andhaka is a son- of Nahusha 
who, according to other Puranas, is the ancestor of Kroshtri ; in 
the Kurma Purina an Andhaka is a son of Ansa and father of 
Sattwata, while in the Vishnu P. a prince of that name is men- 
tioned as the son of Sattwata w^ho is apparently the same as the 
Sittw'at of the Hariv.] ; 6, The name of n Muni (in the Padma 
Purina.) 

Andhrft kinpii dynasty of, celebrated in the south of lodia 
from a very early period. Professor Wilson makes it commence 
about 20 years b.c., though they might not have established their 
authority in Magadhi until the first centuries of the Ghnstian era. 
They arc noticed by Pliuy. 

Andhra Dipaca — An old and very good Dictionary of the 
Telugu language, by Mamidi Venciiyn. 
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Andhra — San&crituame for the Telugu language. Andhra 
is the ancient name of Telingana, the Telugu country. 

Andrajatias — The same as Andliras, the Telugu people, or 
inhabitants of Telingaua, formerly called Gentoos. 

Anga — A name of a minor Dwipa, peopled by Mlechchhas 
who w’orship Hindu divinities ; 2, A country in the neighbourhood 
of Bhagulpur. It is the scene of several of the legends of tlie 
Ramdyana. A dynasty of Buddhist Rajas reigned at Anga about 
the second century of the Christian era under the name of Karnas; 
and it is thought that the Brahmanical compilers of the Mali^bha- 
rata wislied to establish a mythical connection between the Kama 
w^ho fought in the great war, and the Kama Rajas of Anga who 
flourished at a much later period. 

Anga — The eldest of the six sons of Uru, a descendant of 
Dhruva, of the family of Atri. Anga who had by his wife Suiiitha, 
only one son named Vena, whose right arm was rubbed by the 
Rishis for the purpose of producing from it progeny. (See Prithu.) 

Angada — A son of Lackshmana, king of Angadi, and brother 
of RAma ; 2, the son of Yali, who was installed Tuvaraja of Kish- 
kindha ; 3, a son of Gada by Vrihati. 

Allganyasa karanyasa — The mantras used in the early 
morning by Brahmans, with certain motions of their Angers, and 
touching various parts of their bodies. 

Angaja — (Lust). A son of Brahma. The virtues and vices are 
r epresented as the progeny of Brainha. 

Angaraka — A Rudra. There are eleven >vcll-knowu Rudras, 
lords of the three worlds ; but each one of the elevcu has many 
appellations in the different Puranas. 

Angaras — One of the peoples enumerated in the V. P. 

Angas — There are six Augns, or subsidiary portions of tire 
Vedas, viz : — Siksha, rules for reciting the prayers, the accents and 
tones to be observed ; Kalpa, ritual; Vyakarana, grammar; Nirukta, 
glossarial comment ; Chhandas, metre ; and Jy otish, astronomy. 
The four Vedas, the six Angas, with Mimansa, theology ; Nyaya, 
logic ; Dharma, the institutes of law, and the Puranas, constitute 
the fourteen principal branches of knowledge. 
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Angiras — A Prajapati who married Smriti (memory) one of 
the daughters of Dakhliu. He is the reputed author of many 
vaidik hymns, but is meuiioued also in a subsequent period as one 
of the inspired legislators of India, and as the author of an astrono- 
mical work. “ The various legends connected with his life seem 
to have been occasioned hy the word Angiras coming from the 
same radical as, and its sound recalling that of Agni, fire (q. v,) 
Hence we find Angiras somerimes either as an epithet or as the 
father of Agni, and the saint himself connected chiefly with such 
hymns as are addressed to Agni, to Indra or to deities of a kindred 
description : a portion of the fourth Veda, the Atharvan, reports 
him also as an expounder of the Bramhavidya (q. v.) or the sacred 
knowledge that had been imparted to him by Satyavaha, a descend- 
ant of Blianidvaja. Though Augiras, as may be concluded from 
his name being connected with the authorship of a great portion of 
the sacred Hindu literature, appears to have been one of the ol Jest 
civilizers of India, no historical date is to be obtained from* the 
epic or purduic literature where the vaidik legends of his life are 
merely amplified ; there lie is named as one of the Prajdpatis or 
progenitors of mankind, engendered, according to some by Manu, 
according to others by Bralimd himself, either with the female half 
of his body or from his mouth, or from the space between his eye- 
brows. As such he is considered also as one of the seven Rishis 
who preside over the reign of the first Manu, or Svayambhuva. 
He is called, besides, the juries t of the Gods, tlie Lord of the Sacri- 
fice, &c. Sometimes he is considered as a son of -Uru by Agueyi, 
the daughter of Agni. His daughters are the Richas (or vaidik 
hymns) and also Sasvati, Sinivali, Kuhu, Raka, Anumati ; his sons 
are Samvarta, the manes called Havishmats, Ujathaya, Brihaspati, 
Markaudeya ; his wives, Smriti (traditional science), two daugh- 
ters of Daksha, Swadha and Sati, and Sraddha, the daughter of 
the sage Kardama. As an astronomical personification he is Bri- 
haspati himself, or the regent of the planet Jupiter and presides 
over the sixth year of the cycle of sixty years.” — Goldstucktr. 

Angirasas — Warrior priests. These who were kshatryas by 
birth, the heads of the family of Rathinara, were called Angirasas 
(sons of Angiras) and were brahmans as well ns k^batryasu This 
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affords an instance of a mixture of character, of which several 
similar cases occur. Kshatryas by birth become brahmans by pro- 
fession, and such persons are usually considered as Angirasas, 
descendants or followers of Angiras, who may have founded a 
school of warrior pries ts.’* — Wilson. 

Anila. — (Wind) Vasu. The deities called Vasus, because, pre- 
ceded by fire, they abound in splendour and might, are severally 
named Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhava (fire), Anila (wind), Anala(fire), 
Pratusha (daybreak) and Prabh&sa, (eight) ; 2, The son of Tansu 
and father of Dushyanta ; 8, A R&kshasa. 

Awim a. — A superhuman faculty, ^r the possession o£"a divine 
infiuence to be attained by austei*e devotion ; or the faculty of 
assuming an atomic, subtle, invisible, supreme condition of existence, 
supposed to be attainable by men through a course of austerities, 
attended with magical rites, in honor of l^iva and Farvati. 

Aniruddha — The son of Pitulyumna. He is described oa a 
powerful and gallant prince, who was fierce in fight, an ocean of 
prowess, and the tamer of his foes.” He was beloved by Usha, 
daughter of Sana. Her companion Chitralekha, being endowed 
with magic power, sot- off through the air toDwaraku, and returned 
bringing Aniruddha along with her to the palace of Sana. The 
guards discovering him there with Usha reported it to the king, 
who sent a body of his followers to'seize the prince ; but the valiant 
youth slew his assailants, on which Bana advanced against him 
and endeavoured to kill him. Finding however that Aniruddhi^ 
was not to be subdued by prowess, he brought his magical faculties 
into the conflict, by which he succeeded in capturing the Yadu 
prince and binding him in serpent bonds. When Aniruduiia was 
missed from Dwdraka, and the Yadavas were enquiring of one 
another whither he had gone, Ndiwda came to them and told them 
he was the prisoner of B6na. Krishna immediately summoned 
Garuda, who came with a wish, and mounting upon him, along with 
Bala and Pradyumna, ^ set ofi* for the city of B6na. A great battle 
then took place in which Krishna with his discuss lopped away the 
thousand arms of B&na, and would have killed hinr. but for the 
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interference of Siva on his behalf. Krishna then went to tlie place 
where Aniruddha was confined. The fetters that bound him were 
destroyed, being blasted by the breath of Garuda ; and Krishna, 
placing him, along with his wife Usha, on the celestial bird, returned 
with Pradyumna and Bdma to Dwaraka.” Y. P. Professor Wilson 
thinks that the legend describes a serious struggle between the 
Saivas and Yaishnavas in which the latter were victorious. 

Anjaka^One of the Ddnavas, a son of Yiprachitti, of the * 
families of the Daityas. 

Anjan — second elephant of Indra. 

An j ana — A serpent with many heads, one of the progeny of 
Kadru, Y. P., V. I., c. 21. 

Anrita* — Falsehood, son of Adhaima, (vice) maiTied to Nikriti, 
they had two sons, Bhaya (fear) and Naraka (hell), and twins to 
them two daughters, Maya (deceit) and Yedanu (torture), who 
became their wives. In the Ramayana, Anrita is the name of one 
of the mystical weapons delivered by Rdma to Yiswdmitra. 

Ansa— One of the twelve Xdityds. Y. P., p. 122. 

Ansuman— A mythical r^'a of the solar race, the son of 
Asamanj, and father of Dilipa. He was the grandson of Sagara, 
who was sent by him to recover the sacrificial steed. Ansumat 
having arrived at the place of the great Rishi, Kapila, prayed to 
him and so propitiated him, that the saint gave up the horse and 
predicted his future greatness. Sagara on recovering the steed 
completed his sacrifice. 

Prince Ansum&n, the strong and brave 
Followed the rede Supama gave, 

The glorious hero took the horse. 

And homeward quickly bent his couree.” — Griffiths. 

Ansaumti — A river mentioned in the Kig Yeda, on the banks 
of which Krishna the JDasyu was conquered by Raja Rigiswan. 

Antacliaras— A class of Border tribes, mentioned in the Y. P. 

Antariksha-*A Yyasa, son of Kinnara, the arranger of the 
Vedas in the thirteenth DwUpai'a* The great Bishis are eaid in the 
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V. P. to .have an^anged the Vedas twentj^eight times, a list is 
given of the twenty-eight Vy£sas of the present Manwantara ; 2, 
A king of the family of Ikshw&ku, a son of Kinnara and father of 
Suvarna. 

/I Till — A son of Yay&ti who was made by his father king of 
the North^to goveni as viceroy under his younger brother Puru, 
whom he appointed supreme monarch of the earth. 

Anubliavainrita — A vairdgya treatise, which exists only in 
the Dra vidian languages, and appears to be entirely unknown in other 
parts of India. Dr. Ballantyne informed the writer in 1852 that 
none of the pandits in the Benares College knew of the work : it 
contains a treatise on the Upanishads,— a sort of exposition of 
Pantheism — shows that the existence of a material world cannot be 
proved — that nil is Mfiy a— recommends retirement from domestic life 
and meditation, in order to the soul’s purification aud final beatitude. 

Anugraha — The eighth creation, which possesses both the 
qualities of goodness aud darkness. This seems to have been taken 
from the Sknkya philosophy, and is described in the Pndma, Linga, 
aud Matsya Pur^nas. It is the creation of which we have a notion, 
or to which we give assent (anuginha) in contradiction to organic 
creation, or that existence of which we have sensible perception. 

Anugraha-Sarga — A technical phrase meaning “ Benevolent 
Nature,” one of the Aphorisms of the S^nkhya Philosophy as stated 
in the Compendium of Principles. “ Benevolent creation” it is said 
consists of the production of external objects from the five subtile 
elements, viz., of sound, tangibility, colour, savour, odour, firamha 
perceiving these (the senses) to be destitute of a sphere of action, 
created external objects, or benevolent nature.” 

Anulllada'^Son of Hiranyakaslpu, and brother of the wise 
Prihlada, the augmenter of the Daitya race [Prihladu.] 

Anukramailis — Systematic indices to various portions of the 
ancient Vaidic literature. The most perfect Anukramani is that of 
the Sanhita of the Big V^da. It is ascribed to K£tyayau&, an 
author chiefiy known by his works in the Yajur Veda aud S6ma 
Veda. Its name is Sarvanukramoui, i. e., the index of all things. 
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It gives the first words of each hjmn, the number of versei^ the 
name and family' of the poets^ the names of the deities and the 
metres of every verse. Max Muller fixes the date of Kfityayanfi’s 
wi'itiug in the latter half of the fourth century, b. c. 

Ap nTp —A female Buddhistic Arhat or saint who is renowned 
for having introduced the Buddhistic religion into LankH or Ceylon 
in the time of the king As6ka ; she was the wife of Mahfiniga, the 
younger brother of Mah^ndra and received the dignity of a female 
Arhat from Sanghamitr^, the sister of Mah^ndra ; 2, A queen of 
Ceylon renowned for her profligacy. She was the wife of Korftuga, 
the brother of Mah^kula-mahatishya, whom she killed by poison as 
well as his son Tishya and four paramours whom she married in 
succession. A second son of Mah&kula, Kilakauatishya, revolted 
at last against her and caused her death in the year 41 b. c. — 
Goldstucker. 

Anuniftti — One of the four daughters of Angiras ; the first day 
of the moon’s wane. The four daughters are the four phases of the 
moon, V, P., p. 83. The goddess of the day when the moon is in 
the third and fourth quarters. 

Axiuradha^^ lunar mansion in Jiradgavf. For an explana- 
tion of the divisions of the celestial sphere, see V. P., p. 226. 

Anushtubh — A metre froiA the northern mouth of 
Brahma, along with the Sama Veda, &c., V. P., p. 42 ; 2, A name 
of Saraswati. 

Anuvatsara — Fourth cyclic year. Fifteen days of thirty 
Muhurttas, each is called a Paksha (a lunar fortnight) ; two of 
these make a month, two mouths a solar season, three seasons u 
northern or southern declination (Ayana) ; and these two compose 
a year. Years, made up of four kinds of months, are distinguished 
into five kinds ; and an aggregate of all the varieties of time, is 
termed a Yuga or cycle. The years are severally called Samvatsare, 
Parivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara and Vatsara. This is the time 
called a yuga. 

Anyad6Byft***ThG name given to words derived fi*om foreign 
languages. 
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Ji'pfi — Ooe of the deities called Yasus. (See Anila.) 

Apftmurtti — sinless sons of Atri. 

ApEna — One of the ten winds which brahmans believe to be 
lodged in the body ; this one resides in the region of the navel, 
and forces out the solid and liquid secretions. 

Apara — A technical term in the Sankhya philosophy, denot- 
ing that kind of mental acquiescence or indifference which ariscB 
from the reflection that sensual objects perish in consequence of 
enjoyment, and that there is a feeling of pain or trouble when they 
perish. 

AparagOdaDE — Buddhistic Cosmogony.) One of the 
four dwipas or continents, in shape like a round mirror, aud seven 
thousand Yojanas in breadth, to the west of the Mahameru which 
is in the centre of the earth. 

Aparajita — 1> One of the eleven Riidrns ; 2, A name of 
Siva and of Vishnu ; 3, A name of Durga. 

Aparna — A name of Umo, a daughter of Himavat aud Mena, 
so called because she did not even cat a leaf during her perform- 
ance of religious austerities. 

Apaspati — A son of Uttauapada, and brother of Dhriiva, q. v, 

ApaBtamba — A celebrated writer, author of the Samaya- 
ch&rica sutras. The precise period at which he lived is not known, 
but his writings arc much valued. — A, S. L., p. 206. 

Apaya — A name of the Prajapati Vasishtha. “As” says 
Professor Wilson, “ he performs the office of Brahma, he should be 
regarded as that divinity, but this is uot exactly the case. Apava 
becomes two-fold, and in the capacity of bis male half begets 
oflfspring by the female.’* V. P., p. 52. 

Appamanabba — name of the twelfth heaven of Bud- 
dhism. 

Appaina&a Subha — fifteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Apratisht^ha-^Ofie of the Narakas or hells, of which twenty- 
eight are enumerated. They are called the awful proTjnees of the 
kingdom of Yama, texTible with instruments of torture. 
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Apsarasas — The name given to the nymphs of heaven 
created by Biidima in the commencement of the Kalpa. They are 
also said to have been produced from the ,/hirlpool of the deep, of 
surprising loveliness. In some of the Pur^nas they are callcid 
the daughters of Kasyapa and Muni. The Apsarasas are of two 
kinds : Laukika, “ worldly,” of whom thirty-four are specified ; 
and Daivika or divine, ten in number ; the latter furnish the indivi- 
duals most frequently engaged in the interruption of the penances of 
holy sages. There are also fourteen Gaiias — or troops of Apsarasas, 
bearing peculiar designations as Ahutas, &c. “ Originally these 

deities seem to have been personifications of tlie vapours which are 
attracted by the sun, and form into mist or clouds : their character 
may be thus interpreted in the few hymns of the Rig Veda where 
mention is made of them. At a subsequent period when the Gand- 
harva of the Rig Veda, wlio personifies there especially the fire of 
the Sun, expanded into the Fire of Lightning, the rays of the moon 
and other attributes of the elementary life of heaven, as w'ell as 
into pious acts referiing to it, ihe Apsarasas become divinities 
which represent phenomena or objects both of a physical and ethi- 
cal kind, closely associated with that life ; thus iu the Yajurveda 
sunbeams are called the Apsarasas, associated with the Gaudharva 
who is the sun ; Planets are termed the Apsarasas connected with 
the Gandharva Fire ; Constellations are the Apsarasas of the Gan- 
dharva Wind, &c., &c. lu the last Mythological epoch when the 
Gandharvas have saved from their elementary nature merely so 
much as to be musicians iu the paradise of India, the Apsarasas 
appear among other subordinate deities which share in the meriy 
life of Indra’s heaven, as the wives of the Gandharvas, but more 
especially as wives of a licentious sort, and they are promised there- 
fore, too, as a reward to heroes fallen in battle when they arc 
received in the paradise of Indra ; and while, in the Rig Veda, they 
assist Soma to pour down his floods, they descend in the epic liter- 
ature on earth merely to shake the virtue of penitent sages, and to 
deprive them of the power they would otherwise have acquired 
through unbroken austerities.” — Qoldstucker, Sans. Diet. 

Aptoxyaxna — A sacrificial rite produced from Bramha's 
northern mouth, V. P. “ The Ajiioryam is the seventh or last 
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part of the Jyotishtoma, for the performance of which it is not 
essentially necessaiy, but a voluntary sacrifice instituted for the 
attainment of a specific desire. The literal meaning of the word would 
be in conformity with the Praudhamannramd ‘ a sacrifice which 
procures the attainment of the desired object.” ’ — Goldstucker. 

Aradhya — The name of a class of Brahmans who recede 
somewhat from the extreme tenets of the Vv’a Saivasy and tend 
somewhat towards the ^aishnavas. Busava was originally an 
Aradhya brahman, though in the Parana bearing his name the sect 
is spoken of very contemptuously. 

Arfl.gfl. — A Sun. When Vishnu assumes the character of 
Budra, the destroyer, and descends to reunite all creatures with 
himself, he enters into the seven solar rays which dilate into seven 
suns — the name of the first is Araga. 

Arftny&k&B — “ The Treatises of the Forest.” So named, as 
Sayaua informs us, because they had to be read in the Forest. 
“It might almost seem,” says Max Muller, “as if they were 
intended for the Vanaprasthas only, people who, after having per- 
formed all the duties of students and householders, retire from the 
world to the forest, to end their days in the contemplation of the 
deity.” In some instances the Aranyakas form part of the 
Brahmanas and thus share the authority of Sruti or revelation. 
Part of one however is ascribed to a human author Asvalanyaka. 
Another part is quoted by Sayana as being a Sutra work of 
Sauuakas. The Aranyakas pre-suppose the existence of the 
Brahmanas, and may be regarded as an enlargement upon them. 
The chief interest which they possess at the present moment con- 
sists in their philosophy. The philosophical chapters, teiTned 
Upanishads, are almost the only portion of Vedic literature exten- 
sively read to this day. The Vedanta, the Sankya, the Vais&hika, 
tlie Nyaya and Yoga philosophers, all appeal to the Upanishads in 
support of their tenets. “ Traces of modern ideas are not wanting 
in the Aranyakas, and the very fact that they are destined for a 
class of men who had retired from the world in order to give them- 
selves up to the highest problems, shows an advanced, and an 
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already dccliuiug and decaying society, not unlike the monastic 
age of the Christian world .” — Max .Vuller, A. S. L., Chap. II. 

Arati, Alati— A ceremony on the birth of a brahman child. 
The Abbe DuBois thus describes it : “ Upon a plate of copper they 
place a lamp, made of u paste from rice-flour. It is supplied with 
oil and lighted. The married women, but not widows, for their 
presence would be unlucky, take hold of the plate with both hands, 
and raising it as high as the head of the person for whom the cere- 
mony is performed, describe in that position a number of circles 
with the plate and the burning lamp. 

Sometimes, in place of the rice lamp, they fill the plate with 
water, colored red with a mixture of saffron and other ingredients ; 
and with thi.s describe their circle, raising it as high as the head of 
the Iverson who is the object of the ceremony. 

The intention of this ceremony is to avert fascination by the eye, 
and to prevent the accidents which arise out of 1 know n^t what 
evil impression occasioned by the jealous looks of certain persons. 
The credulity of the Hindus respecting this sort of injury is carried 
to excess : and it is for that reason that the ceremony of the drati^ 
which is considered to have the virtue of preventing the effect of 
those glances, is so common and so universal among the Hindus, 
aud- especially among persons of high rank, who, being more 
observed and having more enemies than private individuals, ai’e 
more exposed to the evil influence of malevolent or jealous looks. 
'When such pei>ous therefore appear iu public, the first thing that 
is done on their return home, is to perform this ceremony of the 
arati over them, as an antidote to the ill-designed looks which may 
have been cast upon them. For the same reason princes have the 
ceremony repented several times in a day. 

This sort of superstition or idle observance is by no means 
peculiar to the Hindus. I have seen cantons in France, (and 1 
suppose it is not different iu many other countries,) where the 
people were scarcely less infatuated. I have known decent villagers 
who would not have dared to show their young children to people 
they did not know, or to persons of bad appearance, lest their 
invidious or ill-boding look should occasion some mischief to befall 
them.” — M^n^ners uml Customs of the Hindus, 
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AfltHHM— The people about Mount Abu in Guzerat — called 
Arbnda hi the Putinas. 

Archisll— (Flwne). The wife of Kris&swa, and mother of Dhii- 
maketo (comet). 

Ardra— A lunar mansion in Gajavithi. The path of the sun 
and other planets amongst the lunar asterisms is divided into three 
portions or Avasthknas, northern, southern and central, called 
severally Air&vata, Jaradgava and Vaiswduara. Each of these 
again is divided into three parts or Yitbis. Each of these Vithis 
contains three asterisms. 

Arghfl. — A gift indicating great respect, such as fruit and 
flowers, or milk and honey, which are oflered to an idol, or to a 
brahman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 

Ahrat — U A king of southern Kai*nataka who was converted 
by Rishabba ; 2, A name of a deified sage among the Jainas. 

Arhatas — ^ name applied to the Jains, q. v. 

Ari8hta~i» A demon who in the form of a savage bull came 
one evening to the spot where Krishna and the Gopis were dancing 
together. His color was that of a cloud chaiged with rain, he had 
vast horns ; and his eyes were like two fiery suns, his tail was 
erect, his dewlap hung low, and he was a terror to the herds. The 
herdsmen and their women were exceedingly frightened, and call- 
ed aloud on Krishna, who came to their succour, without any fear. 
Ho waited the near approach of the bull, when he seized him by 
the horns and pressed his sides with his knees. Tearing off one 
of the horns he beat the fierce demon with it till he died, vomiting 
blood from his mouth. The herdsmen then praised Krishna ; 2, A 
daughter of Daksha, and wife of Kasynpa. V. P. 

Alifllltanemi— 1> A Piijapati, who married four daughtei-s 
of Daksha ; 2, A name of Kasyapa. His daughter Kesini became 
the wife of Sagara. 

Aljuna— The third of the five sons of Pindu by his wife 
Kunti or Pritha, who, however, received amatoiy visits from the 
goda Dharma, V&yu and Indra, who ai'e therefore put forward as 
the real fathers of Yudhiehthira, Bhima and Arjuna, in order to 
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give these heroes a divine origin. Aijuna is therefore called the 
sou of Indra. He was taught the use of the bow by Drdna, and 
was his best loved pupil : this excited the jealousy of his cousia 
Duryodhaiia, and ultimately led to the banishment of the P^ndavaa 
from Court. Arjuna appeared at the exhibition of arms at Hasting- 
pura, where he performed marvellous feats iu archery, sword- 
playing, whirling the chakra, and throwing the noose. At the 
Swayamvara of Draupadi, Arjuna was disguised ns a brahman, and 
succeeded in hitting the golden fish after all the Rajas had fail^ ; 
he was at once acknowledged by Draupadi as the victor ; she 
threw the garland round his neck, and permitted him to lend her 
away according to the rule of the Swayamvara. Draupadi became 
the wife of the five bi’others ; each had a house and garden of his 
own, and Draupadi dwelt with each of them in turn for two days 
at a time ; and it was a law amongst them that if a brother entered 
the house of another brother, whilst Draupadi was dwelling there, 
he should depart out of the city and go into exile for twelve years. 
It happened that this rule wn.'s inadvertently violated by Arjuna, 
who went into exile in consequence. He was accompanied by 
many brahmans, and visited many sacred places. At Ilurdwar n 
damsel named Ulupi, the daughter of Vasuki, the Raja of the Nagas, 
saw Arjuna and besought him to espouse her, and he abode with 
her many days. 

After this he visited the countries of the south, and in the 
Muheudra mountain .saw Parasu Rama from whom he obtained 
some excellent weapons. In the city of Manipura, Chitrangada 
the daughter of the Raja, saw Arjuna and desired him for her 
husband. They were married on the condition that any son she 
might have should remain to succeed to the Raj of Manipura. She 
gave birth to a son who was named Babhru-vahana. After a 
residence there of three years Arjuna took leave of his wife and 
son and proceeded on his travels. 

The next place to which he went was Prabhdsa near Dwaraka. 
Here he wn.s met by Krishna, who gave orders that the city of 
Dwaraka should be dressed out with flowers and banners and every 
sign of rejoicing. Krishna gave a great entertainment to all the 
chieftains and their ladies, on the beautiful hill of Raivatakn, 
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Arjuna was smitten with the charms of Subhadra, the sister of 
Krishna. In a few days they were married by the contrivance of 
Krishna, and when the twelve years of exile were accomplished 
Aijuna departed with his wife Subhadra for the city of Indrapras- 
tha. His brothers received him with gladness and Draupadi was 
soon reconciled to Subhadra. 

Arjuna’s elder brother, the Raja Yudhishthira, determined to 
perform the great sacrifice culled the Riijasuya. This was success- 
fully accomplished, but it revived the old feud between the 
Kauravas and Paiidavas. Dui-yodhana invited his kinsmen to a 
gambling match, seeking by under-hand means to deprive Yud- 
hishthira of his Raj. — [See Yudhishthira.] 

In the course of the second exile of the Pandavas, Arjuna “ by 
the advice of his mythical grandfather Vyasa, for the sake of per- 
fonning such penances as should propitiate the gods, and induce 
them to grant him celestial weapons which would ensure him the 
victory over Duryodhana and the Kauravas. On reaching the 
Mandara mountain he heard a voice in the sky calling upon him 
to stop ; and Indra appeared in all his glory, and promised to give 
him the divine weapons provided he succeeded in propitiating the 
god Siva. Arjuna then entered upon a course of austerities so 
severe that Siva was perfectly gratified, but proved the valoui of 
his worshipper by taking upon himself the form of a mountaineer 
and engaging Arjuna in single combat. Arjuna, unable to make 
any impression upon his enemy, at length discovered the deity, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of Siva ; upon which Siva gave 
him one of his most powerful weapons. Subsequently the gods of 
the four quarters of the universe — Indra, Yama, Varuna, andr 
Kuv^i-a — presented themselves to Arjuna, and respectively fur- 
nished him with their own peculiar weapons. Arjuna was then 
carried away in Indra’s chariot to the city of Amaravati, which is 
the heaven of Indra. There he spent many years in practising the 
use of arms ; and at length was sent by Indra to make war against 
the Daityas of the sea. 

The mythic account of Arjuna’s wars against the Daityas of the 
sea, is also worthy of notice if only as a creation of the imagina- 
tion. On approaching the coast in a chariot which flew through 


the air, Aijuoa beheld the sea rising in vast heaps, and saw ships 
Inden with rubies, and fishes and tortoises os large as mountains. 
He blew his war shell and the Daityas trembled with fear, but 
in return they sounded their drums and trumpets so loudly that 
the monsters of the deep leaped above the waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful mantras as he 
discharged his arrows, and kept them all at bay. They rained 
fire, water, and mountains upon him, but he triumphed in the end » 
and slew them all. Then the w^omen came out screaming like, 
cranes, but Arjuua passed them by and entered the city, where he 
saw chariots 'with ten thousand horses of the colour of peacocks. 
Meantime the women were terrified at the rolling of his chariot, 
and fied to their houses, whilst the noise of their ornaments 
resembled the falling of stones upon a mountain. After this victory 
Arjuna returned to Indra, and was rewarded with great praises ; 
and the sovereign of the gods presented him with a chain of gold 
and a diadem, and with a war-shell which sounded like thunder.” 

After these extravagant myths Arjuua is said to have been in 
the service of Kaja Virata, as teacher of music and dancing, until 
Ihe expiration of the thirteen years of exile. When negotiations 
took place for the restoration of the Ptindavas, Arjuna exerted 
himself to win over Krishna to their side ; and Knshna promised 
to drive his chariot in the war which ensued. It was then that 
the celebrated dialogue known as the Bhagavat Gita, took place. 
On the first day of the war Arjuna fought with Bhishma : on the 
following day he rallied the Pandavas after they had been repulsed 
by Bhishma, and the latter reluctantly engaged in a second combat 
with him. He also rescued his son Abhimanyu from Duryodhana. 
In another terrible confiict with Bhishma the latter was mortally 
wounded. Aijuua was afterwards challenged by Susanna and 
his fom brethren : contrary to the advice of Yudhishthira he 
accepted the challenge, defeated Susarma and his brethi'en ; 
fought Susarma a second lime in another locality ; and during his 
absence his son Abhimanyu was slain by six of the Kaurava chief- 
tains. Arjuua was overpowered with grief when he heard this, 
and vowed to take the life of Jayadratha before the setting of the 
morrow’s sun. Tin's he accomplished, and not long after killed 
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Kama with a crescent-shaped arrow. The armies stopped fighting, 
and the gods descended from heaven to witness the battle between 
Aijuna and Kama. 

The Mah&bharata next relates Aijuua's adventures with the 
horse that was captured and Uien let loose for a year, previous to 
the great Asvamedha which Yudhishthira had resolved to perform. 
These adventures constitute twelve legends connected with the 
countries into which the horse is said to have wandered. In the 
seventh of them Arjuna is slain and beheaded by his own son 
Bubhru-v4hana in the city of Manipura, but restored to life by the 
application of a jewel brought from the city of serpents in the 
under world. After the massacre at Prabhasn, Arjuna was sum- 
moned to Dwaraka by Krishna, and on his arrival he directed the 
residue of the people to leave the city. Ilis strength now depart- 
ed from him ; he was advised by Vyasa to abandon worldly con- 
cerns, aud died with the other Paiidavas ou the Himalaya moun- 
tains. His graudson Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu"! succeeded to 
the Raj of Hastiuapura. 

Arshabhu — The first division of the central portion of the 
lunar mansions. 

Arsha marriage—One of tlic eight modes of marriage des- 
cribed by Manu ; in which a father receives from a bridegroom one 
pair of kine, (a bull nud a cow) or two pairs, for religious pur- 
poses, and then gives away his daughter in due form. This is the 
ceremony of the Rishis and probably prevailed amongst all the 
Vedic Aryans. It furnishes proof of the distinction between the 
marriage rite of the Rishis and that of the Brahmans. No reli- 
gious qualification was required iu the bridegroom, and the young 
man simply obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
pair or two of kine. — Wheeler, 

Art*ha Brahmstns — According to the Kerala VlpatiL when 
Par am Rima had recovered a large strip of territory from the 
ocean, on the Malnyalam coast, he set apart certain fisheimen to 
officiate as Brahmans to the rest of the peonle, and promised to 
come at their call. They, however, acted so as to displease him ; 
whereupon he disfranchised them, and called in ti colony of pure 
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Brahmans from Hai Kshitram, to whom he delivered charge of 
the people, iu mutters of rites and ceremonies. The fishermen had 
the title of “ half-brahmniis.”— 

Art’hanesvari— A form of ^^t»a,and, on the left-hand half, is 
ParratL This is doubtless an early hieroglyphic to convey a 
chaste notion of the union of the active deity, with passive matter l 
whence creation. 

ArthaBadhak“"The finance minister of RAja Dasaratha. » 

Arthasastra— One of the eighteen principal branches of 
knowledge, viz., the science of Government as laid down first by 
Vriliasj)ati. 

Arugail — The name given by the Jains to the Supreme Being. 
The popular name of God is Jinan, or Jaiuan ; hence the appella- 
tion Jains. To this God one thousand and eight sacred names are 
ascribed. The attributes of omnipotence and omniscience, of omni- 
presence and infinite benevolence, are given to this deity. See 
Jains. 

Anina — A celebrated son of Kasyapa and Vinata : and brother 
of Garuda the destroyer of serpents. 

Anindh ati— Daughter of Kardama, wife of Yasistha, evident- 
ly an allegorical personification of a religious rite. “One of the 
Pleiades and generally reg.arded as the model of wifely excellence ; ” 
it is a small star close to the middle one iu the tail of Ursa Major : 
and is said to have been the wife of Vasislha. A newly-married 
couple, amongst brahmaus, have this star pointed out to them by the 
Purohita, or Astrologer, and are directed to pay it olieisauce. 

Arvarivat — One of the seven Rishis of the second Mauwan- 
tara. By the seven Rishis wc may oftcji understand the constel- 
lation, Ursa Major. 

ArvaV 38 ll“ 0 “® of the seven princi])al solar rays, that which 
supplies heat to the planet Jupiter. 

Aryabhatta— A celebrated ancient Hindu astronomer. It is 
difficult to determine with accuracy when he lived, but Mr. 
Colcbrookc thinks he flourished soon after the commencement of the 
Cliristian era, or not later than the third or fourth century. 
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Jjyaka — A cowherd iu the Sanscrit drama of the Toy-cart. 
He conspired against the weak and unpopular king then upon the 
throne at Ananti or Ougcin. Aryaka is described as a man with 
* arms like elephants, vast tusks, his breast and shoulders brawny 
as the lion’s, his eyes a coppery red.’ He succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the throne. 

Aryayhichita — A celebrated Dravida Brahman who lived at 
Agrahara iu the 16th century of Salivahana ; his contemporaries 
considered him as an emauation of Siva, on account of his devotien 
for this god, and his great learning. He is said to be the author 
of 84 books on theology, rhetoric an j philosophy ; he died- at Chil- 
lumbrum at the age of ninety. 

Axyaman — One of the twelve Adityas in the Manwantara of 
Vaivaswata. 

Aryan Race, Aryan Languages— Aryavarta was the holy 
land of the brahmans, the country lying between the Him4- 
iaya and the Vindhya mountains, which was the ancient abode of 
the Hindus. In the north-western part of that region, in countries 
watered by the Saraswati, the earliest traditions of the brahmans 
place the ancestors of the Indian race. The name Aryan is now 
generally used to designate that ethnological division of mankind 
otherwise called Indo-European or Indo-Germauic. No one now 
doubts that the brahmans of India belong to the same family, the 
Aiyan or Indo-European family, which civilized the whole of 
Europe. The Aryan race consists of two branches, an eastern and 
a western. The western branch comprehends the inhabitants of 
Europe, with the exception of the Turks, Magyars, and Finns ; 
the eastern comprehends the inhabitants of Armenia, of Persia, 
of Afghanistan and Hindustan. The evidence on which a family 
relation has been established among these nations is that of 
language. 

‘‘ At the first dawn of traditional histoiy,” says Max Muller, we 
see these Aryan tribes migrating across the snow of the Himalaya 
southward toward the ‘ Seven Rivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers 
of the Punjab and the Saras vati), and ever since India has beeu 
called their home. That before that time they had been living in 
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more northern regions, 'ivithiu the same precincts with the ances- 
tors of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans and Celts, is 
a fact as firmly established as that the Normans of William the 
Conqueror were the northmeii of Scandinavia. The evidencp of 
language is irrefragable, and it is the onl^ evidence worth listening 
to with regard to ante-historical periods. It would have been next 
to impossible to discover any traces of relationship between the 
swarthy natives of India and their conc|uerors, whclh(*r Alexander 
or Clive, but for the testimony borne by language. What o|her 
evidence coiihl have reached hack to times when Greece was not 
peopled by Greeks, nor India by Hindus ? Yet these are the times 
of w'hich we are speaking. What authority Avoiild have been strong 
enough to persuade the Grecian army, that their gods and their 
hero ancestors were the same a*^ those of King Poni«, or to con- 
vince the English soldier that tlie same blord was running in his 
veins and in the veins of the dark Bengah'se ? And yet there is 
not an English jury uow-a-days, which, after examining the hoary 
documents of language, would reject the claim of a common descent 
and a legitimate rclatioii'^hip between Hindu, (ireek and Teuton. 
Many words still live in India and in England, that have witnessotl 
the first separation of the northern and ^oulhern Aryans, and these 
.are witnesses not to la* shaken by cro'<‘'-exami nation. The terms 
for God, for house, for father, iriotlier, sou, daughter, for dog ami 
cow, for heart and tear-, for axe and tree*, identical in all the Indo- 
European idiom«, art' like the watcliwords of soldiers. We chal- 
lenge tlie deeming stranger ; and ulieihei he answer with the lips 
of a Greek, or Cirennan, or an Indian, we recognise him as one of 
uur«-elves. Tliongli the lii.-toiian iiiay-fehaki' his head, lliungli the 
j)hysiologi-t may doulit, and the poet scorn the idea, all must yield 
before the lacts furnished by language. Tliere tvas a time when 
the aiieeslors of the Gtdts, the Gcrmam-, tin* SlHvonian>, the fu’eeks 
and Italian^, the Persians and Hindus, were living together within 
the s;,riic leiices, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races. 

It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu was the last to leave 
this common homo, that he saw his brothers all ilopart towards the 
setting sun, and that then, turning towards, the south and the 
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east, lie started alone in search of a new world. But as in his lan- 
guage and in his grammar he has preserved something of what 
seems peculiar to each of tlic northern dialects singly, as he agrees 
with the Greek and the Gcrinaii where the Greek and the Ger- 
man seem to differ fi oiri all the rest, and as no other language 
has carried off so large a share of the common Aryan heirloom — 
whether roots, grammar, words, myths, or legends — it is natural 
to suppose that, though pcrha})S the eldest brother, the Hindu was 
the last to leave the central home of the Aryan family. 

The Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly direction, 
stand before us in history as the principal nations of north-western 
Asia and Europe. They have been the prominent actors in the 
great drama, of history, and have carried to their fullest growth all 
the elements of active life with Avliich our nature is endowed. 
They have perfected society and morals, and Ave learn from their 
literature and work^ of art the elements of science, the laws of art, 
and tlie prinei])lcs of })liiIoRopliy. In CDutinual struggle with each 
other and with Semitic and Turanian races, these Aryan nations 
have become the rulers of history, and it seems to be their mission 
to link all parts of tlie Avorld logctlicr by the chains of civilization, 
comineice and religion. In a Avord, they represent the Aryan man 
ill his historical character. 

But Avhile most of the members of the Aryan family followed 
this glorious path, the southern tribes were sloAvly migrating 
tOAvai ds the mountains Avhich gird the north of India. After cross- 
ing the naiTOAv pasters of the Hindu knsli or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems Avithout much effort, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himala3'nn countries. They 
took for their guides the qirincipal rivers of northera India, and 
were led by them to iicav homes in their beautiful and fertile val- 
leys. It seems as if the gieat mountains in the north had after- 
Avards closed for centuries their Cyclopean gates against new 
immigrations, Avliilc, at the same time, the Avaves of the Indian 
Ocean kept watch over the southern borders of the peninsula. 
None of the great conquerors of antiquity — Sesostris, Semiramis, 
Nebuchaduezziir, or Cyrus, who waged a kind of half-noiradic Avar- 
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fare over Asia, Africa and Europe, aud whose namcB, traced in 
characters of blood, are still legible on the threshold of bistoiy, 
disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlei's. Left to them- 
selves in a world of their own, without a past, and without a 
future before them, they had nothing but themselves to ponder on. 
Struggles there must have been in India also. Old dynasties were 
destroyed, whole families annihilated, and new empires founded. 
Yet the inward life of the Hindu was not changed by these con- 
vulsions. His mind was like the lotus leaf after a shower of rain 
has passed over it ; his character remained the same, passive, medi- 
tative, quiet and full of faith .” — A Sanscrit Lity p, 16. 

Anamai^ — The son and successor of Sagara ; he is thus 
described in the R&m£yana : 

Prince Asamanj brought up with care, 

Scourge of his foes was made the heir. 

But liegemen’s boys he used to cast. 

To Sarju’s waves that hurried past, 

Laughing the while in cruel glee' 

Their dying agonies to sec. 

This wicked prince who aye withstood 
The counsel of the wise and good, 

Who plagued the people in his hate, 

His father banished from the State ; 

His son, kind-spoken, brave and tall, 

Was Au6um£ii, beloved of all.” — Griffiths. 

ABampricahana—The title of the fifth section of the Pan- 
cha Tantrn ; meaning Inconsiderateness. 

Asaxnprajnata — Contemplation, iu which reason is lost sight 
,of ; a complete restraint of the action of thpugnt ; the last stage of 
mental abstraction ; in which even the reflection of his individual 
existence is lost sight of, and he is mentally one with the Supreme 
Being. 

Aflana— The third srtage of Yoga. There are various postures 
in which the Yogi is directed to sit when he engages in meditation, 
Asaua is that iu which he crosses his legs underneath him, and 
lays buld of his feet on each side with hit bauds. 
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— The uame of a constellation. 

— The name of one of the lunar mouths in the Vedas. 

AflhtaVftkra — A brahman, who by a long course of religious 
penance, standing in water, and meditating on the eternal spirit, 
became a celebrated sage or Muni. He was deformed from his 
birth, and on one occasion he was laughed at by the Apsarasas, or 
divine nymphs, on whom in consequence he denounced impreca- 
tions. The nymphs then endeavoured to appease him, and so far 
succeeded that he promised they should finally return to the sphere 
of the gods. 

— The daughter of the patriarch Virana, wife of Dak- 
sha, the great father of mankind. 

Asipatravana — Sins punished in one of the Narakas or hells, 
of which twenty-eight are enumerated. 

The son of Raja Dhruvasandhi, of the solar race ; his 

career is thus described in the Ramayaua : 

‘‘ Asit liad warfare, fierce and hot, 

With rival kings in many a spot, 

Haihayas, Talajanghas styled, 

And Sasivaindhus, sti ong and wild, 

Long time he strove, but forced to yield, 

Fled from his kingdom and the field. 

With his two wives away he fled 
Where high Himalaya lifts his head, 

And, all his wealth and gloiy past, 

He paid the dues of Fate at last.” — Griffiths, 

Afitanifft — The name of one of the eight Bliairavas, or inferior 
manifestations of some portion of Siva. 

— A lunar mansion in Air&vati, the third vithi of the 
northern Avashtana. 

Affini trft — Selfishness, one of the five afflictions of the P4tan- 
julu philosophy. 

Asokft — A king of Magadha, patron of Buddhism. This king, 
is the most celebrated of any in the annals of the Buddhists. In 
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the eomincDCcmcot of his reigu he followod the Brahinaoical faith, 
but became a convert to that of Buddha, and a zcaloit!^ cucourager 
of it. “ He is saiil to have maintaiiieu in his palace 64,000 Bud- 
dhist priests, and to have erected 84,000 columns or topes through- 
out India. A great convocation of Buddhist priests was held m 
the eighteenth year of li is reigu which was followed byinissious 
to Ceylon and other places. According to Buddhist chronology 
he ascended the throne 218 years after the death of Bud(|Jia, 
B. c., 325. As the grandson of Chaudragupta, however, he must 
have been sometime subsequent to this. TIic duration of his 
reigu was 36 years, bringing it down to n. c. 230. A innnber of 
very curious iiiscriptitms in. columns and rocks, by a Buddhist 
prince, in an ancieiu form of letter, ami the Pali language, exist 
in India, and some of them refer to C^reek princes, who can 
be no other than members of the ScJeucidau and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, and are probably Aniiochus the Great, and Ptolemy 
Euergetes, Kings of Syria and Egypt in the latter paf’t of the 
third centuiy before Christ .” — Professor Wilson, 

Asokavarddhana — Another name for Asf>ka. 

Asramas — A condition of life ; “oi’ders;” when the youth has 
been invested with the sacied thread, he is diligently to prosecute 
the study of the Veda- in the house of his preceptor, witli an atten- 
tive spirit and leading a life of continence. 

Asti— The wife of Kansa, and daughter of Jaiasandho, king of 
Magadha. 

Astika — A biahman whose father had practised great auste- 
rities, bathed in all the holy tanks, and abstained from matrimony, 
with his body dried up by histiug, he wandered liitlier and thither, 
till he accidentally came to a hollow place in which he perceived 
men hanging over an abyss. Their heads were downwards and 
suspended by ** straw at wliich a rat was gnawing. Inquiring who 
they were he discovered that they were his own ancestors. These 
wretched men tell him that they arc thus suspended because their 
posterity, who should liave been the means of ensuring their bliss, 
had perished ; and the one living descendant, whose son might 
have done so, was entirely given up to austerities, and did not 
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marry. The ascclic tells them that he is that one descendant. 
The ancestors entreat him to marry and have a son who w^ould 
release them. He promises to do what they desire, but will only 
marry a girl whose parents give her to him willingly. At length 
ill the forest, Vasuki, king of ser|)euts, oifered him his sister, a 
young girl of lovely form. To her he was married, and the child 
horn to them was Astika. Of liiin wc arc told that he had a noble 
spirit, was w^ell read in the Vedas, and became ])owerful through 
ansterilies.* 

Asuras — Demons, born from tin; thigh of Brahma while the 
(juality of darkness pervaded his body. Arsura is a general name 
for all the giants and demons who composed the enemies of the 
gfKls, and the inhabitants of Putala ; and a sj)ecial designation for a 
class of these of the first order. They belong, in tlie wider sense, 
to the Epic ; in the more special sense, to the Puruiiic period. In 
Ihe latter they are fabled to be sprung from Brahma’s thigh 
(Vishnu, P., p. 40), and to be the sous of Kasyapa, by Diti and 
Danayu. As in the earliest period the Suras wei-e pcrsouifi cations 
of light, so the Asuras w ore probably those of darkness ; and the 
original idea of the existence of malignani and terrible beings may 
thus be traced to the fear tliat man experiences in darkness, from 
the conviction that he is surrounded by creatures which he cannot 
see, in short, ghosts or goblins. “ (The word is derived from a, 
privative, or rather negative, and sura, ‘a deity.’) XI, 22.” — J, C 
Thompson. In the Puraiias the aborigines arc described under the 
names of Asuras and Rakshasas ; as beiug giants and cannibals, 
and of course very repulhive. “ The w’ord A^ura has a very interest- 
ing history. In classical Sanscrit it only means a demon ; and this 
meaning occurs occasionally even in the early hooks of the Itig 
Veda, and often in the later tenth. In (he Atharva Veda it occurs 
very often in this seu-'^e, and the Brahmaiias are never tired of 
beginning their legends w'ith the phrase ^ devdsurd va eshu lokeshu 
snmoyatanta,^ ‘ the gods and asuras contended in these worlds.’ 
But generally in the ‘ Rig Veda’ the word has uo such evil meaning, 
and it appears to have been originally derived from as ‘ to be’ with 


Mrs. Manning, from Fragments dn MahabharAta, Par. T. Pavi«- 
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the affix ura (a-aura), aud to hare meant * living/ * spiritual/ But 
in later times asura acquicj^d a malevolent meaning, just as the 
Greek saifiutv ; and even in the great epics, the R&m&yana and the 
Mahdbharata, we find a new word aara, coined to express th|^ good 
deities. Henceforth sura and asura play the same parts in the 
legends which had once been played by diva and asura ; and a 
new legend is invented for an etymology, the suras being those 
heavenly beings who shared the liquor of immortaKty, {sura) while 
those who were excluded became the asuras^ — Quarierly Review^ 
July 1870, p, 202. 

Asura-Xnarriage— The fifth mode of marriage mentioned by 
Mauu, in which the bridegroom gives as much wealth as he can 
afford to the damsel and her kinsmen, aud then takes her according 
to his own pleasure. 

Asyalayana — A distinguished author, who lived about 350 
B. c. He was the pupil of Saunaka and the predecessor of K4t- 
yayaua. He was one of the writers of the Kalpa-sutras which teach 
the mode of performance of sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas : and 
the author of the Grihya Sutra?, or rules for household rites. 

Asyftmfidha— The Sacrifice of a Horse. This forms the sub- 
ject of the Bharata of Jaimiui. The sacrifice was an affair of great 
importance. It was of a politico-religious character. Any one claim- 
ing to' be a supreme ruler, announced his intention of celebrating a 
horse sacrifice. A horse was selected and then turned loose to go 
whither it pleased : only being followed by armed men. If any 
other potentate contested the claim, he endeavoured to seize the 
horse ; and there is much of Romance on this topic. If the armed 
men came back unconquered, and the horse with them, the sacrifice 
was conducted on a great, and most expensive scale. The flesh of 
the sacrifice was eaten, or burnt : the latter is the usual statement. 
The Aswamedba, performed a hundred times, raised the sacrificer 
to a level with Indra. 

Asyapati— (Lord of Horses). 1, The Rija of Kekaya, and 
father of Maharaja Dasaratha’s wife Kaikeyi ; 2, An ancient rfja, 
the father of Savitri, q. v. 
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AsTini — A lunar asterism in Nagavithi, the first vifhi in the 
northern Avasthana. 

Asvins — ‘‘ The Asvins seem to have been a puzzle even to the 
oldest Indian commentators.” Professor Roth says “they 

are the earliest bringers of light in the morning sky, who in their 
chariot hasten onward before the dawn, and prepare the way for 
her.” 

“ It may seem unaccountable that two deities of a oliaraeler so 
little defined, and so difficult to identify, as the As\ ins, should 
have been the objects of so enthusiastic a worship ag appears from 
the numerous hymns dedicated to them in the Rig Veda, to have 
been paid to them in ancient times. The reason may have been 
that they were hailed as the precursors of returning day, after 
the darkness and dangers of the night. In some passages they are 
represented as being, like Agni, the chasers away of evil spirits. 

“ The Asvins are said to be young ancient, beautiful, honey- 
liued, lords of lustre, bright, of a golden brilliancy, agile, fleet as 
thought, swift as young falcons, possessing many forms, wearing 
lotus garlands, strong, might}’’, terrible, possessed of wondrous 
powers, and profound in wisdom.” — Muir^ 0. S. 7\, rol. v., p. 240. 

“ The following are a few of the modes in which the divine 
power of the Asvins is declared in diflereut hymns to have been 
manifested for the deliverance of their votaries. 

“ When the sage Chyavana had grown old and had been forsaken, 
they divested him of his decrepit body, prolonged his life and 
restored him to youth. 

“ In the same way they renewed the youth of Kali after he had 
grown old ; and when Vispala’s leg had been cut off in battle like 
the wing of a bird, the Asvins are.said to have given her an iron 
one instead. 

“They restored Pai*ivjir (or an outcast), who Avas blind and 
lame, to sight and the power of walking. 

“ Finally to say nothing of the succours rendered to numerous 
other persons, the Asvins did not confine their benevolence Xo 
human beings, but are also celebrated as having rescued from 
the jawb of a Avolf a quail by which they Avere iiiAmkcd. 

■S 
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“ The Asx^iiis arc worshipped with uplifted bauds, and supplicated 
for a variety of blessings, for long life, and for deliverance from 
calamities, for offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of enemies, 
preservation of iiie worshippers themselves, of their houses and 
cattle. No calamity or alarm from any ijnarter can touch the man 
whose chariot they place in the van/’ — Ihid^ p. 249. 

Professor Goldstucker writes, “The myth of the Asvins is, in 
iny opinion, one of that class of myths in which two dls|iuct 
eleinent>, the cosinical and the liuninn or historical, have gradually 
become blended into one. It seems necessary, therefore, to sepa- 
rate these two elements in order to arrive at an niiderktaiiding 
of the myth. The historical or human element in it, I believe, is 
represented by those legends which reler to the w^onderful cures 
effected by the Asvins, and to their ])erfcrmances of a kindred 
sort ; the cosinical element is, that relating to their luminous 
nature. The link which connects both seems to be tlie mysterious- 
ness of the nature and effects of the phenomena of light, and of 
the healing art at a remote antiquity. That there might have 
beeu some horsemen or warriors of great renown who inspired 
their contemporaries with awe by their wonderful deeds, and more 
especially by their medical skill, appears to have been also the 
opinion of some old commentators mentioned by Yaska, for some 
‘ legendary writers,’ he says, took them for * two kings, per- 
formers of holy acts and this view seems likewise borne out by 
the leceud in whicli it is narrated that the gods refused the 
Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground that they had been 
on loo familiar terms with men. It 'would appear then that these 
Asviii'^, like the Riblius, were originally renowned mortals, w'ho, 
in the course of time, were translated into the companionship of 
the gods ; and it may be a matter of importance to investigate 
whether, besides this a priori view, there are further grounds of a 
linguistic or grammatical character for assuming that the hymns 
containing the legends relating to these human Asvins are pos- 
terior or otherwise to tliose descriptive of the cosinical gods of the 
same name. 

“ The luminous character of the latter cau scarcely be matter of 
doubt, foi the view of some cummentaturs — recorded by Yaska.— 
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accoiiliug to which tlicy were ideiitiflcd with ‘heaven and earth,’ 
aj)pcars not to be countenanced by any of the passages known to 
us. Their very name, it would seem, settles this point, since asm, 
the horse, literally, ‘ the pervader,* is always the symbol of the 
lumiuous deities, especially of the sun. The dilliculty, however, is 
to determine their position amongst these deities and to harmonize 
with it the other myths connected with them. I may here, how- 
ever, first observe that, though Yaska records opinions which 
identify the Asvms witli ‘day and night,’ and ‘sun and moon,’ 
the passage relied upon by Professor Roth to prove that Yaska 
himself identified them witli India and Aditya (the sun), does not 
bear out any such conclusion. For the passage in question, as I 
understand it, means : ‘ tlicir time is after the (latter) half of the 
night when the (spaces) becoming light is rcsisU*d ())y daikness) ; 
for the middlemost Asvin (bctwx*cn darknc.-'S and light) sbaies in 
darkness, whil&t (the other), who is of a solar nature (Aditya) 
shares in light.’ There is this verse relating to them : ‘ In 
nights,’ etc. Nor does Durga, the commentator on Yaska, 
attribute to the latter the view which Professor Roth ascribes to 
him. His words, as I interpret them, arc : ‘ their time is after the 
(latter) half of the night when the (spaces) becoming light is 
resisted,’ (means) wlien, after the (latter) half of the night, 
darkness intersected by light makes an effort against light, that is 
the time of the A sv ins...... Then the nature of the middlemost 

(between them) is a share in that darkness which penetrates into 
light ; and the solar one (iiditya) assumes that nature which is u 
hliarc ill the light penetrating into darkness. These two are the 
middlemost and the uppermost : this is the teacher’s (/. e., ITaska’s) 
own opinion, for, in order to subatautiate iti he gives as an instance 
the verse ‘ Vasatishu sma^ ’ ” etc. 

“ To judge, therefore, from these words, it is the opinion of Yaska 
that the Asvins represent the transition from daikness to light, 
when the intermingling of both produces that inseparable duality 
expressed by the twdn nature of these deities. And this interpre- 
tation, I hold, is the best Ihat^can be given of the cbiiracter of the. 
co^mical Asvins. It agrees with the epithets by which they are 
invoked, ami with the relaliouship in which they are placed. They 
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arc young, yet also ancient, beautiful, bright, swift, etc. ; and their 
negative character — the result of the alliance of light with dark- 
ness — is, I believe, expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by 
the two negatives in the compound nasatya (na+a-^a/ya), though 
their positive character is again redeemed by the ellipsis of 

enemies, or diseases, to dasra. and by the sense of nasatya, not 
un-true, i, e., truthful. 'J'hey are the parents of Pushan, the suu ; 
for they precede the rise of the sun ; they are the sons of the sky, 
and again the sons of Vivasvat and Saranyli. Vivasvat, I belJeve, 
here implies the firmament ‘expanding’ to the sight through the 
approaching light ; and though Saranyu is to Professor Muller one 
of the deities which arc forced by him to support his dawn-theoiy, 
it seems to me that the etymology of the word, and the character 
of the myths relating to it, rather point to the moving air, or th» 
dark and cool air, heated, and therefore set in motion, by tbe 
approach of the rising sun. The Asvins are also the hi.sbands or 
the friends of Sfirya, whom I take for the representative of the 
weakest manifestation of the suu ; and I believe that Sayana is 
right w'heu, by the sister of the Asvins, he understands Ushas, the 
dawn. The mysterious phenomenon of the intermingling of dark- 
ness — which is no longer complete night — and of light — which is 
not yet dawn — seems to agree with all these conceptions, and with 
tlie further details of a cosmical nature, which ai*e so fully given 
iij the preceding paper.’* — Ibid, p, 255-7. 

Atala — The first of the seven regions of Patala, — below the 
earth— ten thousand yujanas in extent — the soil of Atala is white, 
and the place is embellished with magnificent palaces. 

Atarva— One of the fifteen teachers of the school of Vajasa- 
neyi or while Yajuffb. 

Atharva Veda — The name of the fourth of the four Vedas, 
cieated from the northeru mouth of Brahma. It was arranged by 
Vyasa. The illustrious sage Sumanta taught this Veda to his 
j)Hpil Kabandha, who made it two-fold. The principal subjects of 
difference in the Sanhitas of the Atharva Vedu, arc the five 
Kalpas or ceremonials. “As fo the internal cliaracler of the 
Atharva hymns, it may be said of them, as of the tenth book of the 
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Bik, tliat they arc the productions of another an<] a later period, 
and the expressions of a different spirit, from that of the earlier 
hymns in the other Veda. In the latter, the ^ods are approached 
'with reverential awe, indeed, but with love and confidence also ; 
a worship is paid them that exalts the offerer of it ; the demons, 
embraced under the general name lidkshasasy arc objects of horror, 
whom the gods ward off and destroy ; the divinities of the Atharva 
are regarded rather with a kind of cringing fear, as powers whoso 
wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried, for it knows 
n whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and 
addresses itself to them directly, offering them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The mantra^ prayer, which in 
the older Veda is the instrument of devotion, is here rather the 
tool of superstition ; it wrings from the unwilling hands of tlic 
gods the favours which of old their good-will to men induced them 
to grant, or by simple magical power obtains the fulfilment of the 
utterer’s wishes. The most prominent characteristic feature of 
the Atharva is the multitude of incantations which it contains ; 
these are pronounced either by the person who is himself to be 
benefited, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him, and are directed 
to the procuring of the greatest variety of desirable ends ; most 
frequently, perhaps, long life, or recovery from grievous sickness, 
is the object sought ; then a talisman, such as a necklace, is some- 
times given, or in very numerous cases some plant endowed with 
marvellous virtues is to be the immediate external means of tho 
cure ; farther, ihe attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the 
downfall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal of 
petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald 
jMite. There are hymns, too, in which a single rite or ceremony 
is taken up and exalted, somewhat in the same strain as the Soma 
in the Pavamauya hymns of the Bik. Others of a speculative 
mystical character arc not wanting ; yet their number is not so 
great as might naturally be expected, considering the develop- 
ment which the Hindu religion received in the periods follow- 
ing alter that of the primitive Veda. It Seems in the main that the 
Atharva is of popular rather than of priestly origin ; that in 
making the transition from the Vedic to modern times, I* forma an 
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iuicrniediate step, rather to the gross idolatries aud superstitions 
of the ignorant mass, than to the sublimated pantheism of the 
Bralijnans.” — Whitney^ 

“It has been surmised (Muller's Amiicnl Samcrii Literature, 
p. 447, ff.) that the hymns of the Atharva Veda ‘ formed an addi- 
tional part of the sacrifice from a very early time, and that they 
were ehictly intended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event that might happen during the sacrifice.’ This is possible ; 
but the groat importance which the adherents of this Veda thcAi- 
sclvcs attach to it, is founded on other considerations than these. 
They argue, as appears from the treatise Alharvannrahasya, 
mentioned above, that the three other Vedas enable a man to fulfil 
the dharma, or religious law’, but that the Atharva helps him to 
attain mbksha, or eternal bliss. This doctrine is laid do>vn, for 
instance, in the Chulika Upanishad of this Veda, Avhen it says : 
‘ Those Brahmans and others who know the science of the (neuter) 
Brahman continued in the Brahma Veda, became merged in 
Brahman aud it is likewise inferred from olher passages in the 
Sdujiaka Brahmand, The name of Brahma Veda itself, by which 
this Veda is also frequently called, is therefore exjilaincd by them, 
not as implying the Veda wdiich belongs to the province of the 
priest Brahman, but the Veda 'which contain^ the mysterious 
doctiine of Brahman, the supreme spirit, into which the human 
soul becomes finally absorbed. It i.s probable, therefore, that the 
very uselessness of the Atharva Veda for sacrificial purjuises, and 
the reluctance which was felt to base its sanctity merely on its 
incantations and spells, invested it, in the mind of its followers, 
with a spiiitual character, 'which was then fully developed in the 
numerous Tpanishads (q. v.) now connected w'ith it.” — Muir, 

Professor Muller, in his Ancient Sanscrit Literature, has given 
the following hymn frtan the Atharva Veda, of which the Quar- 
terly Review “we know of no pas>agc in Vedic literature 
which approaches its simple sublimity . ' — 

“The Great one who lules over the^e wr)rlds beholds all as if he 
were clo'sc by. When any one thinks that he tleak*' a thing, the 
Gods know it all 
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‘ They know every one who stands or walks or glides along 
secretly or withdraws into his house or into any hiding place. What- 
ever two persons sitting together devise, Varuna the king knows it 
as the third. 

‘ Tliis earth too is Varuna the king’.*?, and that vast sky -whose 
ends are far off. The two oceans are Varuna’s loins ; he resides too 
in this little pool. 

‘ He who should floe far beyond the sky, w’^ould not there escape 
from Varuna the king ; his messengers from heaven traverse this 
world, thousand-eyed they look beyond this earth. 

‘ King Varuna secs all, — what is wuthin and beyond heaven and 
earth ; the winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him ; he 
moves all these things as a gamester his dice. 

‘ May all thy destructive nooses, O Varuna, which are cast 
sevenfold and threefoid, bind him who speaks falsehood, and pass 
by him who speaks truth.’ ” 

Atharvan — A priest W'ho is considered to liavc obtained the 
fire from heaven, and who in the course of Mythological personifi- 
cation appears as a Prajapati or father of all beings, as the inspired 
author of the fourth or AtharvaVeda, as the eldest son of Brahma 
to whom Brahma revealed the Brahma vidya, or knowledge of 
God ; and at a later period as the same as Augiras. 

Atbarvan — A distinguished sage, the generator of fire, and 
producer of Agni. Atharvan is mentioned as the earliest institutor 
of sacrifice. Atharvan -was the first wdio by sacrifices opened up 
paths ; then the friendly Sun, the upholder of ordinances, -was 
produced.* 

Atharvas — A class or even caste of priests, who had secrets 
which they w^ere prohibited from divulging ; they were the 
spiritual guides of their nation, and none but the son of a priest 
could become a priest — a rule which the Parsis still maiutaiu.f 

Atiratra — A form of sacrifice created from the western mouth 
of Brahma, along with the Sama Veda. It is a division of the 
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service of the Jyoti&htoma, the fifth part, or Somasamtha, and 
means iiterally, lasting through the night. 

Atiratra — One of the ten noble sons of Chakshusha. V. P., 
p. 98. 

Atma — A name of Vishnu, who has many appellations. 

Atma — Soul, living soul, animating nature and existing before 
it : “the highest object of their religion was to restore that bond 
by which their own self, (atma) was linked to the etemal 4elf 
(param^tman) ; to recover that unity which had been clouded and 
obscured by the magical illusions of reality ; by the so called 
Maya of creation — Max Miiller, 

Atri— A prajiipati, one of the mind-engendered progeny of 
Brahma, with a form and faculties derived from his corporeal 
nature. One of the nine brahmans celebrated in the Purinas. 
He was married to Anusuya (charity), one of the twenty-four 
daughters of Daksha. When Atri was plunged, by the malice 
and arts of evil spirits, into a gloomy and burning abyss, the Asvins 
“ speedily came to his assistance, mitigated the heat with cold, and 
supplied him with nutriment, so that his situation becanm tolerable, 
if not agreeable, till they eventually extricated him from his peril- 
ous position.” (0. S. T., vol. v, p. 247.) The son of Atri was 
Soma (the moon), wdiom Brahma installed as the sovereign of 
plants, of brahmans, and of the stars. 

Attapa— The name of the nineteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Aurva — A sage, the grandson of Bhrigu. When the sons of king 
Kritavirya persecuted and slew the children of Bhrigu, to recover 
the wealth which their father had lavished uj)on them, they destroy- 
ed even the children in tlie womb. One of the women, of the race of 
Bhrigu, in order to preserve her embryo, secreted it in her thigh 
(uru), whence the child in his birth was named Aurva ; from liis 
w’rath proceeded a flame that threatened tc> destroy the world ; 
but at the persuasion of his ancestors he cast it into the ocean, where 
it abode with the face of a horstr Aurva was afterwards religious 
preceptor to Sagara, and bestowed upon him the Agneytislram, or 
fiery weapon with which he conquered the tribes ol barbarians, who 
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had invaded his patrimonial possessions. The duties and ceremonies 
of various castes and classes were explained by Aurva to Sagarn and 
may be seen in the V. P., Book III, C liapters 'VIII to XVI 
inclusive. It is said that Aurva earnestly longed for a son, and 
that Atri gave his children to him, but afterwards felt VC 17 lonely 
and weak, 

Avanti — The aueicut name of Ujein in Central India, where 
the scene is laid of-tlie popular doniebtic drama named Mrich- 
chhakato, or Toy Cart. 

Auttama, or Attumi — The name of Ihe third Mann, a 
descendant from Priyavrata. 

Avalokita — A disciple of Kaniandaki in the drama of the 
Toy Cart. 

Avantyas-^'One of llie five great di vi>ioii.s of the Haikaya tribe, 
i'he Avantyas were in Ujein, and jireceded the Rajput tribes by 
whom that country is now dccupietl. Tliere sre still vestiges of 
them.-r Pod’A' Rajasthan, 1, 39. 

Avarant — From /Irarawa, screening or surrounding ; the 
name of a division of the sect of Rdmdnnjas Avho prepare their 
own meals and eat in the strictest privacy : “ they must not eat in 
cotton garments, hut having bathed must put an woollen or silk ; 
all the Ramanujas cook fur themselves, and should the meal during 
this process, or whilst they are eating, attract even the looks of a 
stranger, the operation is instantly stopped and the viands buried 
in the ground.” — //.//. IViUotiy Vol.J,p,S9, In the Jain system 
the five Avarauas mean the difficulties in acquiring as many grada- 
tions of holy or divine Avisdom. 

Av&saxpini — The Jains divide litnc into two cycles or ages, 
viz., the Utasarpini and the Avasarpini time. The Avasarpiui time, 
has six stages, viz., supcr-goo<l time, good time, good-bad time, bad- 
good time, bad-time, and super-bad time. The stage in which wo 
now live is the fifth, the had time. Avasarpini means the age of 
decrease. 

Avasthanas — The name of (he ui visions of the sun’s course, 
which are three, viz.. Airavata (northern), Jaradgavu (.southern), 
and Vai^wanara (central) 
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Avatar — A descent, especiallj of a deity from heaven ; an incar- 
nation, or birth. Professor Wilson states that the Vedas allude 
occasionally to the avatais of Vishnu. The story of the Ram&yana 
and Mahabh&rata turns wholly upon the doctrine of incarnations. 
All the chief dramatis personce of the poems being im person ations 
of gods and demi-gods and celestial spirits. In the Purauas, Siva 
and Vishnu, under one or other form, are almost the sole objects 
that claim the homage of the Hindus. In native books the n^ost 
frequent references are to the ten avatars of Vishnu, viz : — 

1. — The Matsya, or Fish avatar, under which form Vishnu 
preserved Manu the ancestor of the present human race, during a 
universal deluge. 

2. — The Kiirma or Tortoise avatar. 

3. — The Varahu or Boar avatar. 

4. — The Nara Simha or Man>lion avatar. 

5. — The Vamana or Dwarf avatar. 

6. — The Bhargava or Parasu Bdma. 

7. — The Rama Chendra or Kodanda Rama. 

8. — As Krishna ; this is the most celebrated of his avatars, 
in which he is supposed to have been completely incarnate. 

9. — As Buddha. The brahmans consider Buddha to have 
been a delusive incaimation of Vishnu, assumed by him to induce 
the Asuras to abandon the Vedas, by which they lost their 
supremacy. 

10. — The White Horse, (yet future) an account of each will be 
found under the separate heads. 

Avichi — One of the twenty-eight Narakas or hells enumerated 
in the V. P. They are all said to be situated beneath the earth and 
beneath the waters. 

Avidya — Ignorance. One of the five affiictions of the Patan- 
jalu philosophy. 

Aweyar — In former times, there existed among the Tamil 
people seven distinguished sages, of whom four were women and 
three men. Among them Aweyar and Tiruvalluvar were the 
most celebrated. Respecting the other five, but little is known 
eiih|sr of their lives or their writings. 
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The particulars given respecting Avveyar too, are so fabulous 
ind 80 variously related in different books, that it is quite impos- 
dible to come to any true and satisfactory results. I shall attempt 
to state such results ns far as I can, and refer the reader for speci- 
mens of the hative biography to the history of Kabilar, and to the 
extract translated from the Scanda Purduam as given in the Asiatic 
Researches, 

Avveyar most probably flourished in the reigns of the three cele- 
brated kings, Ukkiraperuvarithi Fandian and the monarchs of the 
Seran and Sorhan kingdoms who ivcrc his contemporaries. In her 
history as still transmitted by oral tradition, there are many refer- 
ences to these kings, and to the fabulous miracles she performed 
before them. Her father seems to have been a Brahman and her 
mother an outcast, who were united to each other without being 
aware of the wide difference in their cast. Afterwards however, 
on finding it out, the Brahman determined as the only condition on 
which they should live together, that any children who might be 
bora to them should be deserted immediately on their birth. 
Avveyar was their second female child, and was born, reared, and 
educated at a village inhabited by Pauars. (The business of the 
Panars was to attend on kings and celebrate their praises. But 
the race is now almost extinct.) 

If we may judge from her character and writings, Avveyar was 
educated by a Panar with' great care and talent. One thing is very 
evident, she must have possessed eminent natural abilities. From 
the numerous fables i-especting her, we may gather that she was 
not only clever but that she exerted herself to do good. The 
excellent moral maxims she has left, tend for the most pai't to 
the promotion of good sentiments and good conduct. 

“ Her principal productions now extant are as follows : Atthi- 
chuvadiKondre-yenthan,Muthur4(or Vakkund&n ),Nal-Vali, Kalvi- 
Orluk-kam, Avve-Kerao, Avve-Kovl, Pilaiyar-Agaval, Ganapathi- 
Asiria-Yirutham, and a number of detached verses : but probably 
some of her productions have been lost : she is reputed to have 
been very clever in chemistry and medicine, and to have discovered 
the fabled panacea for K(i1pn)'^y eating which she lived to the age 
of 240 ycarsk 
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“Her fame became w idely spread abroad, aud wherever she went, 
kings and nobles, the learned and Uic ignorant, alike snowed iier 
the highest respect. 

“ Her productions arc universally read. Some of tliein arc not 
only among tlie verydirst rea,ding books put into the hands of 
cliildron in almost every Tamil schooU but arc also greatly and 
deser ved 1 y es teem cd — 8' u gden, 

» 

Avyaya — a name of Purusha or spirit, it means inconsumable. 

Awiha — The name ol the eighteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Ayana — A ficriod of six months, two Ayauas compose a year. 
The southern Ayana is a night hjnd the northern a day of the gods. 
Twelve thou>and divine years, each composed of such days, con- 
stitute tlie period of* foui Yugas, or ages. The woi d is also usetl 
in the sense of hemisphere ; tlie uLtara-ayana is the appareiu course 
of the suu through the northern signs, and the daksJianayaua is the 
sonllierly course ; lienee the iioithern and southern hemispheres 
:i]>pcar to eorrcsiiond witli the two ayanas. 

Ayatayama — I'oxts of the Yaiur-vedii, revealed to Yujnawal- 
kya by the sun in the form of a horse : the Texts thus imparted 
were unknown to Vaisampayana. 

Ayati — fine of llie descendants of the daughters of Daksha 
A\ ho were inai lied to tlie Rishis. Lakslimi the brute of Vishnu 
was tlie daughtei of Bliiigu liy Kuyati. They had also two sons, 
Dliatri and Vulhiiiri, who married the two daughters of the illus- 
trious ^leru, Ayah luid Niryati ; uud had by thcin each a son 
named Prana and Mrikanda, 

Ayodhya — “ The modern Oudc, which is situated on the river 
Saruyii, the modern Gogra, about three hundred and fifty miles to 
the south-east of Delhi, in the present day the city of Ayodhyii 
has disappeared, and little is to be seen ol‘ the ancient' site beyond 
H shaiiele-is heap of imins, a mas.s of rubbisli and jungle which 
Flrclchcs along the ^Olftl^cl■u bunk of the Gkigra river. But in 
olden time this city wa-. one of the largest and most magnificent in 
Hiudustnii. and iu memory is still preserve i m every <|iiHrtei of 
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the Indiau peninsula. Its geographical position is highly signifi- 
cant of the progress of Aryan invasion between two great epochs, 
namely, that of the war of Bharata, and that of the birth of Kama. 
In the Maha Bhiirata the Aryans had apparently advanced no 
further towards the soutli-east tlian the neiglibouihood of Dtllii ; 
but in the Ramayana they seem to have esiablished a lai'gc and 
substantial Kaj in tlie very centre of Hindustan, and to Jiave 
founded a metropolis which mus)t ever be famous in tlie ancient 
History of India.’' — Wheeler, 

The Ramayana give^ the following tle‘=;ci ij)<i(»n of Ayodhya : 
“The city of Ayoilhva was full of pcojile, and every one was 
healthy and happy, and every one w’as well fed iijioii the best of 
rice ; and every merchant in that city had storehouses tilled with 
jewels from every quarter of the earth. The Brahmans coustaiitly 
kept alive the sacrificial fire, and were deeply read in the Vedas 
and Vedangns, and were endowed wdiJi every excellent quality ; 
they were profusely generous, and were filled with Irulli, zeal and 
compassion, equal to the great sages, and their minds and jiassi 011:5 
were under perfect control. All these Brahman sages had three 
classes of disciples ; first, the youths who servetl them as servants 
serve their masters ; then the studcnt?> wlio Avere receiving instruc- 
tion ; and then the Brahmacharis avJjo maintained themselves and 
their preceptors by collecting aluH. Next to the Brahmans tverc 
the Kshtttriyas, Avho were all warriors, and were coustautly exer- 
cised in the practi^e of arms in the prc'^eiice of the Mahaiaja. 
After these Avere tlic Vaisyas, or merchants, Avho sold goods of 
cA'eiy description, aud Avho came from every corner of the eai th. 
Last of all Avere the Sudra<, avIio Avere ever engaged in devotion to 
the gods, and in tlie service of the Brahmans. Besides these there 
Avere jcAvcllers and artificers, singing men and dancing Avomen, 
charioteers and footmen, potters and smiths, painters and oilmen, 
sellers of fioAvers, and sellers of betelnut. In all that city of aa’cH- 
led and happy people, no man was Avi thou t learning, or practised a 
calling that did not belong to liis family or ca.ste, or dAvelt in a 
mean habitation, or Avas Avithoul kinsmen. There Avcrc no misers, 
nor liars, nor lliieves, not tHle-beai*erf>, nor sAvindlers, nor boasters ; 
none that were -arrogant, malevulenl. mean, of who lived At 
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another’s expense ; and no man who had not abundance of children, 
or who lived less than a thousand years.” 

AyoXQUkhft — One of the sons of Kasyupa by Danu, hence 
termed a D&nava. 

Ayuaveda— Medical science, as taught by Dhanwantari. 

Ayus— The eldest son of Vikrama and Urvasi ; Vikranrorvasi, 
or the Hero and the Nymphs, is the title of a second drama attri- 
buted to Eaiid&sa. Urvasi was one of the nymphs of heaven, and 
when love for the king induced her to dwell on earth, she had 
been warned that sersoon as the king should see a son of hers she 
must return. From fear of this she kept her infant’s birth con- 
cealed. Ayus was not seen by bis father until he had grown up 
and was brought from the heimitage of the Bishi Chyavana. 
His iaauguration as vice king then took place in circumstances of 
great splentfour. The rite being eoncluded a chorus was heard 
without, invoking blessings upon Ayus-^ 

Son of the monarch the universe filling. 

Son of the god of the mist-shedding night. 

Son of the sage, whom the* great Brahma ; willing. 
Called, with creation, to life and to light.” 

A, and M. /., p. 205. 

AyutayUB — A descendant of theEuru princes: also a king 
of Magadha, the name of one of the future kings of Magadha as 
enumerated in the V. P., p. 465. 
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Bftbhru-V&hana — The son of Arjunnby his wife Chiti'i.ngada, 
daughter of the Kaja of Mauipura. Arjuna dwelt at Manipura 
for three years, and then according to previous arrangements took 
leave of his wife and son. When Babhru-vuhana came of age and 
ascended the throne he is described as without an equal in prowess 
and manhood. His country was rich and prosperous ; his subjects 
virtuous, contented and happy. In the seventh adventure of the 
horse of Arjuna it is said that the. horse was seized by Babhru- 
vuhana when it approached the city of Manipura, but on discover- 
ing that it belonged to his father Arjuna he restored the horse 
with many demonstrations of affection and respect. Arjuna how.- 
ever considered that his son should nof have restored the horse 
without a battle, and* attributed it to cowardice, which led to a 
contest in which -Aijuna was slain: when the tidings reached 
Chitringada she wished to ascend a funeral pile. Arjuna was how- 
ever restored to life again. 

Badari — An extensive forest neai* Benares, celebrated as the 
scene of many mythidal austerities. Krishna is said to have- stood 

on the spacious Badari a hundred years with his arms aloft, on 
one foot, subsisting on air.” (0. S. T., Vol. iv). Of Arjuna it is 
said, “ Thou wast Nara in a former body, and with Narayana for 
thy companion didst perform dreadful austerity at Badari for many 
myriads of years.” (O. S. T., Vol. iv, p. 196). 

Badravati — A city about fifty miles from Hastin&pur, from 
which Bhima forcibly brought away the horse for the great 
Aswamedha sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, after the great 
war. 

Badhas — There are twenty-eight kinds of badhas, 'which in the 
Saukyn system mean imperfections or disabilities, as defects of the 
senses, blindness, deafness, &c., defects of intellect, as incapacity, 
ignorance, &c., and moral defects, as stubbornness, discontent, &c« 
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BAhkali, Bahkala, BashkaJi — Ouc of the nrrai)gers of the 
Vedas. Paila divided the Rig Veda, and gave tiie (wo Sanhitas, 
or collections of ^lymns, to Indriipramnti and to Bashknli. Bash- 
"kali sub-divided his Sanhita into four, which he gave to hit* 
disciples Baudbn, Agnimathara, Yajnnwalka and Parasara ; and 
they taught these secondary shoots from the primitive branch. 

Bahugara — A descendant of Puru, son of Sudyumna : called 
Bahuvidha in the Agni and Matsya Puranas. ^ 

Bahula — l, The name of one of the Praja])atis, V. P., p. 50 ; 
2, the. name of a Prince killed by Abliimanyu, (Linga. Purana) ; 
and 3, the name of one of the rivers enumerated in the V. P., p. 1 S3. 

Bahulaswa — The last but one of the king< of Mithila. His 
son was Kriti, with whom terminated the family of Jaiuika. 

Bahuputra — A Prajapati wdio married two daughters of 
Daksha, their children were the four lightnings, eiinmciafed in 
Astrological w’orks as brown, red, yellow and while ; portending 
scA^eially, wind, heat, rain, famine. 

Bahurupa — One- of- the idc-ven Riidras, or lord^ of the thiee 
worlds. 

Bahwaswa— 'Son of ^ludgala, and father of Divodasa and 
Ahalya. 

Bajiarana — One of the eight branches of Medical Science 
w’hich treats of the use of ajdirodisiacb. 

Balabhadra — See^Balara*mn . 

Balakhilyas — Pigmy sages, ilo bigger tkin a joint of the 
thumb, chaste, pious, resplendent as the sun, whose chariot tlicy 
constantly surround. The wife of tlie sage Kratu Sauiiafi, brought 
forth the sixty thousand Balakhilyas ; another account soys they 
were produced from the hair of Brahma. V. P. 

Balarama— An incarnation of a white hair of Brahma, born as 
the sou of Vasudeva ; by Devaki, but was transferred from the latter 
to the womb of Rohini, the other wife of Vasudeva ; hence he was 
the half-Vjrother of Krishna. He was brought up by Naiidn, 
and is the patron of Agriculture ; tlie Yadavas, his tribe, bemg 
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properly herdsmen and shepherds. He is often represented as 
armed with a ploughshare, and sometimes as carrying a pestle- 
like club. By some he is regarded as the eighth avatar of Vishnu ; 
by others as an incarnation of the great serpent Ananta. He was 
of great strength and irascible temper. He diverted the course 
of the river Yamuna, and compelled it to attend him. The fierce 
and malignant demon Dhenuka, in the form of an ass, attacked 
Bala Rima when ho was a mei-e boy playing with Krishna ; mma 
seized him by both hind legs and whirled him round till he expired. 
On another occasion tlie Asura Pralamba came to the boys and 
attempted to carry off Rama, who however, so squeezed and. beat 
the powerful demon that he fell upon the ground and expired. 
Many other exploits are related of him. Bala R^ma was married 
to Revati, to whom he was attached and faithful. When Arjuua, 
by the connivance and help of Krishna, stole away his sister 
Suhadlu'a^ Rama collected his retainers and set out in pursuit ; 
but the matter was made up by the intervention of Krishna. One 
of the last feats of his prowess was the destruction of the dreadful 
Asura ftwivida, in the form of an ape. Shortly aftewards Bala 
Rama resumed the form of Sesha. V. P. 

Bali — A celebrated Daitya, the son of Virochana, who rose to 
such an eminence in power that Indra and the other gods had to 
apply for the interference of Vishnu to protect them from the 
destructive effects of Bali’s rule. The Mahibhirata gives the 
following legend respecting Bali, as related by Viswamitra to tlie 
two young princes, Rama and Lakshmana, when they visited his 
hermitage : — 

“In ancient days, before the glorious Vishnu became incarnate 
as the Dwarf, this was his holy hermitage, and here he practised 
sacred austerities as an example to all others. And it came to 
pass that Bali, the mighty R4ja of the Asuras, conquered Indra 
and the gods ; and the gods came to this hermitage and prayed to 
Vishnu for succour : And Vishnu was born on earth in the form 
of a Dwarf, and he assumed the dress of a mendicant, and went to 
the abode of Bali, and prayed Bali to give him as much earth as 
he could step over in three stops : And Bali granted his request * 
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then Vishnu took upon himself a mighty form, and took three 
steps ; and the first step covered tlie earth, and the second covered 
the heavens, and the third was on the head of Bali : And Vishnu 
bound Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms below 
the earth, and once more restored the universe to the rule of Indra.” 

The meaning of this myth is not very obvious. It is said to have 
originated in an obscure Vedic idea that Vishnu as the Sun took 
three steps ; viz., first, on the earth at his rising ; secondly, in the 
heavens at noonday ; and thirdly, on the under-world at his setting. ^ 
(See Wilson’s Rig Veda, Vol. I, p. 53, note.) The legend however 
is exceedingly popular, probably on account of the successful trick 
played against the giant ; and a festival is still celebrated in memory 
of the so-called event. 

Bali then became the Sovereign of P&t&la. lie is said to have 
had a hundred sons. 

Bali — The monkey chieftain of Kishkindya ; he had treated his 
brother Sugriva with groat cruelty, and on the latter securing the 
friendship of Rama they both proceeded to Kishkindya, where Bali 
was killed by Rdma, and Sugriva installed as sovereign of Kish- 
kindyd. 

Bana — The eldest of the hundred sons of Bali. He had a 
thousand arms. His daughter Usha having seen Parvati sporting 
with her lord Sambhu, was inspired with a wish for similar dalli- 
ance^ Parvati promised her a husband, w'ho should appear to her 
in a dream on a certain night. This came to pass, and by the 
magic power of her companion Chitralckka, the person she had 
beheld in her dream, Aniruddha, (q. v.) was conveyed from 
Dwdroka to her apartments in the palace. This led to the contest 
naiTated in the ai'ticle Aniruddha, when Bana wounded Krishna, 
but afterwards lost his thousand aims and was nearly killed by 
Krishna. 

Banddhas — Those who take nothing upon authority and admit 
nothing that cannot be proved ; or it is explained, those who by 
argument cast h doubt upon the efficacy of acts of devotion. 

Bandhayanas- Followers of a branch of tho Vajasaneiyii or 
while Yajush. 
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Bandhyft— A disciple of Bashkala, who made him a teacher of 
a portion of the Sanhita of the Big Veda. 

Basava— The name of a bull in the Canarese and Telugu 
languages, and applied to Nandi the vehicle of Siva. 

Basava — The founder of the Lingait sect. He was originally 
an Aradhya brahman, and evidently a man of great independency of 
mind and possessed of great moral courage. He was born about 
the middle of the eleventh century, in a village to the east of 
Bijipur in the Collectorate of Kalladighee. Having become prime 
minister at the Court of Kalayana, the capital of a great empire, 
which then stretched from ocean to ocean, he succeeded gradually 
in founding a new sect, called the Lingait, from its votaries weai*- 
ing the Linga, which they consider to be the true symbol of the 
Creative divine power. This great success may be attributed to 
two, perhaps three causes, Basava had great power, popularity and 
influence, from his high station in life. Converts from Jainism to 
Lingaitism were unduly favored, though Basava’s master, king 
Bajal, still remained a Jain. Basava is said to have connived at 
the iniercourse the king had with a beautiful sister, and had great 
power over him. Fecuniaiy assistance was largely given to itinerant 
priests of the sect who went about preaching to the people. 
The second cause of Basava’s success was that he addressed 
himself chiefly to the lower classes. These were flattered by the 
prospect of their social position being improved if they embraced 
the new religion. And indeed taking the Linga and becoming 
a Lingait, was according to the ideas of the Hindus, a step in 
advance. For the great privilege of wearing this sacred symbol on 
the body had been to that time confined exclusively to the 
brahmans. In fact Basava at first merely introduced the peculiai* 
Linga worship, as it was performed by the Aradhya brahmans, to 
whom he himself belonged, among the different classes of Sudras. 

** The spread of the sect was wide and rapid, so that even in the 
neighbouring Telugu and Tamil countries, many became the wor- 
shippers of Basava ; and books regarded as sacred, still extant, 
were written in those tongues in honor of him. The king however 
disapproved of this great change. He hated and persecuted 
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the Lingaits. This led to his assassination in his own palace, by 
two fanatic Lingaits, who it is said were encouraged by Basava. 
A civil war then broke out, and the empire of Kaly^na fell to 
pieces. Basava was thus the cause of great revolutions in the 
Deccan. It was to be expected that such a man would, after the 
lapse of sometime, be deified by credulous men, and the real facts 
of his history obscured by a mass of legendary loro.” — IVocrlh . 

Basava Purana — The Pui-ana that narrates the life of Basava, 
the founder or restorer of the Jangama sect. Professor II. *11. 
Wilson places the date of the events it records in the early part of 
the eleventh century. 

Basava’s parents were both devout worshippers of Siva. In 
recompense of their piety, Nandij the bull of Siva, wa& born on 
earth as their sou, becoming incarnate by command of Siva, on 
his learning from Narada the decline of the Saira faith and 
prevalence of other less orthodox systems of religion, rhe child 
was denominated after the llasva or Basava^ the bull of the deity. 
On his ari*iviug at the age of investiture he refused to assume the 
thread ordinarily worn by brahmans, or to acknowledge any Guru 
except IswARA or Siva. He then departed to the town of 
Kalydriy the capital of Bijala or Vijala Udya^ and obtained in 
marriage Gaugdmhdy the daughter of i\iQ Dan dandy ak, or minister 
of police. From thence he repaired to Sangamekvara^ where he 
received from Sangamekvara Svdm\ initiation in tlie tenets of the 
Vtra Saiva faith. He was invited back from this place to succeed 
his father-in-law upon his decease in the office he had held. 

After his return to Kalydn, his sister, who was one of his first 
disciples, was delivered of a son, Chenna Basava^ who is not unfre- 
quently confounded with his uncle, and regarded, perhaps more 
correctly, as the founder of the sect. 

After recording these events the work enumerates various 
marvellous actions performed by Basava and several of his disciples, 
such as converting grains of corn to pearls— discovering hidden 
treabures — feeding multitudes — healing the sick and restoring the 
dead to life. The following are some of the anecdotes narrated in 
the Parana : — 

Basava having made himself remarkable for the profuse bounties 
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he bestowed upon the Jangamas^ helping himself from the Royal 
Treasury for that purpose, the other ministers reported his conduct 
to Bijaltty who called upon him to account for the money in his 
charge. Basava smiled, and giving the keys of the Treasury to 
the king, requested him to examine it, which being done, the 
amount was found wholly undiminished. Bijala thereupon caused 
it to be proclaimed, that whoever calumniated Basava should have 
his tongue cut out. 

A Jangama, who cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a slave for 
his allowance of rice to the house of Basava, where the messenger 
saw the wife of the latter, and on his return reported to the dancing 
girl the magnificence of her attire. The mistre&s of the Jangaina 
was filled with a longing for a similar dress, and the Jangama 
having no other means of gratifying her, re|)aired to Basava, to beg 
of him his wife’s garment. Basava immediately stripped Gangamb^, 
his wife, and other dresses springing from her body, he gave them 
all to the Jangama. 

A person of the name of Kanapa, who regularly worshipped the 
image of Ekamrbsvaba, imagining the eyes of the deity were 
affected, plucked out his own, and placed them in the sockets of 
the figure. Siva, pleased with his devotion, restored his worship- 
per his eyes. 

A devout Snivel named Mahddevala Mnchdya^ who engaged to 
wash for alt the Jangamas^ having killed a child, the R^ja ordered 
Basava to have him secured and punished ; but Basava declined 
undertaking the duty, as it would be unavailing to offer any harm to 
the worshippers of Siva. Bijala persisting, sent his servants to 
seize and tie him to the legs of an elephant, but Machdya caught 
the elephant by the tnink, and dashed him and his attendants to 
pieces. He then proceeded 4o attack the R^ja, who being alarmed 
applied to Basava, and by his advice humbled himself before 
the offended Jangama. Basava also deprecated his wrath, and 
Maclidya being appeased, forgave the king and restored the 
elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangama having solicited alms of Kinnardyu^ one of 
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Basava’s chief disciples, the latter touched the stones about Ihen. 
with his staff, and converting ^em into gold, told the Jangama to 
help himself. 

The work is also in many places addressed to the Jainas in the 
shape of a dialogue between some of the Jangama saints, and the 
members of that faith, in which the former namte to the latter 
instances of the superiority of the Saiva religion, and the falsehood 
of the Jain faith, which appears to have been that of Bijala Bfiya 
and the great part of the population of Kalydna, In order to con- 
vert them, Ekdnta Ramdya^ one of Basava’s disciples, cut off his 
head in their presence, and then marched five days in solemn pro- 
cession through and round the city, and on the fifth day replaced 
his bead upon his shoulders. The Jain Pagodas were thereupou, 
it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of the 
principles and conduct of his minister. He seems, on the contrary, 
to have iucurred his death by attempting to repress the extension 
of the Vira Saiva belief. Different authorities, although they 
disagree as to the manner in which Bijala was destroyed, concur 
in stating the fact : the following account of the transaction is from 
the Basava Parana : — 

“ In the city of Kalyana were two devout worshippers of I^iva, 
named Allay a and Madhuvaya. They fixed their faith firmly on 
the divinity they adored, and assiduously reverenced their spiritual 
preceptor, attending upon Basava whithersoever he went. The 
king, Bijala, well knew their merits, but closed his eyes to their 
superiority, and listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies, commanded the eyes of Allaya and Madhuvaya to be 
plucked out. The disciples of Basava, as well as himself, were 
highly indignant at the ciiiel treatment of these holy men, and 
leaving to Jagaddeva the task of putting Bijala to death, and 
denouncing imprecations upon the city,they departed from Kalydna, 
Basava fixed his residence at Sanganiesvara. 

Machdya, Bommidevaya, Kinnara, Kannaiha, Bommadeva, 
Kakaya, Masanaya, Kolakila Bommadeva, Kesirajaya, Maihira- 
jaya, and others, announced to the people that the fortunes of 
Bijala had passed away, as indicated by portentous signs ; and 
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accordingly the crows crowed in the nighty jackals howled by day ; 
the sun was eclipsed, stonns of wind and rain came on, the earth 
shook, and darkness overspread the heavens* The inhabitants of 
KcAydna were filled with terror. 

When Jagaddeva repaired home, his mother met him, and told 
him that when any injury had been done to a disciple of the Saiva 
faith, his fellow should avenge him or die. When Daksha treated 
Siva with contumely, PiRVATf threw herself into the fiames, and 
BO, under the wrong offered to the saints, he should not sit down 
contented : thus saying, she gave him food at the door of his man- 
sion. Thither also came Mallaya and Bommaya, two others of the 
saints, and they partook of Jagaddeva! s meal. Then smearing 
their bodies with holy ashes, they took up the speai*, and sword, 
and shield, and marched together against Bijala, On their way a 
bull appeared, whom they knew to bo a form of Basava, came to 
their aid, and the bull went first even to the court of the king, 
goring any one that came in their way, and opening a clear path 
for them. Thus they reached the court, and put Bijala to death 
in the midst of all his courtiers, and then they danced, and pro- 
claimed the cause why they had put the king to death. Jagaddeva 
on his way back, recalling the words of his mother, stabbed himself. 
Then arose dissension in the city, and the people fought amongst 
themselves, and horses with horses, and elephants with elephants, 
until, agreeably to the curse denounced upon it by Basava and his 
disciples, Kalydna was utterly destroyed. 

Basava continued to reside at Sangamesvara^ conversing with 
his disciples, and communing with the divine Essence, and he 
expostulated with Siva saying: ‘By thy command have I, and 
thy attendant train, come upon earth, and thou hast promised to 
recall us to thy presence when our task was accomplished.' Then 
iSiVA and Farvati came forth from tlie Sangamcsvara Lingam^ 
and were visible to Basava^ who fell on the ground before them. 
They raised him, and led him to the sanctuary, and all three dis- 
appeared in the presence of the disciples, and they pmised their 
master, and flowers fell from the sky, and then the disciples spread 
themselves abroad, and made known the absorption of Basava into 
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the emblem of Siva.” — Mackenzies Collect.^ VoL 2nd; H^lakauara 
MSS. [pp. t5-12.] ; Wilson's Works^ Vol. /, p. 225. 

Beerbhoom— Properly Vtr-b/iumi, the hero-land. On the 
frontier of Lower Bengal, between the lofty plateau of Central 
India, and the valley of the Ganges, This country was the theatre 
of one of the primitive struggles of Indian history. It stood as 
the outpost of the Sanscrit race, on the west of Lower Bengal, and 
had to bear the sharp collisions of Aryan civilization, with* the 
ruder types prevailing among the aborigines. On its inhabitants 
devolved, during tlii’ee thousand years, the duty of holding the 
passes belw’een the highlands and I he valley of the Ganges. To 
this day they are a manlier race than their kinsmen of the plains, 
aiid from the beginning of history, one of the two kingdoms has 
borne the name of Mala-bliuini, the country of the Wrestlers, — 
the other the appellation of Vir-bhumi, tlie Hero-laud. — Hunter^ 
Rural Bengal. 

Benares — The sacred city of the Hindus. It is called Kasi, 
V^ll‘alla^i, Atiniukta. It w.as once destroyed by the discus of 
Krishna. “The whole of a city that was inaccessible to gods, 
was wrapped in flames by the discus of Hari, and w^as totally 
destroyed.” V. P., Chap, xxxiv. “ The term K^si, denomi- 
nating, if not a city, a peoi)le and its chieftains, occurs repeatedly 

in Sanscrit work‘^ of all but the highe.st antifjuily The 

kingiloni of the and its rulcr>, .as is evinced by the freciuency 

of reference to them, enjoyed from distant ages, more or less of 
notoi iety ; .and thi.^ i^ sllbr^^autially all that the Hindu memorials 
fe.ach u->. The Puianas sjiecify but one dynasty of Ka.^'i kings; a 
goodly catalogue, beginning in the most authoritative ol those 
woiks, with the son of Kasa. To Kasa, by a lapse of perhaps two 
cenlnric's, succeeded Divodasa, in whose reign Buddhism seems 
si ill to have been acting on the aggressive. In this synchronism 
there is no di?5ccrnible improbability ; and with some likedihood it 
embodies an historic fact. A reflection of actual events may 
likev. ise be aflbrded in the .story of the burning of Varanasi by the 
discus of Vishnu .” — Hall 

Bhadra ~Tlir name of one of the many wives of Vasudeva. 
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Bhadrabalm — A son of Yasadeva by his wife Bdhinf. 

Bhadrabahll— The auihOT of the Kalpa S6tra, the most sacred 
religious work of the Jainaa. He liyed in the-eaily part of the 
fifth century of the Christian era, but nothing is known of his 
personal history, though his work b held in such reyerenee. 

Bhadrachara— -A son of Krishna by his wife Rukmini. 

Bhadradeah— A son of Yasudeya by his wife Doyaki. Ho 
and his five brothers were killed by Kansa. 

Bhadrakali — A Budra sprung from the anger of Devi, and 
sent by Siva to destroy the sacrifice of Daksha, Y. P., Chap. viii. 

Bhadrasana — The posture in which the Y6gi is directed to 
Bit when engaged in meditation : viz., to cross his logs underneath 
him and to lay hold of his feet on each side with his hands. 

Bhadrasena — One of the six sons of Yasudeva, who were 
killed by Kansa. 

Bhadraarenya — A Yadava prince, the son of Mahishmat. He 
is said to have had a hundred sons, all of whom but one, Durdama, 
were slain by DLvod^a, the B&ja of Benares. Durdama was spared, 
being an infant ; and he lived to recover his patrimonial possessions. 

Bhadraswa — ^A country to the east of Meru, and Ketumala 
on the west ; and between th^ two is the region of Ilavrita. 
Four great lakes are near, the waters of which are partaken of by 
the gods. Bhadraswas is one of the eight varshas or countries 
described as places of perfect enjoyment, where happiness is 
opontaneons and uninterrupted. In them there is no vicissitude* no 
dread of decrepitude or death, there is no distinction of virtue 
or vice no diflference of degree as better or worse, nor rny of the 
efiects produced in this region by the revolutions of ages. 

Bhadravinda — A son of E[ri8hru^ who is said to have had in 
all one hundred and eighty thousand. 

Bhaga-^One of the twelve Adityas ; in the Manwantara of 
Yaivaswata. 

Bhaga^An Aditya ; the fifth of the eight sons of Adili* 
His eyes were knocked out by Rudia (Siva). Budra of dreadful 
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power then ran up to the gods, and in his rage knocked out the 
eyes of Bhaga with a blow, and incensed, assaulted Fushan with 
his foot, and knocked out his teeth ns ho was eating the puroda» 
offering.”* See Savitri. 

Bhag^vat^Vishnu. The Supreme Being. The letter 'Bh 
implies the cherishcr and supporter of the universe. By ga is 
understood the leader, impeller, or creator. The dissyllable Bhaga 
indicates the six properties, dominion, might, glory, splbndour, 
wisdom and dispassion. The purport of the letter w is, that 
elemental spirit in which all beings exist, and which exists in all 
beings. And tlius this great word Bhagavat is the name of 
Vasudeva, who is one with the Supreme Brahma, and of no one 
else. V. P., Book vi, Chapter 5, 

Bhagavata’-The name of a Puraua, generally placed the fifth 
in all the lists, but the Padma Furana ranks it as the eighteenth, 
as the extracted substance of all the rest. According to the usual 
specification it consists of eighteen thousand sldkas distributed 
amongst three hundred and thirty- two chapters, divided into twelve 
bkandas or books. The Bhagavata is a work of great celebrity in 
India, and exercises a more direct and powerful influence on the 
opinions and feelings of the people than perhaps any other of the 
Puranas. For an analysis of its contents, sec Professor Wilson’s 
Prr*facc to the V. P. 

Bhagavat Gita — Tho Bhagavat Gita is an episode of the 
Mahlibh&rata, the great epic poem of India, which, from its popu- 
larity and extent, corresponds wdth the Iliad among the Greeks. 
The leading story occupies only about a fourth part of the entire 
work ; numerous episodes aud legends, chiefly didactic, and believed 
to be interpolations of a latef date, make up the other three-fourths 
of the poem. The whole forms a collection of the traditions of 
the early history of the Aryan |)eople during their first settlement 
iuj^dia. 

According to fhe legendary history of India two dynastiea were 
originally dominant in the north, culled Solar and Lunar, under 


Muir, 0.5. T., Vol. iv p. 168. 
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whom numerous petty princes held authority, and to whom they 
acknowledged fealty. The most famous R&ja of the Lunar race, 
who reigned in Hastinapura or ancient Delhi, was Bharata, who is 
designated a Mahd Raja, and whose Raj is said to have included all 
the kingdoms of the earth. To this day the whole continent of 
India is known to the Hindus by the name of Bharata-varsha, or 
the country of Bharata. 

The Kauravas and Pandavas were descendants of Bharata. 
Duryodhana and his brothers were the leaders of the Kauravas or 
elder branch of the tribe ; and the five Pandava princes, Yudhish- 
thira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, those of the Pandava 
or younger branch. The latter had been banished from their 
country, and aftei long wanderings and many hardships, they 
collected their friends around them, and with the help of the 
neighbouring Rajas mustered a great army, and prepared to 
attack their oppressors, Avho had also assembled their forces. 

The hostile armies met on the plain of Kurukshetra. Bhishma 
had the command of the Kaurava faction ; Bhima was the General 
of the other party. The scene of the Bhagavat Gita now opens, 
and remains throughout the same — the field of battle. The poem 
is in the form of a discourse between the Avatar Krishna, and his 
friend and pupil Arjuna. The fight began with a volley of arrows 
from both sides ; when Arjuna desired Krishna to draw up the 
chariot in the space between the two armies, while he examined the 
lines of the enemy. Krishna, who acted as cliarioteer, did so, and 
pointed out in those lines the numerous relatives of his friend. 
Arjuna, seeing his relatives drawn up in battle array, was suddenly 
struck with compunction at the idea of fighting his way to a 
kingdom through the blood of his kindred, and declared that he 
would rather be killed himself than continue to fight them. 
Krishna replied in a long metaphysical dialogue, full of fine 
passages, the moral of which is that as Arjuna belongs to the 
military caste, his duty is to fight. lie said that the renunciation 
of the world ought not to involve the avoidance of action, or the 
neglect of professional duties. He then gave a full and most 
curious exposition of the half-mythological, half-phi) jsophical 
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pantheism of the Brahmans, and a general view of the mystic 
theology of the Hind ns ; following with some modification the 
theories of wliat is termed the Sfinkhya School of Philosophy. 

A. W. Schlegel calls this episode “the most beautiful, and 
perhaps the only truly philosophical poem that the whole range of 
liternturo known to us has jwoduced.” Dean Milman says, “It 
reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or Lucretius, introduced 
into the midst of an Homeric epic,” “ In point of poetical con- 
ception,” he adds, “ there is something singularly striking and 
magnificent in the introduction of this solemn discussion on the 
nature of the godhead and the destiny of man in the midst of the 
fury aud tumult in which it occurs.” 

Aijuna is overruled, if not convinced, by the arguments of the 
god ; the fight goes on, and the Panda vas gain a complete victory 
over their opponents. 

The Bhagavat Oita was first translated into English by Sir 
Charles Wilkins, and published by the East India Company, with 
an Introduction by the then Governor-General of India, Warren 
Hostings. It was eagerly received in Europe, and translated into 
the French, German and Russian languages. Schlegel published 
an excellent Latin version.* More recently a new English transla- 
tion has been published by Mr. J. Cockburn Thompson, with 
valuable notes. 

Bhagiratha — The son of B^ja Dilipa, who spent a thousand 
years in severe austerities upon a mountain, by which he propitiated 
Brahma and l§iva, and brought the Ganges to tlie earth ; and with 
it watered the ashes of the sixty thousand sons of Sagaro, who 
were at once restored to life, purified by the sacred water from all 
tlieir sins, and ascended to heaven. 

“ Soon as the fiood their dust bedewed, 

Their spirits gained beatitude, 

And all in heavenly bodies dressed, 

Rose to the skies’ eternal rest. 

*The Bhagavat Oihkin Sanaerit, Oaaarese and Englith, with Sohlegel’i Latin 
▼eriioD, and Humboldt ■ Euay on the Philosophy of the Gfta, wts published in 
1847 by thi Editor of this Volume. 
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** Then thus to king Bliagirath said, 

Brahma, when, coming at die head 
Of all his bright celestial train, 

Ho saw those spirits freed from stain : 

‘ Well done! great Prince of men, well done ! 

Thy kinsmen bliss and heaven have won.’ 

The sons of Sagar mighty-souled, 

Are with the Blest, as Gods, enrolled.” 

— Griffiths' Ramdyan. 

Bhagiraihi — A name of the Gauges in consequence of having 
been brought to the earth by Bhagiratha. 

Bhaimyekadasi— The eleventh lunar day of the light half of 
Mdgha ( 1 Otb February.) This is also a festival of traditional origin, 
said to have been first observed by Bhima, one of the Pandu princes, 
in honor of Vishnu, according to the instructions of Vasudevn. 
Every eleventh lunar day, it may be observed, is held in extra- 
vagant veneration by the Hindus, but more particularly by the 
Vaishhavas. Fasting on the eleventh is declared to be equally 
efficacious with a thousand aswamedha: , and eating during its 
continuance as heinous a sm as parricide, or the murder of a 
spiritual teacher 'l ids extravagance demonstrates its sectarian 
character, and conseque::tly its more modern origin. The notion 
may have grown, however, out of particular appropriations of the 
lunar day, w^iicn the eleventh was set apai t, as in the present case, 
to the adoration of Vishnu. — IVilson, 

Bhairava — An inferior manifestation of some portion of Siva, 
with the idea of severity or cruelty. A Bhairava has the head of 
a dog. There are eight Bhairavas named respectively, Asitanga, 
Buru, Chanda, Krodha, Uumntta, Kupati, Bhishana, Sanliara, all 
indicative of something fearful. 

Bhiyamaxia— A son of Andlmkn, according to all the best 
authorities ; the Agui makes him the son of Babhru. 

Bhajina— A sou of Satwata. 

Bhalandana — A sou of Ndbhaga, who had caiTied off and 
married the daughter of a Vaisya, iu consequence of which he was 
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degraded to tbe same caste, and deprived of his share of the patri- 
monial sovereignty, which his son and successor, Bhalaudana, after- 
wai'ds recovered. 

Bhallada, Bhallaka, Bhallatta — A king of Hastin&pura, 

the last of tlic race of Hastin, who had founded the city ; which 
was destroyed by the encroachments of the Ganges. 

Bhanu— A sou of Krishna and Satyabhima. 

Bhanu— The daugliter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, who 
became one of the ten wives of Dharma. 

Bhanus — The sons of Bhanu, who became suns, and deities 
presiding over moments of Muhurtta. 

Bhanumat— A prince, the sou of Kusadhwaja, king of Kasi or 
Benares ; or according to the Raraayana of Sankasya, 

Bharadwaja— A sage, the son of Vrihaspati, who being aban- 
doned by I}ip natural parent was brought by the Maruts or winds 
to Bharata, who called the child Vitatha (unprofitable) in allusion 
to the birth and loss of his previous nine sons. Bharata had by 
different wives nine sons who were put to death by their own 
mothers, because Bharata remarked that they bore no resemblance 
to him, and the women wei c afraid that he would therefore desert 
them. From Bharadwdja, a Brahman by birth and king by ado|> 
tion, descended Brahmans and Kshatriyas, the childi’en of two 
fathers. 

Bharadwaja*-One of the eight celebrated Bishis, the reputed 
father of Droua. His hermitage was at Prayaga, the modern 
Allahabad ; he is said to have dwelt there surrounded by a baud of 
Brahman disciples, ^ who lead the ideal life of austerity, sacrifice, 
and devotion, which is so frequently described and lauded by 
Brabmanical bards.’ He received Edma and Sita when they set 
forth on their exile, and recommended the hill Chitra-kdta as a 
residence. The Rdmayana says, ‘the great Bharadwaja com- 
manded Bharata to bring his whole army to the hermitage that he 
might feast them.’ 

* Bring all thy host,’ the hermit cried, 

And Bharat, to his joy, complied. 
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Then to the chapel went the sire, 

Where ever burnt the sacred fire, 

And first, in order due, with sips 
Of water purified his lips : 

To Visvakarma then he prayed, 

His hospitable feast to aid: 

Let Visvakarmd hear my call, 

The God who forms and fashions all : 

A mighty banquet I provide, 

Be all my wants this day supplied. 

Lord Indra at their head, the three 
Who guard the worlds I call to me : 

A mighty host this day I feed, 

Be now supplied me every need. 

Let all the streams that eastward go, 

And those whose waters westering flow, 
Both on the earth and in the sky. 

Flow hither and my wants supply. 

Be some with ardent liquor filled, 

And some with wine from flowers distilled. 
While some their fresh cool streams retain 
Sweet as the juice of sugar-cane. 

1 call the Gods, I call the band 
Of minstrels that around them stand : 

I call the H^ha and Huhu, 

I call the sweet Visvavasu. 

I call the heavenly wives of these 
With all the bright Apsarases, 

Alambusha of beauty rare, 

The charmer of the tangled hair, 

Ghrit&chi and Visvichi fair, 

Hema and Bhirn^ sweet to view. 

And lovely Nigadanti too. 

And all the sweetest nymphs who stand 
By Indra or by Brahmi’s hand — 

I summon these with all their ti‘ain 
And Xumburu to lead the strain. 
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The troops of Bharat saw amazed 
What VisTakarm&’s art had raised. 

On every side, five leagues aroundi 
All smooth and level lay the ground, 

With fresh green grass that charmed the sight 
Like sapphires blent with lazulite. 

There the Wood-apple hung its load, 

The Mango and the Citron glowed, 

The Bel and scented Jak were there. 

And AoqL& fr’uitage fair. 

There, brought from Northern Kuni, stood. 

Rich in delights, the glorious wood, 

And many a stream was seen to glide 
With fiowering trees along its side. 

There mansions rose witli four wide halls, 

Am* elephants and chargers’ stalls, 

And many a house of royal stale, 

Triumphal &vr und bannered gate. 

With noble doo/wayh. bought the sky, 

Like a pale cloud, a palace high, 

Which far and wide rare fragrance shed, 

With wreaths of white cn-garlanded. 

Square was its simpe. iis halls were wide, 

With many a seat and couch supplied, 

Driuk of all kinds, and every meat 

Such as celestial Gods might eat. — Griffiths' Rdmdyan, 

In some of the vcrnaculai' \ersloirs of the Ram^yana the sage is 
represented as having provided a similar entertainment for the 
great army of monkeys and bears. 

Bhftrftdwc^U'^'Inhabitants of the northern regions according 
to the Vayu, but Professor Wilson says they might be thought 
to bo religious fraternities from the sages Atri and Bharadw&ja. 

B hfr T Edwaji— A deep river in Malwa, included in the V. P. list. 

Bharani— A lunar asteriem in Nagavithi, the first Vithi in 
Aiiivatho, or tlie northern Avastfaana 
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Bharata-^See Mah&bhii'ata. 

Bharata — The eldest of the hundred sons of Bishabha, prince 
of Himah wa. Rishabha having ruled with equity and wisdom, and 
celebrated many sacrificial rites, resigned the sovereignty of the 
earth to the heroic Bharata. Bharata having religiously discharged 
the duties of his station, resigned the kingdom to his son Samati, a 
most virtuous prince ; and abandoned his life at the holy place 
Silagrima to become an ascetic. His thoughts were now wholly 
on God ; his conduct was distinguished by kindness, and he 
effected in the highest degree the entire control over his mind. 

On one occasion while bathing, a doe, being frightened by a 
lion, suddenly brought forth a fawn, and fel! into the river. 
Bharata took the fawn to his hermitage and tended it with great 
care. His affection for it became so strong that it distracted 
his mind and inteiTupted his devotions. He at last died watched 
by the deer, with tears in its eyes. He was afterwards born again 
as a deer with the faculty of recollecting his former life ; this gave 
him a distaste for the world and he again repassed to the holy 
place Silagr^ma. Upon his death he was next born as a brahman, 
still retaining the memory of his pnoi existence. Possessed of all 
ti'ue wisdom he beheld soul as contra-distinguished from matter, 
(Prakriti) he beheld the gods and all other beings as the same in 
reality. This led him to disregard all castes and distinctions, and 
his conduct was so extraordinary that he was thought to be idiotic, 
and was treated with neglect or contempt : he worked in the fields, 
and on one occasion was pressed as a palankeen bearer for the Bija 
of Sauvira : being rebuked for his awkwardness, he replied and 
entered into a dialogue . with the king, who soon discovered his 
merits. Bharata then expounded the nature of existence, the aim 
and object of life, and the identification of individual with uuiver« 
sal spirit. The king then opened his eyes to truth and abandoned 
the notion of distinct existence. Bharata also obtained exemption 
from future birth. V. P. 

Bharata — One of the four sons of Dasaratha and Kaikeyi. In 
youth he was sent to Girivraja, with his uncle Yudhijit. He was 
there educated in the house of his grandfather R^ja Aswapati. 
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During his absence from Ayodhya, Lis brother Rama was installed 
as Yuvar^ja (heir apparent). On the death of the Mahi Raja he 
returned to Ayodhya and was deeply grieved when he ascertained 
that his mother, in order to secure the kingdom to him, had 
effected the exile of R^ma whose right to the RAj he loudly pro- 
claimed. He tlien went to Chitrakuta, where RAma rcshicd, and 
offered to go into exile himself if Rama would take the kingdom. 
It was at length decided that Rama should ascend the throne after 
the fourteen years of exile had expired, and Bharata. determined to 
govern Kdsala in the name of Rama. This he did by carrying 
away a pair of shoes which had been worn by Rama, and which he 
treated as symbolical of Rama’s presence. 

Bharata — In the Bhagavat Gita a patronymic from Bharata, 
applied to Arjiuia a^ his descendant. Arjuna is also called Prince 
of the Bharatas, and best of the Bharatas. 

Bharata — “ The sou of Raja Dushyanta and Sakuntala. Ihe 
legend of his birth forms the ground-work of Kalidasa’s drama of 
Saltuutala, or the Lost Ring. The RAja was hunting in the forest 
when he saw Sakuntala, a brahman’s daughter, aud fell in love with 
her. He induced her to accept him as her husband by a Gandharva 
marriage, and giving her his ring as a pledge of his troth. She 
afterwards gave birth to a son who was named Bharata, but having 
lost the ring, the Raja in the absence of such evidence, conve- 
niently forgot his engagement to marry the daughter of a priest. 
Ultimately when the ring was found, and he either saw or heard of 
the exploits of Bharata in taming lions, he acknowledged the young 
hero to be his son and made the mother his chief R^ui 

“ There is no reliable information as to the extent of the king- 
dom of Bharata, but his wonderful doings and the greatness of his 
empire’, have been set forth in the most extravagant terms. To 
this day India is known to the Hindus by the name of Bharata- 
varsha, or the country of Bharata. The Kshatriya bards declared 
that the Rijas of Bharata were descended from the moon, and that 
one of their number conquered Indra, the ruler of the gods.” All 
that is really known is that an Aryan empire was established by 
Bharata amidst an aboriginal population. The original seat of the 
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empire was at the site now occupied by the ruins of Takh-i-Babi, 
in the country of the Yusufzais to the northward of Peshawar. 

BJiarata-varsha — An ancient name for northern India, which 
was divided into nine portions. 

Bharga — A prince, the son of Vainahotra, descended from 
Alarka- 

Bhargas, Bhargavas— A people of the cast subdued by Bhima. 

Bhargabhumi— Tlie son of Bharga, the prince who is said to 
have promulgated the four rules of caste. 

Bharika— 'A son of Krishna and Satyabhaina. 

Bhartri-hari — A Sanskrit grammarian who lived in the century 
preceding the Christian era. lie was the brother of Vicrama- 
niTYA. He wrote a grammatical treatise, but his Vakya Pradipa 
or Metrical Maxims on the philosophy of Syntax, are the best 
known. They are often cited under the name of Harikarica, and 
have almost equal authority wilh the precepts of Panini. His 
Satakas or centuries of verses, are also much admired. 

Bhasi — One of the six illustrious daughters of TAmra, the wife 
of Ka^yapa. Bhasi gave birth to kites. 

Bhatta — Bhatta. An honorary title given to learned brah- 
mans who commit one of the Vedas to memory so as to be able to 
recite the whole without book. 

Bhatta Murti — A distinguished Telugu poet, one of “ the 
eight elephants,” so styled of Krishna-raya's Court. He wrote 
the Naraba Bhupaliyam during his patron’s life ; but his chief 
poem, the Vasu CAariiramu, after that patron’s death. It contains 
florid descriptions of scenery and love affairs, in recondite versifica- 
tion, much esteemed. Bhatta Murti ranks high as a poet. — Taylor, 

Bhattacharyas — The name of those Hindu scholars who 
not only learn, as the BhatUs do, one of the vedas completely by 
heart, but who study the meaning of each verse and word, so as to 
be able to give orally the explanation of any passage- required. 
The number of this class of scholars, who represent the doctors of 
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Hindu theology^ is now very small* There are three or four, it 
ia said at Benrres. They are highly respected, and as incarna- 
tions of Vrihaspati (the Pandit of the gods,) at certain occasions 
regularly worshipped.— 

Bhattoji Dikahita — A grammarian, ihe son of a Brahman, and 
born in the Mchratta country. He applied to study ; but, bis own 
country ranking low in literature, he went to Benai*es studying 
Sanscrit and pliiJosophy. He is now chiefly known by his cele- 
brated work on grammar, entitled Siddhdnta Kaumudi (moon- 
light of accuracy). Pdnini^s old sutras obtained three commenta- 
tors, Vara ruchij Bhattoji^ and Patanjali ; the latter is the most 
diffuse and perfect ; but the Siddhdnta Kaumudi^ holding a 
medium place, has always been in wide and approved use. The 
author lived a studious and contemplative life ; and died at 
Benares; aged fifty-six — Taylor, 

Bhaskarachaiya — ** A celebmted Brahman astronomer who 
resided at Beder, one of the four ancient Mahomedan principa- 
lities. He applied his mind chiefly to numerical science. His Bija 
ganita was a work on arithmetic. He dedicated it to his only 
child, a daughter named LUdvati^ under date S. S. 1036 (a. d. 
1114). Singularly enough for such a work, it- came to be called 
by her name ; Bhaskara was also an astronomer, in which science 
his calculations are not to be confounded with Pauranical fables. 
His Siddhdnta Sirbmani, (head jewel of accuracy) is an astro- 
logical work. It was published S. S. 1050 (a. d. 1128). He 
soon after died, aged sixty-five, at Beder. The authors of the 
Siddhdnta and V&kya systems are no longer known ; but Bhaskara 
has no Indian rival of mediaeval, or modern times.*’ It has been 
said by some that Bhaskai-a was fully acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the diflerential calculus, which was only discovered in 
Europe during the last century. In 1859 Professor Wilson wrote 
to Mr, Spottiswoode on this subject, and that gentleman replied to 
the inquiry in the following teims : — 

“ 1 have read Bapu Deva Sastrin’s letter on Bhaskai'&ch&rya’s 
mode of determining the instantaneous motion of a planet, with 
great interest, and think that we ai*e much indebted to hiiyi fgif 
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calling our attention to bo important an element in the old Indian 
methods of calculation. It still, however, seems to me, that he 
has over-stated the case, in saying that Bhaskar&ch&rya was fully 
acquainted with the principle of the differential calculus.*’ He has 
undoubtedly conceived the idea of comparing the successive posi- 
tions of a planet in its path, and of regarding its motion as constant 
during the interval ; and he may be said to have had some rudi- 
mentary notion of representing the arc of a curve by means of 
auxiliary straight lines. But on the other hand, in the method 
here given, he makes no allusion to one of the most essential 
features of the differential calculus, viz., the infinitesimal magnitude 
of the intervals of time and space therein employed. Nor, indeed, 
in anything specifically said about the fact, that the method is 
an approximate one. 

Nevertheless, with tliese reservations it must be admitted, that 
the penetration shown by Bhaskara in his analysis, is in the highest 

degree remarkable ; that the formula which he establishes, and 

his methods of establishing it, beai* more than a mere resemblance, 
— they bear a strong analogy, — to the corresponding process in 
modeim mathematical astronomy ; and that the majority of scien- 
tific persons will loam with surprise, the existence of such a 
method in the wi-itings of so distant a period and so remote a 
region.” — Wilson. 

Bhautya — The son of Bhuti, the Manu of the fourteenth 
Manwantara. 

Bhauxna^* Mars,’ whose splendid car is of gold, drawn by eight 
horses of a ruby-red, sprung from fire. 

Bhava — l, ^iva, a Muni or Rudra, the husband of Sati, (Truth) 
who abandoned her corporeal existence in consequence of the dis- 
pleasure of Daksha. She was afterwards the daughter of Himavat, 
(the snowy mountains) by Mena ; and in that character, as the 
only Uma, the mighty Bhava again mamedher. V. P., p. 59 ; 2, 
The name of a son of Pratihartta, one of the descendants of 
Bharata ; a4o 3, of a son of Viloman. 

BhftVftbhuti — A celebrated Sanscrit author, some of whose 
dramas have been so well ti*anslated into English by Professor 
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Wilson. Ho was also named Srikanta, or he in whose throat 
eloquence rebidcs, was the son of a native of the South of India, a 
brahman of Berar or Bedcr, and a member of the tribe of brahmans 
who pretend to trace their descent from the sage Kasyapa. The 
site of Bhavabhuti’s birthplace is fully corroborated by the pecu* 
liar talent he displays in describing nature in her magnificence, a 
talent veiy unusual in Hindu bards, and one wrhich he no doubt 
derived from his early familiarity with the grand mountains and 
forests of Telingina.— Afrj. Mannmg, A. ^ M, /., Vol. II, p, 208. 

Bhavana — The mental impression or apprehension following 
upon knowledge. The formation of a fixed idea of the object of 
contemplation. It is also termed Bhava-bliavan^, apprehension of 
the being, the existence or substantiality of the object ; the thing 
contemplated. 

BhaVaiunanya — The son ofYithutlm, and grandson of Bharata. 

Bhavishya —One of the eighteen Puranas. The Purana 
in which Brahma, having described the greatness of the sun. 
explained to Mnnu the existence of the world and the characters 
of all created beings in the course of the Aghora Kalpa.’’ This 
Pui'^na as its name implies should be a book of prophecies. Dr. 
Wilson says : “ It should be rather regarded as a manual of religious 
rites and ceremonies, in which a few legends enliven the series of 
precepts.” 

Bhavishyottara Purana— This is also a soi t of manual of 
religious offices, the greater portion being appropriated to vratas, 
and the remainder to the forms with which gifts are to be 
presented. 

Bhavya One of the ten sous of Priyavruta, who became king 
of Sakadwipa. Aho the name of one of the sous of Dliruva, by 
his v.dfe Sarnbha. 

Bhavya -A king mentioned in the Rig Veda, wlio dwelt on the 
banks of the Sindhu or Indus. 

Bhavyas — One of the five classes of demi-gods of the sixth 
Mauwaiitara, when CliakshnshR whs the Manu of the period, and 
Mauojuva was the Indru, 
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Bhaya— (Fear). Son of Auriti (falsehood), and Nikriti (im- 
morality). 

Bhayada—A prince, the son of Manasyn, one of the descend- 
ants of Puru. 

Bhikshuka — A mendicant, the fourth order of men described 
in the V. P. He is to forego the three objects of human existence 
(pleasure, wealth and virtue) — to be constantly occupied with 
devotion, and abstain from all wrong-doing, lie is to reside but 
for one night in a village, and not more than five nights at a time 
in a city : for Hie support of existence he is to apply for alms at 
the houses of the three first castes, when the fires have been 
extinguished and people have eaten. The mendicant is to call 
nothing his own, and to suppress desire, anger, pride and covet- 
ousness. 

Bhils-A tribe of Aborigines who still occupy the hill tracts of 
Bajpntana and Central India, and in ancient times seem to have 
dwelt in nearly the same localities ; having Rajas or Chieftains of 
their own, but acknowledging or dreading the supremacy of the 
Kshatriyas. In the Mahabh^rata they appear to the south of 
the Jumna, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Raj of 
Bharata ; whilst in the Ram^yana they make their appearance 
further to the cast, near the junction of the Jumna and Gauges. 
They have preserved their rude habits to the present day, and 
are known as cattle-lifters, robbers, hunters like Nimrod audEsau, 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a sense of truth 
and honour strangely contrasting with their external character. At 
the same time they arc perceptibly yielding to the personal 
influence of British administrators and the advancing tide of 
British civilization. — Wheeler^ VoL /, /). 83 . 

Bhima — •'* Terrible.” The second of the five sous of Pandu, 
but mystically begotten by Vayu, the god of the wind or air, 
through his mother Kunti, or Pritha. He is the principal General 
of the P^ndava army, and is renowned for his strength and swift- 
ness. Duryodhana atUnnpted to take his life by poison when a 
youth, but he escaped through the agency of the Nagas ; he was 
instructed in the use of the club by Drdna, and at the exhibition 
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of aims at Hastin^pur fought Duryodhana with the club. His 
Wat'S with the Asuras are refen'ed to the old wars betwera the 
Aryans and Aborigines. The myth of his manying Hidimbi, 
the sister of the Asura Hidimba, whom he slew in the foresti is 
regarded as a later addition to the original tradition. The Mahd- 
bhdrata also relates his slaughter of Vaka the Asura, his conquest 
of Jardsandha, the R4ja of Magadha, his attempt at interference in 
behalf of Draupadi in the gatnbling payilion ; the fearful tow he 
uttered against Duryodhana and Dushi^as ; his interview wipi 
his mythical brother Hanuman, the son of VAyu ; his pursuit and 
ti'eatment of Jayadratha after the abduction of Dmupadi ; his 
appearance in the council hall of B&ja Yii'ita with a ladle in one 
hand and a scimitar in the other ; his engagement as head cook ; 
the enoimous quantity of provisions he daily eat himself ; his battle 
with Jimuta whom he killed, and the favour he consequently 
obtained from the Bija ; his contest with the prime minister 
Kichaka, whom he killed and rolled into a ball, because of his 
ill-treatment of Draupadi ; how he rescued Edja Yii'ita from 
Susarman who was carrying him into captivity ; his battle with 
Bhishma in the first day of the great war ; his slaughter of the 
Baja of Magadha and his sons ; his conflicts with Drdna, with 
Dush&sana, with Duryddhana ; his return to the MahArija Dhrita- 
rashtra at Hastinapur ; his slaughter of the horse at the Aswame- 
dha of Yudhishthira ; his disputes with the Mahir&ja, and his 
death, along with his four brothers, in the HimilayAs. It will thus 
be seen that Bhima belongs to the epic period. — fF/ieeier, VoL L 

Bhixna — The lUja of Yidarbha(Berar), and father of Damayanti. 

miinifl. — The fifth of the eight Rudras, to whom was assigned 
the charge of fire : also the name of a son of Am&vasa. 

Bhimaratha — Son of Ketumat and grandson of Dhanwantari, 
the author of Medical Science. He was the father of Divodasa, of 
whom many curious legends are narrated . 

Bhimarathi — The ancient name of the river Bhfma. 

Bhimasena— One of the four sons of Pankshit, sou of Kuru. 

Bhishma— 'Originally named Sintanavu, the son of Sintanu, the 
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Bija of Hastinapur ; the legend in the Mahabh^rata is that >vhen 
Bija Santanu was very old he desired to marry a young and beau- 
tiful damsel, but the parents of the girl were unwilling to give her 
to the R^ja, saying, If our daughter have bods they will not 
succeed to the Raj ; for when Santanu dies, hia son Sautanavu will 
become R^ja,” Then S^ntaoavu delermiucd to sacrifice himself in 
order to gratify his father ; and he made a vow to the parents of 
the damsel, saying, “ If you will give your daughter in marriage 
to my father, I will never accept the kingdom or many a wife, or 
become the father of children by any woman ; so that if your 
daughter bear a son to .the Raja, that sou shall succeed him in the 
kingdom.” And the vow of Santanavu was noised abroad, and 
from that day ho was culled Bhishma, or ** the dreadful,” because 
of his dreadful vow. Henceforth Bhishma became the patriarch 
of the family, ** and is represented as a model of faithfulness and 
loyalty, and indeed sfands forth as one of the leading characters in 
the Mahabharata.” 

He educated Dhrilavashtra, Pandu and Vidura ; and afterwards 
made Droua the preceptor of the Pdndavas and Kaurnvas*; and at 
a meeting of council propostnl that the kingdom should be divided 
between the two pnrtic^^. In tho great war he became the gene- 
ralissimo of the Kaurava-5 and their allies. On the tenth day he 
wEj mortally wounded in a terrible conflict with Arjunn. 

Bhishmaka- '^lio king of Vidarhha (now Bcrar) who retid^^d 
at Kuudiuu. He had a f»on named Rnkmin, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter named Kukiniui. Krishna fell in love with the latter and soli- 
cited her iu marriage ; but her brother would not a«?sent to the 
espousals. At the suggestion of Jarasandha, the powerful sove- 
reign, Bhishmuka afliniiced Rtikmiiij to Sisupala. Krishna went to 
witness the wedding and contrived to carry oft the princes^ 
Rukmin, with a large force, pursued and overtook Krishna, who 
with his discus destroyed the host of Rukmin, and would have 
slain him, but was withheld by the entreaties of Rukmini. 

Bhishmashtami— The tweuty-Uiird of Magha, and eightir lunar 
«*ny of the light half (>th February). This is a festival which, at 
brat Sight, appears to be of special and traditioual origin, but which 
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hns, probably, its source in the primitive institutes of the Hindus, 

which the woi-ship of the Pitris, the patriarchs or progenitors, 
ilie Dii Manes, coLStituted an iinportnnt element. According to 
the Tithi Tattwa, this day is dedicated to. Bhishma, the son of 
(iarjga, aud great uncle of the Panda va and Kaurava princes ; who 
was killed in the course of the great war, and dying childless left 
no descendant in the direct line, on whom it was incumbent to 
iiffer him obsequial honors. In order to supply this defect, persons 
in general are enjoined to make libations of water on this day 
to liis spiril, and to ollei iim sesamum seeds aud boiled rice. The 
net expintc.^ the sins of a whole year : one of its peculiarities 
I-’, IhHt it is lo he observed by persons of all the four original castes, 
jM ' oidiiig to a text of Dhavala, an ancient lawgiver, quoted by 
Hjighnnyiidana, Oh twice-burii ! per-ons of all (lie Varnas should 
on the eighth lunar day ofler water, scsamuni seeds and rice, to 
J'liisliina. Il‘a Bitthinu4i, or man ofanj^ other caste, omit to make 
such ofleriug.s, the merit of his good doeds during the preceding 
year ih annulled.” According to a dilUTciil rc’ading of the text, how- 
ever, it. should be rendered : “ Let all the twice-born castes make 
the oblations,” I'hi^ excludes SuJras, but cxicnds the duty to the 
K^hatriya.s aud Vaisyas as well a.s Bralinians. The intention of the 
rite, as now understood, is exprc.‘;sed in the formula 3 uttered at the 
time of presenting the olfcriiigs : “ 1 present this water to the 
childless liero Bhishma, of the race of Vyaghrapada, the chief of 
the house of Saukriti. May Bhislinia, the sou of Santanu, the 
speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, obtain by this 
water the oblation.s due by sons aud grandsons,” The simple 
nature oi the ofT'erings whicJi are suiHcientou such occasions, water 
and sesamum seeds justifies the remark made by Ovid on the 
Feralia, that the manes are easily satisfied, — Parva petuiit manes. 

BbirSkiS — 1 he people about Surat ; called Phauni or Phvyni, 
by Strabo. 

Bhogayati ' -I he capital of Vasuki in Rasatala, one of the 
iever* regu»n« of Pitala. 

BilojaikatO; The city near the Narmada, founded by Ruk- 
hftcr his defeat by Kri>hr.a, h** he hfid Vv»wed never to 

■ ..0 bu' - 
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Bhojas — Inhabitants of the country near tlie Vimlliya range of 
mountains ; a branch of the Yailavas. A Bhoja Kaja is amongst 
the warriors of the Maliabhaiata. 

Bhoja Raja — A pi ince of Dhira ; or Dhar, in Malwa ; supposed 
to ho the '=^anic as Vikrania. There is somr uncei taiiity as t<i 
the exact time oi‘ Bliqja’s reign; the “nine gems’ are said to 
have flourished during liis reign and that of Vikrnina. The period 
is designated the golden ago of Hindu liteialuro. Dr. K. F. Hall 
says it is high time to give up speaking ol' this prince as a great 
]>atron of literature. Ilis pretensions to l^e >o considered rest on 
the frailest foundation possible. — //- 7/ Wi(h>h's (Vvtks, Vol. J \ 
171. 

Bhraja — The name of one of the .‘^even sunc into which (he 
sevt*n solar ray.s dilate at the consummation of all things when their 
ladiance is to set the three worlds and Patala (ui tire. 

Bhrajiras — One of tlie live classes of demi-gods on the four- 
teenth Manwantara. 

Bhrami — (Revolving.) The daughter of Sisiimara (the sphere) 
wife of Dliruva, according to the Bliagavala, which (‘oiivcrls the. 
faiinlY of Dliruva into pei>ouilications of divisions of lime and of 
day and night, 

BhrigU — A Prajapati, or Ri>hi, chief ol the Maharshi.s (€eo 
Jiififn ) Also one of the ten Prajapatis, sons of Brahma and 
jirogeiiitorh of mankind, and teacher of the Dhanura da, orscienco 
of war, one of the Hpavedas. As such he belongs to (he Vedic 
pcriotl. In the Pnrauic period he is called the liiishand ofKliyati, 
or fame, the daughter of Daksha, by Prasuli. — Vishnu Pindua^ 
pp. 49, 2S1. In Muir.> Original Sanscrit Texts there are many 
meidents related of Bhrigu which illu'^tratc the cplehrily he had 
:dtain(‘d and the groat influence he liad acquired. When king 
Nahu^'ha tyianni^od o\(‘r the brahmans and compplled even the 
Rishis to carry him from place to place, il <»nce came Agaslya’s 
turn to ])(M’form tlic servile office. Bhrigu then said to Agastya 
“ V\ hy do \Nc -uk’.nlt to tlic insults of tins king of the gods 
■ ' : '.r; ' 0 ?hp P^ish's yentured to CU'SC 
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Nahusha because he had obtained the power of subduing to hie 
service every one upon whom he fixed his eyes ; and that he had 
nectar for hi-i beverage. However Agastya said he*WaB prepared 
to do auT^i nrr that Bhrigu might suggest. Bhrigu said he had 
been sent by Brahma to take vengeance ou Nahusha, who was that 
day about to atuich Agastya to his car, and would spurn him with 
his foot ; and that he (Bhrigu) incensed at this insult, would bj a 
curse condemn Nahusha to become a serpent. A)) this accordingly 
happened. Bhrigu however ou Nahusha’s solicitation, and the 
intercession of Agastya, placed a period to the effects of the curse, 
which Yudhishthira was to be the instrument of terminating. Vol. 
1, p. 315. 

Bhrihaspati — See Vrihaspati. This is not only the name 
of the purohita of the gods, but is also used in the ancient Sanscrit 
hymns as the name of the One Eternal. 

Bhurialiena — ^The third son of the holy sage Chyavana, accora- 
ing to the Bhdgavata ; the V. P. only mentions one son Anartta. 

Bhudevi — A name of the earth, and fabled to be married to 
Prithu; the firat king who taught the mode of cultivating the 
ground. Hence the earth is named Prit'hivL One of the Puranas 
was delivered to Bhu-devi^ by Vishnu, as Vardha Swdmi, BhO* 
devi, or Bhumi^devi, is the secondary wife of Vishnu. 

Bhuxnimitra— A Kanwa prince, whose father Devabhuti, the 
last Sunga king, was murdered by his minister. 

Bhari— A son of Sdmadatta, one of the descendants of Kuru. 

Bhlirloika-*The sphere pf the earth comprehending its oceans, 
mountains and rlyers, and extending as fai* as it is illuminated by 
the rays of the aim and moon. 

Bhuta — A son of Vasndeva by his wife Bohini. 

Bhutadi — The third variety of Ahankara, q. v. 

Bhutas^Evil spirits, said to proceed from Brahma. Children 
of Kr6dha. Malignant spirits, goblins or ghosts, haunting ceme- 
teries, lurking in trees, animating dead bodies, and deluding and 
devouring human beings. They are generally coupled with the 
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Pretaa, and in this character belong to the Epic period. In the 
Pur^nic period they are personified as demi-gods of a particular 
class, produced by Efrahma ^hen incensed ; and their mother is 
therefore considered in the Padma-purAno as KrodUk, or ‘ Anger,’ 
and their father, Kasyapa. — Thompson. 

Bhutasantapana — A powerful Daitya, the son of Hiran- 
yuksha. The descendants of Hiranyaksha are said in the Padma- 
purana to have extended to ‘ieventy-seven. crores, or seven hundred 
and seventy millions. 

Bhutatma — An. appellation of Vishnu, meaning one with 
created things. 

Bhutavidya — Tiie fourth branch of Medical Science, treating 
of maladies referred to demoniac possession. 

Bhutesa — A name of Vishnu, meaning lord of the elements, 
or ul‘ created things. 

Bhuti— A sage, llic son of Angiras, whose pupil Santi, having 
sufi'ered the holy fire to go out in his master’s absence, prayed to 
Agni, and so propitiated him, that he not only re-lighted the fiame, 
but desired Santi to demand a further boon. Santi accordingly 
solicUed a son for his Guru, which' son was Bhuti, the father of 
the Maiiu Bhautya. Also the name of a goddess, wife of Kavi. 

BiiUVana — The name of one of the eleven Rudras, according 
to the Vayu Purana list. 

Bhuvar-loka — The sphere of the sky, both in diameter and 
circumference, as far upwards as to the planetary sphere, or Swar- 
loka. 

B^'ala Raja — A Jaina king of A'a/yditapt<rirz, otherwise Silpa- 
who had the celebrated Basava, for his minister of state. He 
was charged with wasting the state funds, in gathering around him- 
t elf adherents to a ne^v form of the Saiva religion. When called 
to account, he made up the deficiency in appearance ; but soon after 
caused the king to be assassinated by three men, in his own palace. 
Thereupon, the Jainas were massacred. The exact date is not 
known , but Professor Wilson places it in the early part of the 
eleventh century See Basava. 
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Bikya—Tlic r of llif* ininiblcr of tlic Raja of Kutuwnl 

jii tJic Dchliaii, wJio njamcLl to CJiamlialiu.-a, tlic fortunate 
l)oy, q. V. 

Bodha — (I iulcr>laiulinj^). A -on oC Dliarrna, by one of 

Daksiia’'^ Rinldhi. 

Bodhana — A inountai!! to the ca^t i-f 

Bodhas — Oik* oT Dio tnln- «‘i’ c « K».:ti JiuiLi, according lo the 
V'ayii Puiaua ; it is iil>o road IJaij^a-. 

Brahma — Tin* Jir-r deily of the Hindu tiirnl ; llio ci’oator of 
the "woi'ld ; the gr(*at falin'i* and hud o!‘ nil ; I Ik supjiortcr of all : 
yet described as born in the loLu'-> uhu-h '-j)rimg from the navel of 
Vishnu ; and as born H orn ih(3 golden egg. Tin* Vishnu Purana 
says, the one only god Janardaiia, takes the designation oi’Rrahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, accordingly as lie rreato-^, inesev’vcs or destroys. 
Mr. Cockhurn Thompson snys : ‘‘ In the anic-mythological age this 
was probably nothing but a naiiic I’oi the sni>, ooiisidored as pro- 
ducer, vivitior and pcrvadcr. He afterwards replaced Surya in 
the triad of elenunlnry god>, and was conph'd ^\i^]l Vi^hnu and 
Piva, who were sidisiitiited for Varniia auu Vayn, the oilier com-k 
poncnls of Ihat triad. In the earlic.'>l iiiylhulugioal j.oiiod, Brahma 
(always masculine) is ihen nrd. person of the Irlad, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva ; and v»hen lar.o • ilie iinilj of these personages was 
established by rclciiiiig ih( in to one Supremo Being, Brahma was 
that being in his olianu'ter of creator and euiivencr, V^islmu in that 
of preserver, and Siva in that of destroycT:^ Tims in the Pui'A.nas 
(Vislinu P., p. 22 ,) Brahma said to live 100 of his own years, 
each of which consists of 3G0 days, and liigln-. The days arc 
called Kalpas, and consist of 4,320,000,000 years of mortals, during 
which the universe exists. During his nights the universe ceases 
to exist, and is reproduced at the commencement of the next day or 
Kalpa. He is dcscrihed in the Puranas as having four faces, and 
as being produced fi om tlie cup of a lotus, wliich spiang from the 
navel of Vishnu. In this mythologK'al cliaracicr ol cioator of the 
nnivorisc, ho, ismoidloiK d in thcBliagavat (iita and VifIii.u Purana. 
When, after (lui ponod of ‘'Uj^ei^ti lion‘s myliioiffgy, ilu* iflea, (T one 
Supreme Being wa- .gam bioiifcrht forward. Bioh'na wa^ roncidercd 
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the chief of the existing trinity^ and was at first identified with 
that idea of an unknown god ; and though afterwards i^iva and 
Vishnu were each in turn identified with the Supreme Being b}' 
their respective followers, the Saivas and Vaishnavas, the name 
Brahma, in the renter^ was still retiiiued in the language of philo- 
sophy to designate the universal Supreme Ope. In this sense the 
word occurs throughout the Bhagavat GitaSvith the exception of a 
few places where it is masculine ; and once where it occurs in the 
neuter, but no longer signifies the Supreme Being in his com])lcte 
character of the essence of both spirit and matter ; but merely tliat 
portion of him which is the essence of all matter, the universal vital 
energy. We have thus : — ‘ 1st, Bmlimn, masculme, the mythological 
personage, first person of the mythological triad, and personification 
of the creative power, considered as a mortal and material deity ; 
2nd, Brahma, neuter^ a name used to designate tlie Supreme Being 
in philosophic language ; and 3rd, Brahma, neuter, the personifi- 
cation, in later philosophical language, of the material portion of the 
Supreme Being. (The word has never been satisfactorily derived, 
though commonly supposed to come from the root vrih, to grow or 
increase.” — Thompson, Dr, Muir in the 5th Vol. of his Original 
Sanscrit Texts^ translates a text which he says ‘is interesting not 
merely as introducing Brahma but ns containing what is probably 
one of the oldest extant expositions of the conceptions of niima ami 
rupa (name and form) as comprehending the whole of the pheiin 
miual universe.’ 

“ 1 . In the bogiiiuiug Brahma was this [universe.] He crcali d 
gods. Having created gods, he placed them in these worlds, viz., 
in this world Agui, in- the atmosphere Vayu, and in the sky Silrya ; 

(2) And in the worlds which were yet higher he placed the god - 
who are still higher. Such as are these visible worlds and the^; 
gods, — even such were those (higher) visible worlds in which hr- 
placed those (higher) gods, and such were those god.s thcrnsi lvi 

(3) Then Brahma proceeded to the higher sphere (parfn drih.- 

explained by the eonimentafor to ni(‘.‘in the Sal 3 'iiloh:i, tin ? ! • . 
excellent, and the limit of all the worlil.^.) Having gone 
liiijijer sjdiei-e, he considered ‘how now can 1 porvede ^, 1 : i*^- 
woridb then pervuded them with two things— wdh r‘~r ' 
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and with name. Whatever has a name, that is name. Aud then 
that which has no name — that which he knows by its form, that 
^ such is its form* — that is form. This [universe] is so much as is 
(i. c., is co-extensive with) form aud uamo ; (4) These are the two 
great magnitudes (ahhve) of Brahman He who knows these two 
great maguitudes of Brahma become himself a great magnitude ; 
(5) These are the two great man ifes tious of Brahma. He who 
knows these two great manifestations of Brahma becomes himself 
A great manifestation. Of tiieso two, one is the greater, viz., foim ; 
for whatever is name is also fonn. He who knows the greater of 
these two, becomes greater than him tliaii whom he wishes to 
become greater ; (6) The gods were originally mortal, but when 
they were pervadecl by Brahma tln^y became immortal. By that 
Avhich he sends forth from hi.s mmd (mind is form ; for by mind he 
knows, ‘This is fonir) by that, I say, he obtains form. Aud by 
that which he hcnds out from ins voice (voice is name ; for by voice 
he seizes name) — by that, I say, he obtains name. This universe 
is bo much as is (i. c., is co-extcri'-ive with) form and name. All 
that he obtains. Now that h!I i? iiiuli-ciiyii)g. Hence he obtains 
uudcciiyiiig inciit, and iiu un<le<'aying world.” 

“ The deity who is tb -cribed in the later hymns of the Rig 
Veda, and in tlie Atbai va W la, under the dincreut titles of \’isva- 
kurman, HirsnyiigHi Hba and rrajapati, appears to correspond with 
the Brahma of the rno ii iii legendary books. Though this 

god was originally un< onreeted with Vishnu and Kudra, while at 
u Bubsequent period he came to be regarded in systematic mytho- 
logy as the first person in the triad of W'hich they formed the 
second and third members, y^^t the general idea entertained of his 
character has been less modified in the course of his history than 
is the case in regard to the other two deities.” 

“ Brahma was from the beginning considered ns the Creator, 
and he continued to be regarded as fuililliug the same function 
even after he had sunk into u subordinate position, aud had come 
to be represented by the votaries of Vishnu aud Mahudeva 
respcftively, as the mere creature and agent of one or other of these 
tw'o gods^ Tu later times Brahma has had few special worship- 
pers ; the only lipot where he is periodically adored being at 
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Pushknra in Rajputnna. Two of the acts which the earlier 
legends ascribe to him, the assumption of the foms of a tortoise 
and of a l>oar are in later works transferred to Vishnu.” 

Ill the fourth Volume of Muir's Original Sanscrit Texts, from 
which the above extract has been taken, the reader will find the 
life, characlcr and attributes of Brahma fully illustrated. In 
some of the Texts translated it is maintained that Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, are three inanifcstutions of the same divinity. “ I shall 
declare to thee that form composed of Ilari and Ilara (Vishnu and 
Mah^deva) combined, which i- without beginning, middle, or end, 
imperishable, umlecaying. He who is Vishnu is Rudra ; ho who 
is Rudra is Pilamaha (Brahma) ; the substance is one, the gods 
aie three, Riitlra, Vishnu and ritumaha.” (O. S. T., Vol. iv, 
p. 237.) 

Brahma-Purana — The, gives a description of the creation, an 
account of the Manwanlaras nml the history of the solar and lunar 
dynasties to the time of Ki ishnn. It also sets forth the sanctity of 
Orissa, with its temples and .‘^acred groves, dedicated to the Bun, to 
Siva and Jagganuth. Its object seems to be the promotion of the 
worship of Krishna as Jagganath. 

Brahinabali — A disci[)Ie of Devadcr.su and teacher of the 
Rainaveda. 

Brsihinsibhutsi — To become identified with the Supreme Spirit : 
to have the conviction that spirit is one, universal, and the same. 

Brahma bodhya — A river mentioned in the Vishnu Purina, 
but not identified. 

Brahmachari^A religious studeut who has been invested 
with the sacred thread ; he is to prosecute the study of the Vedas 
in the house of his preceptor : and to wait on him constantly ; in 
the morning he is to salute the sun, in the evening fire ; and then 
to address his preceptor with respect. He must stand when his 
preceptor is standing ; move when he is walking, and sit beneath 
him when ho is 'seated : he must never sit, nor walk, nor stand, 
when his teacher does the reverse. He is to read the Veda atten- 
tively, placed before his preceptor ; and to cat the food he has 
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collected as alms, ^^dlen permitted by bis teacher. He is to bathe 
ill water which has first beeu used for his preceptor’s ablutions ; 
and eveiy morning bring fuel and water^ and whatever else may 
be required. V. P. 

One of the hymns translated by Dr. Muir in his Original 
Sanscrit Texts ascribes “ very astonishing powers to tlie Brahma- 
charin or religious student.” Dr. Muir says : “ Some parts of it are 
obscure, bat the translation I give, though imperfect will convey ^ 
some idea of the contents.” 

“ TJie Brahinacharin works, quickening both w'orlds. The gods 
are joyful in him. Ho has established the earth and the sky. He 
satisfies his acharya (religious teacher) by tapas ; 2, The Fathers, 
the heavenly hosts, all the gods separately, follow after him, with 
the 6,333 Gandharvas. He satisfies all the gods by tapas ; 3, The 
acharya, adopting him as a disciple, makes liim a Brahmacharin 
even in the womb, and supports him in the belly for three nights. 
When he isborn the gods assemble to see him ; 4, This piece of fuel 
is the earth (compare verse 9), tho second is the sky, and lie satis- 
fies the air with fuel, 'fhe Brahmaeliilrin salislics tliewoilds with 
fuel, with a girdh*, with exertion, witJi tajias ; d, Born before 
Brahma, the Bralnnach.irin aro>e through tapas, clotheil with Iieat. 
From him was ]n*oduced divine knowledge (briimana), the highest 
Brahma, and all the gods, trigcther with immortality ; 6, The 
Brahmacharin advances, lighted up by fuel, cloilied in a black 
antelope’s skin, consecrated, long-bcardcd. He moves straightway 
from the eastern to the northern ocean, compressing the worlds, 
and again expanding them ; 7, The Brahinacharin, generating 
divine science, the waters, the world, Prajiipali, Parameshtliiu, 
Viraj, having become an embryo in the womb of immortality, 
having become Indra, crushed the Asurns ; 8, The Acharya has 
constructed both these spheres, broad and deep, the earth and the 
sky. The Brahmachririu preserves them by tapas. In him tlio 
gods arc joyful ; 9, It was the Brahiniichariii who first produced 
this broad earth and the sky as an alms. Making them two pieces 
of fuel (compare verse 4) he worships. In them all creatures arc 
contained ; 10, Tho two recejdfudei of divine knowledge arc 
^PcrolJy deposilcd, ibe outr on tin- side, Ihe t>lher beyond the 
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.surfjicc ofthc sky. The Brabmaclmrin guards them by tapas. Wise, 
ho appropriates tliat divine knowledge as his exclusive portion... ; 
\6, The Brahmacharin is the Acharya, the Brahmacharin is Pra- 
ja])Mti ; Prajapati shines (virdjati) ; the shining ( Ftrdy) became 
hidra, lh(‘ powerful ; 17, Through self-restraint and tapas a king 
proioct^ his dominions. Through self-restraint an Acharya seeks 
aft (‘P a Brahnmchiirin ; 18, By .self-restraint a damsel obtains a 
young man as lior husband. By self-restraint an ux and a horse 
so(*k to gain fotlder ; 19, By self-restraint and tapas the gods 
dost roved death. By self-restraint Indra acquired heaven from 
[oi’ for] the gods ; 2(), Plants, whatever has been, whatever 
shall ho, day and night, trees, the 3^ car, with the seasons, have 
been produced from the Brahmacharin ; 21, Terrestrial and celes- 
tial beings, beasts, both wild and tame, creatures without wings 
and winged, have boon prodiiecd from the Brahmacharin ; 22, All 
01 o.itures which have sprung from Prajapati have breath separately 
in thomselves ; all of lliesc arc preserved by divine knowledge 
( ibalima), 'which is produced in the Brahmacharin ...; 26, These 
tilings the Brahmacliarin formed ; on the surface of the water he 
stood performing tapas in the sea.” 

Brahmadatta — A sage, the son of Anuha. In tlie Hari 
Vamsam is a curious legend of the different transmigrations of Brah- 
nuid.ntta and his six companions, who were successively as many 
bi alimans, then forests, then dcei, then water fowl, then swans, and 
finally, brahmans again, when with the king they obtained libera- 
tion. According to the Bhagavat, Brahmadatta composed a treatiso 
i>n tlie Toga, a yf>ga tantra. 

Brahmaloka — The highest heaven, the world of infinite 
wisdom and truth, the inhabitants of which never again know 
death. 

Brahman — The name of the saceidotal class ; though a 
priestly tribe, all brahmins are not priests. The true origin of the 
brahmans is not ilistinotJy known. The fabulous tradition current 
^lmong^t them (k*iivi‘s them from the liead of Brahma. A brah- 
man is in a veiy difibront >ituation from a Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a 
•'""udra. These are horn in I he condition in wliioh they continue to 
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Jive. But s. Braliiiian becomes sucii only by the ceremony of the 
cord with which ho is invested at an early age. (See U panayaua) 
They arc after this rite designated Dwija, twice-born. 

T 0 seven castes of the brahmans have for their special origin 
the soven famous Rishis or penitents. These seven Rishis are 
highly celebrated in the annals of the country. They are the 
holiest and most venerated personages the Hindus acknowledge. 
Their names are held sacred and invoked by all the people. (Sec * 
Rishis). 

“ If the fabulous stories which are told of llic origin of certain 
great families in Europe, shed a lustre upon thorn by proving their 
antiquity, how much more reason has tlic hialiman to vaunt his 
noble pedigree ? and if the honor of being sprung from an illus- 
trious family sometimes leads its descendants to look down with 
contempt upon the lower ranks, we rainiot wonder at the haughti- 
ness of the brahman, and the high disdain which he shows to every 
caste but his own.”* 

Every brahman professes to know from which of the seven 
Rishis he has descended. Tliere is niiotluTand more general divi- 
sion which separates them into four di^lim-L classes, each of which 
appertaiuB to ouc of the four Vedas, lint in the ordinary inter- 
course of life little attention i.s paid to thiMlislincliou. There arc 
several soctai'ian divisions which are practically more operative. 
These are Vishnuvite, Sinartaor Saiva hrahinaie^ ; and in different 
parts of India other sub-di visions are found. 

BralmUlllftS— The portions of the Vedas w'hich comprise pre- 
cepts ioculcating religious duties, maxims which explain these 
precepts, and arguments which relate to theology. “ The Brah- 
manas represent no doubt a most interesting jihra.se in the history 
of tJie Indian mind, hut judgotl by themselves, a.s literary produc- 
tions, they arc most dis«'>ppointiiig. No ouc would have supposed 
that at so early a period, and in so primitive a .stale of society, 
there could liavc ri‘<on uj) a literature which for j)edantry and 
downright absurdity can hardly be matched anywhere. 
no lack of striking thoughts, of hold expressions, of souiul vcuson- 
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iog and curious traditions in these collections. But these nrc 
odIj like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set in brass 
and lead. The general character of these works is marked by 
shallow and insipid granuiloqucMice, by prieslly conceit and anti- 
quarian pedantry. It is most important to the historian that he 
should know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation 
can be blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most 
important that wc sliould know that nations nrc liable to those 
epidemics in their youth os well as in their dotage. These works 
deserve to be studied as the physician studies the twaddle of 
idiota and the raving of nmdineu. They will disclose to a 
thoughtful eye the ruins. of faded grandeur, the memories of noble 
aSpnutioDf. But let us only try to trnuslate these works into our 
owa language, and wc shall feel astonished that human language 
and hunuiQ thought should ever have been used for such purposes.”* 

BnhllULllda Purwa — That which has declared in twelve 
thousand two hundred verses, the magnihceuce of the egg of 
Brahma, and in which an account of the future Koljms is con- 
tained, is called the Bruhmanda Puraua, and was revealed by 
Brahma. V. P. 

Brahmas or Brahmarishis— According to the V. P. the 
names of the nine Braimians, or Bralimarishis, ai'c Brighu, 
Pulafitya. Pulaho, Kratu, Angiras, Marichi, Daksha' Atri and 
Vasi^hla. They are also called Prnj&pati.^ and Bralimaputras. 
Conaidbrable variety prevails in the lists of them in the diflerent 
books but the variations arc of the nature of additions mailo 
to an appareutly original enumeration of but seven, whose 
names generally recur. In the V. P. they are termed the 
mlad-eugendorod progeny of Brahma : born from his con- 
tioued uoditalious. In the South of India they are usually 
termod Che Seven Penitents. Two it is said woro not originally 
brahmaaSi but they practised so lung and severe a {icaancc that 
they obtained the remarkable favor of being raised to that rank 
by the coremoo v of the cord. From penitent ^ias they became 
pauitout bralimaus ; their rise was from a still lower rank accord- 
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inp to the philosophical poet Veriiaiia. These Rishis existed 
prior to the Vedas, in which they arc often nicutioiied. The 
Ahhe Dubois thinks they were the seven sous oi‘ Japhet. 

Brahma'Savarni — TJie Manu of the te.ith Manwantara. 

Brahma vai vartta-Purana— ‘‘ That Puiana which is related 
by Savarne to Narada, and contains the account of the j^realness 
of Krishna, Avilh the (K*ciineuces of the Rathantantara Kalpa, 
where alf^o the stoiy of Hiahina Varahais repeatedly told, is vailed 
the Bralinui vaivartla and eontains eighteen Ihoiisand stanzas.” V^ P. » 

Brahmajna — Sacied Sludy, that v^hich coininunicate*! to 
soul the kno\vl(‘dg(.* ol‘ gnml and evil : one of the live great 
sacrillcL“> or obligation^ of the Brahniachari. 

Bramharshis — Descendants of the five patriarchs who Avcrc 
the founders of races or Golias of bralinian‘<, or Kasya|>a, 
V'asishlba, Angiras, Airi and Brigbu. The Bialiinarshi^ dwell iu 
the 5j>here of Brahma. 

Bramm6dhya — The nflme of a liver in tliii VishTiu Ihiraiia 
not yet idcnlilied. 

Buddha — “ Buddha, oi iiune correctly, the Buddha, — foi 
Buddha is an appcllati\e meaning Eulightened, — Avas horn at 
Ka])ilavastu, the capital of a kingdom of the same name, situated 
at the foot of the mountains of Nepal, north of the present Oude. 
]Iis father, the king of Kaj)ilavastu, Avas of the family of the 
Sidkyas, aud belonged to the chin of the Gautnmas. II is rnolher 
was Mayadevi, daughter of king Suprabuddha, and need we say 
that she was as beautiful as he was powerful and just ? Buddha 
Avas therefore by birth of the Kshatrya, or Avarrior caste, and he 
took the name, of Sakya from his family, and that of Gautama 
from his clan, claiming a kimi of spiritual relationship Avith the 
honoured race of Gautama. The iiariie o(‘ Bmlilha, or the Bud- 
dha, dates from a later period of his life, aud so piobably <loes the 
name SidJliartha (he Avhosc objects have been accomplished), 
though wc are told that it avhs given him in his childhood. His 
inolhci* died seven days after his birth, aud the father confided ihe 
child to the care of his deceased 5 ''tvr howl er, 
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been his wife even before the mother’s death. The child grow up 
a most beautiful and most accomplished boy, who soon knew more 
than his masters could teach him. He refused lo take part in the 
games of his playmates, and never felt so happy as when he could 
sit alone, lost in meditation in the deep shadows of the forest. It 
w'as there that his father found him when he had thought him lost, 
and in order to prevent the young prince from becoming a dreamer, 
the king detenniued to marry him af once. When the subject 
was mentioned by the aged ministers to the future heir to the 
throne, he deniandetl seven days for reflection, and convinced at 
last that not even marriage could disturb the calm of his mind, lie 
allowed the ministers to look out for a princess. The princess 
selected was the beautiful Gopa, the daughter . of Daiidapani. 
Though her father ohjeeted at first to her marrying a young prince 
who was r(‘presentod to liim a^ deficient in manliness ami intellect, 
he gladly gave his consent w^hen he saw the royhl suilnr dis- 
tancing all hi", rivals both in feats of arms and power of mind. Their 
marriage proved one of the Ijuppiesl, but ihe prince nnnained as 
he had been before, absorbed in meditation on tbe problems of life 
and deutli. ‘ Nutbing is stable on ('arfh/ he used lo say, * nothing 
M leal. l.dfe is like the. spark piodnecil l>y the friction of wooil. 
Jt is lighted and is extinguished — we know not whence it came or 
whither it goes. It is like the sound of a lyre, and the wise man 
asks in vain from Avheuce it came and whither it goes. There 
must be some supreme intelligence where Ave could fiml rest. If 
I attained ii, 1 could bring light to man ; if I Avere free myself, 
1 could deliver the world.* The king, who pcrceivcal the melan- 
choly mood of the young prince, tried everything to divert him 
from his speculations: but all w'as in vain, 'rhree of iJic most 
ordinary events that could happen to any man, ])rovcd of the 
ntmusi importance in the career of Buddha. Wc quote the 
description of these occur i eiices from JM. Barlhclcmy Saint Hilaire : 

‘ One (lay when the prince Avith a large retinue Avas driving 
through the eastern gate ol' the city on the Avay to one of his 
l»arks, he met on the road an old man, broken and decrepit. One 
could sec the veins mid muscles OA^er the whole of his body, his 
tetth cbaltered, he Avas covered with a^i inkles, bald, ami hardly 
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able to utter hollow and unmclodious sounds. He was bent on his 
stick, and all his limbs and joints trembled. “ Who is that man ?’* 
said the prince to his coacliniiiii. “ He is small and weak, his 
flesh and hia blood arc dried up, his muscles stick to his skin, his 
head is white, his teeth chatter, hi.- body is wasted away ; leaning 
on his stick he is hardly able to walk, stumbling at every step. Is 
there something peculiar in his family, or is this the eommon lot 
of all created beings 

‘ “ Sir,” replied the coachman, “ that rnan is sinking under oVl 
ago, his senses have become obtuse, suffering has <lcstroycd his 
sti'Ciigth, and he is despised by his i*€lations. He is without sup- 
port and useless, aud people have abandoned him, like a dead, trao 
in a forest. But this is not |>eculiar to his family. In eveiy 
creature, youth is defeated by old age. Your father, your mother, 
all youl* I'clntions, all your fiicnds, will come to the same state ; 
this is the appointed cud of nil creatures.* ” 

* i* Alas !” replied the prince, “ aro creatures so ignorant, so 
weak and foolish, ns to be proud of the youth by which they are 
intoxicated, not seeing the old age which awaits them ! As for 
me, 1 go away. Coachman, turn my chariot quickly. What have 
I, the future prey of old age, — what have I to do witli pleasure ?* ** 
And the young prince reUinicd to the city without going to his 
park. 

‘ Another time the prince was driving through the southern 
gate to his pleasure garden, when he perceived on the road a man 
suffering from illness, parched with fever, his body wasted, covered 
with mud, without a friend, without u home, hairH^'irilleto breathe, 
and frightened at the sight of liim&clf and the approach of death. 
Having questioued his coachman, and received from him the 
answer which he expected, the young prince said, Alas ! health 
is but the spoi*t of a dream, and the fear of suffering must take 
tlii.s frightful form. Wlicrc is tlie wise man who, after having 
secu what he is, could any longer tliink of joy and pleasure ?” 
The prince turned his chariot and returned to the city. 

* A third time he was driving to liis plcasui’C garden through 
the western gate, when he saw a dead body on the road, lying on 
a bier, and covered with a cloth. The friends stood about crying. 
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sobbing, tearing their hair, covering their heads with dust, strik- 
ing their breasts, and uttering wild cries. The prince, again, 
calling his coachman to witness this painful scene, exclaimed, 
“ Oh ! woe to youth, which must be destroyed by old age ! Woe 
to health, which must be destroyed by so many diseases ! Woe 
to this life, where a man remains so short a time ! If there were 
no old age, no disease, no death ; if these could be made captive 
for ever !” Then betraying for the first time his intentions, the 
young prince said, Let us turn back, 1 must think how to 
accomplish deliverance.’ ” 

* A last meeting put an end to his- hesitation. Lie Avas driving 
through the northern gate on the way to his pleasure gardens, 
when he saw a mendicant who appeared outwardly calm, subdued, 
looking downwards, wearing with an air of dignity his religious 
vestment, and carrying an alms-bowl.* 

‘ “ Who is this man ?’ ” asked the pi’iiice. 

‘ “Sir,” replied the coachman, V this man is one of those who 
are called bhikshus, or mendicants. He has renounced all plea- 
sures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. He tries to conquer 
himself. He has become a devotee. Without passion, without 
envy, he walks about asking for alms.’ ” 

‘ “ This is good and well said,” replied the prince. “ TJie life 
of a devotee has always been praised by the wise. It will be my 
refuge and the refuge of other creatures ; it will lead us to a real 
life, to bappiuess and immortality.” 

‘ With these words the youDg^ prince turned his chariot and 
returned to the city.’ 

After having declared to his father and his wife his intention of 
retiring from the world, Buddha left his palace one night when all 
the guards that were to have watched him were asleep. After 
travelling the whole night he gave his horse and his ornaments to 
his groom, and sent him back td Kapilavastu. ‘ A monument,’ 
remarks the author of the LaHta-Vistara (p. 270), ‘ is still to be 
seen on the spot where the coachman turned back.’ Hiouen- 
Thsang (II, 330) saw the same monument at the edge of a large 
forest, on his road to Ku^inagara, a city now in ruins, and situated 
s-bout 6f>v miles E. S. E. from Gorakpur. 
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Buddha first went to Vaisali and became the pupil of a famous 
Brahroau, who had gathered rouod him 300 disciples. Having 
Jearnt all that the Brahman could teach him, Buddha went away 
disappointed. He had not found the road to salvation. He then 
tried another Brahman at Ragagriha, the capital of Magadha or 
Behar, who had 700 disciples, and there too he looked in vain for the 
means of deliverance. He left him, followed by five of his fellow- 
students, and for six years retired into solitude, near a village named 
Uruvilva, subjecting himself to the most severe penances, previcAis 
to his appearing in the world as a teacher. At the end of this 
period, howevei’, he arrived at the conviction that asceticism, far 
from giving peace of mind and preparing the way to salvation, 
was a snare and a stumbling-block in the way of truth. He gave 
up his exercises, and was at once deserted as an apostate by his 
five disciples. Left to himself he now began to elaborate hisKown 
system. He had learnt that neither the doctrines nor th>: auste- 
rities of the Brahmans were of any avail for accomplishing the deli- 
vcrauce of man, and freeing him from the fear of old age, disease 
and death. After long meditations and ecstatic visions, he at last 
imagined that lie had arrived at that true knowledge which 
discloses the cause, aud thereby destroys the fear of all the chauges 
inherent in life. It w'as from the moment wdicn he arrived at 
this knowledge, that he claimed the name of Buddha, the enlight- 
ened. At that moment we may truly say that the fate of millions 
of millions of human beings trembled in the balance. Buddha 
hesitated for a timp A\lioth(T he should keep his knowledge to 
himself, or commuTilcate it to the world. Compassion for the 
Buiferings of man prevailed, and the young prince became the 
founder of a religion wbicb, after more Than 2,000 years, is still 
professed by h'lniau beings. 

The further history oi flic new teacher is very simple. He 
proceeded to Benin os whi<*li at all times was the principal seat of 
learning in Indi-i. ami tiie first convert-* he made were the five 
fellow-students who liii l left him when he threw off the yoke of 
the Brnhmanieal o)>‘'crvam*c-. Many others followed ; but as the 
Lnlitn-Vistara breaks off at Buddha’s arrival at Benares, we have 
DO further consecutive account of the rapid progress of bis 
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doctriue. From what we cau gather from scattered uotiocs in tho 
Buddhist canon, he was invited by the king of Magndha, Biinbi- 
saiti, to his capital, Ragagriha. Many of his lectures are repre- 
sented as having been delivered at the monastery of Kaluntaka, 
with which the king or some rich merchant had presented liim ; 
others on the Vulture Peak, one of the five hills that surrounded 
the ancient capitab 

Three of his most famous disciples, Sariputra, Kutyayana, and 
Maudgnlyayana, joined him during his stay in Magndha, where he 
enjoyed for many years the friendship of the king. That king 
was afterwards assassinated by his son, Agatasntru, and then we 
hear of Buddha as settled for a time at Sravnsti, north of the 
Ganges, where Auathapindada, a rich merchant, had offered him 
and his disciples a magnificent building for their residence. Most 
of Bi)ddha*s lectures or sermons were delivered at Sravasti, the 
capital of Kosala ; and tlie king of Kosala himself, Prasenag^it, 
became a convert to his doctrine. After nii absence of twelve 
years we are told that Buddha visited hi^ father at Kupilavastu, on 
wdiich occasion he performed several miracles, and converted aU 
the Sakyas to his faith. TIi'i own wife b(*eamc one o* his followers, 
and, with his aunt, offers the first instance of female Buddhist 
devotees iu India. Wc liave fuller jiarticulars again of the last 
days of Buddha’s life, lie had attained the good age of three- 
score and ten, and liad been on a visit to Ragagrilia, ivhere ♦bo 
king, Agatasatni, the former enemy of Buddha, and llie r^sassiu 
of his own father, had joined the congregation, after i making a 
puiilic confession of his crimes. On his return he was followed 
by a large unml»er of tliseiple'-, and when on the point of crossing 
the Ganges, be stood on a sejuarc stone, and turning his eyes back 
towards Bagagriha, he said, full of cinolion, ‘ This is tlic last time 
that T sec that city.' He likewise visiteil Vaisulli, and after taking 
leave of it, he had nearly reached tlie city of Kusiuagara, when 
his vital strength began to fail. He halted in a forest, and while 
sitting under a sal tree, he gave up the ghoi^t, or, ns a Buddhist 
would say, entered into Nirvana. 

This is the simple story of Buddha’s life. It rends much oetter 
in the elofjuciit pages of M. Barth<*lemy Saiut Hilaire, than iu the 
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turgid language of tlie Buddhists. If a critical historian, with the 
materials we possess, entered at all on the process of separating 
truth from falsehood, he would probably o^t off much of what our 
biographer hfls> left. Trofessor Wilson, in Iiis Essay on Buddha 
and Buddhism, considers it doui)tful whether any such person as 
Buddha cvei- actually existed. He dwells on the fact tliat there 
arc at least twenty different dates assigned to his birth, varying 
from 2420 to 453 b. c. lie points out tliat the clan of the Sakyas 
is never mentioned by early Hindu writers, and he lays much > 
sti ess on tlic fact tliat most of tlie proper names of the persons 
connected with Buddha suggest an allegorical signification. The 
name of his father means, he whose food pure j that of his 
moiher signifies illusion ; Ikis own secular appellation, Siddhartha, 
he by whom the end is accomplished. Buddha itself means, the 
Euiightened, or, as Professor Wilson translate-) it less accurately, 
he by whom all is known. The same di>tinguished scholar goes 
even further, and maintaining that Kapilavastu, tlie birth-place of 
Bu'ldlia, has no place in the geography of the Hindus, suggests 
that il may be rciidiueil, the substance of Kapibi ; intimating, in 
fact, the Sankhya philosophy, the doctrine of Kapilu Muni, upon 
which the fundamental elements of Buddhi^m, the eternity of 
matter, the principles of things, and the. final extinction, are 
hU})posed to be planned. ‘ It seems not impossible,* he continues, 

' that Sakya ]\Iuiu is uu unreal being, and that all that is related 
of him i- as much a fiction, as is that of his preceding migrations, 
and the niiraele.s that atlended his birth, his life, and his departure.’ 
Thi' I- going fur beyond Niebuhr, far even beyond Strauss. If an 
allegorical name bad been invented for the falhei of Buddha, one 
more uiipiopriate than ‘ clean-food’ might surely have been found. 
His mother is not tire only queen known by tlie name of Maya, 
Mayadevi, or Miiyavuli. Why, if these names were invented, 
should lus wife have been allowed to keep the prosaic name of 
Gopu ('eowherdessb and l^is fftther-in-hiw, ihat of Dandapani, 

‘ slick-liaud ?’ As to his own name, Siddhartha, the Tibetans 
maintain that it was given him by his parent, whose wish (artha)^ 
had been fulfilled (feiddlia), as we hear of Desires and Dieu-donnes 
in French. One of the ministers of Dasare^ha had the same name. 
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It is possible also that Buddha himself assumed it in after-life, as 
ivas the case with many of the Roman surnames. As to the name 
of Buddha, no one ever maintained that it was more than a title, 
the Enlightened, changed from an appellative into a proper name, 
just like the name of Christos, the Anointed ; or Mohammed, the 
Expected. Kapilavastu would be a most extraordinary compound 
to express ‘ the substance of the Sankhya philosophy.* But all 
doubt on the subject is removed by the fact that both Fabian in 
the fifth, and Hiouen-Tshang in the seventh centuries, visited the 
real ruins of that city. 

Making every possible allowance for the accumulation of fiction 
which is sure to gather round the life of the ibiiuder of every great 
religion, we may be satisfied that Buddhism, which changed the 
aspect not only of India, but of nearly the whole of Asia, had a 
real founder ; that ho was not a Brahman by birth, but belonged 
to the second or royal caste ; that being of a meditative turn- of 
mind, apd deeply impressed with the frailty of all created things, 
he became a recluse, and sought for light and comfort iu the difiereut 
systems of Brahman philosophy and theology. Dissatisfied with 
the artificial systems of their priests and philosophers, convinced 
of the uselessness, nay of the pernicious influence, of their cere- 
monial practices and bodily penances, shocked, too, by their world- 
liness and pliarisaical conceit, which made the priesthood the exclu- 
sive property of one caste and rendered every sincere approach 
of man to his Creator impossible without their intervention, 
Buddha must have produced at once a powerful impression on the 
people at large, when breaking through all the established rules of 
caste, he assumed the privileges of a Bralmian, and throwing away 
the splendour of his royal position, travelled about as a beggar, 
not shrinking from the defiling contact of sinners and publicans. 
Though when we now speak of Buddhism, we think chiefly of its 
doctrines, the reform of Buddha had originally much more of a 
social than of u religious character. Buddha swept away the web 
with which the Brahmaus had encircled the wliole of India. 
Beginning as the destroyer of an old, he became the founder of a 

new relig ion.”* , 

* Max Muller, Chipa from a OermaD Workshop, Vol. p. 210. 
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According to Buddhist belief when a man dies he is iinmediatolj 
boro again, or appears in a new shape, according to his merit or 
demerit, he may be born in the form of a ^voman, or a slave, a quad- 
ruped, a bird, a fish, an insect, a plant, or even a piece of inorganic 
matter. He may be born in a state of punishment in one of the 
many Buddhist hells ; or in the condition of a happy spirit or even 
divinity in heaven ; but whateyer the position be, and however long 
he may live in it, the life will have an end, and the individual must 
be born again, and may again be either happy or miserable— 
“either a god, or it may be the vilest inanimate object. The Bud- 
dha himstdr, before his last birth as Sakyamuui, had gone through 
every conceivable form of existeuce, on the earth, in the air, and 
in the water, in hell and in heaven, and had filled every condition 
in human life. Wlien he attained the perfect knowledge of the 
Buddha, he was able to i*ecall all these existences ; and a great 
part of the Buddhist legendary literature is taken up in nui rating 
his exploits, when he lived as an elephant, as a bird, as a stag, and 
BO forth.” — Goldstucker, 

The Buddhist does not regard tlio«-e various traiismigratious, 
whether puuishmeuts or rewards, as caused by the Creator or 
Ruler of the Universe. “They do not conceive any god or goils 
as being pleased or displeased by the actions, and as assigning the 
actors their future coiui.tirai by way of puuisbment or reward.” 
The very idea of a god as creating or in any way ruling the world, 
is utterly absent in the Buddhist system. God is not so much as 
denied ; he is simply not known.” Tlic power that controls the 
world is expressed by the word Knrma^ literally action, including 
both merit and demerit. “The future condition of the Buddhist, 
then, is not assigned him by the Ruler of the Univci sc ; the Karma 
of bis actions determines it by a sort of virtue inlicrcnt in the 
nature of things — by the blind and uucouscious coiicateuatiou of 
cause and effect.” 

Buddhism inculcates morality. The most essential virtues are 
tnitlifulnc^s, bouevolcnce, kindness, purity, patience, courage, and 
coutemplation. All offensive nmj gross language is forbidden ; 
nothing is ever to be said to stir up ill-will, or excite enmity, or 
bat would cause quarrels ; it is a duty on all to as a 
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peace-maker. ‘‘Humilitj holds a no less prominent place among 
Buddhist graces than it does among the Christians.*’— 

Chamber's Ency. 

Buddhi — Understanding, synonyme of Mahat ; also the name 
of a daughter of Daksha who became the wife of Dhaima. 

Budha — (Mercury.) The son of Soma, the moon. Budha 
married //a, whose sex had been changed by Siva. Thence Uie 
lunar, as distinguished from the solar; line of kings ; and to that 
point is to be referred many important opinions and results, 
very widely disseminated. See lid. 

There exists a doubt whether the names of planetary bodies 
were given to early men, or whether the planets were named after 
distinguished men of the earliest ago. The pur^nas give a brief 
legend, which has been deemed astronomical, but of a doubtful 
school ; such as reduced Abraham to a constellation. This legend 
is that Chandra (the moon) was placed in the liouse of Vrihas^ 
pali (Jupiter) as his pupil, and that T^i*^ (the lunar path of 27 
asterisms) fell in love with Chandra^ and seduced him while 
Vrihaspati was away at a sacrifice made by Indra (the firmament) ; 
the result was the birth of Budha (Mercury). If Uiere be any 
astronomical meaning, it would imply that the old Chaldeans 
thought that the moon in some port of its orbit attracted a satel- 
lite of Jupiter, detached it from that planet, and was the occasion 
of its finding an orbit around the sun, as a primary planet. How- 
ever, this interpretation has great improbabilities. 

The poets, and especially Telugu poets, have paraphrased the 
legend in their own way ; and very freely too. If the parties 
were men on earth we get at one of the earliest known wars. 
For, the claim to the • parentage and right of Budha by Yrihas- 
pati and Chandra, led to a fierce war, dividing gods and men into 
two parties. 

In a variety of works published, writers, though oriental 
scholars, confound Budha and Buddha. This appears so late 
down as Major Cunningham’s book on the Bhilsa Topes ; published 
in 1855. But the persons are distinct, the sense of the words 
difiercut, the spelling different, the pronunciation still more so. — 
Taylor, 
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Oaste — The term Caste, derived from the Portuguese Casta^ 
expressive of the Iudi«n word Jati, has beeu universally adopted 
by Europeans to denote the different classes or tribes into which^ 
the people of India are divided. “ The permanent division of the 
community into classes, with hereditary professions assigned to 
each, is one of the most remarkable institutions of Hindustan. 
There are four great divisions. The most distinguished of nil is 
that of Brahmnna or Brahmans, who are said to have come from 
the moulh of Brahma : the second in rank is that of Kshatriya or 
R4jas, from the arm of Brahma ; the third the Vaisya, or 
merchants, from the thigh of Brahma ; the fourth the Sudras, or 
workmen, from hi> foot : all with their females. Each of these 
four tribes is subdivided into several more ; tlie Sudras especially 
have an almost ondlo^s number of distinctions ; such as herdsmen 
who keep the cows ; dicpherds who tend the sheep ; weavers ; 
five castes of Artizans, viz., carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
stone-cutters, founders. Tl\c several castes of cultivators take 
precedence of other Sudras, and look with contempt on tradesmen 
and labourers. There is a Caste of Kallarii, or robbers, who 
consider their profession as no way discreditable to themselves or 
their tribe. Each caste exhibits some particular and local varieties 
of its own by which it is discriminated from the rest : Some 
distinguish themselves by the cut and colour of their clothes ; 
some by the manner in wdiich they put them on. But however 
extravagant their modes and customs are, they never excite from 
castes of the most opposite habits and fashions the least appearance 
of contempt or dislike. Upon this point there seems to be the 
most perfect toleration. 

In the South of India there is another division of the different 
tribes still more general than those which have been yet mentioned. 
It is that of Right-hand and Left-hand Castes. The greater 
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number of Hindu castes belong either to the Ivight-haud or the 
Left. The Brahmans, the Pariahs (or outcastes) and several 
tribes of the Sudras, arc considered neutral, and enjoying all the 
privileges and honors attached to both hands, they take no part 
with either. These neutral castes arc frequently called upon to 
arbitrate in the fierce disputes that occur between the Right and 
Left-hand parties. Both parties lay claim to certain privileges ; 
and when any cucroaclimeut is made by cither il is followed by 
tumults that spread through a districl, accompanied with cveiy 
excess ; and generally with bloody enntests. The Hindu, usually 
so gentle and timid, seems to change his nature. There is no 
danger he fears to encounter in maintaining these rights.’* — Dufjoi.s. 

Dr. Muir in the first volume of his O. S. Texts, has very fully 
investigated the mythical accounts of the creation of man and of 
the origin of the four castes. He says “it will be seen from the 
texts adduced that from a very early period the Indian writers 
have propounded a great varhiy of speculations regarding the 
'^rigiu of mankind, and of the classes or ca&tes into which they 
found their own community divided. The most commonly received 
of' these explanations is the fable which represents the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, to have been separately created 
from the head, the breast or arms, the thighs, and the feet of the 
Creator. Of this mythical account no trace is to he fiuiud in any 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda, except one, the Punis«iia Sukta.” 

Dr. Muir is of opinion that this hymn belongs to the most 
recent portion of the Rig Veda. Mr. Colebrook, Professors Max 
Muller and Weber concur on this view ; which however is con- 
troverted by Dr. Hang. 

After quoting a great number of texts from the oldest authorities, 
Dr. Muir remarks. “ When we discover in the most ancient Indian 
writings such different and even discrepant accounts of the origin 
of man, all put forth with equal positiveness, it is impossible to 
imagine that any uniform explanation of the diversity of castes 
could have been received at the period when they were composed, 
or to regard any of the texts whicJi have been cited as more 
orthodox and authoritative than the rest. Even, therefore, if we 
should suppose that the author of tlie Purusha Sukla meant to 
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represent the four castes as having literally sprung from separate 
parts of Purusha’e body, it is evident that the same idea was not 
always or cvee generally adopted hy those who followed him, as 
a revealed truth in which they were bound to acquiesce. In fact, 
nothing is clearer than that in all these cosmogouies, the writers, 
while generally assumiug certain prevalent ideas as the basis 
of their descriptions, gave the freest scope to their individual 
fancy in the invention of details. In such circumstances, perfect 
coincidence cannot be expected in the narratives.” * 

The following arc the results of Dr. Muir’s careful investiga- 
tion of all the Texts bearing on the subject : — 

** The details which I have supplied in the course of this 
chapter must have rendered it abundantly evident that the sacred 
books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account of 
the origin of castes ; but, on the contrary, present the greatest 
varieties of speculation on this subject. Explanations mystical, 
mythical, and rationalistic, are all offered in turn ; and the freest 
scope is given by the individual writers to fanciful and arbitrary 
conjocture. 

First : we have the set of accounts in which the four castes are 
said to have sprung from progenitors who were separately created ; 
but in regard to tlic manner of their creation we find the greatest 
diversity of statement. The most common story is that the castes 
issued from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Purusha, or 
Brahma. The oldest extant passage in which this idea occurs, 
and from which all tlio later myths of a similar tenor have no 
doubt been borrowed, is, as wc have seen, to be found in tho 
Purusha Sokta ; but it is doubtful whether, in the form in which 
it is there presented, this representation is anything more than an 
allegory. In some of the texts which I have quoted from tho 
Bhiigavata Fiii'ana, traces of tho same allegorical character may 
ho perceived ; but in Manu aud the Puranas the mystical import 
of the Vedic text disappears, and the figurative narrative is 
hardened into a literal statement of fact. In other passages, where 
a separate origin is assigned to the castes, they are variously said 
to have sprung from the words Bhrdi, Bhuvah, Svah ; from 
different Vedas from different sets of prayers ; from the gods. 
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aud the asuras ; from nonentity, and from the imperishable, the 
perishable, and other principles. Tn the chapters of the Vishnu, 
Viyu, aud Markaiideya Purfiuas, where castes arc described as 
coeval with the creation, and as having been naturally distinguished 
by differeut guuas, or qualities, involving varieties of moral 
charac ter, we are nevertheless allowed to infer that those qualities 
exerted no influence on the classes in whom they were inherent^ 
as the condition t>f the wliolc race during the Krita age is described 
as one of uniform perfection and happiness ; while the actual 
separation into castes did not take place, according to tlio Vayu 
Pumnu, until men had become deteriorated in the Treta age. 

Second : in various passages from the Bi-ahmauas, Epic poems, 
and Purduas, the creation of mankind is, as we have seen, desci'ibed 
without the least allusion to any sepwato iwoduction of the 
progenitors of the four castes. And whilst in the chapters whei e 
they relate the distinct formation of the castes, the Puranas, as 
has been observed, assign diflerent natural dispositions to each 
class, they elsewhere represent all iminkind as bciug at the creation 
uniformly distinguished by the quality of passion. In one of the 
texts I have quoted, men arc said to be the offspring of Vivnsvnt ; 
in another his sou Mann is said to be their progenitor ; whilst in a 
third they are said to be descended from -a female of the same 
name. The passage which declares Manu to have been the father 
of the human race explicitly afflrms that men of all the four castes 
were descended from him. In another remarkable text the 
Mahabharata categorically asserts that originally there was no 
distinction of classes, the existing distribution having arisen out of 
differences of character and oecupalion. Similarly, the Bhdgavata 
Parana in one place iuforras us that in the Krita age there w’as 
but one caste ; and thisj view appears also to be taken in some 
passages which I have adduced from the Epic poems. 

In these circuinstaijccs we may fairly conclude that the separate 
origination of the four ca^'le^ was far from being an ai’ticle of 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” — Vol. I, p. 160. 

Chaidyas — A race of king.s descendants of Chedi, amongst 
whom were Daniagosha and Sisupila. 
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Chaitra — The name of the third lunar month (Feb.-March). 

Chaitraratah— A large forest, in the east of Ilivrita. 

Chakora — One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings ; he only 
reigned six months. 

Chakora — The name of a mountain in the eastern ghauts. 

Chakra — l, The discus of Vishnu ; a shai^-edged quoit ; 
Arjniia performed wonderful feats with his chakra. It was with 
this weapon that Krishna slew Sisupalu. It is always seen in onfe 
of (he four hands of Viblmii. The Chakra has also been converted 
ijito the prayer wheel of the Buddhists ; 2, The name of one of 
(he chanters of tlic Sama Veda. 

Chakras — A race of people who about the commencement of 
our era, extended along the West of India, from the Hindu Kosh 
to the mouths of the Indus. 

Chakra vartti — One on W’hom Uie Chakra, the discus of 
Vishnu, abides ; such a ligure being deliucaied by the lines of the 
hand. Tli(3 giaminatieal etymology is ‘ he who abides in or rules 
over, an extensive country called a chakra.’ Cliakravartti is there- 
fore a universal emperor. On the death of such an emperor it 
was the custom to collect and deposit the ashes of the body, after 
burning, in a pyramidal monument, — Wilson. 

Chakravaka — A Brahmani goose : the name of a wise coun- 
sellor in the Paucha Tuutra ; Hiranyagarbha, the king of the 
water-fowl, was anxious to make war, when his minister, Chakra- 
vaka, made many speeches to prevent it, suggesting that victory 
was ever doubtful, •&e. 

Chakshu— One of the four great rivers, made by the division 
of the Gauges, and which is said in the V. P. to flow into the 
sea after traversing all the w'esteru mountains, and passing through 
the country of Ketumala. 

Chakshu — A prince, the son of Piirujanu, one of the descend- 
ants of Dwiinidha. 

Chakshupa->A prince renowned for his valour, the son of 
Khanitra. one of the descendants of Nedishta. 




Chakshusha — Tbo Mauu of the sixth Manwautarn, son of 
Ripu by Vrihati. The Markandeya has a legend of his birth as a 
sou of Ks-halriya ; of his being exchanged at his birth for the son 
of Visranta Raja, and being brought up by the prince as his own ; 
of his revealing the business when a man, and propitiating Brahma 
by his devotions, in consequence ’of wdiich he became a Mann ; 
In his former birth he was born from the eye of Brahma ; whence 
his name from Chakshush ‘ the eye.’ 

Chakshushas — The fir^t of the five classes of gods in llio 
lourteenth iMaiiwantara. 

Chandrayana — Penance-^, wliich, according to the Vedanta, 
cause, not the acquisition of any tiling iKisilive, but merely the 
removal of sin. They arc regulated by the moon’s age ; and 
consist in diminishing the daily consumption of food every day, 
by one mouthful, for the dark half ol‘ the month, beginning with 
fifteen at the full moon, until it is reduced to one at the new 
moon ; and then increasing in like manner during the fortnight of 
liie moon’s increase : there arc other foi’ms of tliis penance. 

Champa — The son of Pritulaksha, a descendant of Ann, who 
founded the city of Champapuri, a city of wliicli traces still remain 
in the vicinity of Bhaghulpur. Champa is everywhere recognised 
as the capital of Auga. 

Champa — A town on the Ganges in which is a Vihara, or Bud- 
dhist convent. It is described in the Dasukumaru as notoriously 
abounding in rogues. 

Chamunda — A name of the consort of Siva. Her temple is 
represented as a <lreatlful place ; whither victims are conveyed to 
be offered in sacrifice to the cruel goddess. In the drama of 
Malati and Madhava, the heroine Malati is kidnapped by the priest 
of Chamunda and carried to the dreaded temple, hut is rcscneil 
by her lover just as the fatal stroke is about to descend on Iier. 

Chanakko or Chanakya— A bralnnan of the city of Takka- 
^ilu who lived about o.'U) b. c. He is said to have achieved the 
knowledge of the three V'edas ; could rehearse the mantra ; whs 
-kilfiil in stratagems, and dexterous in i.n/rigue as well as policy. 
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After his father’s death he became celebrated as the filial protector 
of his mother. A long legend is told of the way iu which he 
brought up Chaudragupta and ultimat^^ly placed him on the throne 
about 315 B. c. When Chandragupta wns a wandering adven- 
turer, the ambitious intriguing brahman became his ardent friend, 
and promised to open for him a pathway to the throne. Nine 
brothers, called the nine Nandas, tlieu reigned at Magadha. 
“ Chandragupta was looked upon as their half-brother by a Sudra 
mother. He is called a Taksliaka, or descendant of the great 
snake Seshauugn, Feeling unsafe amongst his relatives in Bchar 
he had wandered forth to seek his foi*tune elsewhere.” It was 
then he met with Chauakya, who in pursuance of his intention to 
place Chanclrngiipta on the throne “ contrived to give dire ofTenco 
to the nine Nandas.” He entered their dining-room unannounced, 
and with the cool assumption of a powerful brnhknan, took posses- 
sion of the place of honour. The kings, having ‘ their understand- 
ings bewildered by fate,* regarded him as a mere wdld scholar ; and 
not heeding the remonstrances of their wise minister, they dragged 
him from his scat w^ith scorn. 

“ Then Chanakya, blind with indignation, stood up iu the centre 
of the hall, loosened the knot of hair on the top of his head, and 
thus vow'ed the destruction of the Naiula race. 

‘ Until I have exterminated these haughfy and ignorant Nandas, 
who have not known iny >vorth, 1 will nul again tie up these hairs.’ 
Having thus declared war he sought out the ditcontcuted Chau- 
dragupfa. 

III the meantime, Raksliasa, who was the prime miuistcr of 
the Naudas, did all for his priuces that could be done cither by 
valour or sagacity. But all in vain, the Nandas ‘ perished like 
moths in the flame of Chanakya’s revenge.’ ” 

Tlie drama entitled “MuJra Raksliasa,” attributed to Visaklia- 
datta, is fouiuled on this story of Chauakya. Hindu Theatre. Mrs. 
Maim in ff ; A. M. Fol. II, p. 221. 

Chandana— A river in Bhagulpur. 

Chandana Dasa —A banker and intimate friend of Rakshnsa 
in the drama of the Signet of the Minister.” He was condemned 
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and dressed for execution, bearing the stake upon his shoulder, 
followed by his wife and child ; when he was rescued, pardoned 
and made provost of the merchants. 

Clhandala— An outcaste or pariah ; one of the lowest of the 
mixed ti'ibes descended from a ^udra mother and a Brahman father. 

Ohando— The name of the bull that protected Chaudragupta 
in infancy. 

OhandanodaliAdandhiLbi— A Y&dava chief called also 
Bhava, a friend of the Gandharba Tumburu. 

Ohandrftgiri — A prince descended from Kusa, the son of R4ma. 

Chandrabhftga — The name of a river, that takes its rise in 
the Himalayas and which Professor Wilson identifies as the Chinab. 

Ohadragupta— King of Magadha, a most important name, as 
it has been proved by Professor Wilson and others that he is the 
Sandracoptus of the Greeks, who visited the camp of Alexander 
the Great, and we are thus able to determine the chronology satis- 
factorily. ** The relative positions of Chaudragupta, Vidmis&ra, 
or Bimbisara, and Aj^tasatru, serve to confirm the indeutificatioii. 
Sikya was contemporary with both the latter, dying in the eightli 
year of Ajatusatnrs reign. The Mah&wauso says he reigned 
twenty-four years afterwards ; but the Vayu makes his whole reign 
but twenty-five years, which would place the close of it b, c. 526. 
The rest of the Saisunaga dynasty, according to the V^yu and 
Matsya, reigned 143 or 140 years; bringing their dose to b. c. 
383. Another century being deducted for the duration of tho 
Nandas, would place the accession of Chandragupta b. c. 283. 
Chaudragupta was the contemporary of Seleucus Kicator, who 
began his reign b. c. 310, and concluded a treaty with him b. c. 
305. Although therefore his date may not bo made out quite 
correctly from the Pa uranic premises, yet the error cannot be more 
than twenty or thirty years. The result is much nearer the truth 
than that furuished by (he Buddhist authorities. According to the 
Mah^wauAo a hundred years had elapsed from the death of Buddha 
to the tenth year of the reign of Kalasoko (p. 15). He reigned 
other ten years, and his sons forty -four, making a total of ^64 year- 
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between the death of Sakya and the accession, of Chaudragupta, 
which is consequently placed B. c. 389, or above seventy years too 
early. According to the Buddhist authorities, Chan-ta-kutta or 
Cliandragupia, commenced his reign 396 b. c. Burmese Table ; 
Prinsep’s TTseful Tables. Mr. Tumour, in his Introduction, giving 
to Kalasoko eighteen years subsequent to the century after Buddha, 
places Chandragupta's accession b. c. 381, which, he observes, is 
sixty years too soon ; dating, however, the accessiou of Chandra- 
gupla from 323 b. c. or immediately upon Alexander’s death, 
a j)eriod too early by eight or ten years at least. The discrepancy 
of dates, Mr. Tumour is disposed to think, proceeds from some 
intentional perversion of the Buddhistical chronology.” V. P. 

Chandrahasa — In the fartliest extremity of the Dekhan there 
lived a Raja who Avas doomed to the severest adversity. He had 
a son born at a propitious period, but was liimself soon after slain 
in battle, and his Rani perished in the funeral pile. The nurse fled 
away with the infant to Kutuwal, but died herself in three years 
wiihoiit having made knoAAm the secret of the child’.« birth. The 
boy Avas noAv (piitc destitute and suffered much ; but one day 
haj>pcning to go to the house of the prime minister, the astrologers 
present declared that the boy’s face had all the signs of royalty. 
TIic minister liearing this, determined that the lad should be 
assassinated. But the men emplo)"ed for the purpose took 
compassion on him and resolved not to kill him. lie Avas fouud 
in the jungle and ado])led by a certain dependant of the Minister, 
who called the boy Chandrahasa because Avhen be laughed it Avas 
said liis face resembled the moon. 

A- Chaiidraliasa grcAv up be Avas distinguished for his skill and 
courage, and his achievements came to the ears of the Raja. The 
Minister became jealous and determined to visit the Zamiudar aa’Iio 
had adopted Cliaudrahasa, Avhen he discovered that the young man 
was the very boy he had scut into the jungle to be murdered, 
fitill bcui on the youth’s destruction he wrote a letter to his son 
Madau and requested Chandrahasa to carry it to the city ; the 
letter AA^as as folloAvs : — 

“Mav my sou cat Ihr fruits of youth, and know that (his same 
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GhandraMsa is my etfemy, and that he is eager to get possession 
of all my property : Look not you to his youth or comeliness, nor 
trouble yourself as to whose son he is, or whether he be a man of 
rank or learning or abilities, but give him poison^ 

As he approached the city he entered a pleasant garden belong- 
ing to the Minister, and being very weary, he tied his horse to 
a tree, laid down in the shade and fell asleep. That very morning 
the Minister’s daughter Bikya, with the Princess and her maids, 
had come to amuse themselves in the garden. Bikya, wandering 
away from the others, saw a young man asleep with such a charm- 
ing face that her heart burnt towards him. Seeing a letter falling 
from his bosom and perceiving that it was in her father’s hand- 
writing, and addressed to her brother, she opened and read it. 
Having compassion on the youth she determined to alter the 
letter, and as the word signifying enemy was such that by taking 
aw'ay a single letter she could turn it into a word incaning friend, 
she did so. The word signifying poison was Bika, which, as the 
young man was very good-looking, she altered into her own name 
of Bikya ; and re-sealing the letter placed it again on the youth’s 
bosom, aud returned to her companions. 

Soon after Chandrahisa rose from his sleep, found his way to the 
house of the Minister, and gave the letter to his son. Madan read 
the letter with great surprise, but saw that the orders were very 
positive and that he must obey them without delay. 

Chandrahisa who was more confounded than any one, was pre- 
sented with a bridegroom’s dress,, and directed to prepare himsdf 
to be married that evening to the beautiful daughter of tho 
Minister. There was the usual ^distribution of presents, and great 
rejoicing throughout the city. 

The Minister on his return home was congratulated by every 
one he met, and “entered his house in a state bordering on mad- 
ness,” when he found what had occurred. His own letter was 
produced, and as he could not discover the alterations that had 
been made, he “ could only 'wonder at the greatness of his own 
blunder.” Eaily next morning he hired some assassins to secrete 
themselves in flie temple of the goddess Durga which was outside 
the city, and murder the umu who .should come at evening time to 
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present a golden-pot of incense to the goddess. He then told Chan- 
di*ahasa it was the fixed rule for every man who mamed into his 
family to offer a golden-cup of incenae at the temple of Durgfs, 
and Chandrahasa readily promised to comply with the custom that 
same evening. 

But that very day, the lUja, in consequence of a dream, deter- 
mined to resign his kingly authority, and not knowing of the 
minister’s return sent for Madan, to whom ho communicated his 
intention, and his determination to make Ghandrah&sa his successor. 
He desired Madan to bring his new brother-in-law to the palace 
with all speed. Madan gladly set out in searcli of Chandrah&sa and 
found him in the road to the temple of Durga with the golden-cup 
in hih hand ; and having briefly explained to him the urgent neces- 
sity for his immediate presence at the palace, he took the cup from 
his hand and promised to present it himself to the goddess. 
Madan thus sent back Chandrahasa to the palace of the Haja and 
proceeded alone with the golden-cup to the temple of Durga. On 
enuring it he was cut down by the swords of the assassins and 
killed on the spot. Chandrahisa on arriving at the palace, was 
crowned by the Rija himself. The minister on hearing how his 
plot had been again defeated, and his own son killed, destroyed 
himself in the same temple.— fVheeler^s Mahdbkiraia. 

Chandraketu— T^e son of Lakshmana, and king of Chandra- 
vaktra, a epuntry near the Him&laya. 

Chandrama — a river mentioned in the V. P., but which has 
not been identified. 

Chandrasri— One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, who 
reigned three years. V. P. 

ChandraSIlkta — One of the islands into which the Yarsha of 
Bharata is divided, as enumerated in the Bhagavata and Padma. 
It has not-becn identified. 

Chandravaloka — A prince descended from Eusa, ihe son of 
Bama. 

Oltandraswa — One of the thi'ee sons of Dhundhum&ra, who 
survived the conflict with the demon Dhundu. Dhundu hid himself 
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beneath a sea of sand which kiog Kavalayaswa, aided by twenty- 
one thousand sons, dug up, undeterred by the flames which checked 
their progress and finally destroyed all but three of them, Kuva- 
layaswa was hence called Dhundum&ra. Professor Wilson thinks 
that the legend originates probably in the occuiTence of some 
physical phenomena, as an earthquake or volcano. 

Ohanora — A demon who was killed by Krishna, after a veiy 
severe contest, in which Chanura was whirled round a hundred 
times, until his breath was expended in the air, and Krishna 
dashed him on the ground with such violence as to smash his body 
into a hundred fi*agments, and strew thQ earth' with a hundred 
pools of goiy mire. V. P. 

Oharaka — ^A renowned medical writer of great antiquity. 
** Charaka appears to have been a person of varied thought and 
culture, and to have had an earnest desire to teach men so to 
manage their bodies, as not only to avoid ail unnecessary pain on 
eai'th : but so as to ensure happiness after death. Charaka states 
that originally the contents or material of his work was communi- 
cated by Atreya to Agnivesa. By Agnivesa it was taught to 
Charaka, and by him condensed where it was too prolix and^ 
expanded where it seemed too brief.” The result of Charaka’s 
labour was a work of considei*able extent, no less than one hundred 
and tttrenty chapters in eight divisions. — Mrs. Manning ; A, and 
M, /., vol. i, p, 342, wher6 the reader will find an abstract of 
Cbaraka’s work ; made from the Sanskrit manuscripts of the India 
Office Library. 

Ohan^as — The students of a Sakh^ so denominated from its 
teacher Charaka. 

Oharana^A sect pledged to the reading of a certain S4khsl of 
the Vedas. Charana means an ideal succession of pupils and 
teachers who learn and teach a certain branch of the Veda. See 
Gotra. 

Oharaiiav]raha— The name of a * Farisishta’ work, which is 
considered to have been composed later than the Sutras, and 
representing a distinct period of Hindu literature. Sec Parisishta* 
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Ohariot'*-The suD. mcoD and planets are all represented in the 
Purinas as having chariots or cars. That of the sun is stated in 
the V. P. to be nine thousand leagues i*i length, and the pole of 
twice that longitude : that of the moon has three wheeb and is 
drawn by ten white horses. The chariot of Mercuiy is composed 
of air and fire and is drawn by eight bay horses. The chariots of 
Mars and Jupiter are of gold. 

Oharishnu— A sou of the sage Kirttimat. ^ 

Oharudatta — An iihpoverished brahman who is one of the 
principal characters in the drama of the Toy Cart. On one 
occasion Cli^rudatta says : — 

My friend, 

The happiness that follows close on sorrow, 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night, 

But he that falls from affluence to poverty. 

May wear the human semblance, but exists 
A lifeless form alone. 

On being further (jiicstioned, Chirudatta declares that he would 
much prefer death to poverty. 

“ To die, is transient sufTeriug, to be poor 
Interminable anguish.” 

And be further explains that ho does not grieve for the lost 
wealth : 

“ But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling 
whence wealth has vanished. 

And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail ; 

Then scorn and sorrow following, overwhelm 
The intellect ; and when the judgment fails 
The being perishes. And thus from poverty 
Each- ill that pains humanity proceeds.” 

— and M, /, voL 2, p, 157. 

Charmamandalas — A northern people, living in tlie district 
ofMaiirlalM 1 * 1 ' Kiiauda of Charma. Pliny mentions a king of a 
peapic to called, Cbsrmhrn rf x. 
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Oharmanvati — The name of a river, the Chambal. 

Charu, Oharudeha, Charudeahna, Charugupta, Charu- 

— Five aons of Krishna by Rukjnini, oiio is termed in the 
V. P. the mighty Chiru. 

Charaxnati — A daughter of Krishna by Rukmini. 

Charvaka — A philosopher who about the tliird century, 
founded a new school of undisguised materialism— maintaining that 
perception is the one only source of knowledge and meaus of proof : 
that while there is body there is tluuight and sense of pleasure and 
paiu ; none when body is not ; and hence, as w ell as from sclf- 
conciousness, it is concluded that self and body are identical, lu 
the Vedinta Sira there is a refutation of no less than four followers 
of Chirvaka, who assert his doctrine under various modifications ; 
one maintaining that the gross corporeal frame is identical with 
soul ; another that the corporeal organs constitute the soul ; a 
third affirming that the vital fuuctious do so ; and the fourth 
insisting that the mind and the soul arc the same. 

Charvaka — A Rakshasa who disguised himself as a mendicant 
brahman and reviled Yudhishthira at his installation as Raja. The 
real brahmans, says the Mahabliarata, Avere so enraged with 
Ch&rvaka that they looked upon him with such angry eyes that ho 
fell upon the ground like a tree struck Avith lightning, and was 
burnt to ashes on the spot. 

Ohatakas — Pupils of Yaisampayaua. The Vdyu states that 
they were styled Chatakas from Chat ‘to divide,^ because they 
shared amongst them their master’s guilt. Those pupils of 
Vaisompiyana were called Chatakas by A\diom the crime of 
Brahmauicide was shared. 

Ohaturunga — A Prince, the son of Romapada, one of the 
descendants of Anu. 

Ohatunnasya — Sacrifices every four mouths. 

Ohedi — Son of Kaisika, Avhosc descciulRiits Avcrc called the 
Chaidya kings. 
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Ohedyas— The iohabltaDts of Chedi, which is usually consi- 
dered as Chaudail, on the west of the Jungle mehals, towards 
Nagporc. It is known in times subsequent to the Pui'&Das as 
Rnnastamblia. 

Chhala — A Prince, the son of Dala, one of the descendants of 
Knsa. 

Chhandajas — The vnsus and similar divinities. They have 
the epithet Chhanduja as born in different Manwniitaras of their 
own will. 

Ghhandas-'An Anga of* the four Vedas, the one which relates 
to metre. 

Chhaya — The wife of the sun. Sanjna, daughter of Viswakar- 
man, was the wife of the sun and bore him three children, the 
Maiiu Vaivaswatn, Yamn, and the goddess Yami (or the Yamuna 
river.) Uuable to endure the fervours of her lord, Sanjna gave 
him Chhaya* as hi', handmaid, .and repaired to flic forests fo 
practice devetion. The sim supposing Chhaya to be his wife, 
Sanjna, begot by her three other children, Sanaischara (Saturn) ; 
another Mauu (Savarni), and a daughter Tapti (the Tapti river.) 
Chhaya upon one occasion being offended with Yama, the sou 
of Sanjn.i, denounced an imprecation upon him, and thereby let it 
be seen that she w.as not Sanjna, his mother. Chhaya informed 
the sun tliat his Avife had gone to the wilderness, and he brought 
her i>ack to his own dwelling. V. P, 

Chhandoga-brahmana— In the Biihmnna of tlic Chlmn- 
(logiis it IS eviileut that, after the principal collection was iinished 
(callc.l the prauillia or Pancltaviusa-brahinana, t. c., consisting of 
twcuty-five sections,) a twenty-sixtli Itrahmai.ai was added which 
is known by the name of Sliadviusn-brahmana. This Bi-rdiraana 
together with tlie Adbliuta-brahmana must be of very modern 
date. It mentions not only temples (Devayatanaui,) but images 
of gods (daivata-pratimri) wliicli are said to laugli, to cry, to sing, 
to dance, to burst, to sweat and to twinkle. These two have long 
been supposed to be the only Brahmanas of the Chlmudogas, 

* That i,s h.'i- shallow or iiiiaL;e. H also means ,b»Je. 
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and they constitute, no doubt, the most important part of that 
class of literature. It is curious, however, that whenever the 
Brahmanas of the Chhandogas are quoted, tlieir number is invari- 
ably fixed at eight. Kumarila BhatU says, “ in the eight Brah- 
manas, together with the Upanishads, which the Chhandogas read, 
no single accent is fixed.” — A, S. L, 

Obhandoga-priestS—The second class of priests at sacrifices. 

Chikitsa — One of the eight branches of medical science ; that 
which treats of the administration of medicines, or medical treat- 
ment in general. 

Chintaxnani — An Epic poem in Tamil, of considerable merit, 
and regarded as the highest classical authority in that language^ 
It contains the heroic story of a king named Jivagan, and is 
probably founded on a similar story found in the Mahfi Purina, a 
sacred work of the Jains written in Sanscrit. 

Chintdmani is a compound of two Sanscrit words Ohiutg^ thduglU 
or reflection, and mmii a jewel. It is generally applied to a 
fabulous gem which is supplosed to yield its possessor whittevei 
may be required. The design of the work is to repnevept the 
Jaina system in an attractive form. 

Ohitax — A chief mentioned in the Rig Vedn as living with 
other chiefs near the Saras vati. 

Chiti — Synonyme of Mahat, “ is that by which the consequences 
of acts and species of knowledge are selected for the use of aouj/* 
— Wilson. V. P. p. 15. 

Chitra — The name of a lunar mansion in Govithi, in the 
Central Avastliaua. 

Chitrabaha — A Pui'^.ua river, not identified. 

Ohitragupta — The Registrar of Yama ; all that die appc.li 
before Yama, and are confronted with Chitragdi ta by whom tlicif 
actions have been recorded. “ Chitragupta is described in the 
following tasteless and extravagant style in the Vrihann^radiya 
Piuina. ‘ The dreadful Chitragupta with a voice like that 
iii^ung from the' clouds at the mundane dissoluliou, gleaming like 
® mountain of collyriurn. terrible with lightning-like weapons. 
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having thirty-two arms, as big as three yojanas, red-eyed, long- 
aosed, his face furnished with grinders and projecting teeth, 
hiB eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death and disease.’ 

0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 302. 

Clhitraka — A prince, the son of Prisni, a descendant of Sini. 

OhitraketU — A son of Vasishtha, the great sage, according to 
the list in the Bh^gavata. 

Chitrakuta — An isolated hiU situated on a river called the ) 
Pisani, fifty miles south-east of the town of Banda in Bundelkund. 
It is n sacred spot crowded with temples, and shrines of Rima and 
Lakslimana ; celebrated too as the seat of Valmiki, the sage and 
poet, who became famous in after years as the author of the 
Ramayana. 

“We have o^ten looked on that green hill : it is the holiest 
spot of that sect of the Hindu fa th who devote themselves to this 
incarnatior of Vishnu. Tlie whole liC jiibourhood is Rdma*s 
country. Every head-land has some legend, every cavern is 
connected wnth his name ; some of the wild fruits are still called 
Sitdphaly being the reputed food of the exiles. Thousands and 
thoueauds aauualiy ^ isit the spot, and round the hill is a raised 
foot-path, on which thf devotee, wdth naked feet, treads full of 
pious aw^e ’’—Co /cw//a Revieu, Vol. XXIII. 

The following extracts from Mr. Griffith’s translation of the 
Ramayana will serve to show how this sacred character has been 
acquired : — 

“ Then, as he saw the morning break, 

In answer Bharadvaja spake, 

‘ Go forth to ChitrakuU’s hill, 

Where berries grow, and sweets distil ; 

Full well, I deem, that home will suit 
Thee, Rdma, strong and resolute. 

Go forth, and Chitrakuta seek, 

Famed mountain of the Varied Peak. 

In the wild w’oods that gird him roiuid, 

All creatures of the chase arc found : 
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Thou in the glades shalt see appear 
Vast herds of elephants and deer. 

With Sita there shalt thou delight 
To gaze upon the woodj height ; 

There with expanding heart to look 
On riTer, table-land, and brook, 

And see the foaming ton'ent rave 
Impetuous from the mountain cave. 

Auspicious hill ! where all day long 
The lapwing’s cry, the Koil’s song 
Make all who listen gay : 

Where all is fresh and fair to see, 

Where elephants and deer roam free, 

There, as a hermit, stay.” 

Then on from wood to wood they strayed, 

O’er many a streaix^, through constant shade 
As Bharadvaja bade them, till 
They came to ChiU*akute’s hill. 

And Riima there, with Lakshman’s aid, 

A pleasant little cottage made, 

And spent his days wdth Sita, dressed 
111 coat of bark and deerskin vest. 

And ChitrakuU grew to be 
As bright with those illustrious thive 
As Meru’s sacred peaks that shine 
With glory, when the gods recline 
Beneath them : Siva’s self between 
The Lord of Gold and Beauty’s Queen.” 


Chitralekha — The companion and friend of the princess 
Usha, to whom Usha related her dream, and who by her magic 
power brought Aniruddha to the palace. 

Chitrangada — Tlie sou of Siutanu by his wife Satyavati. He 
was killed when young, in n conflict with a Gandarbhi, who was 
also named Chitrangada. 

Chitrangada^The daughter of the Baja of Manipura who 
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wna married to Arjuna in his travels, but remained in her own 
city with her son Babhru-vihana, when Arjuna returned to 
Hastiuapur. 

Chitraratha — The king of the celestial choristers ; 

On Chitraratha, true and dear 
My tuneful bard and charioteer 
Gems, robes, and plenteous wealth confer 
Mine ancient friend and minister.” 

— Griffith's Rdmd^ana. 

Chitraratha was also the name of the son of Rushadru and father 
of Sasavinda who was lord of the fonrteen great gems. There was 
. another ChitraratJia, sou of the Dharmaratha, who drank the Soma 
juice along with Indra. A fourth Chitraratha is mentioned in the 
V. P. as the son of Ushna, u descendant of Parikshit. 

Chitraratha, Ohitrasena, Ohitropala— The names of three 
iTvcrs in the V. P. which have not been yet identified.^ 

Chitravama — The name of the peacock king in the Pancha- 
tantra stories. 

Cholas — The inhabitants of the lower part of the Coromandel 
coast ; BO called after then^ Cholamandala. 

Chronology — The Vishnu Puruna says, “ Time is a form of 
Vishnu : hear how it is applied to measure the duration of Brahma, 
and of all other sentient beings. Fifteen twinklings of the 
eye make a Kash’tha ; thirty Kash'thas, one Kala ; and thirty 
Kalas, one Muhurtta. Thirty Muhurttas constitute a day and 
night of mortals : thirty such days make a' month, divided into 
two half-mouths : six months form an Ayana (the period of 
the sun’s progress north or south of the ecliptic :) and two 
Ayauos compose a year. The southern Ayana is a night, and 
the northern a day, of the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, 
each composed of (three hundred and sixty) such days, constitute 
the period of the four Yugas, or ages. They are thus distributed : 
the Krita age has four thousand divine years ; the Trcti throe 
thousand ; the Dwapara, two thousand ; and the Kali age, one 
thousaiul bO those acquainted with antiquity have declared.” The 
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period that precedes a Yuga is called a Saiidhya, and it is 
of as many hundred years as there arc thousands in the Yuga ; 
and the period that follows a Yuga, termed the Sandhyansa, 
is of similar duration. The interval between the Saudhya and 
the Sandhjrinsa is the Yuga, denominated Krita, Treta, &c. The 
Krila, Treta, Dwapara and Kali, eonstitute a great age, or 
aggregate of four ages : a thousand such aggregates are a day of 
Brahma, and fourteen Manus reign witlvn that term. Hear the 
division of time which they measure. 

Seven Bishis, certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Munq< and 
the kings his sons, are created and perish at one period ; and 
the interval, called a Manwantara, is equal to seven ty-^Oue times 
the number of years contained in the four Yugas, with some 
additional years : this is the duration of the Maiiu, the (uttenduut) 
divinities, and the rest, which is equal to 8,52,000 divine yours, or 
to 3,06,720,000 years of mortals, independent of the additional 
period. Fourteen times this period constitutes a Brahma day, that 
is, a day of Brahma ; the tem (Brahma) being the derivative 
furm. At the end of this day a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
when all the three worlds, earth, and the regions of .space, are 
consumed with fire. The dwellers of Maliarloka (the region 
inliabited by the saints who survive the world,) distressed by the 
heat, repair then to Jaualoka (the region of holy men after 
their decease.) When the three worlds arc but one mighty ocean, 
Brahma, who is oire with Narayana, satiate with the demolition of 
the universe, sleeps upon his serpent- bed — contemplated, the lotus 
born, by the ascetic inhabitants of the Jaualoka— for a night of 
equal duration with his day ; at the close of which he creates anew. 
Of such days and nights is a year of Brahma composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. One Par4rddha, 
or half his existence, has expired, terminating with the Maha Kulpa 
called Padma. The Kalpa (or day of Brahma) termed Varaha 
is the first of the second period of Brahma’s existence.'’ 

Ohunchu— A prince, the son of ITarita, a descendant of Haris- 
chiuulra. 

Chyavai^a— A celebrated sage, who in old nge lesioictl io 
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youth by the Asvins. The legend is related at length in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, and translated by Muir in O. S. T., Vol. V, 
p. 250. The substance of the Btoi 7 as told in the Mah&bhirata is 
thus given by Muir : “ We are th^e told that the body of 
Chyavana, when pciforming austerity in a certain place, became 
encrusted with an ant-hill ; that king Saryati came then to 
tlie spot with his 4,000 wives and his single daughter Sukanya ; 
ibat the rishi, seeing her, became enamoured of her and endeavoui-ed 
to gain her affections, but without eliciting from her any reply.j 
Seeing, however, the sage’s eyes gleaming out from the ant-hill, 
and not knowing what tliey were, the princess pierced them with 
a sharp instrument, whereupon Chyavana became incensed, and 
ahlicted the king's army with a stoppage of urine and of the 
necessary functions. When the king found out the cause of the 
iiiflictioD, and supplicated the rishi for its removal, the latter 
iusisted on receiving the king's daughter to wife, as the sole 
condition of his forgiveness. Sukanya accordingly lived with the 
rishi as his spouse. One day, however, she was seen by the 
Asvins, who endeavoured, but without effect, to persuade her 
to desert her decrepit husband, and choose one of them in 
his place. They then told her they were the physicians of the 
gods, and would restore her husband to youth and beauty, 
when she could make her choice between him and one of them. 
Chyavana and his wife consented to this proposal ; and, at 
the suggestion of the Asvins, he entered with them into a 
neighbouring pond, when the three came forth of like celestial 
beauty, and each asked her to be his bride. She, however, 
recognized and chose her own husb^iud. Chyavana, in gratitude 
for his restoration to youth, then offered to compel Indra to admit 
the Asvins to a participation in the Soma ceremonial and fulfilled 
his promise in the course of a sacrifice which lie performed for 
king Saryati. On that occasion Indra objected to such an honor 
being extended to the Asvins, on tne ground that they wandered 
about among men as pbysiciuu.s, changing their forms at will ; but 
Chyavana refused to listen to the objection, and carried out his 
intentiou, staying the arm of ludra when he was about to launch ^ 
Ihunderbolt, and ciealinf^ a terrific demon, who was on the point 
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of dc^vouriDg the king of the gods, and was only prevented by the 
timely submission of the latter .” — VoL F, p. 254. 

Clepsydra— A water-clock, is thus described in an extract from 
a commentary, given in a note to the Vishnu Purana. “ A vessel 
made of twelve Palas and a half of copper, and holding a Prastha, 
Magadha measure, of water, broad at top, and having at bottom a 
tube of gold, of four Mashas weight, four fingers long, is placed in 
water, and the time in which the vessel is filled by the hole in the 
bottom, is called a Ni.dika. The common measure of the N&di is 
a thin shallow brass-cup, with a small hole in the bottom. It is 
placed In the surface of water, in a large vessel, where nothing can 
disturb it, and where the water gradually fills the cup and sinks 
it.” Page 631. 

Clouds — Clouds, in the Puranas, are of three classes : — 1, 
Agncya, originating from fire or heat, or in other words evapora- 
tiou : they are chained with wind and rain and arc of various 
orders ; 2, Brahmaja, born from the breath of Brahma ; these 
are the clouds whence thunder and lightning proceed : and 3, 
Pakshaja, or clouds which were originally the wings of the 
mountains, and which were cut off by Indra ; these are the largest 
of all, and are those which at the end of the Kalpas and Yugas, 
pour down the waters of the deluge. The shell of the egg of 
Brahma, or of the universe, is formed of the primitive clouds. 
The Vishnu Pur&na states that ‘‘ during eight months of the year 
the sun attracts the waters and then pours them upon earth as 
rain.” Consequently the Liuga Pui-dna observes there is no waste 
of water in the universe as it is in constant circulation. The 
Vishnu Pui-aua adds, “The water that the sun has drawn up 
from the Ganga of the -skies he quickly pours down with his rays, 
and without cloud ; and men who are touched by this pure rain 
are cleansed from the soil of sin and never see hell : this is termed 
celestial ablution.” “ The water which the clouds shed upon the 
earth is the Ambrosia of living beings, for it gives fertility 
to the plants which are the support of their existence. By this, 
all vegetables grow and are matured, and become the means of 
maintaining life.” 
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Dabhiti — A king mentioned in the Rig Veda who was saved 
by Indra from being carried off by the Asuras or Dasyus, “ Indra 
burnt nil their weapons in a kindled fire, and enriched Dabhiti 
with tlieir cattle, horses and chariots.” ^ 

Dadhidha—A celebrated sage who reproved Daksha on the 
occasion of his great sacrifice, saying, “ The man who worships 
what ought not to be worshipped, or pays not reverence where 
veneration is due, is guilty of heinous sin.” 

Dadhikra-'The name given in the Rig Veda to a divine horse, 
described as the straight-going, the graceful-moving, the resplen- 
dent, the rapid, the destroyer of enemies like a heroic prince. In 
a second hymn the Rishi says, “ May Aditi, consentient with Mitrs 
and Varuna, render him free from sin who has perfoimed the 
worship of the steed Dadhikra, when the fire has been kindled at 
the opening of the dawn.” 

Dadhividarchas, Dahas~Two tribes of people mentioned in 
the Vishnu Parana but not identified. 

Dadll— The founder of a Vaishnava sect, who taught that 
Bhakti, or implicit faith, was more efficacious than subjugation of 
the passions, charity, or knowledge. Dadu was originally a cotton- 
cleancr at Ajmiri 

Dadu-panthis*-The designation of the disciples or followers 
of the above. One of the Vaishnava sects in Hindustan. It had 
its origin from Dadu, a cotton-cleaner by profession who, having 
been admonished by a voice from heaven to devote himself to 
a religious life, retired with that view to the Baherana mountain, 
where, aftei some time, he disappeared, and no traces of him could 
be found. His followers believed him to have been absorbed into 
the Deity. Ho is supposed to have flourished about a. d. 1600 . 
The follower!! of Dadu wear no peculiar mark on the forehead, 
but can y a l owiiy, and arc further distinguished by n round white 
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cap according to some ; but, according to othtfra, one with four 
cornel's, and a flap hanging down behind. This-cap each man is 
required to manufacture for himself. — Wilson, 

Dagoba — A conical erection sumounting relics among the 
Buddhists. The name is said by Mr. Hardj to be derired from 
da, datu, or dhatu, an osseous relic, and geba or garbha, the womb. 
These buildings are sometimes of immense height, of circular 
form, and composed of stone or brick,- faced with stone or stucco. 
They are built upon a platform, which again rests upon a natural 
or artificial elevation, which is usually reached by a flight of steps. 
The utmost respect is felt for dagobas among the Buddhists, chiefly 
because they contain relics of difierent kinds. Professor Wilson, 
in his * Ariana Antique,’ thus describes the ordinary contents of 
a dkgoba : “ The most conspicuous objects are, in general, vessels 

of stone or metal ; they are of various shapes and sizes ; some of 
them have been fabricated on a lathe. They commonly contain a 
silver box or casket, and within that, or sometimes by itself, a 
casket of gold. This is sometimes curiously wrought. One found 
by Mr. Masson at Deh Bimaran is chased with a double series of 
four figures, representing Gautama in the act of preaching ; a 
mendicant is on his right, a lay-follower op his left, and behind the 
latter a female disciple ; they stand under arched niches resting 
on pillars, and between the arches is a bird'; a row of rubies is set 
round the upper and lower edge of the vessel, and the bottom is 
also chased with the leaves of the lotus : the vase had no cover. 
Within these vessels, or sometimes in the cell in which they are 
placed, are found small pearls, gold buttons, gold ornaments and 
rings, beads, pieces of white and coloured glass and crystal, pieces 
of clay or stone with impressions of figures, bits of bone, and teeth 
of animaU of the and goat species, pieces of cloth, and folds of 
Tuz or Bhurj Icnf, or rather the bark of a kind of birch on 
which the Hindus formerly wrote ; and these pieces bear some- 
times characters which may be termed Bactrian ; but they are in 
too fragile and decayed a state to admit of being unfolded or read. 
Similar charactei's are also found superficially scratched upon the 
atone, or dotted upon tlie metal vessels. In one instance they 
were found ti-aced upon the stone with ink. Within some of the 
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vessels was also found a liquid, which upon exposure rapidly 
evaporated, leaving a brown sediment, which was analysed by Mr. 
Prinsep, and offered some traces of animal and vpgetable matters.” 

The principal d^gobas in Ceylon, as wc learn from Mr. Hardy, 
are at Anui-ddhapura, and it would appear that it was accounted a 
ceremony of great importance amoug the ancient ascetics to walk 
round one of these sacred structures. It is regarded by the Hindu 
Brahmans as a most meritorious walk to circumambulate a temple, 
raising the person who performs this pious act to a place in the 
heaven of the god or goddess to whom the temple belongs. The * 
Nepaulese also account it one of the most devout employments 
in which a Buddhist can be engaged to march round a digoba, 
repeating mental prayers, and holding in his right hand a small 
cylinder fixed upon the upper end of a short staff or handle, which 
he keeps in perpetual revolution. The reverence in which these 
structures are held is thus noticed by Mr. Hardy, in his valuable 
work, entitled * Eastern Monachism Any mark of disrespect to 
the dfigoba is regarded as being highly criminal, whilst a contrai*y 
course is equally deserving of reward. When Elaro, one of the 
Malabar sovereigns, who reigned in Ceylon b. c. 205, was one day 
riding in his chariot, the yoke>bar accidentally struck one of these 
edifices, and displaced some 6f the stones. The priests in attend- 
ance reproached him for the act : but the monarch immediately 
descended to the ground, and prostrating himself in the street, said 
that they might take off his head with the wheel of his carriage. 
But the priests replied, ‘Great king! our divine teacher delights 
not in torture ; repair the dsikgoba.’ For the purpose of replacing 
the fifteen stones that had beeu dislodged, Elaro bestowed 1 5,000 
of the silver coins called kahapaua. Two women who had worked 
for hire at the erection of the great dagoba by Dutugamini were 
for this meritorious act born in Tawntisa. The legend informs us 
that on a subsequent occasion they went to worship at the same 
place, when the radiance emanating from their persons was so great 
that it filled the whole of Ceylon.” 

The ground on which a dagoba is held in so high estimation is 
simply because it contains relics which have from remote times been 
worshipped by the Buddhist**. As far back as the fourth century, 
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Fa Hian. a Chinese traveller, mentions suoh a practice as then 
prevailing. ** The bones of Gautama, the garments he used, the 
utensils be used, and the ladder bj which he visited heaven, were 
worshipped by numbers of devout pilgrims ; and happy did the 
country consider itself that retained one of these precious remains.’* 
The most celebrated relic which is btill to be found among the 
worshippers of Gautama Buddha is the Dalada (which see). To 
make a present or offering to a dagoba is viewed as an act of the 
highest virtue, which will be rewarded both in this world and the 
next, and will lead to the attainment of Nirwana or annihilation, 
Buddha himself declared while on earth, Though neither dowers 
nor anything else should be offered, yet if any one will look with a 
pleasant mind at a d4goba or the court of the b6-tree, he will 
undoubtedly be born in a Deva-loka (which see) ; it is unneces- 
sary to say that he who sweeps these sacred places, or makes offer- 
ings to them, will have an equal reward ; furthermore, should any 
one die on his way to make an offering to a ddgoba, he also will 
receive the blessedness of the Deva-lokas.” Some dagobas are 
alleged to have the power of working miracles, but this privilege is 
almost exclusively confined to those which have been built in honor 
of the rahatSj or beings who are free from all evil desire, and 
possess supernatural powers. 

“It was not till the year 1837 in which Mr. Jas. Prinsep deci- 
phered the written character of king Asoka’s edicts, that anyihing 
was known of the Buddhism of ancient India. Then first was it 
understood when and by whom, and for what purpose, these 
ddgobas were erected.” — A, and M. L 

Dahana — The name of. oue of the eleven Rudras, according to 
the enumeration in the Matsya Purana. 

Dahragni— A name of the sage Agastya. 

Daityas — Demons. The Daityas are thought to have been, in 
the epic period, personifications of the Aborigiues of India, more 
particularly of the southern part of the Peninsula ; who, to increase 
the gloiies of the heji'oes who conquered them, were represented as 
giants and demons. They are associated with the Danavas, who 
bear the same chaiacter. In the Puiinic period they play a very 
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important part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with the 
deities for the sake of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven. They 
are there considcivd as the descendants of Kasyapa and Diti (from 
whom the name Daitya is called a matronymic). At the churning 
of the ocean they attempted to seize the cup of Amrita or Ambrosia 
which was then produced, and was in the hand of Dlinnwautari : 
but Vibhnu, assuming a female form, fascinated and deluded them ; 
and recovering the i\mrita from them delivered it to the gods. 
Sakra and the other deities quaffed the Ambrosia. The incensed 
demons, grasping their weapons, fell upon them ; but the gods, 
info whom the ambrosial draught had infused new vigour, defeated 
and put tlicii* lios-t to flight ; they then fled through the regions of 
space, ami plunged into ilie subterraneous realms of Patdla. The 
gods thereat greatly rejoiced, did Jiomnge to the holder of the 
discus and mace, and resumed their reign in heaven. The Daityas 
then inhabited Patala. Iliranyaka-sipu was their king, but when 
deposed by Vi^hllll, his illustrious son Prahlada received the 
sovereignty. The Vishnu Purana relates other legends of the 
Daitya'! ol>laiiiiiig the sovereignty of the earth, and being deluded 
from the tenets of the Vedas were easily conquered. 

Daksha—A celebrated Prajapati, born from the thumb of 
Brahma ; he was the chief of the patriarchs. He had twenty- 
four daughters by his wife Prasuti, and twenty-seven other 
daughters who were afterwards stellarised in the lunar mansions. 
The Vayu Purana contains a full account of the great sacriflee 
offered by Dakr.ha. One of his daughters, Sati, was married to 
Siva ; but neilher she nor her husband were invited to the 
sacrifice, as Dakt»ha had been offended with Siva not long before. 
Sati, however, attended, and on being affronted threw herself into 
the flames of the bacriflee and perished.* Siva exasperated, tore 
off n lock of his hair ami cast it w^ith violence to the ground. It 
started up in the shape of Vira Bhadra with a thousand hands, 
whom Siva sent to destroy the sacrifice. He did so, and according 
to some accounts cut cjff Daksha’s head. According to the Vishnu 

• Hence in moilcni tiinca r widow connentary to bo bound with the corpse 
of her hnsband ia called a Sati. Th€» common word suttee is not the act 
of burning, but the female burnt 
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Fuiina, Vira Bhadra, was created from diva’s mouth, a being 
like the fire of fate, a divine being with a thousand heads, a 
thousand feet, Ac., &c. It is only the K4si Khanda, however, 
that makes Sati throw herself into the fire, and Professor Wilson 
thinks this an improvement indicative of a later age. In other 
legends she is represented as killing herself on account of a quarrel 
with her father. The conduct of Vira Bhadra in interfering with 
and destroying the sacrifice, displeased the gods who were present, 
and they complained of it to Brahma ; whereupon he with them 
proceeded to Siva, interceding on behalf of Daksha. Siva then 
went personally to the scene of disorder, and having resuscitated 
Daksha, whose head could not be found, replaced it by the head of 
a ram. The exploits of the Rudras on the occasion are parti- 
cularly specified in the Eurma and Bh^gavnta Pui'finas. Indra is 
knocked down and trampled on ; Tama has his stafi* broken ; 
Saraswati and the Mjitris have their noses cut off. Ulitra or 
Bhaga has his eyes pulled out : Pdsha has his teeth knocked down 
his throat ; Chandra is pummelled ; Vahni’s hands are cut off ; 
Bhrigu loses his beard ; the Brahmans are pelted with stones ; 
the Prajipatis are beaten ; and the gods and demi-gods are run 
through with swords or stuck with arrows. Other accounts state 
that Daksha himself propitiated the mighty god, the holder of the 
trident, Maheshwara.” V. P. 

** The sacrifice of Daksha is a legend of some interest, from its 
historical and archaeological relations. It is obviously intended to 
intimate a struggle between the worshippers of Siva and of Vishnu, 
in which at first the latter, but finally the foimer, acquired the 
ascendancy. It is also a favourite subject of Hindu sculpture, 
at least with the Hindus of the Siiva division, and makes a 
conspicuous figure both at Elephants and Ellora. A representa- 
tion of the dispersion and mutilation of the gods and sages by 
Virabhadra, at the former, is published in the Archseologia, vii, 
826, where it is described as the Judgment of Solomon ! a figure 
of Virabhadra is given by Niebuhr, Vol. II, tab. 10 : and the 
entire group in the Bombay Transactions, Vol. I, p. 220. The 
legend of Daksha therefore was popular when those cavern temples 
were excavated.” V. P 
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“ Daksha,” says Mrs. ManoiDg,” is a shadowy god. He is 
an Adilya, one of the sons of Aditi. 

Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha* In the 
Big Veda, Mitra and Yaruna are celebrated as the sons of 
Daksha. 

Mr. Muir relieves ns from some of our perplexity concei*ning 
this mysterious Daksha, by suggesting that possibly in some 
of these passages, the word Daksha was used figuratively for 
strength.** — A. and M. /. ^ 

Dftkshft-say&nii — The name of the Manu of the Ninth Man- 
wantara ; described in the V&yu as one of the mind-engendered 
sons of a daughter of Daksha, by himself and the three gods 
Brahma, Dharma and Budra, to whom he presented her on Mount 
Meru. 

Dakshayana — One of the names of the goddess Pirvati. It 
is also the name of a lunar asterism in general. The grammarian 
Vyddi, author of the Sangraha, is sometitnes called Diksh&yana. 

Dakshi— The name of the mother of the celebrated Sanscrit 
grammarian Pinini. 

Dakahina— One of the twin daughters of Buchi and Akuti. 
These descendants of the first pair are evidently allegorical : thus 
Yajni {the name of the other twin daughter) is ‘ sacrifice ;* and 
Dakshina, ' donation’ to brahmans. See V. P., Chap. viii. 

Dakshixiachari8*-A leading division of the sect of Siktas, 
the followers of the right-hand ritual ; often popularly called the 
right-haud caste ; the followers of the left-hand ritual being 
termed Y&micharis. 

Dftlft — ^A prince, the son of Kusa, a descendant of B4ma. 

Dftlftdft^The left canine tooth of BuddAa, the most highly 
venerated relic among the Buddhists, particularly in Ceylon. To 
preserve this, the only portion which remmns of the body of the 
holy sage, a temple has been erected, in which it is deposited, 
being placed in a small chamber, enshrined in six cases, the largest 
of them being upwards of five feet in height and formed of silver. 
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All the cases are constructed in the conical shape of a d&goba, and 
two of them are inlaid with rubies and precious stones. The outer 
case is ornamented with gold and jewels, which have been offered 
by devotees. Mr. Hardy describes the relic itself as * a piece of 
discoloured ivory or bone, slightly curved, nearly two inches in 
length, and one in diameter at the base ; and from thence to the 
other extremity, which is rounded and blunt, it considerably 
decreases in size.’ The vihara or temple which contains the 
sanctuary of this relic, is attached to the palace of the former 
kings of Kandy. From a woa’k composed on the subject of 
Buddha’s tooth, dating aat far back as a. d. 310, it is said that one 
of the disciples of the sage procured his left canine tooth when his 
relics were distributed. This much-valued treasure he conveyed 
to Dantapura, the chief city of Kalinga, where it reminded for 800 
years. Its subsequent history we quote from Mr. Hardy’s 
* Eastern Monarchism “ The Brahmans informed Pundu, the lord 
paramount of India, who resided at Pitaliputra, that his vassal, 
G'lhasiwa worshipped a piece of bone. The monarch, enraged at 
this intelligence, sent an army to arrest the king of Kalinga, and 
secure the bone he worshipped. This commission was executed, 
but the general and all his army were converted to the faith oi 
Buddhism. Paudu commanded the relic to be thrown into a 
furnace of burning charcoal, but a lotus arose from the flame, and 
the tooth appeared on the surface of the flower. An attempt wai 
then made to crush it upon an anvil, but it remained embedded ic 
the iron, resisting all the means employed to take it therefrom, 
until Subaddha, a Buddhist, succeeded in its extraction. It wai 
next thrown into the common sewer ; but in an instant thii 
receptacle of filth became sweet as a celestial gai'den, and wat 
mantled with flowers. Other wonders were performed, by which 
Pandu also became a convert to Buddhism. The relic was 
I'bturned to Dantapura ; but an attempt being made by the princes 
of Sewet to take it away by force, it was brought to Ceylou, and 
deposited in the city of Auuridbapura. In the fourteenth century 
it was again taken to the continent^ but was rescued by Frakrama 
Bahu, rv . The Portuguese say that it was captured by Constantine 
Braganza, in 1660, and destroyed ; but the native authorities 
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aseert that it was concealed at this time at a village in Saffi-agam. 
In 1815, it came into the possession of the British Government ; 
and although surreptitiously taken away in the rebellion of 1818, 
it was subsequently found iff the possession of a priest, and 
jcBtored to its former sanctuary. From this time the keys of the 
hhrine in which it was deposited were kept in the custody of the 
British agent for the Kandian provinces, and at night a soldier 
belonging to the Ceylon Rifle Regiment mounted guard in the 
temple, there being fi-om time to time public exhibtions of the^ 
pietended tooth, under the sanction of the British authorities. 
The relic has since been returned to the native chiefs and priests, 
hy a decree from the Secretary of State for the Colonies.** 

The Dalada is worshipped with great reverence all Buddhists, 
hat the inhabitants of Kandy more especially attach the liigheet 
nnportance to the possession of the sacred relic, regarding it as in 
fact the very glory and security of their country. 

Dalaki — One of the foiii pupils of Sakapiirni, and teacher of 
:lic Rig Veda. 

Danift — A prince, the son of Narishyanta, wliose father Marutta, 
was a Chakravartti or universal monarcli. The Markandeya has 
the following curious story of Dama, His bride Sumaua, daughter 
of the king Dasarha, was rescued by him from his rivals. One 
of them Bapubhmat, afterward^ killed Marutta, who had retired 
into the woods after reliuquihhing his crown to his son. Dama 
.11 retaliation killed Bupusbmat, and made the Pinda or obsequial 
offering to his father, of his flesh : with the remainder he fed the 
brahmans of Rakshasa’s origin ; such were the kings of the solar 
race. See Vishnu Pui*^Da, Book IV. 

Damaghosha — The Raja of Chedi and father of Sisupala, q. y. 

Damanaka — The hame of one of the jackals in the Pancha- 
tantra. 

Damaliptas, or TamaUptas— The people at the western 
mouth of the Ganges, in Medinipur and Tamluk. Tamralipti 
was a celebrated seaport in tlie fourth century and retained its 
character iu the ninth and twelfth. 
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Damayanti — The daughter of Bliima, Raja of Vidarbha. The 
name is already familiar to many English readers through Dr. 
Milman’s metrical translation of the story, “Nala and Dama- 
yanti” — and a translatioi^. in blank verse by Mr. Chas. Bruce, 
which appeared in Frase7'\^ Magazine a few years ago. The stoiy 
itself is referred to the Vcdic period of Hindu history. Daraa- 
yanti was famous amongst all the Rajas for her radiant charms 
and exceeding grace. Nala, the Rija of Nishadha, had so often 
heard of the exquisite loveliness of Damayanti, the pearl of 
maidens, that he was enamoured without having seen her; and 
the soul-disturbing Damayanti had in like manner, so often been 
told of the god-like comeliness and virtues of the hero Nala, that 
she secretly desired to become his bride. Nala one day wandering 
ill a grovo, caiigiit a swan of golden ]>liiinagc ; the bird cried out, 

* Slay me invt O gentle Kija, ami I will prai^^e thee to Damayanti 
<liat she shall think of no otlier man but tlice. So Nala set it free, 
and (In* bir»l flew away witli its companion^^ and entered the garden 
of Raja Bln'rna. J( took an opportii nit}' of saying to Damayanti, 
‘0 Damayanti, thou art. tlio Fovelie.-t of mahleiis, and Nala is 
the hantLsoniest of heroes ; if the peerle.-.^ wed the peerless how 
happy will be the union.’ Then thi* royal maiden whispered, 
‘Say the words to Nsla.’ And the bird flew away to 

.Nishadha and told all to Nala. 

Meantime the beautiful maiden grew pale and dejected. She 
could not sloop, she often wejit, she found no joy in banquets 
or in conversation. The father saw that she must he married, and 
lit the proclamation of her Swtiyaimara all the Rajas assembled. 
Nala repair.^ as a suitor to Vidarbha ; but India and three other 
gods become incarualo for the same purpose, and, meeting Nala in 
the way, they beg iiim to be the bearer of their messago of love. 
Ho remonstrates, but at last consents. He delivers it, but 
Damayanti declares that, even in the presence of the gods, she 
shall select the noble Nala. The assembly meets, and all the 
royal suitors are in array ; but Damayanti discovers, to her 
dismay, live Nalas, eacli of the deities liaving assumed the foiin, 
teutures, and dress of the king of Nishadha. She utters a suppii- 
cetorv pravpp (o the gods to reveal to her the true object of 
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hor chaice* They are moved with compassiODi and stand con- 
fessed, their spiritual bodies being distinguished from that of the 
hums.: hero by their casting no shadow, nor touching the ground^ 
and otixorw - j. Damayanti throws the wreath of flowers around 
the neck of the real Nala in token of her choice. The assembly 
breaks up amid the applause of the gods, and the lamentations of 
the disappointed suitors. The nuptials are celebrated and Kala 
and hib bride are blessed with two lovely children. 

Nala, the model of virtue, and piety, aud learniug, at length 
performs the Ai^wameda, or sacrifice of a horse, the height of 
Indian devotion. In the course of time, however, Nala is induced 
by an evil spirit to play at dice with his brother, Pushkara^ and 
loses his kingdom, his wealth, his very clothes. One stake only 
remains,— Damayanti herself. This Pushkai'a proposes, but Nala 
refuses. The iii-fated pair are driven together into the wilderness 
all but naked. Nala persuades his wife to leave him, and return 
to her father's court, but she will not forsake him. The frantic 
man, however, resolves to abandon her while asleep. He docs so. 
Each )>a:ise9 through u series of strange and stormy adventures, 
ending in Nalii becoming master of the horse to the King of 
Ayodliya (Oude,) and Damayanti returning to her father’s house. 
After Kome time, Damayauti, in order to discover the retreat of 
Nula, proclaims her intention to hold another Swayamvara^ and 
to fonn a second marriage, though forbidden by the laws of Manu. 
Ritupavna, the King of Oude, resolves to become a suitor, aud sets 
forth with his charioteer — the disguised Nala. As they enter the 
city of Bhima, Damayanti recognises the sound of her husband’s 
trampling steeds, his driving could not be mistaken by her ear. 
She employs every artifice to discover her lord ; she suspects the 
charioteer ; she procures sdbne of his food, and recognises the 
flavour of her husband’s cookery ; she sends her children to him. 
Nala can conceal himself no longer ; but the jealous thought that 
bis wife was about to take a second husband, rankles in his heart, 
and he rebukes her with sternness- Damayanti solemnly denies 
any such design, declaring that she had only employed the 
artifice to win back her lord. Nala re-assumes his proper 
form anil character — wins back his wife and all that he had 
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lost to his unprincipled brother, and, re-ascending his ancestral 
thrcne, recommences a reign of piety, justice and felicity.— 
Mrs. Manning^ A. Sf M. L 

Dambha — Hypocrisy. The son of Adharma (vice,) and Hinsa 
(violence.) 

Daniodas — The name of one of the nine divisions of the 
Atharva Veda. 

Danavas — Enemies of the gods, who, “ incapable of steadiness 
and animated by ambition, put forth their strength against the 
gods. They were the descendants of KaSyapa by his wife Danu, 
hence their name. They were a class of mythological giants ; in 
the Epic period they were probably personifications of the 
Aborigines of India ; in the Puranic period they are regarded 
as the inhabitant of Patala and enemies of the gods. Sec Daityns. 
— Thomson. 

Danda — The name of a son of Dharma by Kriya, Also the 
name of one of the hundred sons of Ikshwiiku. Professor Wilson 
thinks that by these sons of Ikshwakti we are to understand 
colonies or settlers in various parts of India. In thePadma P., and 
the Uttara Kbandn of the Ramayana, there is a detailed narrative 
of Danda, whose country was laid waste by an imprecation of 
Bliargava, whose daughter Danda had violated. His kingdom 
became in consequence the Dandaka forest. The Hari Vausa 
states that Danda was killed by Sudyumna. 

Danda — A measure of time — sixty Vikalas. Sixty Dandas 
make one siderial day. 

Dandaka — An extensive forest near the Godavery, frequently 
mentioned in the Ramayana as the scene of Rkma’s wanderings. 
lUma was living in a hermitage in this forest when Ravana 
carried off Sita. The river which the unhappy Sita loved was a 
tributary to the Godavery, running through the dcusc forests and 
wild districts not yet entirely explored, which lie to the north of 
Bombay and stretch away towards Orissa. The plash of the 
water-fowl bathing in the bright waters of the Godavery is the 
most cheerful feature of the scene but, unlike the Gogra.. it is 
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bkirted by sea-brigbi hills, with flashing torrents, but hemmed in 
by the weary woodjs of the pathless Dandaka where twining 
creeper plants, lianging and climbing from bough to bough, alone 
relieve the “ foi est gloom.” The country is said to be still the 
“pathless Dandaka.” A. and M. 1 , vol II, p. 22. 

Dandaka — “ A class of metre in Sanskrit which admits an 
inordinalo length of the verse, which may consist of any number 
of syllables from twenty-seven to nine hundred and ninety -uiiTe ; 
and the specitic name varies accordingly. The coustructiou of the 
metre re(|uires that the fii-.'^t six syllables be short, and the 
remainder of the ver‘-e be coinpo.sed of rretic feet, or the bacchus. 
These two kinds of metre are distinguished by different names. 
A verse consisting of any number of anapapsts within the limitation 
above mentioned, is also comprehended under this general designa- 
tion ; as are verses of similar length con-sisting exclusively of 
iambic or trochaic feet. They have their peculiar denominations.’* 

Dandaniti — Policy ; one t»f the four branches of royal know- 
ledge ; originally written by Vishnngupta in ^ix thousand stanzas 
for the use of the Maiirya kings. 

Dandis — One of the Vaishnava or Suiva sects among the 
Hindus, and a legitimate representative of the fourth Asrama or 
mendicant life, into which the Hindu is believed to enter after 
passing through the previous stages of student, householder, and 
hermit. A Brahman, however, does not require to pass through 
the previous stages, hnl is allowed to enter at once into the fourth 
order. The Danrli is distinguished by carrying a small daud or 
wand, with several projection^ from it, and a piece of clotli dj'ed 
with red ochre, in which the Brahmaiiical cord is supposed to ho 
enshrined, attached to it ; he shaves his hair nnd beard, wears only 
a cloth around the loins subsists upon food obtained ready- 
dressed from the houses of the Brahmans once a day only, which 
he deposits in the small clay-pot that he always carries with him. 
He should live alone, and near to, but not within a city ; but this 
rule is i iircly observed, and, in gcnei'al, the Dandis are found in 
cities, colleried like other mendicants in Maths, The Dandi has 
no particular time or mode of worship, but employs him‘^eir chiefly 
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iu meditation and in the study of the Vedanta works. He reverences 
Siva and his incarnations in preference to the otlier members of 
the Hindu Triad, and hence the Dandis are reckoned among the 
Saivas They bear the Siva mark upon the foi'ehead, smearing 
it with the Tripundra^ that is, a triple transverse line formed 
with the ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung. This mark, 
beginning between the eyebrow's and carrying it to their extremity, 
is made with the thumb reverted between tlie middle and third 
fingers. The genuine Daridi, however, i.-5 not necessarily of the 
Siva or any other sect, and iu their 'establishments they are 
usually found to adore Nirguna or Niranjana, tile deity devoid of 
attribute or passion. ’ The Dandis have usually great influence and 
authority among the Siva Hrahmans of the North of India, and 
they are the Sunya^i.>5 or moua.slic portion of the Smarta sect of 
Bruhinans in the south. 

It is not so mutdi the speculative as the practical Dandis that arc 
worshippers of Siva, and the form in which they adcr<i him is that 
of ’Bhaivava (which see), or Lord of Terror. In the ca.'=«e of those 
who thus worship Siva, part of the ceremony of initiation consists 
in inflicting a small incision on the inner part of the knee, and 
drawing the blood of the novice as an acceptable offering to the 
god. The Dandis of every description differ fiom the great mass 
of Hindus in their treatment of the dead, as they put them into 
coflins and bury them, or when practicable cast them into some 
sacred stream. Hindus of all eastesare oceasioually found a.^suming 
the life ami emblems of the order of Dandis. There arc even 
Brahmans who, without connecting thein.^eho with any com- 
munity, take upon them the character of ihi.s claf^s ol' mendicants. 
There is, however, li sect of Dandis termed Dabnamis (which see), 
which admit none but Brahmans into their order. — Wilson. 

Danshtrinas — The progeny of Krodavasa, carnivorous animals, 
birds and fishes — all bhai p-toothed monsters. 

Dantavaktra— A fierce Asura,the son of prince Vriddhasarman 

Danu — Tjhe daughter of Dakshu and mother of the Danavas. 

Danu— The mother of Vrittra who was slain by Indra. along 
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Tvith her bod, and when slaughtered, lay over him like a cow over 
her calf. O. S. T. Vol. v, p. 95. 

Danus — Another name for Danavas, the sonz of Dinu. 

Danusha-- Au unerring bow ; — one of the fourteen gems 
obtaiiud at the churning of the milk sea in the second or Kurma 
Avatar of Vir^hnn. 

Dapple -skin — The name of the wonderful cow of plenty 
belonging to the great sage Vasishtha, and which Raja Viswi>mitra 
took away by force. 

Daradas — The inhabitants of the country along the course of 
the Indus above the Himalaya, just before it descends to India. 
This is the locality they occupied in the days of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, and at the date of the V. P. They reside there still and 
are now called Durds. 

Dabhasayana — A place between Rameshwara and Cape 
Comorin, where Rama, reclining on a couch of sacred grass, prayed 
to the sea for a passage. 

Darpa — (Pride). The name of one of the sonfi of Dharma. 

Daraapaurnamasa— One of the five great sacrificial cere- 
monies : viz., new and full-moon, those at which four prieets officiate. 

Darsanaa — The name given to the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy : — 

I. The Saukya system of Kapila, to which is appended 

11. The Yoga system of Patanjali. 

III. The Nyaya system of Gautama, to w'hich is appended 

IV. The Vaiseshika system of Kanada. 

V. The Purva Mimausa system by Jaimini. 

VI. The Uttara Mimausa, or Vedanta, by Veda Vyasa. 

A. ( 5 ' Jf, /. 

DSirSdipumBilXISlSSl — The small festivals held at the new moon 
and full moon. ‘‘ In the beginning of the Darsapuruamdsn sacrifice, 
the Atlhivarya priest having called the cows and calves together, 
touches the calves with a branch, and says, ‘You are like the 
winds.’ "-.if ax Mutter. 
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Dftruka^The charioteer of Krishna. He was sent to apprise 
Arjuna of Krishna’s approaching end, when he was about to quit 
the body, and unite himself to his own pure, spiritual, inex- 
haustible, imperishable and universal spirit — to become Nirguna, 
devoid of all qualities.” 

Daruna — The name of one of the Narakas, or hells, described 
in the Purinas. 

Darvan — The sou of Uslnara, one of the descendants of Anu. 

Dasa-bala — Ten powers or modes of wisdom possessed by 
Buddha. Mr. Spence Hardy, to whose excellent works we are 
indebted for our information on the principles and rites of the 
Buddhists, thus enumerates the Dasabala, in his * Manual of 
Buddhism “ I, The w^isdom that understands what knoAvledge 
is necessary for the right fulfilment of any particular duty, 
in whatsoever situation ; 2, That which knows the result or 
consequences of karma, or moral action ; 3, That which knows 
the way to the attainment of nirwana or annihilation ; 4, That 
w^hich sees the various sakwalas or systems of worlds ; 5, That 
which knows the thoughts of other beings ; 6, That v^hich knows 
that the organs of sense are not the self ; 7, That which knows 
the purity produced by the exercise of the dhyanas or abstract 
meditation ; 8, Tiiat which knows where any one 'was born in 
all his former births ; 9, That which ku where any one will be 
born in ail future births ; 10, That when knows how the results 
proceeding from karma, or moral action, may be overcome.” 

Da.sa-dandu — Ten prohibitions which are enjoined upon the 
Buddhist monks to be studied during their noviciate. Mr. Hardy, 
in his ‘ Eastern Monarchism,’ thus describes them 1, The 
eating of food after mid-day ; 2, The seeing of dances or the 
hearing of music or singing ; 3, The use of ornaments or 
perfumes ; 4, The use of a scat or couch more than a cubit high ; 
5, The receiving of gold, silver, or money ; 6, Practising some 
deception to prevent another priest from receiving that to which 
he is entitled ; 7, Practising some deception to injure another 
priest, or bring him iuto danger ; 8, Practising some deception in 
order to cause another priest to be expelled troin the community ; 
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9, Speaking evil of another priest ; 10, Uttering slanders, in order 
to excite dissension among the priests of the same community. 
The first five of these erimes may he forgiven, if the priest bring 
sand and sprinkle it in the court-yard of the vihara, and the second 
five may be forgiven after temporary expulsion.” 

Dasnailili Dandis — The primitive members of the order of 
Dandis. They are said to refer their origin to Sankara 
Aciiarya, a remarkable individual who acted a conspicuous part 
in the religious history of Hindustan. The word Dasnami means 
teii-UBincd, there being ten classes of mendicants descended from 
this remarkable man, only three of them, however, having so far 
retained theii* purity as to entitle them to be called Sankara’s 
Dandis. These are numerous, especially in and about Benares. 
The chief Vedantist writers belong to this sect. The most 
.sturdy beggars, as we learn from Professor Wilson, are 
members of this order, although their contributions are levied 
particularly upon the Bralimanical class, as whenever a feast is 
given to the Brahmans, the Dandis of thi.s description present 
themselves, though unbidden guests, and can only be got rid of 
by bestowing upon them a share of the viands. Many of them 
practise the Yocja, and profe.‘«s to work miracles. The author of 
the ‘ Dabistan’ speaks of one who could keep his breath suspended 
for three hours, bring milk from his veins, cut bones with hair, and 
put eggs into a uairow-mouthed bottle without bicaking them. 

The remaining members of the Dasnami class, though they have 
degenerated from the purity of the practice necessary to the original 
Dandis, arc still religious characters, only they have given np the 
staff or wand, the use of clothes, money, and ornaments ; they 
prepare their own food, and admit members from any order of 
Hindus. These Atits, as they are often called, are frequently 
collected in Maths^ as well as the Dandis, but they mix freely in the 
business of the world ; they cany on trade, and often accumulate 
property, and some of them even enter into the married state, when 
they receive tlie name of Samyogi.” — Wilson, vol. I, p. 204, 

Dasa-sil — Da&asikha, Dasa-pariji, Dasa-nasanu, Dasa-dandv, 
Dosu-iif. Ihr ten obligations binding on the Buddhist priest— to 
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abstaia from murder, theft, sexual intercour&e, falsehood, intoxi- 
cating drink, eating after mid-day, dancing, perfumes, luxury, 
receiving of gold or >ilver. The other Dasns relate to the same 
rules with flight modifications. The Dasa-dandu forbid deceiving 
or speaking evil of other priests. 

DaSftrathft — The son of Aja, aud father of Rama. He was the 
sovereign of Ayodhyn or Oude, wliose car bore him to the ten 
quarters of the universe, that is to the eight points of the compass, 
and to the zenith and nadir. He was a descendant, from Surya, 
and one of his ancestors, Rnghu, had conquered the seven dwipas, 
or the whole earth. 

** There reigned a king of name revered, 

To country and to town endeared, 

Great Da.snratha good and sage 
Well read in Scripture’s holy page ; 

Upon his kingdom’s weal intent, 

Mighty and bi'ave and provident : 

The pride of old Ikshvaku’s seed 
For lofty thought and righteous deed. 

Peer of the saints for virtues famed. 

For foes subdued and passions tame<l ; 

A rival in his wealth untold 
Of Indra and the Lord of Gold. 

Like Manu first of kings, he reigned, 

And worthily his state maintained. 

For firm and just and ever true, 

Love, duty, gain he kept in view ; 

And ruled his city rich aud free, 

Like ludra’s Amaravati.” — Griffiths' RaMajfOM. 

Another Dasnratha was the sou of Mulaka ; a tliird, the sou oi 
Navavatha ; a fourth, the 3on of Siiyasas. The name of Dasaratha, 
in a similar ancient character to that of Piymlasi’s inscription^, 
has been found at Gaya amongst Buddhist remains, and like them 
deciphered by Mr, Prinsep. V. P. 

Dasagriva — A name of R^vana. meaning the len-necked 
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DaBakumara — The name of a popular collection of stories 
containing the Adventures of Ten Princes. “ They are storiesof 
common life, rclatiug the adventures of a lively set of people, who 
kill, cheat, and rob, as it were for diversion ; — something indeed 
after the fashion of pantomimes and farces, which are still popular 
in Europe.” — Mrs. Manning. For extracts from these stories, 
See Works of Professor Wilson, vol. iv. 

Dasara — An Annual Festival, called in the north of India the 
Durga Puja. It is the most popular, splendid and expensive of ^ 
any of the Hindu festivals, and takes place in the month Aswiya, 
(the end of September or beginning of October). The preliminary 
ceremonies occupy several days previous to the three days of 
worship. “ Daring the whole of this period all business, in many 
parts of the countiy, is suspended, and pleasure and festivity 
prevail... The artisans and labourers offer sacrifices to the tools 
and implements which they use in their daily work. The labourer 
brings his plough, hoe, and other instruments, piles them together, 
and offers to them a sacrifice consisting of incense, flowers, fruits, 
rice, and similar articles ; after which he prostrates himself before 
them, and then returns them to their places. The mason offers 
the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, his rule, and other 
instruments. The carpenter is no less pious with regard to his 
hatchet, his adze, and his plane. The barber, too, collects his 
razors in a heap, and worships them with similar rites. The 
writing-master or copyist sacrifices to the iron pencil or style with 
w'hich he writes ; the tailor to his needles ; the weaver to his loom ; 
the butcher to his cleaver. The women, at the same time, heap 
together their baskets, the rice mill, the wooden cylinder with 
which they bruise the rice, and the other household implements ; 
and fall down before them after having offered the sacrifices above 
described. In short, every person adores the instrument or tool 
which lie principally uses in gaining his livelihood. The tools arc 
now considered as so many deities ; to whom they present their 
supplications that they would continue propitious, and furnish them 
still with the means of living. The festival is concluded by erecting 
a shapeless statue in each village, composed of paste from grain. 
It is intended to represent the goddess Parvati ; and, being placed 
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under a sort of canopy, is caiTied about and receives the homage 
of the inhabitants, who flock to render it their adorations.” 

Many other usages prevail at this festival in different parts of 
the country. Amongst the Mahmttas, sheep and buffaloes are 
sacrifleed. The chiefs often give money to enable their soldiers to 
buy sheep to perform sacrifices, which from furnishing them with 
a good dinner, are by many considered as the most essential 
ceremonies of the Dasara. The cannon belonging to the army are 
planted, praised, invoked, and propitiated by several species of 
offering. Sir John Malcolm states that on the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peshwa with all hi^ ollicors and soldiers, used to 
move out to the camp in the vicinity of the city, each mounted on 
his best horse, drest in his finest clothes, and with his arms highly 
polished. Horses, elc])haiits, and camels Avere all arranged in 
their gayest trapping-^, and every corps spread its gaudiest flags 
and bannci>. The avIimU' population of ihc capital, either as actors 
or spectators, joined in Ihi^ grand procession, which moved towards 
the sacred tree, the ohj(‘ct of adoration. After the offerings aud 
prayers the Pesh^va plucked some leaves: of the tree, in which all 
the cannon and musketry commenced firing. The P6shwa then 
plucked from a field, purchased for the occasion, a stalk of jowri, 
on which the whole crowd fired off their arms or shot arrows, and 
rushing to the field, tore up ail the stalks, each person securing 
some share of the spoil, Avhich he cari ied home with joy. 

Dasarha — A Prince, the son of Kirvrili. In the Linga Pui'ana 
it is said that Dasarha Avas the destroyer of the host of copper 
(faced) fees. 

Dasarna — A river mentioned in ihc Piii'anas, and identified in 
the Dhosaun in Bundlekuud. 

Dasama — A place mentioned in KMiddsa’s Cloud Messenger. 
“ Dasdrna*8 fields aAvait the coming shoAver.” Dr. F. E. Hall 
says it was situated to the east of Chandeyru. Vidis^ is described 
afi the capital of the District. Dasarna is said to be derived from 
Dasa, ten ; and Rina, a slrougliold or Durga, the Droog of tlie 
Peninsula, npd means the District of the ten citadels. — Wilson. 

21 
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Dasa-Rupaka — Teu varieties uF drnmfltic perform aucc. See 
W ilsou’rt Hindu Theutre, voL ?. 

Dasra — Tlio name, in later literature, of one of the two Asvius. 

Dasyus — A name "ivcii to the aborigines of India by the first 
Aryan .settler^. The name often occurs 'in tlie Rig Vedu, wliei'e 
they arc dc.'^erilxHl as enemies to be slain.- 

Dattatreya— An a^'Celic ; one of the. three siriless sons of the 
jiatriareh Ali i by bi-i wife Anasuya [Atri]. * 

Dattdi— A name of Agasi y a, in a previous Mauwantara. 

Dayabhaga — A celebrated Sanscrit treatise on the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Mr. Colehrookc first published a translatioo of 
tlii.s work, in 1810 ; and a uew edition, with valuable notes, was 
published in I860 by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

Deva — A divine being, whctJier resident upon earth ov in a 
devn-loka. Deva is also a divine epithet variously aj^lied but 
rarely to the superior dctiics if alone. Maha deva is sometimes 
met with. The most frequent use of the term is in the plural, 
and may be translated “ Celestials.” The Hindu books su}' there 
are thirty-three crorcs of them ; that is, three hundred and thirty 
millions of celestials ; but this is probably only a figurative 
expression to denote a great number. They arc not derni-gods, ns 
lias been stated ; that is not deified human heroes. Rama or 
Krishna is not one ol^ them, but of a higher order. The devaia^ 
people the paradise of Vishnu ; but they especially belong to the 
SverffOy the paradise of Indra. They are usually ranged under 
eight divisions^ with a vasu, ns leader, at the head of each division. 

DfiVabhagft-^The son of Sura and one of the nine brotJiers of 
Vasudpva. 

Devabhuti— The last Suuga prince, the dynasty having 
consisted of ten, who governed the kingdom for a hundred and 
twelve years. Devabhuti befog adlietcd to immoral practices,, 
was murdered by his minister, the Kmfwa named Vasudeva, who 
usurped the kingdom. 
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Devftdarsa — A teaclier of the Atharva-Veda, a pupil of 
Kalmndha. lie had four disciples who taught this veda. 

Devagiri — Deogur or Kllora ; the mountain oi me gods ; the 
Apocopie are said by Ptolemy to be also called mountains of the 
gods. 

Devahuti — A third daughter, according to the liliAgaVata oftlie 
Manu Sw^yambhiiva. She was inanietl to the Pislii Kardnmn, 
and was mother of the sage Kapila. 

Devaka — One of the sops of Ahuku. Also the uume of one of 
the sous of Yudhishthira, the PandaA a. 

• Deva*loka — The six celestial Avorlds between the earth and the 
Brahma lokas. 

Davaki— The daughter of DcAakn, who was married to 
Vasudeva. No pei’son could bear to gaze upon Devaki, from the 
light that invested her : the gods, invisible to mortals, celebrated 
her praises continually from the time that Vishnu was eontained jh 
her persou. Before the birth of Krishna “ the quarters of the horizon 
were irradiate Avitli joy as if moonlight was diflu sed over the whole 
earth. The virtuous experienced new delight, the strong winds 
Avere hushed, and ilie rivers glided iraiujuilly, Avhen Jauardaua was 
about to bo born. The infant was brought ibith and conveyed to 
a place of safety, to escape from the enraged Kansa who had vowed 
his destriiction. Kansa made unavailing search for the child, and 
oi*dci*e(l that every boy in Avhoni there Aveie signs of unusual vigour 
should be slain Avitliout remorse.” See Krishna. 

DeyaKSkatra — A prince, the son of Devarata, one of the 
descendants of Jyamagha. 

Devala — A Rishi, tlie sun of Krisa^Ava. lie Avas a legislator, 
and has acquired additional celebrity tiie gramltaihcr of Pauini. 

Devamidha — An aueiept Raja of th'o solni race, one of the 
ancestors of king Janaka. 

Devamidhuslia — The sou of Vrlshul ; also the name of a son 
of Ilridika. 



Devamitra — Also cj J Sakalja, a teacher of the Rig Veda. He 
died in consequence of 1/is being defeated by Yajnavalkya in a 
disputation at a sacrifice celebrated by Janaka. 

Devanampriya-Tishya — a king of Ceylon fiom 307 to 267 
B. c. He adopted Buddhism and made it, like Asoka, with whom 
he was confeiriporarv, the State religion of the island. 

DevaHika — A prince, the ^on of Kshemadhanawan, one of the 
descendants <>i' Knsa. > 

Dovapi — The son of l^iatipu. 'who a’lKlicated the thi*oue and 
adopted in ehildhocul a foi e-t hie ; wlidean a'Cetie in the forest he 
was perYertiid from the docirinos of the The Vishnu 

Ihjrjuiu slates that he is still in existence. 

Dovarakshita — The ilaugh ter of Devaka, sister of Devaki and 
aunt of Krishna : also tin* name of a prince who reigned in a city 
on the sea -shore oA cr tlie Kosalas and Tamraliptas. 

Devarata — l, A royal sage of llie solar race, the name given 
to Sunasepha when he was adopted by Viswamiti*a. Sunasepha 
refused to return liome with his father Ajigartha, who had offered 
for 300 cows, to sacrifice him (See Sunasepha) and was afterwards 
enrolled as the adopted son of V'iswainitra by the name of Devai*i,ta 
(Theodotiis) ; 2, Also a son of Raja Sukctu ; 3, The name of a 
Fon of Karamblii, one of the desceudniils of rJyamagha ; 4, also a 
name of Bhisbma. 

Devarshis — Divine sages, dcini-gods ; their dwelling is the 
region of the gods. 

Devasarman — Tlie name of a brahman who figures in the 
Pauchatautra ; he had no child and his wife was very unhappy in 
consequence : at length by some mautram the promise of a sou was 
obtained ; the cliild when born proved to be a snake. It was 
proposed that the monster should be destroyed, but maternal 
affection prevailed, and it was reared with tenderness. At the 
proper age it was raArried to a brahman girl, and one night was 
changed 'into a man, intending to resume its sc^^pent form next 
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morning ; but the giiTs father discovering the deserted skin threw 
it into the fire, and the sou-in-law ever after remained in the figure 
of a man. 

Devasavarni*~The thirteenth Mann according to the BhAgn- 
vata, which dltfers from the other Puranas in the enumeration. 

D6Vasravas — One of the Sons of Sura, mid brollier of Viisudeva. 

Devatithi — A Km u prince, one of the sons of Akrodhnna. 

Davavat — A son of Akmra, also a ^ of Devaka. 

Devavriddha~Onc of the sons of Satwaln, said in the Vishnu 
Purana to be equal to the gods. 

Devayani — The daughter of a Brahman priest named Sukra ; 
she fell in love with her father^ ])upil Kanjii, and finding her 
advance^ rt;i(‘<'U‘d, ]>ecarnc soured in temper and vindictive in 
' havacter. One d.ay Avhen out i!i the jungle with Sarmishta, 
(laughter of the Kaja of the Dailyas and a number of other 
young damsels, on reachin*: a pleasant pool they all threw off 
their garments and went into tlie ^Yater to bathe, when it so 
haiipeued that Vayn the god of the wind flashed l)y, ami seeing 
their clothes njmn bank be mingled lliem np together. Then 
when the damsels eame out of the uatei, Dt.'vayaiii and Sarmishta 
hy mistake put on each others’ elolhos and (jiiaiTelled. At last 
Sarmislita pushed L)(‘vayani Into a well and left her there. A Raja 
named Yayati. wlin wa" hunting in the foiest discovered her iu the 
well and cxtrieale*! her iVom it. Devayani, on meeting her maid, 
said she would never enter the city again. Her father Sukra went 
lo the Riga of the Daityas to obtain an apology from him for his 
daughter’s conduct. Devayani said to the Raja, “T .shall be satisfied 
upon one condition, that wdicn ray falher .shall give me to a 
husband, your dauglitcr who pu^hed me into a well, shall be given 
to me as a servant.” To this the Raja H>.>en(eH, and Devayiiiii 
had afterwards the daily attendance of Sarniiuhta and her maids. 
Ouc day the whole party were surprised by the Raja Yayati, who 
hi hot pursuit of a stag hurst iu upon the dam.sels. The sight of 
^0 much Ioveline.w almo.st deprived Yayati of his seims ; but the 
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adveoture terminated in Devayani proposing that he should 
espouse her, wJiich, on obtaining her fatlier’s consent, he did. 
Two or three years affcrwai ds Sarniishta obtained her revenge by 
stealing aAvay YayatTs aflections, and Dovaydni left him and 
returned to her fatlu rV house — ( Jrhcelf? ^s Mahdhharata ). In the 
V. P. an entirely different account is given. 

Dqyi — T he female of a deva. They also may reside either in 
earth or in a deva loka, aiui leave the one for the other at will for 

M 

any important purpose. A]^o the name of Uma tlio'w^ife of Siva.» 

Devika— 'fhe innnc of a river, the Deva or Goggra. 

Devikota — A Pnronic city, usually considered to be the 
Uiodeni DevicoUali in the Carnatic, which is commonly believed 
to l>e the scene of Bana’s defeat, 

Dhamajaya — A Vyasa, the arranger of tlic Vedas in the 
sixteenth Dwapara. 

Dhanaka — A prince, the son of Durdama. a descendant of 
Yadu. 

Dha]iai\jaya — A fierce and v<-uunious mauy-1 leaded serpent, 
one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Dhanamitra — The name cf a wealthy merchant in Kalidasa's 
drama of Sukuutala ; the mer^diant, trading hy sea, was lost in n 
shipwreck ; and as he was childless, ilic whole of hi'^ pi'operty 
became by law forfeited to the king. The king ascerttiined that 
the merchant’s widow was expecting to give birtii to a (diild, and 
declared that the unborn child had a title to his father^ property ; 
a proclamation which was received wdth acclamations of joy. 

Dhana-nando — The youngest son of Kalasoka, king of Puta- 
liputra. The nine sous succeeded their father in the order of their 
seniority. The youngest was called Dhana-nniido from his being 
addicted to hoarding treasure, fie collected money to the amount 
of eighty kotis ; and to keep it securely he diverted the Ganges from 
its course, by constructing a dam across it : and in a rock in the 
bed of the river having caused a deep excavation to be made, he 
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bui-ied the troasui^e there. Over this cave he laid a layer of 
etoneSj and to prevent the admission of water poured molten lend 
in it. Repeating this process, which made it like a solid rock he 
restored the rivet to its former course. This. prince was afterwards 
killed by the brahman Chinakko, who raised Choiidragupta to the 
throne in his stead. As everything in India Chronology depends 
on the date of Chandragupta, great pains have been taken by 
Wilson, Max Muller, and others, to detenninc it accurately. 

Dliail6]ru — A prince ; one of the ten sons of Kaudraswa, a 
descendant of Puru. 

DhaBishta — An astcrism, or lunar mansion, in MigraVithi, in 
the southern Avashtana. 

Dhanur-veda — The science of archery or arms, taught by 
Bhrigu. 

Dhanwantara — A sage proiluccd from the churning of the 
ocean, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the cup of Amrito, 
which was afterwaViJs seized by the Daityas. lie is called the 
physician of the gods. In a second birth he Avas the son of 
Dirghatamas, and taught the Ayur Veda, or medical .science. He 
Avas exempt from human infirinify, and master of universal 
knowledge. Tl)c only work at present existing under the title of 
Ayar Veda is said to have been revealed by DhanAvantari to bis 
pupil Susruta ; Dhanwantari having himself, as he declares, received 
it from Brainha. 

Dhara — A city to tlic south of tlic river (iodavery, Avhere tho 
celebrated Raja Vikrama resided. 

Dharana — Steady thought; retention or holding of the imago 
or idea formed in the mind by contemplation ; one of the eight 
stages by Avbieli “ Yoga” must be aceonii)li.sIied. Sco Yoga. 

Dharani— A daughter of the Pitris, and Avife ot Mcru. In 
the Vishnu Puraua she is said to have been aycII acquainted Avith 
theological truth ; addicted to religious inc«lilation‘; accomplished 
HI perfect Avisdom, and adorned with all esilmable qualities. 
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Dharbaga~*TLc sou of Ajatasatru, king of Maghada, one of 
the teo Saisuuagas, the aggregate of whose united reigns amounted 
to three hundred and sixty- two years. 

Dharma — The god of justice ; the Hindu Pluto. See Yama. 

Dhanna — A Prajapati, one of the mind-engendered sons of 
Brahma, with foim and faculties derived from his corporeal nature. 
He married thirteen daughters of Daksha. It is evident from the 
names of these daughters (faith, devotion, &c.) that they are > 
allegorical personages, being personifications of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
wedded to the probable authors of the Hindu Code of religion and 
morals, or to the equally allegorical representation of that code, 
Dharma, moral and religious truth. V. P. 

Dharma — Virtue, religion, duty, law, moral and religious truth 
according to the law and the Vedas. Any peculiar or presciibed 
practice or duty ; thus giving alms, &c., is the dharma of a 
householder : administering justice is the dharma of a king ; 
piety i.^ the dharma of a brahman ; courage is the dharma of a 
kshatriya, &c. 

Dharma Raja — A J^ame of the eldest of the five Pandavas, 
Yudhibhthira, (q. v.) j-on of Kuuti Devi, by Yama; Pandu, the 
nominal father, being inipoteiit. 

Dharmadhris — One of the sons of Swaphalka, a descendant 
of Sini. 

Dharmadhwaja— 1, A king of Mithila,— who is also called 
Janaka ; 2, The name of a king of Burdwan, mentioned in the 
Bclata Pauchavinsati, having restored Brahmanism, which had 
been put aside for the Jaina religion, 

DharmakatU — A prince, the son of Suketana, (according to 
the Bhagrtvata list) a descendant of Alurka. In tlie Vishnu 
Pui-ina he is made the sen of Sukumara, and in the Agui he 
appears ns the son of Alarka himself. 
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Dharmanetra — The soii..of Haihaya, a descendant of Yadu — 
the tribe in which Krishna Avas born. 

Dhanaapal — One of the ministers of justice of Mahiiraja 
Dasaratha. 

Dharmaranya — A Purduic city in the mountainous part of 
Magadha, the residence of Amurtarajas. 

Dhanuaranya — Is also the name of the Avood to Avhich the god 
of justice is said to have lied through fear of Soma the moon-god. 

Dharmaratha — A prince, tiic sou of Divanitlia. He is said to 
have drank the Soma juice aloug Avith Indra. 

Dharma-sastra — A laAv book ; the three juilicipal topics of all 
such are dchdra^ rules of conduct ; tyavaliara^ judicature ; and 
prdyaschitta, penance. The Code ol' Yajjuawalkn is termed 
Dharmasastra ; as is also the Code of Maiiu. 

Dhanna-Savarni — The Manu of the eleventh MauAvautara, 
One of the mind-eugendered sons of a daughter of Daksha, by 
himself and the three gods Brahma, Dharma, and Budra, to Avhom 
he presented her on Mount Mcrii. 

Dharshtakas — A race of Kbliati*iyas, some of Avliom obtained 
brahmanhood upon earth. V. P. 

Dhata — A Budra, the son of Bhrigu by Khyati. 

Dhataki — A prince, the son of Savana, king of Pushkara — an 
island without mountains or rivers in Avhich men live a thousand 
years without sickness or sorroAv. V. P. 

Dhatri— A son of Vishnu aud Lakshmi, married to Ayati, 
daughter of Meru. 

DhatU— A linguistic root. In European languages if graminai 
attempts to reduce a Avord to its last limit, it caills such a limit its 
‘root/ and a root in grammar thus answers to an element in 
chemistry, representing the far thest result of analysis attainable by 
the analyser ; but in Sanskrit grammar, — dhatu, though generally 
translated roof, does not imply that which is expressed by the 

22 
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Europeau teim. The foimer designates that theoretical foim, 
6*0111 which, by conjugational af^xes, verbal bases, and by krift 
affixes nominal bases may be derived. Yet as suah derivations 
may not only be made from those forms whicii have been collected ia 
lists called Dh^tupatha, and may be called primary Dhatus, but also 
from those derivative forms, — the passives, rnteasives, causals, 
desideratives, and itenomi natives ; — even these derivative forms arey 
to the Hindu grammarian Dhatus. To his mind therefore a dhatu 
is not an absolutely last lingoistic clement ; but even a primary 
dliutu, or tliat form fi’om which passive and other secondary dhatus 
could be derived, is to him only that form which,, to the popular 
iiudcrstaudlijg, appeared to he a last limit of derivation.”* 

DhatU’PErayaJUL — A celebrated commentary ou- Dhatus, 
written by llcmachaudra. 

Dhaumya — The name of the brahman who was eugagedi by the 
Pandavas to be their Purohita or family priest. He also officir ted 
as 116 tri and cook oil ihc sacrifice wlicn it was offered. He 
accompanied the Panduvus on their exile ; and on their return 
perfoinied tlie iuauguiatory ceremonies fur Raja Yudliishthira ; 
and at the great AswameJha squeezed milk oat of the horse’s ear. 

Dhava— (Fire). A deity ot the class termed Vasu ; because 
they are always present iu light or luminous irradiation. 

Dhenuka — A demon, fierce and inalignaiit, >vho iu the form of an 
ass, attacked Bala Rama when a boy, and began to kick him on the 
breast with bis hinder heels, Bala Rama however, seized him. by 
both hind legs, and whirling him round till he expired, tossed his 
carcase to the top of a iialm tree from the branches of which it 
stiMck ilowii abundance of fruit, like rain drops poured upon earth 
by the wind. Vishnu Purann, .>17. 

Dhi — The wife of ihc Kiidra Manyu. 

Dhimat — One ol the six son? of Puriirava.s ; the name also of 
the \Kliaiit .^on Of Viral. 

Dhishana — A princess of the race of Agui, and wife of Havir- 
dhUna. 


Mtiiiiiiag, A. .iml M 1. 
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DhishnyftS — The seven little circles exteudiug in a straight line 
from the Marjala to the Agnidhra fire . — JiL Brah, 

Dhoti or Dhotra—Thc cloth wrapped round the loins, and 
universally worn by Hindus. It is spoken of by Nearchus as 
reaching to the middle of the leg. It is from 2\ to 3^ yards long 
by 2 to 3 feet broad. “Native sepoys march thirty or forty 
miles a day in dhdtis wilhout fatigue.*’ “In the frescoes on the 
eaves of Ajauta this costume is cHvefully represented."— 

Rev.^ Jan. 1868. 

Dhridhaswa — One of the three aons of Kuvalayaswa, who 
escaped from the conflict with the demon Dlunulu. 

Dhrishta — One of the sons of the Maim 'Vaivaswaia. Before 
their birth the Mann, being (le.sirons of sons ofiered a sacrifice for 
that purpose to Mitra and Vanina ; but the nlc lieing deranged 
through an irregularity of the ministering priest, a daughter, Iln, 
was produced. See Ha and Mann. Fioni Drishta sju-ang the 
Kshatriya ince of Dharshtakns. 

Dhrishtadyumna— A prince, the son of Bfija Driipada, in 
whose reign the possessions of the Panehalas were divided. Dhrish* 
tadyumua was the l>rotber of Draupadi, who proclaimed the term-s 
of her Swayamvara. 

The gallant Dhrishtadyumna on the plain 
Descended, and his father's will proclaimed ; — 

Princes, this bow behold ! Yun mark — the.se shafts— 
Who’ei with dextious hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their aim ; and l)e his race, 

Ilis person, and his deeds, equivalent 
To such exalted uuion, — He obtains 
My sister for his bride. My 'words are truth. 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
Each royal suitor by his name and lineage. 

And martial deeds ; and bade her give tlie wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 

Aijuna was' the successful suitor, and Draupadi became the wife 
^^thc five Pdiidu brothers, Dhrishtadyiimnn followed the hrolheri 
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home, and ascertained that they were not brahmans but Kshatriyas 
of the royal house of HastinApura, and soon acquainted his father 
with the tidings. At the beginning of the great war Dhrishtadyumna 
was elected coramander-in-cLief ; after several days’ fighting, Rija 
Drupada was slain by Drona, and Dhrishtadyumna vowed that he 
would be revenged for his father’s death by killing Drona. This 
he did the following day, aided by Bhima. He was afterwards 
surprised by AswaitliArrm, the ®oii of Drona, while sleeping in the 
tents of the Pandava? and was barbarously murdered. See Dinipada. » 

DhrishtaketU— 1. TIu foh of Dhrishtadyumna, he commanded 
the troops of Chodi nud Muhva in the great war ; 2, The name 
of ii sun of Satyadliiiti or Siulhriti, king of Mithila, who was 
celebrated for his piety, and received the designation of “royal 
saint.” 3, A son of Suketn, a descendant of Alnrka. 

Dhrishtasarman— A piince, one of the sons of Swaphalka, of 
the family of Ananiitru. 

Dhnshti — Tlie wai miinsU-r of Mah^i-^ja Dasaratha. 

Dhrita — A prince, the son of Dharina. 

Dhritamati — A river among those enumerated in the Vishnu 
Purana as one of the rivers of Bharata. 

Dhritarashtra — The elder son of Krishna Dwaipayana and the 
widow of Vichitrnvirya (sec Bhi^hma), king of HastinApura, and 
fatlier of Duryodhana and his ninety-nine brothers. Being blind 
from birth, he eventually delivered liis sceptre to Duryodhana, at 
whose suggestion he banished the Pandava princes, his own 
nephews, from his kingdom. It is to him that his charioteer and 
hard (suta), Saujnya, relates the Bhagavat Gita, or dialogue 
between Krishna and Arjuna, having received, ns he says, from the 
Vy^sa, the mystic power of being present while it' was earned on. 
His wife’s name was G^ndhAri, and the chief of her hundred 
sons were Duryodhana, Duhsasana, Vikarna, and Chitrasena. 
(Dhritardshtrn is derived from dhrita^ ‘ held firm and rashtra, a 
‘kingdom,’ ‘ who tenaciously maintains the sovereignty.’ The name, 
Schlegel observes, may have arisen from -his remaining on the throne 
iu spite of his blindness.) (J, C, Thomso?!.) On the death of Duryod- 
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hana, who was killed bj Bhima, he meditated revenge, and caused 
an instrument of strongly constrictive power to be made, which he 
wore on his person ; and then expressed a strong desire to embrace 
Bhima, his nephew, before he died. Erishua being aware of the 
device (the hug as of a bear) caused a stone image to be substituted ; 
and as the blind king could not distinguish the difference, he was 
deceived, and Bhima escaped. 

Dhritai-ishtra was also tho name of a powerful many-headed 
serpent, of immeasurable might ; one of tho progeny of Kadru. 

DhritSirashtri — The daughter of Kar,ya]>n, one of the wives of 
Garuda and mother of geese, ducks, teal and other water-fowl. 

DhritftVratSk — One of the eleven Rudias. Also the name of a 
prince, one of the descendants of Auu. 

Dhriti — Steadiness. One of the twenly-four daughters of the 
patriarch Daksha, married to Dharma (righteousness), their son 
was Niyanm (precept). Dhriti w\ns also the name of several 
princes— of a son of Vethavya, king of Mithila ; of a son of Babliru ; 
And of a son of Vijaya. The wife of Mann, one of the eleven 
Rudras, was named Dhriti. 

Dhritimat — A celebrated sage, the son of Eirtliimnt, by his wife 
Dhenuka. Also the name of a son of Yavinnra. 

Dhruva — The polar star, the pivot of the atmosphere ; on it 
rests the seven great planets, and on them depend the clouds : the 
rains are suspended in the clouds and fall for the support of created 
beings. This source of rain is termed the sacred station of Vishnu, 
and the support of the three worlds. Vishnu Purana, Cli. VIII. 
From it proceeds the stream that washes away all sin, the river 
Gunga, embrowned with the unguents of the nymphs of heaven, 
who have sported in her waters. Having her source in the nail of 
the great toe of Vishnu’s left foot, Dhruva receives her and 
sustains her day and night devoutly on liis head. V. P. — Ibid. 

As Dhi*uva revolves it causes the moon, sun and stars to turn- 
rouifd also ; and the lunar asterisms follow in its circular path, for 
all the celestial luminai'ies are bound to the polar star by serial 
cords. ‘ The rain is evolved by the sun ; the sun is sustained by 
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Dhruva ; and Dhrnva is> supported by the celestial porpoise-sliaped 
sphere, which is one with Nai'ayana, N^r^ya^a, the primeval 
existent, an^ eternally enduring, seated in the heart of the stellar 
sphere, is the supporter of all beings. V, P., Ch. IX. 

Dhruva was the son of Utt&nap^da and Suniti ; when a child 
he observed his half-brother Uttama in the lap of his father as he 
■was seated on his throne, and. was desirous of ascending to the 
same place. He was reproved for this by the mother of Uttama, 
Suruchi, the favorite wife of his father. The boy being angry 
went to the apartment of his own mother, who took him on her 
lap and asked what had vexed him. Suniti, distressed by the 
narrative of the boy, said, Suruchi has rightly spoken ; thine, child, 
is an unhappy fate ; those who are born to fortune are not liable 
to the insults of their rivals. Yet be not afflicted my child. That 
the king favors Suruchi is the reward of her merits in a former 
existence. It is not proper for you to grieve ; a wise man will be‘ 
contcnlcti with that degree which appertains to him ; be amiable, 
be pious, be friendly, be assiduous in benevolence to all living 
creatures ; for prosperity descends upon modest worth as water 
flows towards low ground. 

Dhruva answered ; ‘‘ Mother, the worils that 3'ou have addressed 
to me for my consolation, find no place in a heart tliat contumely 
has broken. I will exert myself to attain such elevated rank that 
it shall be revered by the whole world.” The youth then went 
forth from his mother’s dwelling and applied to seven Munis, whom 
he found sitting in an adjoining thicket. By their advice he 
devoted himself entirely to the service of Vishnu, concentrating 
his whole mind on this one object. He commenced a course of 
religious austerities ; resisted all the attempts made to change his 
purpose ; and was finally elevated by Vishnu to the skies as the 
pole-star. V. P. 

Dhruva sandhi— One of the sons of Rija Tresandhi, king of 
Ayodhya, and father of Bharata. 

Dhruvasandhi — A prince, the son Pushya, a descendant of 
lUma. 

Dhruini— The eldest son of king Ynyati, by his wife Sarmbbta ; 
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called in some of tlic Pui'aDns, the haodmaid of his first wife 
Devayaui. Dhni3'U becsiiuo kiug of the wcsieru part of his father’s 
domiuions. 

DhumaketU— (Comet). Aq uHcgoricul personage, the sou of 
Kri^swa, by his wife Archish (flame). The deified weapons of the 
gods wci*e tlie pi*ogeny of Kris&swa. Dhumaketu is also the name 
of one of the sons of Trinavindu by the celestial nymph Alambush£, 
who became enamoured of Trinavindu. 

Dhumrakesa — One of the five sons of the celebrated Prithu, 
the universal emperor or Chakra-vertti. 

Dhumraksha— One of Ravana’s generah, who was killed at 
the siege of Lanka. 

Dhumraswa — The son of buchandra ami king of Vuisdii— the 
city founded by Vai^li, son of Triiiaviuda. The Buddhists considci 
Vaisi^li to be Prayagn, or Allahabad. Among them it is celebrated 
as a chief seat of the labours of Sakhya and his first disciples. 

Dhundu — An Asum, or demon, represented as most formidable* 
The pious sage Uttanku was much harassed by this demon, and 
kiug Kuvulayaswa, inspired with the spirit of Vishnu, determined 
to destroy it» In the conflict (he king was attended by his sons to 
the number of twcniy-oiie thousand, uud all these with the exception 
of three perished iu the engagement, consumed by the fiery breath 
of Dliuudu. llic demon hid himself beneath a sea of sand, which 
Kuvalayaswa and liis sous dug up, undeterred by the flames which 
checked their progress and fiually destroyed most of them. Tho 
king was afterwards entitled Dhuudumara. The legend is supposed 
to have originated iu some physical phenomena as an earthquake 
or volcano. V. P. 

Dhundumara — The name of Kuvalayaswa, after the conflict 
above described. . In the Ramayana he is termed the son of 
Trisanku. 

Dhuti~Onc of the twelve Adityas who in a former 
Manwantaru ivere deities called Tushitas ; they entered the 
womb of Aditi, daughter of Daksha, and were born as the sons of 
Kayrnpa, and named the twelve Adilvas. 
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Dhyana — Profound meditation on Vishnu. When the image 
(of Vishnu) never departs from the mind of the sage, whether he 
be goiug or standing, or be engaged in any other voluntary act, 
then he may believe his retention to bj perfect. There are six 
stages in the attainment of this object : 1, Yama, acts of restraint 
and obligation.; 2, Asana, sitting in particular postures ; 3, 
Praniyama, modes of breathing ; 4, Pratyih^ra, exclusion of all 
external ideas ; 5, Bhavana, appi'ehension of internal ideas ; 6, 
Dhdraiia, fixation or retention of those ideas. Those who thus 
devote themselves to meditation, must divest their minds of all 
sensual desire, and liavc their attention abstracted from every 
external object, and absorbed with every sense in the prescribed 
subject of meditation. Patanjali say.s, ‘ Restraint of the body, 
retention of the mind, and meditation, which thence is exclusively 
confined to one object, is Dhyana.’ See Y. P., p. 657. 

Digambara — A naked ascetic, or gymnosophist. The Jains 
are divided into two principal divisions, Digambaras and &vetam- 
baras ; the former of which appears to have the best pretensions 
to antiquity, and lohave been most widely diffused. The discrimin- 
ating diflerence is implied in these terms, the former meaning the 
sky-clad, that is, naked ; aud tho latter the white-robed,, the 
teachers being so dressed. In the present day, however, tho 
Digambara ascetics do not go naked, but tvear coloured garments ; 
they confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals, 
throwing aside their wrapper when they receive the food given 
them by their disciples. — Wilson, 

Diksha — Certain ceremonies preliminary to a sacrifice. It also 
means a new birth— aud a rite of initiation. 

Diksha — The wife of Ugra, one of the eight Rudras or 
manifestations of Brahma ; or according to the Bhagavata, the 
wife of Vamadeva, another Budra. 

Dikshaniya Ishti- A curious sacrificial ceremony, apparently 
suggested by “ a feeling nearly akin to belief in original sin. The 
gods, and especially Vishnu and Agui, are invoked to come to the 
offering with tho Diksha. ‘ Grant the Diksha to the sacrifice. 
Agni as fire, and Vishnu as the sun, are invoked to cleanse the 
sacrificer, by the combiuatiop of their rays, from all gross aud 
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raateriai dross. The worshipper is then covered up in a cloth, on 
the outside of which is placed the skin of a black antelope ; and, 
after a certain time has elapsed, and specified prayers have been 
recited, the coverings are removed, the new birth is considered 
to have been accomplished, and the regenerated man descends 
to bathe.”* 

Dikshavisarjane— A religious ceremony amongst brahmans ; 
it is customary for a man to allow his hair to grow for six months 
after his marriage, and then go to his father-in-law’s house to have 
his head shaved ; this act, and the observances which accompany it, 
is termed Dikshavisarjane. 

Dilipa — The son of Ausuman and father of Bhagiratha who 
biought Ganga down to the earth. 

Ansiiman’s son, Dilipa fumed, 

B('got a son Bhagirath named, 

Fj*om him the great Kakutstlia rose ; 

From him came Raghu feared by foes. 

Dilipa is described in the Bagliuvansa as a grand ideal of what 
:i king should be. 

“ Tall and broad-shouldered, stout and strong of limb. 

Valour incarnate fixed her throne in him, 

Matcliless in beauty and heroic might, 

He tower^* like Mern in his lofty lieiglit. 

Meet for Iiih god-like form, his noble mind 
To worthy studies in his youtJi inclined. 

Thence great designs inspired his generous soul, 

And mighty deeds with glory crowned the whole.” 

This monarch was the delight of his subjects, wdio followed him 
as their guide, and thereby obej^ed the laws of Manu. 

“ And well they knew the tax they gladly paid, 

For their advaulage on the realm was laid. 

The bounteous sun delights to drink the lakes, 

But gives teu tliousaud-fold the wealth he takes. ’ 


Mrs. Manning, A. and M. I. 
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Just as the earth and water, fire and ether, were given by the 
good Creator for the benefit of all mankind ; so was the king, 
Dilipa, sent to bless liis subjects, and find his own happiness in 
that of others. Theft was unknown in his dominions, and 

“ He ruled the earth, from rival sceptre free, 

Like one vast city girdled by the sea.” 

But one boon was wanting. He had a lovely queen, but no son. 

“ Oil ! lioAv he longed, that childless king, to sec » 

A royal infant smiling on her knee ; 

Wilh his dear mother’s eyes and face divine, — 

A second self to ornament his line !” 

In the hope of attaining this boon he resolves to seek his holy 
guide, tlic renoAvned Va.suslitba, who now lived far away in a 
secluded heiinitage. His queen goes forth with him, and they 
travel in a car, which “ tells hi.s coming with the music of its bells.’’ 
“ Fresh on their cheeks the soft wind gently blows, 

Wafting the perfume of the woodland rose ; 

And, heavy with the dust of rifled flowers, 

Waves the young branches of the mango bowers, 

TJicy hear the peacock’s joyous cry ; his head 
liifted in wonder at the courser’s tread. 

They Avatch the cranes in jubilant armies fly, 

Crowning, like flowers, the portals of the sky. 

From shady coverts by the way, the deer 
Throw startled glances when the car is near. 

« « * « * « 

Through towns they pass, and many a liamlct fair. 

Founded and cherished by their royal care.” 

Peasants bring them curds and milk ; ......the king calls attention 

to the varied ))eauties of the woodland scene ; and, lost in delight, 
they reach the end of their journey quite unexiAcctedly. 

“ Evening is come, and, weary of the road, 

1'he horses rest before the saints’ abode.” 

The hermitage reminds one of thal described in Kalidasa’s play, 
Sakuntala. Hermita from the neighbouring forest have come for 
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grass und fuel ; playful fawns arc waiting to be fed with rice ; 
young girls are ivetering the roots of trees, &c. 

The king and the queen are most kindly received. 

After “food and rest,” the sage inquires of the king his wishes, 
aud having heard that 

“ Mother earth, whom tears nor prayers have won, 

Is still ungracious, and denies a son,” 
and that “the spirits of his fathers pine,” seeing no hope of funeral 

offerings, the great Vasishtha falls into profound meditation, 

and, after a few minutes, announces the cause of the misfortune. 
The king, Dilipa, had once, thoughtlessly aud unconsciously, 
omitted to pay reverence to “ the holy cow,” which was lying under 
a celestial tree near the hills of the Gauges.... Therefore, by way of 
penance, he and his queen must tend a cow, called Nandmi, in the 
sacred woods close by ; and when they have gained the love of 
this tlc.scciidant of the affronted cow, the curse will be removed. 
The attendance is given faithfully : the queen worships the cow," 
by walking round her and scattering grain ; aud the king cannot 
be persuaded, even by illusive phantoms, to desert his trust. He 
hastens to the queen ; 

“Aud tliongh.slie read at once his looks aright, 
lie told her all again with new delight. 

Then, at the bidding of the saint, he quaffed 
Of Naiidiui’s pure milk a precious draught, 

As though, with thirst that rises from the soul. 

He drank eternal glorjr from the bowl.” 

At the dawn of day, 

“Swift towards their home the eager horses bound ; 

The car makes music o’er the grassy ground. 

They reach the city, wlici'e the pcoi^Ic wait. 

Longing to meet their monarcli, at the gate. 

Dim 'live his eyes, his cheek is pale, his brow 
^till bears deep traces of liis weary vow.” 

In due time a son was born. 

“There was a glory^^round the infant’s head 
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And e/cn the unlit torches seemed to shine 
As in u picture, with that li^Iit divine.” 

And, when all rites hud been duly pei formed, — 

“ Still gjreatcr glory crowned Dilipa’s sou.” 

—A. and M. /, oot. //, pp. 99—101. 

Kalidasa in the Raghuvansu makes Rughu the sou of Dilipa and 
great grandfather of Rama. 

Dina-Chariyawa — The daily, observanees of Buddhist priests. 
These arc very numerous, and are prescribed with minute detail. 
At the conclusion i( is said the priest must maintain a course of 
good behaviour, he must keep under the five senses, with matured 
wisdom, and without any haughtiness of either body, speech or 
mind. 

Dipaka — 'J'he Illuminator. A figure of poetical rhetoric, throw- 
ing “a quickening ray of liglit upon tlic colouring of the poet’s 
pictures ; for its power it i^ iudebU*d to arrangement in general, 
especially to the connection of the single verb, wliich (to use the 
cxpres.sion of the commentator) lights up the whole description.” — 
Colcbrookc. 

Dipavali-habba — A festival instituted in memory of tw^o 
celebrated giaiit.--, Bala-chukravarti and Narnk-fisura. The latter 
had become the scourge of tlie liuma]i race and infested the eai'tli 
with his crimes. YirlUxU at length <lelivei*ed both gods and men 
from the tenor of this monster, whom he sleAv after a ilreadful 
combat. TJie contest ended but with the day. Thus Vishnu not 
having it in his power to make his diurnal ablutions before the 
setting of the sun, had to perform tliem in the night. The 
Brahmans in commemoration of this great event, put off their 
ablutions to the night ; and this is the only occasion, in the course 
of the year, in which they can transgress the ordinance of never 
bathing after sunset. But this exception of the nocturnal bathing, 
possesses a high degree of merit, and is conducted with solemnity. 

The word DipavaliAiabba signifies the Feast of Lamps ; and 
the Hindus actually light a great number of lamps round the door 
of their houses. They make paper lanterns also, which they hang 
in the streets. The husbandmen celebrate this festival in a different 
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way. Being then the iiiirvcst time for grain they assemble in the 
ragi fields and offer prayers or sacrifices. Some sacrifice to the 
dunghill which is afterwards to enrich the ground. The oflerings 
consist of burning lamps, fruits, or flowers which are deposited in 
the mass of ordure . — Able Dubois. 

Diptimat^Ono of the sous of Krishna by Kohiiii. The 
Vishw Purana says that Krishna ha‘d one hundred and eighfy 
thousand sons, but the names of only aifew are given. 

Dirghabahu — A prince, tlie son of Khatwanga. 

Dirghamukha — A crane that figuTe^j in the Panchatantra ; 
ilie name means “^ong bill.” 

Dirghatamas — The son of Kasirajaand father of Dhaiiwanlari. 
Another Dirghatamas was the son of I'tathaya, and some of the 
Piiranas have an absurd story of the circumstances attending 
hi- birth. 

Dis — Sjiaee, which is saitl in the Bliagavata to be the deity 
which presides over the (*ar. Dis is also the name oi* a river in 
the Visluui Purana. 

Disa — The wife of Dhima, one of the eight Rudras. 

Dishta— One of the sous of Maim Vaivaswata, the son of the 
celestial luminary. 

Diti — A daughter of Daksha, who hecame otie of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and mother of the Daityas, (j. v. She is termed the 
general mother of Titans and malignant beings. Diti having lost her 
children lu opitiated Kasyapa ; and the best of ascetics promised her 
a boon : on 'wliicli she prayed for a son of irresistible prow^css who 
should destroy India. .The Muni granted liis Avife the gift on one 
condition, ‘‘ You shall bear a son,” he said, if with thoughts wholly 
pious, and person entirely pure, you carry the babe in your womb 
for a hundred years.” Diti consented, and during gestation, observed 
the rules of mental and |)ersonal purity. Tndra, aware of Avliat was 
going on, tried to jirevent it ; and in the last year of the century 
an opportunity occurred. Diti retired one night to rest without- 
performing tlie proscribed ablution of her feet, and fell asleep : on 
'which the thuuderer divided the embryo in her womb into seven 
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portions. The child thus mutilated, cried bitUfy. 4<^dra not 
being able to console and silence it, divided each of thb feven 
portions into seven, and thus formed the swift-moving deities 
called Maruts, (winds). “ In this myth of ludra desttoyli^ 
the unborn fruit of Dili with his thunder-bolt, from whiah 
afterwards came the JVlaruts or gods of wind and storm, /geological 
phenomena are, it seems, represented under mytliical images. In 
the great mother of the gods is, perhaps, figured the dry earth : 
Indra the god of thunder rends it open, and there issue from its 
rent bosom the Maruts or exhalations of the earth, But su^h 
ancient myths are difficult to inlerprct with absolute certainty,*' — 
Gorrisco. 

DivakarSt — A priuce, the son of Prativyoman, of the family of 
Ikshwaku, q. v. 

Divaratha — A prince, the sou of Para, a descendant of Anu. 

Divaspati — The India of the thirteenth Manwantara. 

Divijata — One of the sous of Pururavas, according to the list 
in the Matsya. 

Divodasa — l, A king mentioned in the Rig Veda who coveted 
one of the hundred impregnable cities of the black-skinned Sambara. 
Indra hurled Sambara from the mountain ; he destroyed ninety- 
nine cities and gave the hundredth to Divodasa ; 2, A king of Kasi 
(Benares) — the soa of Bliimaratha. There are some curious legends 
connected with this priuce. It is said that Siva and P&rvati, 
desirous of occupying Kasi, which Divodasa possessed, sent a 
teacher named Nikumbha, to lead the prince to ihe* adoption of 
Buddhist doctrines ; in consequence of which he was expelled from 
the sacred city, and founded another on the banks of the Gomti ; 
or according to other accounts, he took a city on that yiver from 
the family of Bhadrasrenya ; that Durdama the eon of Bhadrasre^yo, 
recovered the country ; that the sou of Divod&Sa PratarddanQi 
subsequently conquered it from his descendants. 

X)ivya — One of the sons of Satwata. 

Dosha— The wife of Kalpa, the son of Dhruva. 

Dragons — These are represented in the Vishnu Purina to bo 
the progeny of Surasi ; one of the Daityas. 
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Drftyidiftll — The tem applied to designate the five languagea 
of Southern India, yiz : — the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, the 
MnlaTAlim, and the Toulava. South India was formerly called the 
Drdvida country. The Tamil is the most cultivated of the 
Dravidian tongues ; it contains the largest portion and the richest 
variety of undoubtedly ancient forms, and the smallest infusion of 
Sanskrit tenns. It is the vernacular of about 1 2 millions of people. 
The Telugu ranks next to the Tamil in respect of culture and 
copiousness ; in point of euphonic sweetness it ranks in the first 
place. It is the vernacular of about 14 millions. The Canarese 
occupies the third place. Sanskrit words have been extensively 
introduced into the modern dialect, and during the i*eigns of Hyder 
and Tippu in Mysore, Hindustani words became common ; but the 
ancient dialect, spoken fi’om about 800 to 1 500 a. d. was free from 
any admixture of foreign tOrms. It is tlie vernacular of about 10 
millions. The Malayalim ranks next in order and is spoken along 
the Malabar Coast from Cannanorc to Trcvaiidruin by about 3 
millions of people. The Toulava is the least important of the five, 
and is spoken by the smallest number of people. 

DrSLUni — The Vyisa of the Dw&para which immediately follows 
the twenty-eight Dwaparas enumerated in tlie Vishnu Piirdna. 

DrSklipsidi — The daughter of Raja Drupada of Paiichala, whose 
capital was Kampilya. “ She is the heroine of the Mahdbharata.” 
“ She is of dark complexion but of exceeding loveliness ; and the 
only wish we have for her is that we could change her name, — 
Draupadi ; for it is almost beyond the power of art to invest a 
heroine with so uncouth au appellatiou with the poetic charm 
belonging to lior in the Sanskrit.”* Tlie reports of the extraordinary 
beauty of Draupadi attracted many Rajas and chieftains to her 
Swayaravara. The young Princess was led into the arena, 
elegantly dressed, adorned with radiant gems, and carrying in her 
hand the garland which she was to throw over the neck of the hero 
who might have the fortune to win her to be bis wife. Priuco 
Dhrishtadyumna stood by the side of his resplendent sister, and 
]>roclaimtd that whoever shot the arrow through the revolving 
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chakra on the first attempt, and struck the eye of the golden fish, 
should have the princess for his wife. Many Rajas tried to bend 
the bow but could not. Then the ambitious Kama entered the 
lists and to the surprise of all bent the bow and fitted the shaft to 
the string ; but the proud Draupadi resolved that no son of a 
charioteer should be her lord, and cried out, “ 1 wed not with the 
base-born.” Kama was abasl'ed and walked angrily out of the 
area. Then Si.supiila, the Raja of Chedi ; and Jarasandha, the Raja 
of Magadlia, Iried one after another to bond the bow, but they bovh 
failed. All this time the Piiiidavas had been standing amongst th«» 
crowd disgni'-ed as brithmans : suddenly Arjuna advanced and 
lifted the bow, bent it and di(*\v the cord, then titling the arrow to 
the 'string, he discharged it through the centre of the chakra and 
btruck the eye of the golden fish. A roar of acclamation arose 
from the vast as.«?embly ; the beautiful Draupadi was fillc<l with 
joy and wonder at the youth and grace of the hero ; as commanded 
by her brother ?5he came forward and threw the garlaud round the 
neck of Arjuna, and permitted hiin-to lead her away according to 
tlic rule of the Swayamvara. 

In the works of II. H . Wilson, Vol. iii, pp. 328 — 335, the follow 
ing poetical version of the account of the Swayamvara is given 
In Panehala's spacious realm 
The powerful mouarch Drupada observes 
A solemn feast ; attending princes wait 
With throbbing hearts, his beauteous daughter's choice ; 

The royal Draupadi, whose charms surpass 
All praise, us fur us her mild excellence 
And mind transcend the beauties of her person. 


And now the day of festival drcAV nigh ; 

When Drupada, whose anxious hopes desired 
A sou of Paudu for his daughter’s lord, 

Aud who hatl sent his messengers to search 
The bauished chiefs, still sought by them iii vain 
Devised a te«it— no other force but theirs 
He deemed could uiidei’go, to win the bride. 
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A ponderous bow with magic skill he framed, 

Unyielding but to more than mortal strength. 

And for a mark he hung a metal plate 
Suspended on its axle, swift revolving 
Struck by a shaft that from the centre strayed. 

This done he bade proclaim — that he whose hand 
Should wing the arrow to its destined aim, 

Should win the Princess by his archery. 

Bcfine the day aj)pointed, trooping came 
Princes and chiefs innumerous : ’midst the throng 
Duryodhana and all the hundred sons 
Of Dliiitiiidditra, with tlie gallant Kai:Tia, 

In haughty cohort at the court appeared. 

With liospi table act the king received 
His ro^al guests and fitting welcome gave. 

Between the North and Kast without the gate& 

There lay a spacious plain ; a fosse profound 
And lofty avails enclosed its ample circuit. 

And towering gates and trophied arches rose, 

And tall paviUous glittered round its bordeih : 

Here ere the day of trial came, tlie sports 
Were held : and loud as ocean’s boisterous waves, 

Aud thick as stars that gem tlie DolpJiiii’s bi’ow, 

The mighty city here her myriads poured. 

Around the monarch’s throne on lofty seats 
Of gold with gems emblazoned sat the kings, 

Each lowering stern defiance on the rest. 

Without the barriers pressed the countless crowd 
Or clambering upon scaffolds clustering hung. 

Skirting the distance multitudes beheld 

The field from golden lattices, or thronged 

The high h^u^e-tops, whose towering summits touched 

The clouds, and like the mountain of the gods 

With sparkling peaks streamed radiant through the nir. 

A thousand trumpets brayed, and slow the breeze 

With incense laden wafted perfume round. 

Whilst games of strength and skill*— the graceful dance, 

24 
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The strains of music, or dramatic art, 

Awoke the gazer's wouder aua applause. 

Thus sixteen days vrerc passed, and every chief 
Of note was present — and the king no more 
Could with iair plea his daughter’s choice delay. 
Then came the Princess forth in royal garb 
Arrayed and costly ornaments adorned : 

A garland interwove with gems and gold 

Her delicate hands sustained — from the pure bath 

With heightened loveliness she tardy came. 

And blushing in the princely presence stood. 

Next in the ring the reverend Priest appeared 
And Bti'owed the holy grass and poured the oil, 

An offering to the God of Fire, with prayer 
Appropriate, and with pious blessings crowned. 

Then bade the king the trumpets’ clangor cease 
And hush the buzzing crowd — while his brave, son 
The gallant Dhrishtedyumna on the plain 
Descended and his father’s wdll proclaimed. 

“ Princes, this bow behold — yon mark — these shafts- 
Whoe’er with dexterous hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their aim, and be his race, 

His person and his deeds equivalent 
To such exalted union. He obtains 
My sister for his bride — my words are truth.” 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
Fach royal suitor by his name and lineage 
And martial deeds, and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 

Quick from their gorgeous thrones the kings uprose, 
Descending to the conflict, and around 
The lovely Draupadi contending pressed ; 

Like the bright gods round Siva’s mountain bride. 
Love lodged his viewless arrows in their hearts. 

And jealous hatred swelled their haughty minds ; 
Each on his rivals bent a lowering glance. 

And friends till now, they met as deadliest foes. 
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Alone the kindred bands remained aloof 
Who owned Janardaua iheir glorious chief. 

He and the mighty llahiyudha curbed 
Their emulous zeal, — and tranquil Ihev beheld 
Like furious elephants tlic inouarchs meet ; 

Their rafjc by courteous seeming ill represt 
Like fire amijst the smouldering embers glowing. 

And now in turn the Princes to tbc trial 
Succeeding past, in turn to be disgraced — 

No hand the stubborn bow could bend — they strained 
Fruitless eaeJi nerve, and many on the field 
Keciimbciit fell, whilst laughter pealed around. 

In vain they cast aside their royal robes 
And diamond chains and glittering diadems, 

Pi ud with unfettered arm aud ample chest 
put forth their fullest strength — the bow defied 
'Each chief nor left the hope he might succeed. 

Karna alone the yielding bowstring drew 
Ajid ponderous shafts applied, and all admired. 

The timid Draupadi in terror cried, 

I wed not with the base-born — Karna smiled 
In bitterness and upwards turned his eyes 
To his great Sire the Sun — then casf to eoi'th 
The bow and shafts and stcruly stalked away. 

Thus foiled the Princes, through the murmuring crowd 
Amazement spread — then Arjuna from where 
He aud his brethren with the Brahmans placed 
Had viewed the scene, advanced to prove hia,^kill — 

The priestly bands with wonder struclr beheld 
Who seemed a student of their tribe aspire 
To triumph where the mightiest chiefs had failed — 

They deemed the like disgrace would shame the attempt 
And ridicule their race and name assail, 

Aud many a venerable elder strove 
To turn the strijiling from the hopeless task ; 

They strove in vain — nor did they all despair— 

For many maiked his elephantine si length. 
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His lion port and self-collected soul ; 

And fancied that they saw revived in him 

The son ot Jamadagni : to o’erthrow 

Once more the liaugiity Kshatriya’s power and pride. 

Unheeding praise or censuie, Arjuna 

Passed to the field : with reverential steps 

He round the weapon circled, next addressed 

A silent prayer, to Mahadeo, and last 

With faith inflexible on Krishna dwelt. 

One hand the bow up bore, the other drew 
Tlie stunly cord, and placed the pointed shafts — 

They flew — the mark wits hit — and sudden shouts 
Burst from the crowd long silent : flattering waved 
The Brahman scarfs, and drum and trumpet brayed, 

And Bard and Herald sung the hero’s triumph. 

The Paiidavas took Draupadi home to their mother, and told 
her that Aijuna had won the damsel at her Sway am vara, ana she 
became the wife of the five brothers according to the institutions 
of polyandry, which seemed to have prevailed at a very remote 
period. The history of Draupadi is henceforth connected with 
that of the Panda vas. Sec Arjuna, Bhima, &c. She at last 
ttcconipauicd Iier husbands to the Himalaya riiouutaius in the garb 
of a devotee and died. 

Dravina — One of the sons of Prithu, the universal emperor. 
Also the name of one of the sons of ilie sage Dhava. 

Draviras — The people of llic Coromandel Coast, from Madras 
soutliwards ; those by whom the Tamil language is spoken. 

Dravya — Substance ; Ibiiig ; I he receptacle or substratum of 
properties, one of the six Padhrihas. or categories, into which 
Kiinada distributes the contents of the universe. 

Dridhadhanash — A prince, the son of Seuajil, of the family 
of Hastin. 

Dridhanetra'— The youngest of the four sons of Viswamitra, 
born when lie had retired to the jungles of the south to practice 
austerities. 

Am] in that solitary spot, 

Four virtuous sons the king begot, 
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Havisliyand from the offering named, 

And Madhushyaud for sweetness famed, 

Maliarath, chariot-borne in fight. 

And Dridhauetra, strong of sight ” — Griffiths, 

Dridhasona — A king of Maghadn, the son of Susam ; he 
reigned 48 years. 

Dridhayas— One of the sons of Pururavas, according to the 
Matsya list. 

Drishadwati — A river of considerable importance in the 
history of the Hindus, although no traces of its ancient name 
exist. V. P., p. 181. 

This river is also called Himavat, and is said to be the mother 
of Prasenajit. 

Drishtanta — An illustration, example, or familiar instance ; in 
the Ny^ya system of Gautama, it is a topic on which in controversy 
both disputants consent ; or “ that on regard to which, a man of an 
ordinary and a man of a superior intellect, entertain the same 
opinion.” 

Drona — Son of the Rishi Bharadwaja, by birtli a Brahman, but 
acquainted Avith military science, which he received as a gift from 
Parasurama (sec RAma.) “Drona Avas no ascetic, and having in 
childhood shared the h‘S.‘'Ons and sports of the royal heir of the 
jjcighboui ing kingdom of Paiichala, lie felt inclined to live again 
at that court, now that his old playfellow had become king. Never 
doubting of a liearty welcome, he presented himself to king 
Drupada quite unceremoniously, merely raying, ‘ Behold in me 
your friend.’ llis reception however was totally different to Avhat 
he anticipated. 

“ the monarch sternly vicAved 

The sage, and bent his brows, and Avith disdain 
His eyeballs reddened ; silent aAvhile he sat, 

Tlien arrogantly spoke : Bralimau, methinks 
Thou shoAvest little Avisdom, or the sense 
Of Avhat is fitting, Avhem thou call’st me friend. 

What friendship, weak of judgment, can subsist 
BetAveen a luckless pauper ami a king ?” 
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“ The king of Pauchala stares at the idea of friendship between 
a learned brahman and one to whom the Vedas are a mystery, or 
between a warrior and one who cannot guide a chariot through the 
ranks of war ; and continues — 

he to whose high mandate nations bow, 

Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the throne. 

Hence then with idle dreams ; dismiss the memory 
Of other days and thoughts ; 1 know thee not.” > 

Drona was too much astonished to speak, but he instantly 
withdrew from Panchala to Haslinipura, wlicre he was most 
reverentially w^clcomcd, and was at once entrusted witli the 
instruction of the five young Pandu and the hundred young Kuril 
princes.” Drona had in youth been equally instructed iu wisdom 
and iu arms ; and he tauerht the young princes to rein the steed, 
to guide the elephant, to drive the chariot, launch the javelin, hurl 
the dart, wield the battle-axe, and whirl the mace.”* In the 
Vishnu Pui-ana, p. 454, Drona is called the husband of Kripi, and 
father of Asw^aitliama ; afterwards king of the north part of the 
Fanchiila country, and .a general in the Kuril army. After Bhishma 
had been mortally wounded, Drona wais elected to the command of 
the army. lie promised Duryodhana that he would take 
Yudhishtliira prisoner, but he could not do so as Krishna and 
Arjuiia w^ere ever on the alert to prevent it. On the fourth day of 
his command he killed Virata and Drupada. Dhrisbtadyumna 
then vowed to slay Drona iu revenge for the death of his father 
Drupada. A combat took place ; but it was not till Drona wa.s 
falsely told that his son Aswatthama was dead, that he laid down 
his arms, and Dlirislitadyumna rushed upon him and severed his 
head from his body. 

Dronakas — A term by which, in ihe Purduas, the iuliubitauts 
of valleys, arc designated. 

Drupada — The son of Prishata, and faHier of Draupadi, wife 
of the sons of PAudii. He was king of the Panchalas, and ono 
of the generalf^ of the Paiidava army. Being con(|ncred by Drona 
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ho only managed to retain the southern part of hia kingdom, from 
the Ganges to the Charmaviiti (the modern Chumbnl) including the 
cities Makaridi and Kanipilya. “ Although Drupada was compelled 
to acquiesce in the arrangement made by Drona, by which his rule 
was confined to the country south of the Bhagirathi, the partition 
was the cause of deep mortification, and he long meditated on the 
means by which ho might recover his former power, and be 
revenged upon his enemy. He especially regreltetl the want of a 
son whose youth and valour might compete witli Drona’s disciples, 
and he visited the chief resorts of the hrahmai;.s, in hope to meet 
Avith some holy sage, Avhose more than human fncullies might 
secure him progeny, tie found two brahmans of eminent learning 
and sanctity named Yaja and Upayaja, and addressed liimself to the 
latter, promising him a million of cows if ho enabled him to obtain 
the son he desired. Upayaja, however declined the task and 
referred him to his elder brother Yaja, to Avhoiii Ihc king repaired 
and promised ten millions of kino : with much reluctance he 
undertook to direct a sacrificial ccremon} by which the king should 
obtain offspring, and called his younger brotiicr to liis assistance. 
When the rite had reached the proper period the queen Avas invited 
to partake of it, but she had not coniplctcd her toilet and begged 
the brahmans to delay the ceremony. It was too late, and the 
sacrifice proceeding without her, the children Averc born independent 
of her participation. Tlic son Dlirishtadyurnua appeared Avitli a 
diadem on his head, in full mail, and armed with a boAV and 
falchion, from the middle of the sacrificial fire. Draupadi, the 
daughter, from the middle of the A^cdi or altar, on Avhich the fire 
had been kindled ! she Avas of very black colour altlioiigh of 
exceeding loveliness, and was thence named Krishna ; tlic name of 
I lie sou is derived from the pride and power with AA'hich he was 
enilowed from his birth.”* 

King Drupada Avas killed by Drona on the fonrtcenlli day of the 
great war. 

Duhsala'— The daughter of Maharaja Dhritaraslitrn, who was 
married to Jayadrathn, Kaja of Sindhu. 
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Duhsasana — One of the chief of the hundred sons of 
Dhi'itarilshtra, He tcfhk ])art in flic groat war. It was he who 
dragged Draiipadi iiitcf the gambling pavilion by (he hair, and 
iiihulted her before (lie assembly. Jihima vowed to drink his blood ; 
and (m (he sixteeiilh day of tlie great war, after a deadly conflict, 
Bhima slew Duhsiisana and fullilled his vow. 

Dukha — Pain. The son of Naraka and Vedana. 

Dundhubi — A liuge giant slain by Bali. WJicn Sugriva wished 
Rama to destroy Buli, in order to convince him of the grcAt 
strength of the latter he showed Riima the dead body of Duudhul)i : — 
“ TJie prostrate corse of mountain size 
Seemed nothing in the hero's eyes : 

He lightly kicked it as it lay 
And cast it twenty leagues a\A\ay.” 

Duradarsin— Far-seeing ; the name of a Vulture in tliePancha- 
tautra, who was the chief minister of the ])eacock king Chitravarua. 

Durdama — The son of Bhadrasrenya, who recovered his 
fatlier’s kingdom from Divoda^a, q. v. 

Durga — The Sakti or Avife of tlic god Siva, and the goddess of 
destruction ; she is described as terrible in form and irascible in 
temper. Slic was the daughter of Himalaya, the sovereign of the 
showy mountains. Durgu is often called Kali. In her amiable 
form she is termed Bhavaui. ‘‘ The adoration of Kali, or Durga, is 
however particularly prevalent in Bengal, and is cultivated with 
practices scarcely known in most other provinces. Her great 
festival, the Dasara, is in the West of India, marked by no 
particular honors, Avliilst its celebration in Bengal occupies ten days 
of prodigal expenditure. This festival, the Durga Puja, is now 
well known to Europeans, as is the extensive and popular 
cstablisljmeut near Calcutta, the temple of Kali at Kali Ghat.” 

“That human offerings to the dark foi*ms of Siva and Durga 
were sometimes perpetrated in later times, we know from various 
original sources, particularly from that very effective scene in the 
drama of Madhava and Malati, in which Aghoraghan^ is 
represented as about to sacrifice Malati to ChamimdA, when she is 
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rescueil by her lover. No such iliviuities, however, ueitlier Siva 
Bor Durgi, much less any of their terrific forms, are even uamed, 
so for as we kuow, iu the Vedas, and therefore those works could 
not be authority for their sanguinary worship. That the practice 
is enjoined on particular occasions by the Tantras and some of the 
Puranas connected witli tliibbrancli of the Hindu faith, is, no doubt, 
true ; but these are works of a much later date.’'* 

“Durga combines the characteristics of Minerva, Pallas, and 
Juno. Her original name was Parvati, but having, by a display 
of extraordinary valour, defeated a giant named Durga, she was 
thenceforth dignified Avith the name of Iut conquered foe. This 
monster is by some supposed to be n pei^onificatioii of vice, and 
Durga of virtue, while tlie struggle typified the action and reactioa 
of good and evil in the world.” — G, Smalt. (See Apaniii, Devi, 
Kali, Karali, Piirvatl, Sail, Yoganidrit.) 

Dur^a — The name of a river flowing fioiii the Vindhya. 

Durgadasa — A distinguished comnnnenlator on llie Sanskrit 
Grammar of Vopadeva. 

Durgama — Durmada. Two sous of Vitsudeva by his wife Kohini. 

Durgas — Strongholds. There are four kinds ; three of Avhich 
are natural from their .situation in mountains, amidst Avutcr, or in 
other inaccessible spots ; the fourth is the artificial defences of n 
village hamlet or city. 

Durjayanta — A mountain in the Vishnu Puraua not yet 
identified. 

Durvasas — The great Hindu Cynic ; a celebrated sage, the son 
of Atri by Anasuyi, and an incarnation of :i portion of Siva. He 
Avas Avanderiug over the earth when he beheld in the haud.s of a 
nymph of air, a garland of floAA’crs, Avilh avIkhc fragrance he Avas 
enraptured. The graceful nymph pie.^enlcd it to the s.ige, Avho 
placed the chaplet upon hi.'? brow, aud resumed liis journey ; .soon 
after he beheld India, the i ulei of llie three worhh, approach, seated 
on liis infuriated ele|>hanl Airavata, aud ailcnded by the gods. 
The sage threw the garland of How* ri to ihe of the gods, Avho 

*11. II. WiUon s Wcirlti,.vo] •» 

is 
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Buspeuded it on the brow of The elephant took hold of 

the garland with his trunk and cast it to the ground. The chief 
of sages Durvilsas, was highly iucensed at this treatment of his gift^ 
and thus addressed the sovereign of the immortals. Thou art 
an idiot not to respect the garland I gave thee • ♦ * ♦ thy 

sovereignty over the three worlds shall be subverted, &c.” Indra 
descended from his elephant and endeavoured, but without effect, 
to appease the sinless Durvisas. Thenceforward the three worlds 
lost their vigour and fell into decay and ruin. The gods weye 
then oppressed by the DILnavas, had recourse to Vishnu, and were 
directed to churn the ocean. Durvdsas was a Chiranjivi or 
immortal man, not limited to one age. In the drama of Sakuntala^ 
his curse on that young woman for a slight delay in opening her 
door to him, brought on her sorrow and disgrace. In like manner, 
throughout the whole range of Hindu literature, the curse of 
Durvdsas is at hand, to account for every contretemps, mishap or 
misadventure. A. and M. I. 

Duryaxnan — A prince, the son of Dhrita, a descendant of 
Druhyu. 

Duryodhana — Difficult to be fought with.” The eldest of 
the Kurus. The eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritardshtra, and 
one of the principal actors, among the Kauravas, in the great war... 
Pandu was the younger brother of Dhritarashtra, but Tudhishthira 
his eldest son was born before Duryodhana, and according to the 
customs of those times had in consequence a prior right to the 
throne of Hastinapura. This led to constant rivalry between 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhana for the post of Yuvaraja. As the 
five Pdndavas had, on the death of Pandu, come under the 
guardianship of their uncle Dhritarashtra, the cousins were brought 
up together in the old palace of Hastinapura. It is stated in the 
Mahibharata that “ about this time Duryodhana the eldest of the 
Kauravas, became very jealous of the strength of Bhima, and 
resolved to work evil against him. He attempted to take his life 
by poison, and throwing him into a lake wjille stupified from its 
effect. Bhima was not however killed but appeared again to play 
an important part in the struggles of their lives.” 
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“ The jealousy and hatred of the Kurus towards the Pandavas 
ncreased as they all attained manhood. The father of the Kurus 
Doing blind, required a vice king, or YuvarajA, i. e., “ Little 
RAja.” In this office Yudhiahthira was installed, he being entitled 
to it as eldest son of the late king PAndu. But Duryodhana was 
highly discontented at this arrangement, and at length persuaded 
his blind father to send away the PAndavas to tlie city of 
VAranAvata (the modern Allahabad). Here a splendid house was 
prepared for them ; but hemp, resin, and other combustible 
substances, were secreted withiu ; for the wicked Duryodhana 
plotted that the house should be set on fire, and the five Pandavas 
and their mother burnt to death. Warning, however, was given 
to these intended victims before they left HastinApura ; and, on 
taking possession of their splendid new habitation, they had an 
underground passage made, by which, when the expected fire took 
place, they all escaped.” 

Among the poor people whom Kunti had been feasting was a 
Bhil woman, with five sons, who, according to the practice of 
their ti'ibe, dralik deeply of intoxicating liquor, and then lay down 
and slept heavily. The next morning their bodies were found 
amid the ruins of the conflagration ; and it was believed in 
HastinApura that the Pandavas had perished, and Duryodhana 
pretended to mourn their death. 

After the PAndavas (q. v.) had conquered their misfortune? 

the very splendour of their success revived the dark jealousy o 
Duryodhana ; for he and his brother DuhsAsana, and one or twe 
others, plot to deprive the newly-inaugurated king of his territories. 
They first secure the co-operation of a relative, named Sakuni, 
who was a noted gambler, and then induce the blind old MaharAja 
to invite the. Pandavas to a gambling festival at HastinApura. 
Yudhishthira accepts the invitation, with secret misgiving ; for 
“ he was not very skilful in throwing the dice,” and he knows 
that “ Sakuni is dwelling in HastinApura.” Of Sakuni, it is said 
that “ he jis very skilful in throwing dice, and in playing with dice 
that were loaded ; insomuch, that whenever he played he always 
won the game,” Nevertheless, Yudhishthira feels compelled to go ; 
for “ no true Kshatriya can refuse a challenge to war or play.’’ The 
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game they played at .^ecms to have resembled backgammon, ** pieces 
on a board being directed by the throwing of dice.’* Certain seeds 
or note served as dice ; and dice of this description were used for 
the guidance of a portion of the religious sacrifice. So that, to 
throw dice, was not deemed objectionable ; and only when a 
passion, or the stake immoderate, was it esteemed a vice. It was, 
of course- contrived that Y udhishthira should be led on to stake 
and to lose all that he possessed.* 

When the P&ndavas returned from their second exile it wa8> 
chiefly owing to Duryodhana that the great war was fought. He 
rejected all Krishna’s proposals for peace, though BUshma and 
Drona, as well as Jbis aged father, were anxious that lie should 
accept them... The war commenced. 

“ The Kuru host entrusted to his care, 

TJie son of Bharadw^ja marshals ; first 
The chiefs of Sindhu, and Kalinga’s king. 

With the young prince Vikama on the right 
He stations, by Gandhara’s martial chivalry ; 

With glittering lances aimed, and led by Sakuni, 

Their sovereign’s son, supported. On his left 
Duhs&sana and othC^' chiefs of fame . 

Commanded the array . around them rode 
Kamboja’s horse, Sakas and Yavauas, 

On rapid coursers, mighty in the field. 

The nations of the north, and east, and south, 

Composed his main battalions : in the rear 
Secure the monarch marched ; whilst in the van 
The gallant Kama led his faithful bands, 

Exulting in their sovereign’s stately stature. 

High raised upon his elephant of war, 

And gorgeous shining as the rising sun. 

His warriors deemed the gods themselves were weak, 

With Indra at their head, to stem his prowess, 

And each to each their thoughts revealed, they moved, 
Secure of victory, to meet the foe*”f 


^ A. M 1. 


1 WilaoHs Worki, vol iii, p, 291. 
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On the last day of the war Blijma fought Duryodhaiia in single 
combat with clubs, aud killed him. It is said that he then fulfilled 
the vow he made to avenge the insult which Duryodhana hud 
offered to Draupadi. 

DttBhftll — A giant slain by Rama in the forest of Dandakn. 

Dushyanta — The eldest sou of Auila, aud father of the emperor 
Bharata. The Mahabharatn relates the following legcud of this 
king. “ Once upon a time the valiant Raja Dushyanta was hunting 
iu the forest, when he beheld the beautiful Sakuntala, the adopted 
daughter of Kanwa the sage ; and he prevailed bn the damsel 
to become his wife by a Gaudharva marriage, and gav^ her his 
ring as the pledge of his troth. Then Dushyanta returned to his 
own city, whilst Sakuntala remained in the hermitage of her father. 
After this Diirvdsns the sage vi&ited the hermitiige of Kanwa, but 
the thoughts of Sakuntala were fixed uj)on her hiisbuiid, aud she 
heard not the approach of the sage. And Durvasas cnrseil the 
damsel, that she should be forgotten by the man she loved ; but 
after a while he relented, and promised that the enrse should be 
removed as soon as Dushyanta saw the ring. When Sakuntala 
found that she was with child, she set off for the palace of her 
husband ; but on her way ^he bathed in a sacred pool, aud the 
ring dropped from her finger and w’as lost beneath the waters. 
When she reached the palace of the Raja, his memory had 
departed from him, and he would not own her to be his wife ; and 
her mother came aud carried her away to the jungle, and there she 
gave birth to a sou, who Avas named Bharata. And it so happened 
that a large fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ring of 
Dushyanta was found in the belly of the fish, and carried to tlie 
RAja ; and Dushyanta saw the ring, and he rcinembcj’ed the beautiful 
Sakuntala, who had become his wife by a Gaud liar vn marriage. And 
the Raja went into the jungle and saw the boy Bharata sporting 
with young lions and setting at nought the lioiie.ss that gave them 
suck ; and his heart burned towards the Jail ; and presently he 
beheld the sorrowing Sakuntala, and he knew that Sakuntala was 
his wife, and that Bharata was his son. So Rija Diisliyaiita took 
Sakuntala and Bharata to his own city : and be made Sakuntala 
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his chief R^ni, aod appointed Bharata to succeed him in the Baj.” 
The story of Sakuntala is the subject of the beautiful drama of 
Kilidasa, “ The Lost Ring.” 

Dutas-^Mcsseugers. The Ganandtas or Dutas are divided 
into three classes ; 1, Siva-dutas, who are represented as red, 
short, and thick like the Bhuta. Their hair-locks twisted together, 
rest on their heads like a cap, and from their mouths project two 
great lion’s teeth. They have four hands in which they hold, 
respectively, a snake, a cord, a trident, and a wine-jug ; whilst 
their body is adorned with various ornaments. By means of these 
messengers Isvara fetches the souls of bis devotees at their death 
to his seat of bliss, called Kailusa, and that in a Pushpakavimana, 
t. e., a self-moving chariot. 

2. The Vishnu-dutaa have their hair dressed like the Siva-dutas, 
and also like 'them a lion’s teeth, but otherwise they resemble 
Vishnu, being of a blue color, and wearing the Tirunama on ♦heir 
forehead, arms, and breasts ; and round their necks a rosary of 
Tulasimaui ; whilst they hold in their four hands, respectively, 
a Sankha, a Chakra, a battle-axe, and a club. Through these 
messengers Vishnu fetches the Souls of his faithful devotees into 
his abode of bliss called Vaikuntha. 

3. The Yama-dutas, the messengers of Yama, the king of death 
and hell, are paiuted quite black, like demons, with horrible faces 
and great teeth. lu their four Lands they carry a trident, a club and 
many ropes ; and in their girdles, daggers. Their business consists 
in caiiying the souls of the wicked into Naraka or hell ; but they 
are net allowed to lay hold on any one before his fixed life-time is 
elapsed, and the souls of the pious they cannot touch at all. When, 
however, such die as are neither virtuous nor wicked, then it 
happens that the messengers of Yama and those of Siva or Vishnu 
come into conflict with each other, each party claiming the 
indifferent souls.” 

Dwapara — The third Yuga or age, which lasts 2,400 divine 
years ; these are converted into years of mortals by multiplying 
them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods — thus 
2,400 X 360 = 864,000 mortal years, the duration of the Dwapara 
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or third Yuga. The predomiuant duties of the four Yugas are 
said to be austere fervour ou the Krita age, knowledge in the 
Tret&, sacrifice in the Dw&para, and liberality alone in the Kali 
Yuga. O. S. T., vol. i, p. 39. 

Dwaraka — The city of Krishna ; after he had conquered many 
difficulties in his position, he solicited a space of twelve furlongs 
from the ocean, and there he built the city of Dwdraka ; defended 
by high ramparts, and beautiful with gardens and reservoirs of 
water, crowded with houses and buildings, and splendid as the 
capital of Indra, Amaravati. After Krishna abandoned his mortal 
body, Arjuna conducted his many wives and all the people from 
Dwaraka, with tenderness and care. The ocean then rose and 
submerged the whole of Dwaraka except the dwelling of Krishna. 
The Vishnu Pui'i.na says the sea has never been able to wash that 
temple away, as Krishna still abides there. The Mah^bh^rata 
declares that the sea did not spare any part whatever. “ It is clear, 
therefore says Professor Wilson, “ that when the latter was 
compiled the temple was not standing, and that it was erected 
between the date of the compilation and the two Pur^nas. The 
present shrine, which is held in great repute, stands at the extremity 
of the peninsula of Guzerat. It is still an object of pilgrimage ; 
it was so in the reign of Akbar ; and has been no doubt, from a 
remote period.” 

Dwesha — Hatred ; one of the five afflictions of the P£tanjali 
philosophy. 

Dwya — Twice-born'; a brahman, whose investiture with the 
sacred thread constitutes, religiously and metaphorically, their 
second birth. In this sense it may be applied to the Kshatriya 
and Vaishya. 

Dwimidha — One of the sous of Hastiu, founder of Hastinapura. 

Dwimurddha — One of the Danavas, a son of Kasyapa by Danu. 

Dwipas ^Insular continents, of which there are seven chief, 
and with the seven seas are supposed to form alternate concentric 
circles, viz : 1, Jambu Dwipa, surrounded by a salt sea (Lavana) ; 
2, Plnkshn, by a sea of sugar-cane juice, flkshu ) ; 3, S&lmali, by a 
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sea of wine, (Siii’a) ; 4, Kusa, by a sea of clarified butter, or ghee, 
(Sarpi) ; 6, Kraunclia, by a sea of curds, (Dugdha) ; 7, Pushkai*a, 
by a sea of fresh water. The whole is surrounded by a circular 
mountain designated Chakravaligiri. An account of the kings, 
divisions, inhabitants, &c., of these Dwipas will be found in the 
Vishnu Fuiina, Chap. IV, Book I. The geography of the 
Fui-auas, says Frof. Wilson, occurs in most of these works ; and in 
all the main features, the seven Dwipas, seven seas, the divisions of 
Jambudwipa, the situation and extent of Meru, and the sub-divisioUf 
of Bharuta, is the same. It has been stated that the first rudiments 
and general outline of this fiction, including the circular mountain, 
arc rabbinical, and may be found in the Talmud. 

Dwivida— An Asura, the foe of the friends of the gods, which 
in the form of an ape, committed great devastation. “ The whole 
world, disordered by this iiii<juitous monkey, w'as deprived of 
sacred study and religions rites, and was greatly afflicted,” F,) 
Oii^ one occasion, when Bala Kama was enjoying himself in the 
groves of Raivata, the monkey Dwivida came there, threw over 
the Aviiic and grojinod at the company. An euconnter followed, 
in which the monkey strnek the Yadava on the breast with his 
paws. Bala Rama replied with a blow of his fist upon the forehead 
of Dwivida, Avhich felled him lifeless to the earth. The crest of 
the mountain on which Jic fell was splintered into a hundred pieces 
by the weight of his body, as if the thunderer had shivered it with 
liis thunderbolt. V. P., <fcc. 

Dwivida— One of the sons of tlic Asvius, famed for his beauty. 

DyaUS and Prithivi— Ileavcu and Earth, seemed to have 
been very ancient Aryan divinities, and are in many passages of 
the Rig Veda described as the parents of the other gods. There 
are several hymns specially devoted to their honour. In tlie hymns. 
Heaven and Earth arc characterized by a i>rofusion of epithets, not 
only such as arc suggested by their various physical characteristics, 
as vastness, breadth, profundity, productiveness, unchaugeableucss, 
but also by such as arc of a moral or spiritual nature, as iuuocuous 
or beucficcul, wise promoters of righteousuess. 

While Heaven and Earth arc described as the iiuiversul parents. 
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they are spoken of in other places ns themselves created. Thus 
it is said in the Rig Veda that Mie who produced heaven and earth 
must have been the most skilful artizau of all (he gods.’ India 
also is described as their creator ; as having beautifully fashioned 
them by his power aud skill ; us having bestowed them on Lis 
worshippers ; as sustaining and upholding them, 

“In other passages we encounter various speculations about 
their origin. In one hymn the perplexed jioct inquires which of 
these two was the first ? aud which the last ? How have they 
been produced ? Sages who knows ? In another hymn the 
creation of heaven and earth is ascribed to the sole agency of the 
god Visvakarman. Some are of opinion that the functions which 
in the older Indian Mythology were assigned to Dyaus, were at a 
later period transferred to ludra. O. S. T., vol. v., pp. 21—34. 

Dyumat— One of the sons of the Ri^hi Vasishtha, according to 
the list in the Bhagavata, which diflers altogether from that in 
the Vishnu Pui-dna. 

Djnitimat — One of tho ten sons of Piiyavrata : three of them 
adopted a religious life : Priyavrata having divided the earth into 
seven continents, gave them respectively to his other seven eons. 
Dyutimat was king of Krauncha-dwipn, where the inhabitants 
resided without apprehension, associating with tlie bands of 
divinities. 
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Earth—Tlie Earth, considered as one of the ancient ‘elements/ 
occupies ncaily the same place in all the Purauas. The order is, 
cllier, (akas) aii‘, (vayu) fire, (tcjas) water and earth. The order 
of Empedocles was ether, fire, earth, water, air. The PuranaS) 
describe the earth as having been raised from the lowest regions on 
the ample tusks of the Yaraha (boar) avatar. The Bh&gavata 
states that, when the earth, oppressed by the weight of the 
mountains, sunk down into the waters, Vishnu was seen in the 
sub-tcrrcnc regions, or Rasatala, by Hiranyaksha, in the act of 
carrying it off. The demon claimed the Earth, and defied Vishnu 
to combat : and a conflict took place in which Hiranyaksha was 
slain. There are legends which relate the subjugation of the Earth 
by the mighty Prithu, when he was invested with universal 
dominion. Prithu levelled or uprooted mountains j defined 
boundaries on the irregular surface of the Earth ; introduced 
cultivation, pasture, highways, commerce, in a word, civilization. 
The Vishnu Purana states, “ This Earth, the mother, the nurse, 
the receptacle, and nourisher of all existent things, was produced 
from the sole of the foot of Vishnu. And thus was born the 
mighty Prithu, the heroic son of Vena, who was the lord of the 
Eai'th, and who, from conciliating the affections of the people, was 
the first ruler to whom the title of Raja was ascribed. 

Five chapters in the \ ishnu Purana arc devoted to a description 
of the Eartli ; its people and countries. Jamba-dwipa is placed in 
the centre of the seven great insular continents (see Dwipas) and 
in the centre of Jamba-dwipa is the golden mountain Meru— 'the 
shape of which is variously described in the different Puiinas ; 
though all represent it as if enormous size and great beauty. The 
apples of the Jamba-tree arc as large as elephants ; from their 
expressed juice is formed the Jamba river, the waters of which are 
drunk by the inhabitants ; and in consequence of drinking of that 
stream they pass their days in content and health, neither exposed 
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to decrepitude or decay. Ample details of the Yai-shas or 
countries, are given in most of the Pui*anas, but they are all of an 
equally fanciful and extravagant character. 

The Vishnu Pui’ina says, “ Sesha bears the entire world like a 
diadem, upon his head * * ♦ ♦ when Ananta, his eyes rolling 

with intoxication, yawns, then Earth, with all her woods and seas, 
and mountains, and rivers, trembles.” In another place, “At the end 
of a thousand periods of four ages the Earth is for the most part 
exhausted, A total dearth then ensues which lasts a hundred years : 
and in consequence of the failure of food all beings become languid, 
and at last entirely perish. The eternal Vishnu then assumes the 
character of Budra the destroyer, and descends to re>unite all his 
creatures with himself. He enters into the seven rays of the sun ; 
drinks up all the waters of the globe, and causes all moisture to 
evaporate, thus drying up the whole earth. * * * * * The 

destroyer of all things, Hari, in the form of Rudra, becomes the 
scorching breadth of the serpent Sesha, and thereby reduces 
Pat&la to ashes. The great fire, when it has burnt all the divisions 
of Pat&la proceeds to the earth, and consumes it also.” V. F., 632. 

Ear-rixi|f8’^ Among the various anicies produced at the churning 
of the ocean, car-rings are enumerated ; these were taken by Indi a 
and given to Aditi ; the daughter of Daksha and wife of Kasyapa. 
The ear-rings were stolen by Naraka, son of the Earth, and 
conveyed by him to Pi'agjyotisha, “an impi*egnable, formidable and 
unassailable city of the Asuras.” Krishna attacked the place, 
overcame all opposition, slew Naraka, recovered the jewelled 
ear-rings, and returning to the heaven of the gods, restored them 
to Aditi, who praised Krishna in verses which contain some 
remarkable sentiments. They will be found in the V. P., 584-5. 

Egg of the World— In the Rig Veda the Supreme Spirit is 
represented as producing an egg, and from the egg is evolved a 
world# At a later period, Brahma is set forth as depositing in the 
primordial waters an egg shining like gold. The Puranas all 
contain accounts of the first aggregation of the elements in the form 
of an egg. The Vishnu Purana says, “ This vast egg, compounded 
of the clement*^, and resting on the waters, was the excellent 
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natural abode of Vishnu in the form of Brahm^ ; and there Vishnu, 
the lord of the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a 
perceptible form, and even he himself abided in it in the character 
of Brahmi. “ Its womb, vast as the mouutaiu Meru, was composed 
of the mountains ; and the Tni«]jhty oceans were the waters that 
filled its cavity. In that egg, O Brahman, were the continents and 
seas and mountains, the planets and divisions of the universe, the 
gods, the demons, and mankind. And this egg was externally 
invested by seven natural cuveropes, or by water, air, fire, ether, 
and Aliankara the origin of the elements, each tenfold the extent 
of that which it invested ; next came the principle of intelligence ; 
and, finally, the whole was surrounded by the indiscreet principle 
resembling thus the cocoanut, filled interiorly with pulp, and 
exteriorly covered by husk and rind.” 

“It scorns ini])ossible,” says Professor Wilson, “ not to refer 
tliis notion to the same origin as the widely diffused opinion of 
antiquity, of the first manifestation of the world in the form of an 
pgg.” « If j>eeins’* says Bryant, “ to have been a favourite symbol, 
and very ancient, and we find it adopted among many nations.” 
Traces of it occur among the Syrians, Persians and Egyptians ; 
and besides the Orphic egg amongst the Greeks, and that 
described by Aristophaucs, part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca 
and other mysteries, consisted of the consecration of an egg, by 
which, according to Pori)liyry, was signified the world.” 

“ The shell of the mundane egg is said to bo outside of the seven 
spheres of which this system is composed : In the V. P. ii, 7, 19 
it is said 

“ These seven spheres have been described by me ; and there are 
also seven Patilas ; this is the extent of Brahma’s egg. The whole 
is aiirrouiKlcd by the shell of the egg at the sides, above and below, 
just as tlie seed of the wqoJ apple is covered by the rind.” 

This syatem, howpyer, it appears is only a very small part of the 
whcle of the universe ; in verse 24 it is added 

There are lh<»usHijds and ten tlioin?aiuls of thousands ol such 
mundane an/ hundred * of millions of millions,* 
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Indian mythology, when striving after sublimity and seeking 
to excite astonishment, often displays an extravagaiit and puerile 
facility in the fabrication of large numbers. Bui in the sentence 
last quoted, its conjectures are substantially in unison with the 
discoveries of modern astronomy ; or rather they are inadequate 
representations of the simple truth, as no figures can express the 
contents of infinite space.” Muir, O. S. T., vc'* i, p. 504. 

Eka — The one a synonym of Mahat, .rom its singleness. 
See Mahat. 

Ekachakra— 'One of the renowned Danavas, son of Danu and 
Kasyapa. 

Ekachakra — The city in which Bhima and his mother and 
brethren were advised by the sage Yy&sa to reside ; they dwelt 
there for a long time in the house of a brahman. It was in this 
city that Bhima destroyed the cannibal Vaka. ‘‘ In the neigh- 
bourhood there lived a giant, — the same sort of being as the 
modern earth-goddess of Orissa ; that is a demon who feeds on 
iiuman beings.” One day, it is said, the Pandavas heard a great 
noise in the house in which they were dwelling, and enquiring 
into its cause, were told that the demon compelled the king of 
Ekachakra every day to send iiim a great quantity of provisions ; 
and that Vaka daily devoured the man as well A the provisions ; 
and that on that very day the family of tho brahman was required 
to supply the man. While reposing in all inner apartment the 
P^^davas overheard the father, the mother, and the daughter, each 
urging a separate claim to be allowed to suffer for tho rest. 

The father commences, saying, that never would he be so base 
as to give a victim froni his house and consent himself to live ; 
but still ho expresses anxiety at not knowing how to provide a 
place of refuge for his wife, daughter, and little son, after his 
removal. He cannot, he says, surrender his faithful wife, — the 
sweet friend given to him by the gods ; nor his daughter, — whom 
Brahma made to be a bride, and the mother of heroes ; not yet his 
ion : ...but if he offer himself, sorrow will pursue him iu the world 
to come, and his abandoned wife and children will lie unable to live 
without him. 
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The wife next speaks, and chides her husband for yielding to 
grief, like one of lowly caste ; for, whueTer knows the Vedas, 
must know that — 

Fate, inevitable, orders all must yield to death in turn. 

Hence the doom, th* irrevocable,— it beseems not thee to mourn. 

Man hath wife, and son, and daughter, — for the joy of his own heart : 

Wherefore, wisely check thy sorrow, — it is I must hence depart. 

Tis the wife’s most holy duty,— law on earth without repeal, — 

That her life she offer freely, — when demands her husband’s weaL’* 

She goes on to argue, that he can support and guard the children 
when she is gone, but that she would have no power to guard and 
support them without him. Deprived of his protection, ‘‘ rude 
and reckless men,” she says, would come seeking their blameless 
daughter ; and helpless, and beset ou every side, she would be 
unable to chock the suit of Sudra lovers... She concludes, by 
saying, that her honored husband will find another wife, to whom 
he will be as gentle and kind as he has been to her. 

Hearing thus his wife, the husband fondly clasp’d her to his breast : 

And their tears they pour’d together — by their mutual grief oppress’d. 

When the daughter overheard fJie troubled discourse of her 
parents, she put in her claim to be the offered victim ; for, if they 
died before her, she would sink to bitterest misery : but, if she died 
to preserve them, she would then become immortal, and partake 
df bliss divine.” 

Whilst they were all thus weeping, the little son opened wide 
his eyes, and lisped out in broken accents : 

“ Weep not, father, weep not, mother ; oh, my sister, weep not so 

First to one, and then to th’ other,— smiling went he to and fro. 

Then a blade of spear-grass lifting, thus in bolder glee he said : 

With this spear-grasH will I kill him— this man-eating giant— dead.* 

Though o’erpowered with bitterest sorrow, as they heard their prattling boy, 

Stole into the parents’ bosom— mute and inexpressive joy.” 

Happily the child’s chivalry was not required. After some 
discussion the brahman reluctantly consented that Bhima should 
go himself to the Asura, and he set out with the ordained quantity 
of provisions, and wont on until he came to the banyan tree under 
which Vaka was accustomed to eat his meals. Bhima then ate up 
all the victuals that were in the waggon and refilled it with dirt. 
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Vaka then came forward ravenous with hunger, and finding 
nothing but dirt, struck Bhima in a great rage. They then tore 
up large trees by the roots and fought together until- not a tree 
was left. They then fought with their fists until the Asura was 
spent ; when Bhima seized him by the legs and I'cnt him asunder. 
The date of the stoiy is fixed in the age of Buddhism. Ekachakra 
has been identified as the modern Arrah. It was occupied by 
Brahmans who may be regarded as the later representatives of the 
Aryan population, while the jungle was evidently in the possession 
of the Asuras or Aborigines.* 

Ekadanta — The single-tusked. A name of Gunesa. 

Ekad agi — A ceremony performed on the eleventh day after the 
death of a relative. During the previous ten days the relatives 
are supposed to be mourning, and in a state of asaucha or impurities, 
so that no one can communicate with them. When Ek^dasi is 
pcrfonned the period of uncleanness ceases. 

Ekadasi is also the eleventh day after the new and full moon, 
observed by the Vaishnavas as a fast day. 

Ekalavya — The king of the Nish^das ; he was regarded as 
invincible by mortals but was attacked and slain by Krishna. 

Ekapadakas— A nickname or term of derision, found in the 
geographical accounts of the Pur^nas ; it means one-footed or 
rather, one-slippered, and is probably an exaggeration of national 
ugliness, or allusion to some peculiar custom, in the people to whom 
the term is applied. Professor Wilson thinks that such terms, of 
which there are many in the Purdnas, may have furnished the 
Mandevilles of ancient and modern times, with some of their 
monsters. 

Ekaparna, Ekapatala — Two of the daughters of Mend, the 
eminent wife of the great mountain Himavat. They performed 
great austerities such as could not be accomplished by gods or 
Danavas, and distressed both the stationary and moving worlds. 
Eknparnd (One leaf) fed upon one leaf. EkapaUld took only one 
pdUla (Bignonia) for her food. The foimer was given as a wife 
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to Asita Devala, tlie wise teacher of the Yoga. The latter was iu 
like mauner bestowed on Jaigisliavya. Muir, O. S T., yoI. iv, 

p. 367. 

EkashtiJea — The daughter of Prajapati, who through practis- 
ing austere- fervour, became the mother of the glorious Indra, and 
of Soma. According to other authorities, Indra is one of the sons 
of Knsyapa and Dakshayani. O. S. T., a'oI. y, p. 80. 

EkftVinsSii — The name of the collection of hymns created from 
the northern mouth of Rralima. * 

Ekoddishta-sradda — Obsequial oflerings on accouut of a 
kinsman recently deceased. These arc performed monthly. The 
proper period of mourning, is ten days, on each of which offerings 
of cakes and libations of water are to be made to the deceased, 
augmenting tlo number of cakes each day, so that in the last day 
tan cakes are presented. 

Elapatra*^Oue of the progeny of Kadrn, a pov/crliil serpent, 
with many heads. 

Elephanta — “ A small island about 7 miles in circumferciice, 
situated between the island of Bombay and the Maliratta shore, 
from which it is distant 5 miles, and 7 miles from the castle of 
Bombay. Its name among the natives is Gorapori ; that by which 
it is known to Europeans was derived from the figure of an 
elephant twice the size of life cut out of the solid black rock ou the 
ucclivitj of a hill about 250 yards from the landing-place. This 
figure is now completely dilapidated. At a short distance from the 
elephant stands the figure of a horse, also cut out of the rock. Ou 
this island is a remarkable templc-cavc. The entrance to this cave, 
or temple, occurs about half way up the’ steep ascent of the 
mountain or rock out of which U is excavated. Its leugth, 
measuring from the entrance, which is on the norlli side, is 130 
feet, and its breadth 123 feet ; the floor not being level the heigbt 
varies from 1,5 to l7i feet. The roof was Siuppovted by 26 pillats 
and 8 pilaster?', di.«<posed in four rows : but sevcial of the pillars 
arc broken. Each column stands upon h square pedestal and Is 
fiuicd. but instead of being cylindrical as gradnally enlarged 
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towards the middle. Above the tops of the columns a kind of 
ridge has been cut to resemble a beam about 1 2 iuchcs square, and 
this is richlj carved. Along tho sides of the temple are carved 
between 40 and 50 colossal figures varying in height from 12 to 1 5 
feet ; none of them are entirely detached from the wall. On tho 
south sidCj facing the main entrance, is an enormous bust with 
three faces, which is supposed to represent the triple deity, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The centre face is 5 feet in length. At the 
Avest side of the temple is a recess, 20 feet square, having in the 
centre an altar. The entrance to this recess is guarded hy eight 
naked figures, each 13^ feet higli, sculptured in a superior manner. 
The origin of this cave is quite unknown : it is frequently visited 
hy devotees for the purpose of offering prayers and oblations. — 
English Ejicgcloptsdia. 

EllftinXlia — One of the grdmad^^valas in Suiilhern indin — 
identified with Renukd, wife of Jamadagni, mother of Pnrasuitima, 
Ellamm^ is represented in a sitting posture, with a red skin, a 
fiery face, and four arms and hands. If any one is bitten by a 
poisonous serpent he calls on Ellamma for aid. Fisliermcn when 
in danger call on Ellamma and make vows to her. 

Ellora — A town in the province -of Aurangabad, and near to 
the city of Dowlatabad. In one instance, about a mile to the 
eastward of the village the side of a gi’eat mountain has been 
excavated, so as to give a level floor 150 feet wide by 270 feet in 
length. Tu the centre stands the rock-cut temple called Kailus, 
similar in form to the Pagoda at Tanjore It is between 80 and 90 
feet high, and is preceded by a large square porch, supported by 
sixteen columns. In the front of this stands a detached porch, 
reached by a bridge ; and again, in front of the whole, a gateway, 
connected 'with the last porch by a ro(ik-cut bridge, and flanked ou 
cither side by pillars or deepdans (Avhich word is literally lamp- post.) 
Two elephants, the siee of life, are also mentioned ; and all around 
the court are cloisters, with cells. And tho whole, pillars, 
cloisters, halls, bridges, and vimana, — are sculptured out of the 
rock, — Mrs. Manning, A. and M> /| VoL 7, p. 420. 

Elu^A dialed of the nucient Singluilcsc, which differs from the 

27 
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colloquial Siughalcbe, rather iu style than in stioicture, having been 
liberally enriched by incorporations from Sanskrit and Pali. Mr. 
Spence Hardy mentions a number of Buddhist works which are 
written in Elu. 

EmUSha — The name of the boar iu which Prajdpati became 
incarnate when he raised up the earth and extended it. Formerly 
this earth was only so large, of the size of a span. A boar called 
Emusha, raised her up. Her lord Prajipati, therefore, prospers 
him with (the gift of) this pair, the object of his desire, and makes 
him complete.’' 0. S. T., vol. i, p. 53. 

Ettaia— A place in the North-west of India, said to be the 
scene of a conflict between Krishna and Kali ; where some fine 
ruins still exist. 

Expiation — The Vishnu Parana says that “ suitable acts of 
expiation have been enjoined by the great sages for every kind of 
crime. Arduous penances for great sins, trifling ones for minor 
offences, have been propounded by Swdyambhuva and others : but 
reliance upon Krishna is far better than any such expiatory acts, 
as religious austerity or the like. Let any one who repents of the 
sin of which he may have been culpable, have recourse to this 
best of all expiations, remembrance of Hari ; by addressing his 
thoughts to Narayana at dawn, at night, at sunset, and midday, a 
man shall be quickly cleansed from all guilt : the whole heap of 
worldly sorrows is dispersed by meditating on Hari ; and his 
worshipper, looking upon heavenly fruition as an impediment to 
felicity, obtains final emancipation.” 

‘‘ This remembrance of Vishnu,” says Professor Wilson, “is the 
frequent reiteration of all his names ; hence the lower orders of 
Hindus procure a starling or parrot, that in the act of teaching it 
to cry Rama or Krishna or Radhi, they may themselves repeat 
these appellations ; the simple recitation of which, even il 
accidentally, irreverently, or reluctantly performed, is meritorious.*' 
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Faith— The paramount efficacy of faith is a tenet of the 
Yed&nta school ; particularly that branch of it which follows the 
authority of the Bhagavat Gita. In that work, and in many of 
the Farinas, passages relating to faith constantly recur. 

Fakir-Tho word Fakir is derived from an Arabic term 
signifying “ poor people,” and belongs strictly to those who profess 
Mahomedauism, not to Hindus. But the word Lb sometimes used 
by Europeans to designate till classes of monks, who subject 
themselves to austerities and mortifications. Some of them vow 
to preserve a standing posture during their whole lives, supported 
only by a stick or rope under their armpits. Some mangle their 
bodies with scourges or knives. Others wander about in 
companies, telling fortunes, and in other ways imposing on the 
people. Some go about as mendicants asking alms in the name 
of God. See Sanyasi. 

Feringahi — A name of Parvati or Devi. 

Fever — In the Vishnu Purina, Fever is personified, as an 
emanation from Maheswara, having three feet and three heads, 
(alluding, says Dr. Wilson, to the three stages of febrile paroxysms, 
or to the recurrence of tertian ague). Fever fought desperately 
with Vishnu in defence of the city of Bana. Baladeva, upon whom 
his ashes were scattered, was seized with burning heat, and his 
eyelids trembled : but he obtained relief by clinging to the body of 
Krishna. The fever emanating from Siva was quickly expelled 
from the person of Krishna by fever which he himself engendered. 
Bralima beholding the impersonated malady, bewildered by the 
beating inflicted by the arms of the deity, entreated the latter to 
desist ; and the foe of Madliu refrained, and absorbed into himself 
the fever he had. created. The rival fever then departed, sajring 
to Krishna, “ Those men who call to memory the combat between 
us .shnll be for ever exempt from febrile disease.” 
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Fires— Acconliug fo the Vifihnu Parana there are forty-nine 
fires. The Agui named Abhimani, who is the eldest bom of 
Brahma, had, by Sw^ha, three sons of surpassing brilliancy, 
Paraka Pn^imaua, and Suchi, who drinks up water : they had 
forty-five sons, who, with the original son of Brahma and his three 
descendants, constitute the forty-nine fires. According to the 
Vaya Purina, PAvaka is electric, or Vnidyutn fire ; Pavamdna is 
that produced ))y friction, or Nirmnthyaya, and Suchi is solar, 
or Saura fire. The Bhagavata explains these diflferent fires to be so 
many nppel Inf ions of fire employed in the invocations with which 
diflferent oblations to fire are offered in the ritual of the Vedas, 

Fire-Sacrificial — The ceremony of consecrating the fire and 
hallowing the sncrifieial implements is the groundwork of all 
religious acts amongst the Hindus, and may therefore be particu- 
larly dc-eribed : - ‘ First, the pyiesD smears with cow-dung a level 
piece of ground four cubits square, free from all impurities, and 
shelteicd by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the east, and places a vessel of water 
wjfh husa gra=b on his left ; then, dropping liis right knee, and 
resting on tijc span of his left hand, be draws with a root of kn&a 
grass a line, one span or twelve fingers long, and directed fow^ards 
the east. From tlie nearest extremity of this line he draws 
another at right lo it, twenty -.me fingers k>ug, and directed 

towards the north. Upon thh line he draws three others, parallel 
to the first, ^'^qu'il to it in lengti*, a»u! distant seven fingers from 
each other. The first line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow 
line, and is sacred to the earth ; the second is red, and sacred to 
fire ; the third black, and sacred to Brahma the creator ; the 
fourth blue, and sacred to Indra^ the regent of the firmament ; the 
fifth w'hite, and sacred to S6ma. He next gathers up the dust 
from the edges of these lines, and throws it away towards the 
north-east, saying, “ What was [herein] bad, is cast away and 
’he concludes by sprinkling water on the several lines. 

Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the 
sacrificial fire, be takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel 
whkh containd the fire, and throws it away, saying, ** I dismiss far 
* away carnivorous fire ; may it go to the realm o^ Varna, hearing 
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sia [hence].’* Ho then places 4he fire befo)*e him, saying, 
** Earth ! Sky ! Heaven !” and adding, “ this other [harmless] fire 
** alone remains here ; well knowing [its office], may it convey my 
** oblation to the gods.” He then denominates the fire according 
to the purpose for which he prepares it, saying, Fire ! thou art 
named so and so and he concludes this pai't of the ceremony by 
silently burning a log of wood, one span long and smeared with' 
clarified butter. 

Ho next proceeds to place the Brahman or superintending priest* 
Upon very solemn occasions, a learned Brahman does actually 
discharge the functions of superintending priest ; but, in general, 
a bundle containing fifty blades of hum grass is placed to represent 
the Brahman, The officiating priest takes up the vessel of water, 
and walks round the fire keeping his right side turned towards it : 
he then pours water near it, directing the stream towards the east ; 
he spreads ktisa grass thereon ; and crossing his right knee over 
his left without sitting down, he takes upon single blade of grass 
between the thumb and ring finger of his left hand, and throws it 
away towards the soutli-west coi ner of the shed, saying, “ What 
ivas herein bad, is cast away.” Next, touching the water, resting 
the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, and sprinkling the grass 
Avith water, he places ih^Brnhman on it, saying, “Sit on [this] seat 
until [thy] fee [be paid thee].” The officiating priest then returns 
by the same road by which he went round the fire ; and sitting 
down again with his face towards the east, names the earth 
inaudibly. 

If any profane word have been spoken during the preceding 
ceremony, atonement must be now made by pronouncing this text : 
“ Thrice did Vishau step, and at three strides traversed the 
“ universe : happily was his foot placed on the dusty [earth].” 
“ The meaning is, since the earth has been purified by the contact 
of Vishnu's foot, may she (the earth so purified) atone for any 
profane w'ord spoken during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with milk, 
curds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mixing them ; and 
the priest afterwards proceeds to name ibe earth in the following 
pvayor, which he pronounces with downcast look, resting both 
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hands on the ground : “ We adore this earth, this auspicious and 
most excellent earth : do thou, 0 fire ! resist [our] enemies. Thou 
dost take [on thee] the power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With blades of kuia grass held in his right hand, he must next 
atrew leaves of the same grass on three sides of the fire, arranging 
them regularly, so that the tip of one row shall cover the roots of 
the other. He begins with the eastern side, and at three times 
strews grass there, to covei' the whole space from north to jsouth ; 
and in like manner distiubutcs grass «n the southern and western 
sides. He then blesses the ten regions of space ; and rising a 
little, puts some wood on the fire with a ladle-fuU of clarified 
butter, while he meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of 
creatures. 

The priest then takes up two leaves of kuia grass, and with 
another Wads of the same grass cuts off the length of a span, 
saying, “ Pure leaves ! be sacred to Vishnu and throws them 
into a vessel of copper or other metal. Again he takes two leaves 
of grass, and holding the tips between the thumb and ring finger 
of his right hand, and the roots between the thumb and ring finger 
of his left, and crossing his right hand over his left, he takes up 
clarified butter on the curvature of the grass, and thus silently 
casts some into the fire three several times. He then sprinkles 
both the leaves with water, and throws them away. He afterwards 
sprinkles with water the vessel containing clarified butter, and puts 
It on the fire, and takes it off again, three times, and thus concludes 
the ceremony of hallowing the butter ; during the course of 
which, while he holds the leaves of grass in both hands, he recites 
this prayer : ‘‘ May the divine generator [Fis/inuJ purify thee by 
means of [this] faultless pure leaf ; and may the sun do so, by 
means of [his] rays of light : be this oblation efficacious.” 

The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thriefe turning 
therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with their tips the 
figure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on the outside of the 
bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his right knee, he sprinkles 
water from the palms of his hands on the whole southern side of 
the fire, from west to east, saying, “ Aditi ! [mother of the gods !] 
grant me thy approbation ” He does the same on the whole 
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western side, from ^outh to north, saying, Anumati ! grant me 
thy approbation and on the northern side, saying, “ Saraswati ! 
gi'ant me thy approbation.” And lastly he sprinkles water all 
round the fire, 'while he pronounces this text, “ Generous sun ! 
approve this rite ; approve the performer of it, that he may share 
its reward. May the celestial iuminury, which purifies the 
intellectual soul, purify our minds. May the lord of speech make 
our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding kusa grass'in both hands, he then recites an expiatory 
prayer ; and throwing away the grass, he thus finishes the hallow- 
ing of the sacrificial implements : a ceremony which necessarily 
precedes all other religious rites. 

He next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies, and in 
such form as arc adapted to the religious rite which is intended to 
to be subsequently performed. The sacrifice, with the three 
mysterious words, usually precedes and follows the particular 
sacrifice which is suited to the occasion ; being most generally 
practised, it will be the most proper specimen of the form in which 
oblations are made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each time a 
ladle-full of butter on the fire, saying, “ Earth ! be this oblation 
efficacious “ Sky ! be this oblation efficacious :” “ Heaven ! 
be this oblation efficacious.” On some occasions he makes a fourth 
offering in a similar mode, saying, “ Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! bo 
this oblation efficacious.” If it be requisite to offer a mixture of 
rice, milk, curds and butter, this is now done ; and the oblations, 
accompanied with the names of the three worlds, are repeated. 

There ore five fires, which were overcome and demolished by 
Vishnu. Their names are the Ahavaniya, G^rbapatya, Dakshina, 
Sabhya and Avasathya ; of which the three first have a religious, 
and the other two a secular character. The first is a fire prepared 
for oblations at an occasional sacrifice : the second is the household 
fire, to be perpetually maintained : the third is a sacrificial fire, in 
llie centre of the other two,^aiid placed to the south : the Sabhya 
is n tire lighted lo warm h party anti !iie Ava’^atlivn, the conimon 
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domcstie or culintry fire. Manu, iil, 100, .185, and Kulluka 
Bhatta’s explauatlou. 

Brahmaos who devote themselves to the priesthood have to 
maintain a perpetual fire. They have also to worship fire, making 
an oblaliou to it with this prayer : Fire ! seven are thy fuels ; 
scveu thy tongues ; seven thy holy sages ; seven thy beloved 
abodes ; seven ways do seven sacrifices worship thee. Thy sources 
are seven. Be content with this clarified butter. May this 
oblation be efficacious. 

The seven tongues of fire are enumerated Prana Aa, Araha, 
Vdvaha, Samvahay Vivahtty Parivaha, NivahOy all of which 
imply the power of conveying oblations, to the deities to whom 
offerings arc made. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit 
seven rays ; this perhaps may account for the number seven being 
BO often repeated.” — Colebrookc's Essays^ voL 7, p. 153. 

Frae-will — The Mimdnsa philosophy in effect denies the 
doctrine of free-will ; but endeavours to reconcile the existence of 
moral evil under the government of an all-wise, all-powerful and 
beneveie f Providence, with the absence of free-will, by assuming 
the past eternity of the univerae^ and the infinite renewals of 
worlds, into which every individual being has brought the pre-dis- 
positions coutriictcd by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively, 
without beginning or limit. 
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Oabhastimat— One of the niue divisions of Bharata varsha. 
Also the name of one of the divisions of Patila. 

OachchftB — One of the peoples enumerated in the Vishnu 
Puiina, but not identified. 

Oada— A son of Vasudeva by Bhadra ; 2 , The name of 
Bhima's formidable weapon. 

Qadhi — An incarnation of Indra, born as the son of B4ja 
Ku^mba. Ku^mba being desirous of a son, engaged in devout 
p3nance to obtain one who should be equal to India. Observing 
the intensity of his devotions, Indra was alarmed, lest a prince of 
power like his own should be engendered, and determined therefore 
to take upon himself the character of Ku8i.mba's son, Gi.dhi, the 
father of Viswimitra. 

Oahvaras — Dwellers in mountain caves. The mountains from 
Cabul to Bamian furnish numerous instances of cavern habitations. 

Ofijavithi — The second division (or Vithi) of the lunar 
mansions, iu the northern Avashtana. 

Galava — A Teacher .of the white Yajush, a branch of the 
Yajur Veda, imparted by the sun in the form of a horse. 

Games— There are many public games described in the various 
Puranas ; and an account of each will be found under its 
native name. 

Gananathas— Messengers of the gods. See Dutas. 

Ganapatyas— The worshippers of Ganesa, or Ganapati ; all the 
Hindus in fact, worship this deity as the obviator of impediments, 
and never set off on a journey without invoking his protection. 

Gandaki— A large river in Oude. 
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Qandhamadana— A liigh mountain south of the great mount 
Meru ; an cxIcuhvc forest of the same name is placed in ‘close 
proximity to the moiiutaiii. 

Gandhamadana- -One of tht generals in Rama’s army at the 
siege ('1 Lanka ; lie was wounded by the magical weapons of 
Indrajit juid left on tlie tield for dead, but was restored to life by 
ibe inedieiiiiil litubs hrouglil by Haiiumau from the golden hill 
Rislialia, on tlic crest of Kaila^a. Although he is represented as 
beiniT a large and poweifiil monkey, he is said to have been the 
‘ of Kuvera, ilu* g(*d of Avealth 

Of (L‘iiidlianiadau brave and bold 
I’lic father was the Lord of gold.” 

Gandhamojavaha-'A son of Swaphalka, by las wife Gandini. 

Gandhara— A prince, the son of Aradwat, a descendant of 
Dj'iibyn. Al$o, a large eoiuilry in the Avest of the Indus, named 
After GaiKlbaia. famous for its; breed of horses ; now Kandahar. 

Gandharba— One of Ihe nine dlviMons, or dwipas, of Bharata 
Vsr.sbii. 

Gandharbas or Gandharvas--( Southey ’s Glendoveers.) A 
race born from Lramlia, described in the Vishnu Fjuraua as “ born 
imbibing melody ; drinking of the goddess of speech they were 
burn, and thenec llieir appellation.” (Gam dbayantali). They 
arc a specie'; of demi-gods or angels, the musicians of heaven, 
inhabiting India loka, llie paiadise of the deities, and witnesses of 
the actions of men. They form the orchestra at the banquet of the 
gods. In the ci ealion of the second Manwantara they are called 
the illustrious Gandharbas, the children of Arisht^ and Kasyapa. 
Id the Vishnu Puranait is said, “in tlie regions below the earth, the 
Gandharbas, called Maueyas (or sons of the l^Iuui Kasyapa) who 
Avcrc sixty millions in number, had defeated the tribes of the 
Nagns or snake-gods, and seized upon their most precious jewels, 
and usurped tlieir dominion.” Narmadi, the personified Nerbudda 
river, was the sister of tlie Kigas, and on her aid being solicited, 
she went to Pnrnkutsa, and conducted him to the regions below 
the earth, ivhcre, being tilled with the might of the deity, ha 
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destroyed the Gaiidharbns. They originally belong to the latter 
Epic period, but figure more prominently in the Purauas. 

“The Gandharvas or heavenly bards had originally a warlike 
character, but were afterwards reduced to the office of celestial 
musicians cheering the banquets of the gods. Dr. Kuhn has 
shown their identity with the Centaurs in inune, origin, and 
attributes.” — Gorresio. 

Oandharba loka — The region of celestial spirits, the sphere or 
loka above the earth to which Siidras ni'e elevated after death 

Oandharba marriage-- A form of wedlock requiring no 
public ceremony, but which is ncvortlieless, recognised in ancient 
Hindu law as legal for kings and Avarriors. 

Oandharba veda — The drama, and the arts of music, dancing, 
etc., of which the Muni Bharata w'as the author ; and the Artha 
Sastrum, or Science of Government, a^ laid down first by Vrihasjiati 

Oandharbl— The daughter of Surnbhi, and parent of horses. 

Oandhari— The daughter of the Raja of Gandhi-ra, who waa 
married to the MaharAja Dhritaiashtni ; slie blindfolded her>elf on 
hearing that he was blind. She was the mother of the Kauravas, 
and is represented as a woman of superior character and abilities. 
She was summoned to the Council to ti-y to overcome the obduracy 
of her eldest son DuryodUaiia. The Mababbarata relates an 
affecting interview which she had Avilh Krishna after the slaughter 
of her sous in the great w^ar. 

Gandini — Daughter of Kasiraja : the followdiig legend of her 
birth is told in the V. P., “when the time of delivery arrived the 
child issued not from the Avomb, tAvelvc years passed awajr ami 
still the girl was uuborii. Then K^siiija sjiokc !o the child 
‘Daughter, why is your birth thus delayed ? coinc forth. I desire 
to behold you ; .why do you inflict iliis protracted suffering upon 
your mother ?- Thus addressed, the infant ansAvered, if, father, you 
will present a coav cvoiy day to the brahmans I shall at the end of 
three years more be horn.’ The king accordingly presented daily 
H cow to the brahmnus. and at the end of three years the damsel 
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came into the world. Her father called her Gindini, and he 
aubsequently gave her to Swaphalka when he came to his palace. 
G4ndini as long as she lived, gave a cow to the brahmans every day.** 

Oandiva— The name of a miraculous bow which Aijuna received 
as a present from Agni the god of fire. 

OandttSha^One of the ten sons of Sura, and brother of 
Visudeva. 

Qanesa^The son of Siva and Pdrvati the god of good luck, 
and remover of difficulties and obstacles ; addressed at the 
commencement of all undertakings, and at the opening of all 
compositions. He U thus the patron of learning. He is called 
Gantsa^ as presiding over the troop of deities attendant on 
^iva— the ganasy oi* companies of celestials in diva’s paradise. He 
is also designated Vin^yaka, the god of difficulties. 6an£sa is 
represented by an outrageous figure, half-man and half-elephant, 
in a sitting posture, with a large belly. His head is that of an 
elephant, and on it he wears a crown, while his ears are adorned 
with jewels and his forehead with sacred ashes ; of his four arms 
he elevates two, holding in the left hand a rope and iu the 
right an elephant goad. In his other two hands he holds in the 
right, a piece of his own elephant’s tooth which he once broke 
himself in a rage, and in the left, a pancake ; he is said to be 
fond of pancakes. His image stands in almost every house, 
and is worshipped by men and women, with offerings and all 
the prescribed ceremonies, especially when they are about to 
begin something important. This eminent position was assigned 
him as a compensation for the strange head he wears, which 
was put upon his shoulders when he lost his own, in infancy, 
by a look of the celestial S4ni— the Hindu Saturn. The goddess, 
seeing her child headless, was overwhelmed with grief, and would 
have destroyed Sani, but Brahma prevented her, telling S4ni to 
bring the liead of the first animal he should find lying with 
its head northwards. He found an elephant in this position, 
cut off its head, and fixed it on Gauesa, who then assumed the 
shape he at present wears. Durga was but little soothed when 
she saw her son with an elephant's head ; but, to pacify her. 
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Brahma eaid that, amoogs^ the worship of all the gods, that of 
Gan^sa should for ever have the preference. Shop-keepers and 
others paint the name or image of this god over the doors of their 
shops or houses, expecting from his favour protection and success. 
He is worshipped especially at the commencement of a wedding, 
as well as when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. No 
public festivals, however, in honour of Ganesa are held, nor any 
temples dedicated to him in Bengal, though stone images of the 
god are worshipped in the temples on the banks of the Ganges at 
Benares. 

Sir William Jones calls Ganesa the god of wisdom, referring, 
as a proof, to his having an elephant’s head. The Hindfis, 
however, in general, consider the elephant a stupid animal ; and 
to be called as stupid as an elephant” is a bitter taunt. He 
corresponds rather to the Roman Janus. In the south Oanesa is 
usually termed Vignesvara as he can prevent literary fame, if his 
worship be neglected. 

When Parasurima, who was a favorite disciple of Siva, went to 
Kailasa to visit his master, on arriving at the inner apartments, 
his entrance was opposed by Ganesa, as his father was asleep. 
Parasur&ma nevertheless urged his way, and the parties came to 
blows. Ganesa had at first the advantage, seizing Parasui'ima in 
his trunk, and giving him a twirl that left him sick and senseless ; 
on recovering, Rama threw his axe at Ganesa, who recognizing it 
as his father’s weapon (Siva having given it to Parasurima) 
received it with all humility upon one of his tusks, which it imme- 
diately severed, and hence Ganesa has but one tusk, and is known 
by the names Ekadanba and Ekadanshtra, (the single-tusked).— 
mison’s Worhs. Vol III, p. 107. 

Oanesa— A distinguished Hindu mathematician and astronomer 
who lived in a. d. 1520. 

Oanesa-upa-Purana — The main subject of this work is the 
greatness of Gan4sa ; and prayers and formulee appropriated to him 
are abundantly detailed. It appears to be a work originating with 
the Ganapatya sect, or followers of Ganfaa. Preface to Visknu 
Pur6na. 
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Oanga — The following is a brief summary of the origin of the 
Ganges, as detailed in several sections of the first part of the 
R&miyuna. Ganga was the daughter of Himavat king of moun- 
tains, and given by him to the gods. 

Sagarnking of Ayddhya had by one of his wives sixty tliousand 
sons. Whilst pcrfoiming the horse sacrifice, the horse was stolen. 
He commanded his sons to go and search for it. Not finding it on 
the earth, they dug down to Patala, where tliey found the horse 
feeding, and Kapila Muni near it in profound meditation. On 
being chaiged with the theft, he by one glance reduced them all 
to ashes. On accounf of their long absence, Sagara sent his 
grandson, Ansumat, to seek for them. He found their ashes, and 
the horse feeding near them. Unable to find water to pour on tlie 
ashes, he was directed by Kapila (wdio was a minor incarnation of 
Viblinn,) not to pour common water upon them, but now to take 
the horse and complete his grandfather’s sacrifice ; and be assured 
that bis (Ansumat’s) grandson should obtain for their ashes the 
heavenly Gauges. Sagara reigned 30,000 years ; Ansumat 32,000 ; 
his sou Dilipa 30,000 ; his grandson Bhagiratha intent, as his 
ancestors had been, on bringing down the Ganges, persevered in n 
long course of austerities. After 1000 years Brahma signified 
his pleasure by commanding him to ask a boon. He begged that 
the sons of Sagara might obtain water for their funeral rites ; 
that, their ashes being wetted by the celestial Ganges, they might 
ascend to heaven. Brahma granted his request on condition that 
he prevailed oii Siva to break the fall of the waters ; else the earth 
would be washed away. 

By further austerities he propitiated Siva, w^ho engaged to 
receive the goddess, and commanded her to descend. In anger 
she resolved to bear him down by her stream ; but he, aware of 
her proud resolve, detained her in his hair. When Bhagiratha 
applied to him for the waters, Siva reminded him that his request 
was only that he should receive’* the Ganges. Bhagiratha 
engaged in further austerities, and Siva being pleased with thein 
discharged the waters from his locks in seves streams ; one of 
which followed the king. As he led the way in a splendid chariot, 
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the Ganges followed ; but, ovei'fiowiag a sacrifice which Jahnu 
was performing, the enraged Muni drank up the whole, but was 
afterwards prevailed upon to discharge it from his ear. Thence 
the stream followed the king to P^tala, washed the ashes, and 
liberated his ancestors the sous of Sagara. 

Gangadwara — A sacred spot near Himavan, frequented hy 
the Rishis. It is the place where the Ganges descends to the 
plains, and celebrated as the scene of DakSha’s great sacrifice. It 
is now called Haridwar. 

Oara — One of the five sons of Usinara, a descendant of Anu. 

Garddhabas, Garddhabhins — A race of kings in the west 
of India, but not yet satisfactorily identified, though many learned 
conjectures have been made respecting them. 

Garga — An ancient sage, who having propitiated Sesha, 
acquired from him a knowledge of the principles of astronomical 
science, of the planets, and of the good and evil denoted by the 
aspects of the heavens. He is one of the oldest writers on 
Astronomy amongst the Hindus. According to Mr. Bentley his 
Sanhita dates 648 i;. c. The initiatory rites of Krishna and Rama 
were performed by the sage Garga, who was sent to Gokula by 
Vasudeva for that purpose. In the Bhagavata Garga describes 
himself as the Purohita or family priest of the Y'adavas. Garga 
n as also the name of one of the sons of Bhavaumanyu. 

Oargabliumi, Gargya— Two of the descendants of Alarka, 
according to the list in the V^yu PuriLna. 

Oargya — A disciple of Bashkali, and teacher of the Rig Veda ; 
also a Brahman, who, through arduous penance, liviug upon ijrou 
sand for twelve years, became the father of the hero Kalayavaua. 

Oargya — An etymologist and grammarian of much celebrity in 
Sanscrit Literature. 

Oargyas — The descendants of Gargya, who oltiiough Kshatriyas 
by birth became Brahmans. Professor Wilson says that all the 
authorities concur in this statement ; thus furnishing an additional 
instance of one caste proceeding from anoth«r 
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O&rniftXXAS — Hiudu or Buddhist priests mentioned by the 
geographer Strabo. They are represented as feeding on fruits, and 
wearing only a covering made of the bark of a tree. 

Oarudft — The kiug of the leathered tribes and the remorseless 
enemy of the serpent race. He was the sou of Kasyapa and 
VinatA. Garuda is always represented as the bird on which Vishnu , 
is carried and described as something between a man and a bird. 
Garuda is the vehicle of Krishna, appearing whenever he is wanted, 
and conveying his master with incredible speed to the most distant 
localities. When Krishna recovered the jewel mountain, he placed 
it, with the umbrella of Varuna, upon Garuda, and mounting him 
himself, ho set off to the heaven of the gods to restore the ear-rings 
of Aditi. Garuda is represented as a large white-necked kite or 
eagle. On the walls of many Vaishnava temples he is represented 
by tlie figure of a young man seated, with the palms-of the hands 
closed, and fingers pointed upwards, denoting reverence. ** He 
may be compared with the Simurgh of the Persians, the Anka of 
the Arabs, the Griffin of chivahy, the Phesnix of Egypt, and the 
bird that sits upon the ash Yggdrasil of the Edda.” — Griffiths. 

Garada Purana — Professor \VilsoD doubts wbetner a genuine 
Garuda Pui'Ana exists. The one he examined contained no account 
of the birth of Garuda. Only a brief notice of the creation ; and 
the greater part being occupied with a description of Yintas, or 
religious observances, of holidays, of sacred places, &c. It 
contained also treatises on astrology, palmistry, precious stones, 
and medicine. 

Garutwanta'-A name of Garuda. 

Gathin — The same as GAdhi, q. v. 

Gati~(Movement.) An allegorical personage, one of the 
daughters of Devahuti, and wife of Pulaka. 

Gatra-’Onc of the seven pure sages, a son of Vasishta. 

Gatravat— A son of Krishna by Lakshmana* 

Gadri — The name of PArvati as a girl before she became the 
bride of Siva. Also the name of a wife of Virajas. The wife of 
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YuvaiAfwas was named Gauri, and having incurred the imprecation 
of her husband became tlie Bahudu river. 

Oautama Sakya Sinha— See Buddha. 

Gautama — The founder of the Nyiya school of philosophy. 
Little is known of his personal history. He was born at Himalaya 
about the same time as Rkma. He married Alialya the daughter 
of Bramha, and lived as a very austere ascetic, the Ram&yana 
states, for thousands of years, in a holy hermitage adorned with 
fruits and flowers, daily performing religious austerities. 

One day when the sage was absent fr<nn liis dwelling, the mighty 
Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion for the wife 
of Gautama ; and he entered the hut in the disguise of the sage, 
and began to entreat Ahnly& : and she, knowing him to be king of 
heaven, in the wantonness of her heart yielded to his desires. As 
he was leaving the hermitage Gautama entered, and he was 
invincible even to the gods through the power of his austerities. 
Indra was overwhelmed with sadness ; and the sage beholding the 
profligate celestial, addressed him thus ; O depraved wretch, 
assuming my form you have perpetrated this great crime ! therefore 
from this moment you become a eunuch ! The sage then 
pronounced this curse upon his wife Ahalya ; O sinful wretch, for 
thousands of years shall you remain in this forest, abandoned by all 
and invisible to all, until RA.ma the son of Dasaratba, shall enter 
here, and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin and 
again approach me without fear. These words of the illustrious 
Gautama were all fulfilled. Bdmayana 49. For an account of 
Gautama’s philosopnical system, see ^yaya. 

Kumirila says : ‘In the same manner, if it is said that Indra 
was the seducer of Ahaly&, this does not imply that the God Indra 
committed such a crime, but ludra means the sun, and Ahaly4 
(from ahan and li) .the night ; and as the night is seduced aud 
ruined by the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahaly4.’— jlfox Muiler, A. S. Z., p. 530. 

The legend is thus versified by Mr. Griffiths : 

“ This was the grove — most lovely then — 

Of Gan tarn, O thou best of men, 
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J--ikc heaven luosi h*njoared by 

"Die Gt»dh M'Uh dweii above ibe sky. 

Heic w.th A hal va at hi?’ .;Je 
Hi'' fervid iabk the ascetic plied. 

Yeaib fl^d iii tliousands. On a day 
It chanced the saint had gone away, 

When Town -destroying India came, 

And saw the beamy of tiie dame- 
The lonu ihe God endued, 

And llic iair Aiialya wooed : 

' Lovf, sw«;et : sliould brook no dull delay, 
but Muitch the inoincutB w'hcu he may.’ 
biie knew him in the saint's disguise, 

Lord India of the Thousand eyes, 

Ibit touched by love/s unholy fire, 

She yielded to the God's desire 

‘ Now, Lord of Gods!’ she whispered, ‘flee, 
From Gautam save thyself and me.’ 

Trembling with doubt and wild with dread 
Lord India from the cottage fled ; 

But fleeing in the grove he mot 
The home -returning anchoret, 

Whose wrath the Gods and fiends would shuu, 
Such power his fervent rites had won. 

Fresh from the lustra! flood ho came, 

In splendour like the burning flame, 

With fuel for his sacred rites, 

And grass, the best of eremites. 

Tho Lord of Gods was sad of cheer 
To sec the mighty saint so near. 

And when tho holy hermit spied 
In licrmit’s garb the Thousand-eyed, 
lie knew the whole, his fuiy broke 
Forth on the sinner as he spoke : 

Because my form thou hast assumed, 

And wi ought this folly, thou art doomed. 
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For this my curse to thcc shall cling, 
llenccfortl) a sad and sexless thing.* 

No empty threat that sentence came, 

It chilled his soul and marred his frame, 

His might and god-like vigour fled, 

And every nerve was cold and dead, 

Then on his wife his fury burst, 

And thus the guilty dame he cursed : 

* For countless years, disloyal spouse, 

Devoted to severest vows, 

Thy bed the ashes, air thy food. 

Here shalt thou live in solitude. 

This lonely grove thy home shall be, 

And not an eye tliy form shall sec. 

When Rama, Dasaratha’s child, 

Shall seek these shades then drear and wild, 

His coming shall remove thy staiu, 

And make the sinner pure again.*’ 

Gautama — A Prajapati ; one of the seven Rishis of the seventh 
Manwantara. ^ 

Oavya — All that is derived from the cow ; milk and all 
preparations of or from milk ; these are proper to be offered as 
food to deceased aucestorsl The sacrifice of a cow or calf formed 
part of the ancient Sraddha. It then became typical, or a hull was 
turned loose, instead of being slaughtered. 

Gaya — A son of Havirdhana by Dishana a princess of the race 
of Agni ; also the name of a prince the sou of Nuhta, descended 
from Bharata ; also of one of the sous of Sudyiiniua, after hi.s 
transformation from Ila to a man. 

Gayatri — A metre created from the eastern mouth of Brainlia. 
The Gayatri is also the lioliest verse of the Vedas, not to be uttered 
to ears profane ; it is a short prayer to the sun, identified as the 
Supreme, ^and occurs ia the 10th hymn of the 4th section of the 
third Ashtaka of the Sauhita of the Rig Veda. 
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We meditate oq that excellent light of the divine-sun ; may he 
illuminate our miudB." Such is the fear entertained of profaning 
this text, that copyists of the Vedas not unfrequently refrain from 
transcribing it, both in the Sanhita and Bhashya. Pious brahmans 
every morning at sunrise scatter water, purified by the mystical 
Omkara and conse^ratec^by the G&yatri ; and by this water as by 
a thunderbolt the foul fiends are scattered. 

GtentOOS —The name formerly applied by Europeans to the 
Hindus, especially to the Telugu people 

Obatasrinjayaa— A people from the north-west, amongst the 
warriors of the Mahabliirata. 

Gbatotkaeba — Tlie son of Bhlma by a Bikshasi, or female 
fiend, Hidimba, whose brother he slew. The scene of these trans- 
actioiiR was ou the cast of the Ganges, and the Rikshasi may 
therefore mean a princess of some of the bordering tribes east of 
Hindustan, or between Bhoto and Ava ; all of whom eating meat, 
and following other impure practices might well he considered 
BakbhaMis or cannibals, by the Hindus. Heraroba is in fact 
applied geographi<‘ally to designate the western portion of Asam. 
Ghnlotkacha was slain by Kama with the javelin he had received 
from India. See Kama. — Wilson's Works^ Vol, ///, p. 297. 

Oborata — Terror. One of the properties assigned to percep- 
tible objects by the Sankya philosophy. 

Gbosba -A son of Lambi (an arc of the heavens.) 

Gbosba— (Ghosha.) A female mentioned in the Rig Veda to 
whom the Asvius gave a husband when she was growing old in 
her father’s house. O. S. T .7 Vol. V., p. 247. 

Ghosbavasi? —A prince, the son of Palindaka ; one of the ten 
Sungus, who governed the earth for a hundred and twelve years. 

Gbritacbi— A celestial nymph, one of those frequently engaged 
in the interruption of tho penances of holy sages . 

Gbritacbi — Tho wife of R4ja Kusanibha and queen ofMagadha ; 
the mother of a hundred daughters, all of whom Viyu the god of 
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wind, wiBhed to “ forsake tlieir mortal lot, and accompany him to 
the aky,” and on their refusal. 

** He beard the answer they returned 
And mighty rage within him burned, 

On each fair maid a blast he sent 
Each stately form he bowed and bent" 

They were afterwards married to Bramhadatta, Rija of K&mpiK, 
and by this means recovered their strength and beauty. 

" Soon as the hand of each yoong maid 
Id Bramhadatta's palm was laid, 

Defoimity and cares away 

She shone in beauty bright and gay." — Griffiths, 

Ohritftprishthft — One of the ten sons of Priyavrafa, according 
to the list in the Blikgavata ; which says that Priyavrata drove 
his chariot seven times round the earth, and the ruts left by the 
wheels became the beds of the oceans, separating it into seven 
Dwfpas ; it is uncertain which of them was given to Ghritaprishtha. 

Ohriteya — A prince, one of the sons of Randraswa, a descenoant 
of Puni, 

Ohritasamada — A son of Subdtra, and father of Sannaka who 
first established the distinctions of the four castes. V. P. 406. 

Oiri — One of the sons of Swaphalka by his wife G&ndini. 

Oirigahvaras — A race who lived in caves ; probably between 
Cabnl and Eamian, but their cavern habitations have not been 
satisfactorily identified. 

Oirivraja^A city in the mountainous part of Magadha near 
the wood of Dharmaranya. 

Oirivraja^ The. city of Raja Aswapati to which Bharata and 
Satrughna were sent. The Raja was the grandfather of the young 
princes and they were sent to him that they might be out of the 
way when it was resolved that Bima should be appointed Yuvaiija 
at Ayodhya 
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Oita-Govinda — Sougs of Krishna. It is also the title of 
a pastoral mythological dramatic poem in Sanscrit in praise of 
Krishna by Jayadeva. ftadha is in it identified with Lakshmi. — 
Sir ff\ Jones. 

Gobhana — A sou of Vahni, aud grandson of Turvasu, whose 
line failoil and merged into that of Puru, in consequence of the 
malediotion denounced on his son by Yayati, for refusing to take 
his f*ither\s infirmities on him. 

Goghliatas — A people who formerly resided in Gumania, part 

she Konkan about Goa. 

Godaveri — The river which still bears that name ; it is so 
called n all the Puranas. 

Gohamilkha— A mountain mentioned in the Vishnu Purina, 

hut not identified. 

Gokarna — A famous and venerated region near the Malabar 
( nn^'t ; celebrated as the scene of Raja Bhagiratlfs austerities, 

“The good Bhagirath, royal sage, 

Had no fair sou to cheer his age. 

He, great in glory, pure in will, 
l^ongiug -for sons was childless still. 

I'heu on one wish, one thought intent, 

Planning the heavenly stream’s descent, 

Leaving his ministers the care 
And burden of Lis state to bear, 

Dwelling in far Gokarna he 
Engaged in long austerity.” 

Gokula- The village in which the cowherd Nanda resided- 
when Krislina and Balarama were entrusted to his care, to be 
brought up as his own children, in order to escape the vengeance 
of Kansa. It was at G okula that the female fiend Putana attempted 
the life of the child Krishna, by giving him her breast to suck ; 
the infai.t Krishna sucked it with such violence that he drained it 
of thf* life and she expired 
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Golftka — A disciple of Sukalya, and teacher of the Vedu. 

Goloka — The highest world of all, and the residence of K”iflhna ; 
represented as indestructible while all else is subject to annihilation. 
Professor Wilson thinks this is an addition to the original system 
of seven worlds, in which we have probably some relation to the 
seven climates of the ancients, the seven stages or degrees of the 
earth of the Arabs^ and the seven heavens of the Mahoinedans, if 
not to the seven Amshaspeuds of the Parsis. beven, suggested 
originally perhaps by the seven planets, seems to liavc been a 
favourite number with various nations of antiquity. Amongst the 
Hindus it was applied to a vai’ictv of sacred or mythological 
objects, which are enumerated in averse in the Ilanuraans I^ataka 
K^ma is described there as piercing seven palm-trees with an arr^' ^ 
in which other groups of seven lake fright, as the seven ^teedr oi 
the sun, the seven spheres, the sev^^n ^lunis, the seven -cas, il 
seven continents and the seven mother.', of the god*-. 

OomSlllta — A mountain in llie Gliaut.s ; the name 

also applied to the country about Goa, the Koukan. Tbc inbabn- 
ants are sometimes termed Goman tas." 

Goxnati — A river in Ay(>dli}a or Oude. 

Gomatiputra — One of the Andhra kings, tlie son of Sivnswat 
who reigned 21 years. 

Gonds, or Khonds — One of the aboriginal or non-arjaii trih-r 
of India who now inhabit part of Orissa. They ha^o partially 
preserved what may be regarded as the piiinitive religion of 
Hmdustan — a religion that lias been designated devil w'orship, 
they sacriticc only to demons or malignant deities. 

Gopaa — Herdsman ; the designation of the inhabitants of 
Gokula, where Krishna spent his early days ; they afterwards 
emigrated to Vrindavana and were ihe associates of Krishna and 
Balarama, who joined heartily in v/hatever sportb amused the sons 
of the lierdsmcn. 

Gopalarkakshas— I’ribes of eastern India. 

Goparashtra — 'flie district of cowherds, that »S •>( Nomadic 
tribes. Gova or Kuva is an ancient name of the soul hem Koukau 
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Oopifl — The wived of tha Gojms or cowherds. Their sports 
with Krishna are narrated in detail in the Vishnu Purina, as also 
in the Bli&gavata, &c. The Gopis are said to have wept bitterl7 
when he left Gokula for Mathura. 

Gtoswala-'One of the five disciples of Sikalya, and teacher of 
the Rig Veda, 

Ootama— One of the twentj-eight VyAsas ; the arranger of 
the Vedas in (he twentieth Dwipara. 

Ootras — Families or tribes of brahmans. The names of the 
Gdtras were liable to confusion, particularly in later times, when 
their number bad become very considerable. But the respect 
which the bnilimans from the very earliest time paid to their 
ancestors, and the strictness with which they prohibited marriages 
between members of the same family, lead us to suppose that the 
genealogical lists, even at the present day, furnish in their general 
outlines, a correct account of the priestly families df India. All 
Brahmanic families who keep the sacred fires are supposed to 
descend from the seven Rishls. These are : — Bhrigu^ Angirai^ 
Vihamitra, Vdsisfhay Ka^gapa^ Att'i, Agaslyu, The real ancestors, 
however, are eight in number : — Jamadagniy Gautaina, and 
BharadvajOy ViivCurntray Vusishlay KaSyapa, Atriy Agastya^ 
The eight Gotras, which descend froiik tliese Rishis, are again 
subdivided into forty-iiine Gotras, and these forty-nine branch off 
into a still larger number of families. The names gtftra, vansa, 
varga, paksha, and gana, are all used in the same .sense, to express 
the larger as well as the smaller families, descended from the eight 
Bishis. 

A Brahman, who keeps the sacrificial fire, is obliged by law to 
know to which of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, 
and ia conseci*ating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who 
founded the Getra to which he belongs. Each of the forty-nine 
Gdtras claims one, or two, or three, or five ancestors, aud the 
names of these ancestors constitute the distiuctive character of 
each 66tra. Max Muller. A. S. L., p. 80. 

Cteva — An ancient name of the Southern Konkan ; it may 
imply the district of cowherds, that is of Nomadic tribes. 
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Oovardhana — A mountain near Matbura. The Vishnn 
Purina states tliat Krishna thus addressed the Gopas : Cattle and 
mountains ai'e our gods. Brahmans offer worebip with prajer ; 
cultivators of the earth adore their landmarks, but we, who tend our 
herds in the forests and mountains, should worship them and our 
kine. Let prayers and offerings then be addressed to the mountain 
Govardhana, and kill a victim in due form.’* ♦ * « • 

accordingly the inhabitants of Vraja worshipped tho mountain, 
presenting to it curds and milk and food : and they fed thousands 
of brahmans who came to tho ceremony. Indra, offended b}' the 
loss of his offerings, caused a heavy rain to deluge Gokuln. 
Krishna then to calm the troubled cowherds held up the mountain 
Govardhana as a large umbrella to shelter them aud their cattle. 
For seven days and nights it rained incessantly at Goknla, but the 
inhabitants were protected by the elevation of the mountain. The 
threats of Indi*)^ having been fruitless, Krishna restored the great 
mountain to its original site. Professor Wilson says that it seems 
not unlikely that this legend has some reference to the caves or 
cavern temples in various parts of ludia. A remarkable represen- 
tation of it occurs upon the sculptured rocks of Muhabalipur. 

Gtovinda — A name of Krishna, given to him by Indra after 
having preserved the cattle by raising the mountain Govardhana. 
Goviuda is he who knows, finds, or tends cattle. As the Indra of 
the cows he was called Goviuda. Pilgrims invoke Govinda when 
travelling to Tripati, &c. 

Ckivithi — A division of the lunar mansions : in the Central or 
Jkradgava Avasthaua. 

OramftdBVatas — Tutelar deities which are supposed to protect 
the fields, villages and towns from evil spirits ; and to ward off all 
sorts of plagues, famine, pestilence, war, confiagratlon, aud inunda- 
tion, and are, in short, regarded as beings w’ho can avert much 
evil, though they may not be able to bestow positive blessings. 
It is probable they are the gods worshipped by the Aborigines 
when the Aryans first came to India. In Southern India the 
GiAmad^vatas properly so called are Ayeuar, with his two wives 
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ruranic aud Rudkalai ; Ellamnia, Mariamma, Aukalainnia, Blia- 
drakali, Pidari, Cliainuiidi, aud Durga. 

OrSiDianis — TIic seven attendants on the >un’scar ; tlic agents 
in the distribution of cold, heat, and rain at tlieir respective 
season. Tliey t^re also called Yaksha^^*. 

6ranilll£tr — The Hindus and the Greeks are the only two 
iialions in the wrhole history of the world whicdi have conceived 
indepeiidejitly, and without any suggestions from others, the two 
sciences of Logic and Grammar.* Carefully collecting the facts 
brought to light by critical and pains-taking observation, they 
have claboiiitcd a -ysfem of Grammar, of gigantic dimensions, far 
surpassing anything that has ever been effected, in this branch of 
study, in any country or age of the world. Their greatest and 
most brilliant champion, in this science, is Paniiii ; yet many other 
grammarians helped to rear the stupendous fabric which now 
excites the admiration of mankind. And while they emulated the 
genius of the (’» reeks in generalising upon the results of their 
observations, they far outshine fliein in the correctness and exieut 
of their invesllgntioii'.t Sec Panini. 

Grantha — In the later literature of India. Grantlia was used for 
a voluinc, aud in granthakuti, a library, 'we see clearly that it has 
that meaning. But in the early literature, grantha does not mean 
fiustiikdj or Ijook ; it means simply a composition as opposed to a 
(radilional \\ ork. 

Gridhrika- A daughter of Ku‘?yapa and hi? wife Tamra, the 
parent of vultures. 

Grihastha--A honseholder i his duties are thus detined iu the 
Vislrnu Puraua. “ When the scriptural studies appropriate to the 
student have been completed, aud he has: received dismissal from 
hib Guru, let the icgcuerate mau cuter into the order of the house- 
holder ; and taking unto himself, with lawful ceremonies, house, 
wife, and wealth, di?charge to the best of his ability the duties of 
hi? station , satisfying the mane' with funeral cakes; the gods 
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with oblatioDs ; guests with hospitality ; the sages with holy 
study ; the progenitors of mankind with progeny ; the spirits with 
the residue of oblations ; and all the world with words of truth. 
A householder secures heaven by the faithful discharge of these 
obligations. There are those who subsist upon aims, aud lead nu 
erratic life of self-deuial, at the end of the term during whicJi 
they have kept hou.se. They wauder over the world to the 
earth, and perform their ablutions, with rites enjoined by the 
Vedas, at sacred shrines : houseless, and without food, and resting 
for the night at the dwelling at which they arrive in the evening. 
The householder is to them a constant refuge aud parent : it is hi:) 
duty to give them a welcome, and to address them with kindness ; 
and to provide them, whenever they come to hi,*^ house, witli a bed, 
a seat, aud food. A guest disappointed by a householder, who 
turns away from his door, transfers to the latter all his own 
misdeeds, and bears away his religious merit. In the house of a 
good mau, coutuinely, arrogance, hypocrisy, repining, contradic- 
tion, and violence are annihilated : aud the householder who fully 
performs this his chief duty of hospitality is released from every 
kind of bondage, and obtains tlie highest of stations after death.’’ 

Oudaras— A class of mendicants, deriving their name from a 
pan of metal, which they carry about with them, containing fire 
for burning scented woods at the house of tho.se from wdiom they 
receive alms. They do not solicit alms directly, but repeat the 
word Alakh, “ invisible” expressive of the indobcribable nature 
of the deity. 

Guha — The Raja of the Bhils who welcomed Rama at 
Sringavera, the border town between the kingdom of Kosala aud 
the country of the Bhils. After entertoiniug Rama wdth great 
liberality, the R^ja provided a w^ell-furnishcd boat in which his 
distinguished guest crossed the Gange.s. lie also afforded great 
assistance to Bharata when proceeding to the hermitage of 
Bharadwaja in seareh of Ri,ma. 

Guhas — The kings of Kalinga and Malieiidra : some parts of 
^Irissa and Berar. 
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OuhjTftS^^Tbe Dame of ft class of demigods who attend on 
Kttvera the god of wealth, and whose city is XUkapui*a. 

Onna — Quality, virtue, excelleuce. A property of all created 
beings ; three ai'e particularized, the 

1. Satwa, principles of truth or existence. 

2. Rijn, passion or foulness. 

3. Tamas, darkuess or ignorance. 

Ouptai — A name said in the Vishnu Pui'ina to be suited to 
Vaisyas and ^udras. 

Ouptas — A race of kings who reigned in Magadha. Th^ were 
Rijns of the Vaisya caste. Of the existence and power of the 
Guptas we have recently had ample proofs from inscriptions and 
coins, ns in the Chandragupta and Samudragupta of the Allahabad 
column, etc., in all which the legends are written in a character 
prior to the use of the modern Devan&giri and was curi'ent probably 
about the 5th century of our era. See Vishnu PurdnOf p, 480. 

Guru — ** A spiritual preceptor occupying in some measure the 
place of the confessor of the middle ages. He is regarded as a 
representative and vehicle of divine power, and therefore entitled 
to receive the most implicit obedience from his disciples. The 
Gurus are a class of priests carefully to be distinguished from the 
Purohita, who is a sort of domestic chaplain and must be married. 
The Gurus generally live in celibacy, though some are mairied. 
Each caste and sect has its particular Guru, who may be either a 
Brahman or a Siulra, and who exercises great authority and 
influence. He superintends those under liis jurisdiction and 
enforees the observance of the rules and customs of the sect. He 
can expel from cas^te, and some Gurus can-restore those who have 
been expelled. All Gurus do not possess equal authority. There 
is a gradation amongst them and the inferior Gurus frequently 
derive their power from the superior, and are sometimes deposed 
by them aud others appointed. 

When the people come into the presence of the Guru, they make 
iht Sashtanga, i. e., pro::tratiou of the eight member.^ and this, 
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when followed by ike Guru’s Asirvada, t. e., benedlcfioD, is effectual 
for the remission of all sins. The look eyen of a Guini has the 
same efficacy. The Prasada, t.c., the present which the Guru 
confers upon his disciples consists in things otherwise of small 
value, such as a portion of cow-dung ashes, to beautify the 
forehead, flowers that were previously offered up to idols, the 
crumbs from his meals, or the water in which he had washed his 
feet, which is preserved and sometimes drunk by those who 
receive it. These and other things of like nature coming from 
their holy hands, possess the virtue of purifying body and soul 
from all uncleauuess. 

But if the benediction of the Guru and the other little tokens of 
his favour, which he bestows on iiis disciples, have so wonderful 
an influence in attractiug the respect and reverence of the populace, 
his curse is thought to bo not less powerful, and fills them with 
teiTor and awe. The Hindus are persuaded that it never fails to 
take effect, whether justly or unjustly incurred. Their books are 
full of stoi'ies which seem to have been invented for the express 
purpose of inspiring this belief ; and, to add greater force to it, the 
attendants of the Guru, who arb interested in the 6ucce.ss of the 
impostor’s game, do not fail to recount nuiny marvellous stories 
respecting him, of which they pretend to have been eye-witnesses; 
and to avoid any possibility of detection, they lay the scene of the 
miracles in some distant country. 

The Gurus, in general, rauk as the first and most dis(4ngui6hed 
order of society. Those who are elevated to this great dignity, 
receive, in most cases, marks of reverence or rather of adoration 
which are hardly rendered to the gods themselves. But this is not 
surprising when it is understood tlint the power of controlling tlio 
gods is generally attributed to them, by which it is supposed they 
have the means of obtaining whatsoever the deities cau bestow. 

As a rule, the Gurus reside in a kind of monasteries or insulated 
hermitages, named Mntus. Tlie place of re‘iidence of the principal 
Gurus is commonly called Simh;i^au.^, i r., throne, and that of the 
inferior ones Pitha, ?\ e., scat. 

The great Gurus never appear in public except with great 
pomp : but it is when they proceed to a yisitation of their di.striot 
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that they are fseen surrouuded with their whole splendour. They 
commonly make tho procession on the back of an elephant, or 
seated in a rich palanquin. Some of them have a guard of horse, 
and are surroiiiidcd with troops both cavalry, and infantry, armed 
with pikes and other weapons. Several bands of musician.s 
precede them playing on all the instruments of the country. Flags 
in all the varieties of colour wave round them, adorned with the 
pictures of their gods. Soino of their officers take the lead, singing 
odes in their praise, or admonishing the spectators to be prepared 
to pay the mighty Guru, as he comes up, tlie honor and reveftneo 
which are due to liim. Incense and other perfumes are burnt in 
profusion ; new cloths are spread before him on the road. Boughs 
uf trees, forming triumplial iirchcs, are expanded in many places on 
the way through which he passes. Bands oC young women, the 
dancing girls of the temples, relieve each other, and keep up with 
the proccssiou, enlivening ii with lewd songs and lascivious dauces. 

During tho visitation, their principal object is to amass money. 
Besides the fines Avhich are levied from persons guilty of offences 
or any breaches of the ceremonies of the caste or sect, they often 
rigorously exact from their adherents a tribute to the utmost extent 
of their means. This is called Pada-kanika, i. e., feet offering. 
There is no affront or indignity which the Gurus are not disposed 
to inflict on any disciple, who fails, either from inability or 
uiiwillingneftS, to produce tlie sum at which he is rated, and in the 
last report, they threaten to inflict the curse. And such is the 
credulity of the Iliudu, and such is the dread of the evils he 
supposes to spriug from the malediction of a Guru, that this 
extreme dcnunciatiou seldom fails to exact the payment. 

The dignity of Guru descends, among the married, from father 
to son ; but upon the death of one who has lived single, a successor 
is appointed by some one of the grand Gurus, who, iu the exercise 
of this power, generally nominates one of his own dependants.”'- 
Dubois. 
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Haihaya, Haya— Two princes of tlie Yadava race, the sous of 
Sutajit, the family in wliicli Krishna was born. 

Haihayas — Descendants of Yadu. They conquered Bihu, and 
his country was overran by them, in consequence of which he fled 
into the forests witli his wives. The Haihayas were afterwards 
almost destroyed by Sagara, the postliumous sou of Bahu. Tiiere 
were five great divisions of the Haihaya tribe ; but from their 
common ancestor Yadu they are usually termed Yadavas. These 
tribes only appear after tlie Christian era. They arc thought to 
be of Scythian origin. The word hiya, a horse, is confirmatory 
CAidence of this. 

Haitakas — CausalUts ; either the followers of the Nyayu: or 
logical philosophy, or Bauddhas, those who take nothing upon 
authority, and admit nothing that cannot be proved ; or it is 
explained, those avIio by argument cast a doubt upon the efficacy 
of acts of devotion. 

Hala-A prince, tlie sou of Arishtakarman, one of the thirty 
Audhrabhritya kings, whose united reigns amounted to four 
Iiuudred and fifty-six years. 

Hansa—’A mountain in the north of Meru ; projecting from its 
base like a filament from the root of the lotus, V. P, 

Hanuman— 1 . The sou of the wind, or as he is sometimes 
represented, an incarnation of Vayu the god of the wind. He 
was the chief general of the monkey king Sugriva, who assisted 
Rama in his war with the giant Havana. When llama was in 
distress at tlie loss of his wife Sita, Ilaiiumaii was cmployciT as 
a spy ; and, after many researches discovci'cd that Sita was 
kept a close prisoner in Lanka. Four armies of monkeys and 
hears were diftpatched, hut only that to the south, under the 
cominaud of Hanunmn, met with any success, and brought back 
tidings of the losl *Sila. The story of HHuiimanV adventures in 
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Lauka is one of the best sustained efforts of pure imagination to 
be found in the Bamayaua. The exploits of the vast monkey 
hero, who could swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to the size of a man’s thumb ; are narrated in a Baron 
Munchausen style, sometimes ludicrous, soinetimes almost sublime. 
The following incidents majrbe mentioned : 

When Hanum&n arrived at the sea-shoi'e, opposite Ceylon, 
several of his companions offered to leap across, but Hanumftn 
alone was equal to so great a leap. 

** Then by Sampati's counsel led 
Brave Hauumau who mocked at dread, 

Sprang at one wild tt*emendous leap. 

Two hundred leagues across the deep.” 

Having discovered Sita in a giK>ve-of asoka trees attached to 
Biivana’s* palace, he gave proofs of his supernatural strength, and 
was then conducted into the presence of the king, where he 
announced himself as the aml>assador of his master, king Sugrfva, 
who demanded the restoration of Sita on behalf of Rama. This so 
irritated R&vana that he ordered Hanuman to be put to death, but 
Vibhishana, Ruvana’s brother, reminded him that the life of an 
ambassador was always sacred. It was therefore decided that he 
should be punished by having his tail set on fire. Hanuman then 
escaped from his guards, jumped on the house-tops with his 
burning tail, and set the whole city on fire. After having satisfied 
himself that Sita had not perished In Uic conflagration, and exhorted 
her to main tain her spirits and firmucss, he bade her adieu, aud 
sprang from a mountain w^hich staggered under the shock and 
sank into the earth. He then darted tlirough the air, rejoined his 
i!om panions on the opposite coast, and recounted to them the 
narrative of his adventures. When the monkeys returned to 
Sugriva, Rama learnt the hiding-place of Sita. Hanum&n described 
his interview with her, aud to attest the truth of his stoiy, gave 
Sita’s token to Rama, who praised the monkey general, enquired 
about the fortifications of Lanka, aud soon marched southwards, 
attended by Hanuman and the monkey army, to fight for Sita’s 
deliverance. 
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In the eonree of the bettle when Indngit the braveat of the aona 
of R&va^ had, by meana of magical weapona, inflicted terrible 
wounda on all the leaders of B4ma*B army, Hanumat flew to the 
Him&laya monntaina for fonr medicinal herba by which the dead 
and wounded might be restorod ; bnt the divine plants auapected 
hia object, and rendered themselves invisible. Upon this the 
irritated monkey chief tore up the mountain peak and carried it 
with all its contents into the camp of B&ma and Lakahmapa ; who 
with all the dead and wounded generals were instantly restored 
by the exhalations issuing from the haling plants. 

When Lakshmana was dangerously wounded, the physician 
Sushena said that a celebrated medicinal plant (mahaushadi)» 
growing on the northern mountain Gandha-midana, would cure 
him, Hanum^n undertook to fetch it and accordingly flew there. 
As he passed over Ayodhya and Nandigramu he was observed by 
Jdharata, who seeing a strange object in the sky prepared to shoot 
it; but Hanum&n descended, and arresting the an*ow, gave 
Bharata tidings of his brotbem. On reaching the mountain 
Gandha-midana, he was attacked by a terrible lULkshasa named 
Kdla-nemi, who had been sent by B4vana to kill Hanum&n. This 
demon first took the form of an anchorite, and persuaded Hanum^n 
to drink some water out of a lake where there was a monstrous 
crocodile. HanumAn, however, killed both the crocodile and Kila- 
nemi, and afterwards destroyed 30,000 gandharvas who attacked 
him. He then looked about for the plant, and not finding it, took 
up the whole mountain bodily in his arms, and deposited it, with 
its rocks, metals, forests, lions, elephants, and tigers, at the feet of 
Sushena, who knew well where to look for the plant, gathered it, 
and made Lakshmana breathe its healing exhalations. Hanumdn 
then restored the mountain to its place, killing with his feet and 
tail more Rdkshasas who attacked him on his way while he errje d 
the mountain, and was unable to usd his hands. 

When Bdvana was at last killed Hanumdn was sent by Rdma 
with a message to Sita, and subsequently sent to announce his 
return to Bharata.* 
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Haiiiuniui, of monkey kind, 

AV a- snii of ivlio breatlic^* the wind, 

Liuf tliiinderbolt in frnmo was he, 

And swift Garud’s self could flee. 

Ilaiiumau is now regarded as a. deini-god, and his whole race as 
sacred ; and because of thi^ monkeys are allowed to multiply 
indefinitely, and commit mischief of’ every kind, no one being 
willing to interfere with them. 

Hara — One of the eleven Rudras. Also a name of Siva, 
meaning the supremely powerful. 

Hari — A name of Vishnu, a> to the origin of which nothing is 
known. 

Hari-hara-putra — Vishnu, Siva's son, because he is said to 
ove his origin to llie union of Siva and Vishnu in a female form, 
called Mohini. A name of Ayenar, the chief male deity among 
tlie Gramadevata^. See Ayenar. 

Harikesa — Tlie name of one of the seven solar rays. 

Haris — A class of deities in successive Manwantaras. 

Harischandra — TJiesou of Tii^anku. king of Ayodha, a Hindu 
king of the Solai dynasty, a dc>ccndant of Ikshwaku, and a 
proiiiiijcut person in the Icgeiidaiy hi^'tory of aneicut India. In 
the Ailareya lirahinana he i" described a^ a king without a soil, 
though be had a hundred wive-. In his house lived, Parvata and 
Narada. He aj.kcd Narada ‘ Tell me what do people gaiu by a son 
whom they all w 1*511 foi 

Beiug a^ked iiy one. vci ae, Narada replied in ten verses : 

If a father sees the face of a sou, boru alive, he pays a debt in 
him, and goes to immortalily- 

‘ The pleasure which a father has in his sou is greater than all 
the pleasures that are from the earth, from the fire, and from the 
waters. 

• Always have the liitlieiK overcome the great darkness by a 
®[>n ; for a self is horn from his self; it (the ncw-boi'U Sclfi the 
•on) is like a ship, full of food, to carry him over. 
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‘ What is the flesh ? What is the skin ? What are the hairs ? 
What the heat ? Try to get a son, you Brahmans ; he is uudoubt' 
ediy the world. 

‘ Food is life for men, clothing is protection, gold is beauty, 
rattle is strength. His wife is a friend, his daughter is a pity ; 
but the son is his light in the highest world. 

‘ As husband he embraces n wife, who becomes his* mother, 
when he becomes her child. Having been renewed in her, he is 
born in the tenth month. 

‘ A wife is a wife (jay a) because man is born (jayatc^ again in 
her. She is a mother (abhuti) because she brings forth (abhiiti) . 
a germ is hidden in her. 

‘ The gods and the old ages brought great light unto her. The 
gods said to men : “ In her you will be born again/’ 

‘ There is no life for him who has no son. tlii'^ the animals also 
know. 

‘ The path which those follow who have sons and no sorrows, 
is widely praised and happy. Beasts and birds know it, and they 
have young ones everywhere.’ 

IIa\iug thus spoken, he said to him : ‘ Go to Varuiia the king, 
and say : May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to 
you.* The king assented, he w^ent to Varuna the king, and said ; 

• May a son be born to me and I shall sacrifice him to you/ 
Varuna said, ‘ Yes.* A son was born to him, called Rohitn. 
Then Varuna said to Ilarischandra : ‘ A son is born to thee, 
sacrifice him to me.’ Ilarischandra said : ‘ When an animal is 
more than ten days old, it can be sacrificed. May he be older than 
ten days and I shall sacrifice him to you.* 

Varuna asscuted. The boy was more than ten days old, and 
Varuna said : ‘ He is older now than ten days, sacrifice him to me.’ 
Ilarischandra said : ‘ When an animal’s teeth come, then it can be 
sacriQced. May his teeth- now come, and I shall sacrifice him lo 
you.’ 

Varuna assented. Hie teeth came, and Varuna said : His teeth 
have come, sacrifice him to me ’ Harilchandra said : ‘ When an 
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uinud'B teeth fall out, then it can be cacrificed. May his teeth 
ftll <mt| and 1 shnll sacrifice him to jou/ 

Vaiuna assented ; his teeth fell out, and Varu^a said : * His 
teeth have fallen out, sacrifice him to me.’ Harifichandra replied : 

* When an animars teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. 
May his teeth come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you.* 

Vanina assented : His teeth came again, and Varuna said : * His 
teeth have come again, sacrifice him to me.' Harischandra said : 

* When a warrior (ksbatriya) is girt with his armour, then he can 
be sacrificed. May he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. He was girt, and Varuria said : * He has 
been girt, let him be sacrificed to roe.’ 

Harifichandra assented. He addressed bis son and said : * Child, 
he gave you to me ; Death ! that I sacrifice you to him.’ The 
son said, ' No !’ took his bow, and went to the forest, and lived 
there for a year. 

And Varuna seized Hari^chandra, and his belly swelled. This 
Bohita heard and went from the forest to the village (grama). 
Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : ' For a 
man who does not travel about thei'e is no happiness, thus we have 
heard, 0 Bohita ! A. good man who stays at home is a bad man. 
Indra is the friend of him who travels. Travel.’ 

Bohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a second year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the village, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, 
and said : 

* A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches, he himself 
grows and gathers the fruit. All his wrongs vanish, destroyed by 
his exertion on the road. Travel !* 

Bohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a third year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, 
and caid : 

* The fortune of a man who sits^ sits (4se i it risers when he 
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rises ; it sleeps, when he sleeps ; it moves well when he moves. 
Travel I’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and Ihns he 
travelled a fourth year in the forest When he went from the 
forest to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, 
and said : 

* A man who sleeps is like the Kali age ; a man who awakes is 
like the Dvapara age ; a man who rises is like the Treta age ; a 
man who travels is like the Krita age. Travel !’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a fifth year in the forest. When he went from the forest 
to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said ; 

* A traveller finds honey, g traveller finds sweet figs. Look at 
the happiness of the sun, who Uwvelling never tires. Travel 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a sixth year. He met in the forest a starving Rishi, 
Ajigarittf the son of Sugavaia. He had three sous, Sunakpuccha, 
Sunahiephot and Sunolangula, Rohita said to him : * Rishi, I 
give you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one of these thy 
sons.’ The father embraced the eldest son, and said : * Not him/ 
* Nor hjm,’ said the mother, embracing the youngest. And the 
pai^uts bargained to give Suuahtepha, the middle son. Rohita 
gave a hundi-ed, took him, and went from the forest to the village. 
And he came to his father, and said : ‘ Father, Death ! 1 ransom 
myself by him.’ The fiither went to Varnna, and said : * 1 shall 
BiScrifice this man to you.’ Varuna said, * Yes, for a Brahman is 
better tlian a Kshatriya.’ And he told him to perform a Rajasfiya 
sacrifice Harikcbandra took him to be the victim for the day, 
when, the Soma is spent to the gods. 

VUvamitra was his Hotri priest, Jamadagni his Adhvaryu 
priest, FumAtAa, .the Bi-ahman, Agasyu, the Ady&tri priest. 
When Sunabiepha had been prepared, they found nobody to bind 
him to the sacrificial post. And Ajigarta, the son of SAyavasa 
said : * Give me another hundred, and I shall bind him.’ Tbej 
gave him another hundred, and he bound him. When he had 



been prepared and bound, when the Apri hymns had been sung, 
and he had been led round the fire, they found nobody to kill him. 
And Ajigarta, the son of Suynvasa said : ‘ Give me another 
hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They gave him another hundred, 
and he cabic whetting his sword. Then Sunahsepha thought, 

They will really kill me, as if 1 was not a man. Death ! I shall 
pray to the gods.’ ile went with a hymn to Prajdpati (Lord of 
the world), the first of gods. Prajapati said to him : ‘ Agni (fire) 
is the ncaiest of gods, go to liini.^ He went with a hymn to 
Agni, and Agni said to him : ‘ Savilri (the progenitor) rules all 
creatures, go to him.* Ile ^vent Avith a hymn to Savitri, and 
Savitri sai<l to him : ‘ Thou art bound for Varuna the king,’ and 
Vanina said to him : ‘ Agni is the mouth of the gods, the kindest 
god, praise him, and we shall set thee free.’ Thus he praised 
Agni, and Agni said to him : Praise the Visve Devah, and we 
shall set thee free.’ Thus he praised the Visve Devah, and they 
said to him : ‘ Jndra is the greatest, miglitiest, strongest, and 
friendliest of the gods, praise him, and Ave shall set thee free.’ 
Thus he praised liidra, and Tndra Avas pleased, and gave him in 
his mind a golden car, Avhich Sunahsepha acknowledged by 
another Averse. India said to him : * Praise the Asvinau, and Ave 
shall set thee free.’ Thus he praised the Asviuau, and they said to 
him : ‘ Praise Vshas (daAvn), 'and shall set thee free.’ Thus 
he praised Ushas Avith three verses. While each verse was' 
delivered, his fetters aatfc loosed, and Ilarischandra’s belly grew 
smaller, and Avhen the last verse was said, his fetters Avere loosed, 
and Harischaiidra Avell again.” A. S. L., p. 408-414. 

Ilarischandra is represented in all the legends as a king of great 
uprightness. The following stoiy illustrates this. Once Avhen all 
the gods and Rishis were assembled in Deveudra’s audience 
chamber, the latter asked Vasishtha, whether he kncwjof any one 
among men on earth who did never lust after another’s wife, nor 
speak a lie ; to Avhich the Rishi replied : “Yes, there is a disciple 
of mine, king Ilarischandra, he never spoke a lie.” On hearing 
this Visvamitra called out ; “ Harifichaudra is a deceiver and liar.” 
Then said Vasishiha : “ If Harischaudra is found to speak the least 
untruth, I will cease to be a Rishi and to come into this assembly.” 
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'‘Well/' answered Visvamitra, “if I find him altogether truthful, 
I will give him all the merit of my penance ; but I am afraid, you 
will at once tell him that I am about to try him.” Upon this 
Vasishtha took an oath, that lie would not at all go near the king 
till the matter was settled ; and Visvamitra went to Ilarischandra 
and tempted him in different ways, more especially through women, 
to speak an untruth ; but the king did not swerve from the truth. 
At lust the Rishi asked him far a large sum of money, and having 
received it, he returned it to him with the request to take care of 
it till he would require it. After a very long time Visvamitra 
came and desired all the money, together witli compound interest, 
which amounted to a sum exceeding the value of hi^^ kingdom ; 
but HariSchandra, in order to pay the sura, sold all he had, 
and also himself together wdth his wife and son. Subsequently 
he was separated from his wife Safyavati, and employed to hum 
corpses. Thou, behold, oue day, there comes a woman to have her 
dead child burnt, and he recognizes her as his wife by her Tali 
(the marriage-badge) ; which he reciuires of her as his wages for 
burning the child, and which she will not give away. While they 
yet talk, there come messengers to seize the woman, because she 
was suspected of having kidnapped a royal prince who happened 
to be very similar to her child. Being found guilty, she is 
condemued to death, and Harischandra is ordered to behead her ; 
and he is ready to obey : but, behold, suddenly the sword is turned 
into flowers, the child becomes alive, and the royal couple are 
restored to their former glory.” 

In consequence he was elevated with his subjects to heaven, 
from whence, having been insidiously led by Naradato boast of his 
merits, he was agaiu precipitated. His repentance of his pride, 
however, arrested his downwards descent, and he and his train 
paused in mid-air. The city of Harischaudra is popularly believed 
to bp at times still visible iu the skies. The iudignation of 
Vasishtlia at Vifiwamitra’s insatiablcuess produced a quarrel, iu 
which tlicir mutual imprecations changed them to two birds, the 
Sarali, a sort of Turdus, and the Baka, or Crane. In these forms 
they fouglit for a cousidcrablc term, until Brahma intcrpohcd, and 
»*Ccoiiciled Ihcnir The Bh.^gavata alluded U» llii&$tory, in iti notice 
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of Harifehandra ; but the Vdju refers the conflict to the reign of 
a differeut prince : According to the ^ira Pnrdna^ Harifichandra 
was an especial worshipper of that deity ; and hia wife Satyavati 
was a form of Jaj&» one of Durga*s handmaids. 

IIft.r iartt.vn.— A river mentioned in the Vishnu Pur&na but not 
identified. 

Harita — A prince the son of Yuvan&swa from whom the 
Angirasa Haritas were descended ; also a grandson of Harifichandra ; 
one of the five sons of Parfivrit^ and king of Videha. 

Haritas— The descendants of Harita, the son of Yuvanfiswa. 
They were brahmans w^ith the properties of Kshatrijas. 

Haritas— A class of gods in the twelfth Mauwantara ; one of 
the tribes of Aborigines, who occupy the hills and jungles. 

Haritaswa— A son of Sudyumna after his transformation from 
Ilfi into a man. 

Hari Vansa — The last portion of the Mahabharaia, and 
believed to be a comparatively recent addition to that work. It is 
chiefly occupied with the adventures of Krishna, but, as introductory 
to his era it records particulars of the creation of the^orld, and of 
the patriarchal and regal dynasties ; done, says Professor Wilson, 
with much carelessness and inaccuracy of compilation. 

Hari-varsha — A country to the north of Hemakuta and south 
of Nishddha. Also, the name of the nine sons of Aguidthra, 
king of Nishadha. 

Harsha— -(Joy). A son of Kfima (Love) by his wife Nandi 
(delight). 

Harsha Deva — A king of Kashmir who reigned between a. d. 
1113 and 1125, and the reputed author of the play called 
‘‘Ralnavali, or the necklace,** translated by Wilson, in the 
Hindu Theatre. 

Hamhavarddhana — A prince, the son of Yajuakrit, one of 
the descendants of Kshattravriddha. 
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SBUryakaha — Oac of the five sons of Priibu, according to the 
Bhigavata enumeration. 

Haryanga — A prince, the sou of Champa one of the 
descendants of Anu. Champa %vas the founder of Chanipapuri, a 
city of which traces still remain in the vicinity of Bh&gulpur. 

Haiyaswa — The son and successor of Dridlinswa. Dridhaswa 
was one of the three sons of Kuvalay&swa who survived the 
conflict with the Asura Dhuudu, all the others, to the extent of 
twenty thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven, having perished. 

Haryatwa was also the name of a son of Prishadaswa ; of 

son of Drishtaketu ; and of a son of Cliakshu. 

Haryaswas — In the Vishnu Puraua it is stated 'that Daksha, 
being commanded by Bramha, created living creatures. The 
creation and disappearance of the Haryaswas is thus described. 

In the first place he willed into existence the deities, the RIsliis, 
the quiristers of heaven, the Titans, and the suake-gods. Finding 
that his will-born progeny did not multiply themselves, he 
determined, in order to secure their increase, to establish sexual 
intercourse as the means of multiplication. For this purpose he 
espoused Asikni, the daughter of the patriarch Virana, a damsel 
addicted to devout practices, the eminent siipportrcss of the world. 
By her the great father of mankind begot five thousand mighty 
sons, through whom he expected the Avorld should be peopled, 
^arada, the divine Rishi, observing them desirous to multiply 
posterity, approached them, and addressed them in a friendly tone : 
* Illustrious Haryaswas, it is evident that your intention is to 
beget posterity ; but first cousider this : why should you, who, like 
fools, know not the middle, the height, and depth of the world, 
propagate offspring 1 Wheu your intellect is no more obstructed by 
interval, height, or depth, then how, fools, shall ye not all behold 
the term of the universe V Having heard the words of Nflrada, 
the sons of Daksha dispersed themselves through the regions, and 
to the present day have not returned ; as rivers that lose themselves 
in the ocean come back no more.” % 

Haryatma^Called also Uttoma, the Vyasa of the tweuty-first 
Dwapara.” 
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Hsista — A lunar miiD^ion in Govithi, in the Central Avashthiiiia. 

Hastin — 'H/e son of Suhotra and founder of the city of 
Ilasdnupiiia. 

Hastinapura — the namt* of the ancient cajntal of the Kurus, 
frequently inciitioi:cd in the Mah^hharatfl. The Vishnu Purana 
rci«lHslliat ii vrrxs loi]niIrd Ij Hastin, waslicd away hy flic (ianges — 
under fhc rci;;n of Nichakrn, win*, in coir-Of|ncnce of this event, 
had to remove tlie ^eal of hi? Government to Kantianihj — and 
at a later- pei-iod it was mulenniiied by Ralarania. It was situated 
uii the Oange-, and placetl by I.as^cn, in Ins map to the ludischc 
AIT( rthiijis Khh(Ii\ alionf 7<S“ loii", and 28" oO Int. 

Hastisiraa— A i i\er mentioned in the Vishnu Purana list, but 
not idcMitifu'd. 

Havirbha — (Ohlation-horn). Tire -wife of tire Rishi Pulastj'a, 
and mother of A^n^tyn. 

Havirdhana — 'J’he ^on of AularJdhana by lii«> wife Sikhaudini. 

Havishmantas- A cla^^ of pilri:., of the eorporcal order, 
living iu the .•>oIar sphere, son.-s of Angiras, and Pitris of Kslratriyas. 
Sec Pitris. 

Havya — According to lire VViyii Purana, one of the five sons of 
Atri after liis penance. 

Havyavahana— Tire fir e of the god^, thevon of Suchi. 

Hayasiras— The daughter ol' Vrishaparvan, the renowned 
Daunva, and wife of Kratu. 

Hema — The son of Ushadratha, a descendant of Yayati. Also 
the name of a river in tlie Vishnu Purana. 

Hemachandra'-l, The king of Vaisali, a place celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists as the chief seal of the labours of Sakhya 
and his first disciples— now Allahabad ; 2, A zealous and able 
propagator of the Jain doctrines in the twelfth century. He was 
well versed iu the peculiarity of the system which he taught, and 
may be regarded as a safe guide. lie was the author of a useful 
vocabulary termed the Ahhidana Chiti(amn7ii, and of a life of 
Maha lira. Wilson, 
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HemakUta — Ouc of tho boundai-y inoiintuius of (he earth, lyiii;' 
to the south of Meru. 

Hermit — See Vanaprastha. 

Heti--A. Ilakblia^, tlint always roiilob in the mhu’s car duriii;^ 
the mouth of Madha or Cliaitra, a^ one of its seven guardians. 

Hidimba — A hideous Asm-a and eauuibal, with yellow eyes 
and a horrihle aspect, but possessed of great strength. He lived 
in the jungle south of Vclranavata, and attacked the randavas on 
their march, but was killed by Bhima after a r>cvere eonirst. 

Hidimbi — The sister of the above wdio is described as beautiful, 
and Avas afterwards married to Bhima. 

Himavait — The king of inouiitaiiis. l*art of the biiowy range. 
Tho Avell-knowu range of mountains iioav called the Himalaya, 
forming the northern barrier of the Indian peninsula, coniuiniiig 
the highest elevations in the world. The Inius or JCmodns of 
classical Avriters. In Mythology IlimaAat is Jjiisband of the 
Air-nymph IMcuaka ; father of the river Gunga and of Durga or 
Uma, in her descent as Parvali to captivate Siva, and seduce him 
from the austcritic.s Avhicli he ]>iacticcd in llio.se nioiiiitaius. In 
tliis personification the name belongs to the Puranic ; as a 
mountain only, to the Ei^ic 

On account of the majestic heught ol* this inoiintkin range, and 
the apparent impossibility of reaching its .summit, tlie imagination 
of the ancient Hindus invested it Avith the most mysterious 
properties, and connected il'Avith llic history of some of their 
deities. In the Puranas, llimavat is placed to the south of 
the fabulous mountain Meru, Avhich stands in tlie centre of 
tho Avorld^ and described as the king of the moiiiilaui.s, avIio Avas 
inaugurated as such Avhen Prithii Avas installeil in llic government 
of the earLli. •As the abode of Siva, he is the goid of penitent 
pilgrims, Avho repair to hU .summit in order (o Aviu the favours of 
this tcrrilic god. His Avife was Mena, Aviioni the Pitris or 
demigods Vairajas, eugcndcied by the mere poAver of their thought. 

Hindi — One of the tongues of India ; it abounds in Sanskrit 
Avordb. and ha5 many dialects. Speaking generally (he tongues 
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spoken ill tlie whole of upper India, including the Punjab, from the 
Himalayan to ihe Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. Also 
the languages of Kauiaou and Garhwal, all along the Sob-Himalayan 
range as far as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect of the 
Gorkhns ; the Brij-Bhasha (or Baka as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges,) the Panjabi, Multaui, •Siiidl, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari and 
it is said Konkaui. The Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so highly 
polished as lo be classed as a distinct tongue. 

Hindus — The great bulk of the people known by this appella- 
tion arc the descendants of Scythian and Aryan immigrants, who 
ill bye-gone days, as conquerors, in search of a milder clime, 
left the cold regions of the north, some oif-shoots moving westward 
and others to the south. Remnants of Scythian languages arr 
found in Beluchistau, and the seat of the great Sanskrit speaking 
people was long in Kashmir, proving that one great high'vvay to 
the south, had been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Panjab. But between the valley of the Indus, 
and that of the Brahmaputra, there are twenty or thirty other 
passes in the Himalayas, through wliich the northern races could 
stream to the genial south. Amongst the first of these immigrants 
seemingly wore the Tamil races, belonging to the Turanian or 
Tartar family of mankind, a body of whom seem to have followed 
the course of the ludus and spread themselves over the peninsula. 
As to the date of their advent, however, history is silent ; but 
there seems nc doubt that great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time that it was invaded, 
and to a considerable extent conquered, by the Sanskrit speaking 
tribes of the Aryan family. In the north, the subjugation or 
ousting of the Tamiliaus from all rank and power was so complete 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became the language of the country, 
and the Kashmiri, the Panjabi, the Siudi,' the Guzerathi, the 
Hindustani and the Bengali, all of them with a large admixture 
of Sanskrit, are sister tongues known as forms of Hindi. South 
of the Nerbudda, however, it. is otherwise. Throughout the 
peninsula, the languages differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, and 
only admit Sanskrit words, in the same way that the Anglo-Saxon 
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admitted terms of law aud civilization from the Norman French. 
At the present daj, the south of India more largely represents 
the Tartar, and tlie north, the Aryan race. But the fair, yellow 
colored Aryans arc to be met with south even to Cape Comorin, 
and though mixing with the various Tamil nations, races and 
ti'ibes, for at least two thousand years, in physical form, com- 
plexion, intellect and manners, the Brahmanical and other Aryan 
families are as distinct as when their forefathers first came 
conquering from the north. The great Aryan migration, however, 
which seems to have received its first check south of the Aravali, 
took place between the fourteenth and eighth centuries before our 
era. Major Cunningham in his learned work on the Bhilsa topes 
(p. 15) us^ the term Aryan in allusion to the race of Aryya, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zendavesta, who starting 
from Ericene Vijo, gradually spread to the south-east, over Arya- 
vartha or Arya-desa, the northern plains of India, and to the 
south-west, over Iran or Persia : he adds that the Mcdas are called 
Apltol by Herodotus. The original meaning of the word is also 
said to have been equivalent to Upper Noble. It has also, 
however, been suggested that as the Aryans were originally and 
essentially an agricultural and therefore a peasant race, they may 
have derived their name from their plough. The Aiyans seem to 
have brought with them a servile race, or to have had amongst 
them a social distinction between the noble and the common 
people which has ever continued. As they conquered southwai'ds, 
amongst the Tartar races whom they found in the country, they 
reduced them everywhere to a state of slavery. 'They named 
them in fierce contempt Dasa or slave, and these formed the true 
servile race of Manu and other writera. Where the races who 
had preceded them retained their independence, these proud 
immigrants styled them M’hlechhas, a term which even to the 
present day, is intended to comprise every thing that is hateful or 
vile. In Vedic times, along the western coast of Hindustan dwelt 
other races, different alike from the Scythic tribes and from the 
Aryans of the Vedas — earlier colonizers or emigrants, most 
probably from Assyria and the west, — who had a civilization of 
their own. Mr. Wheeler divides the history of the JEIindas into 
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four great epochs correspouJi ug with the four great chauges in 
(licir religious belief : — 

1 —The A'edic age, which W’as characterised by the worship of 
the eleiiieiilaiy dcilies, such as Agui and India, and appears to 
liave prevailed In the I’anjab prior tu the disajipoarauce of the 
Saraswali river in the saiid. 

2 — The Brahinanic age, %vhich was characterised by the worship 
of lirahiiia, and a}>pears to have prevailed betweeu the disappear- 
ance of the Sai aswati in the sand, and the advent of Sakya Muui 
about u. c. ()00. 

o — I'he huddhi'^l age, w'hicli was characterised l»y Uie pursuit 
of Nirvana, and appears to have i>rcvailcd from about n. c. GOO to 
A. 1). SOO or 1000. 

4 — The Bialimauical revival, ^\hich was characterised by the 
"worship of incarnations of tleities, and appears to have prevailed 
from about A. u. 800 to tin* present time." 

Professor Wilson writes “The circumstances tliat arc told of 
tlie first piinccs have evident relation to the colonization of India, 
and the gradual exteiisiou of the authority of iicw’ races over an 
uniuhabiicd or uncivilized rogiou. It is commonly admitted, that 
the ]3ialiinaiiical religion and civilization were brought into India 
from withonl. Ceilaiiily, there are liibesoii the ]>orders, and in 
the licart of the counliy, avIio are still not Hindus ; and passages 
in the Ramayaiia, and Maliabharata, and ^luiiu, and the uniform 
traditions of the people themselves, point tu a jieriod wdicn 
Bengal, Orissa, and the whole of the Dakliin were inhabited by 
degraded or outeaste, that i.-, by barbarous tribes. 1'he traditions 
of the Puidiias confirm these vie^Ys : but they lend no assistance 
to the deteriiiinalioii of the quc&tiou whence the Hindus came ; 
whether from a central Asiatic nation, as Sir William Junes 
supposed, or from the Caucasian mouuluin.«, the plains of Babylonia, 
or the borders of the Caspian, aS conjectured by Klaproth, Vans 
Kcuuedy, and Schlcgcl. The aflinities of the Sanskrit language 
prove a common origin of the iiow^ widely scattered nations 
amongst whoso tliulccls they arc traceable, and rcndei it unques- 
tionable that tlioy must all have spread abroad irom home centrical 



Spot Iq that part of the glohc first inhabited by mankiiul, according 
to the inspired record. Whether any indication of such an event 
be discoverable in the Vedas, remains to be determined ; but it 
would have been obviously incompatible with the Pannuiik system 
to have referred the origin of Indian princes and principalities to 
other tliaii native sources. We need not therefon', expect, from 
them, information as to the foreign derivation of the Hindus. 

Wo have, then, Avholly iu'^ufficient means for arriving at any 
information coucerniirg the aiite-lndian ])criod of Hindu history, 
beyond the general conclusion derivable from tlic actual presence 
of barbarous and apparently, aboriginal tribes — from tlie admitted 
ju’ogressivc extension of Hinduism into parts of India Avhere it diil 
not prevail Avlieii the co<lc of Manu Avas compiled — from the 
general use of dialects in India, more or less copioii.-', Avhich are 
different from Sanskrit — and from the affinities of that language 
Avith forms of speech current in the AA'cstern avoiKI — tliat a people 
Avho spoke Sanskrit, and followed the religion of the Vedas, came 
into India, in some very distant age, from lands Avest of the Indus. 
Whether the date and circumstances of their immigration Avill 
ever be ascertained, is extremely doubtful : but it is not difficult 
to form a ])l;nisible outline of tlieir early site and progressive 
culoi.i/af ion. 

The earliest scat of the lliiulus within tlic confines of llindns- 
than, AA\as, undoubtedly, tlie eastern conlinc^of the Panjab. The 
holy land of Mann ami the I^n’ana‘^ lies betAATeu the DrishadAA^ati 
and SarasAvati riversv, — the Caggar and Sursooty of our barbaroiis 
maps. Various adventures of llic first princes and most famous 
sages occur in tliis vicinity ; aud tlic Asranias or religious 
domiciles of several of the latter arc placed on the banks of tlie 
SarasAvati, According to some authorities it Avas the abode of 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas and Purauas ; and agreeably to 
another, wheu on one occasion, the Vedas had fallen iuto disuse 
and been forgotten^ the Brahmans Avcrc again instructed in them 
by SarasAvata, the son of SarasAvati. One of the most distinguished 
of the tribes of the Brahmans is knoAvu as the Suraswata ; and the 
same word is employed by Mr. Coicbrooko, to denote that modifl- 
<^ntion of Sanskrit Avliich Is termed generally Prakrit and which 
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ill this case, he supposes to have been the language of the Saraswata 
uatioD, * which occupied the bauks of the river Saraswati/ The 
river itself receives its appellatioo from Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred litemture of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority. These indications render it certain, 
that, whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the 
country adjacent to the Saraswati river that they were first 
planted, and cultivated and reared, in Hindusthan. 

The tract of land thus assigned for thow fint establishment'of 
Hinduism in India, is of very circumscribed extent and could not 
have been the site of any numerous tribe or nation. The traditions 
that evidence the early settlement of the Hindus in this quai'tcr, 
ascribe to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, than 
of a secular character, and combine, with the very narrow bounds 
of the holy land ; to render it possible, that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community ; that they were a colony of priests, not in the 
restricted sense in which we use the term, but in that in which it 
still applies in India, to an Agrabara, a village or hamlet of 
Brahmans, who although married, and having families, and 
engaging in tillage, in domestic duties and in the conduct of secular 
interests aifectiug the community, are, still, supposed to deVote 
their priuoipal jsltcution to sacred study and religious offices. A 
society of this description with its artificera and servants, and, 
perhaps, with a body of martial followera, might have found a 
home in the Brahmavarta of Mauu, the land which, thence, was 
entitled * the holy,’ or, more literally, ‘ the Brahman region,’ and 
may have communicated to the rude, uncivilized, unlettered, 
aborigines the rudiments of social organization, literature, and 
religion ; partly in all probability, brought along with them, and 
partly devised and fashioned, by degrees, for the growing necessities 
of new conditions of society. Those with whom this civilization 
commenced would have had ample iuducemeots to prosecute their 
successful work ; and in the course of time, the improvement 
which germinated on the bonks of the Saraswati was extended 
beyond the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges . — Preface to 
V.P. 
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Hiranmaya — A mountsiinous country lying between the Sev6ta 
and Srinji ranges ; to the north of mount Meru. 

Hiranvat — The king of Sweta, installed by his father, the pious 
king Aguldlira, before he retired to a life of penance at Salagi^^ma. 

Hiranyagarbha — A name of Brahnia, ‘ he who was born from 
the golden egg.’ . 

In the Rig Veda Iliranyagarbiia is celebrated with all the. 
attributes of supremacy. In the 121st hymn of the tenth book this 
god is said to have arisen in the beginning, the one lord of all 
beings, who upholds heaven and earth, who gives life and breath, 
whose command oven the gods obo 3 % who is the god over all gods, 
and the one animating principle of their being. O- S, T., Vol, IV ^ 
PP- ^ 

Hiranyahasta — The son given by the Asvins to the w’ise 
Yadhrimati, in answer to her praj-ers. O. S. T. v., p. 217. 

Hiranyakasipu — A son -of Kasyapa and Dili; who became 
king of the Daityas, and usurped the authority of Indra, and 
exercised of himself the functions of the sun, of the air, of the 
waters, of fire, and of the moon. Having conquered the three 
wwlds he was inflated with pride, and enjoyed whatever ho 
desired. ‘‘He obtained the sovereignty of all the immorUils for a 
hundred million years.” (O. S, T., iv, 159.) Prahjdda, his son, 
remained devoted to Vishnu, and when ordered by hie father to 
be put to dcalli, Vishnu apj>eared as his deliverer, Hiranyakasipu 
was reconciled to his sow, but wms notwithstanding put to death 
by Vishnu as Narasimlia (the man-lion) and Prahlida became the 
sovereign of the Daityas. 

Hiranyaksha — Tlie brotJicr of the above, termed “ the invin- 
cible.” He was destroyed by Vishnu in his boar incarnation. In the 
Padma Puraiia it is said that this occurred in the first, or Matsya 
avatara : that Vishij^u in the form of a fish entered the ocean and 
destroyed Hiranyaksha. — Wilson's Worksj VoU ///., p, 58. 

Hiranyanabha — One of the desceudants of Rama, a pupil of 
Jaimiui, and teacher of the Sama Veda. He bad a large number 
of disciples who were termed the northern and eastern chaunters 
of the l^&man, and founders of schools. 
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Hiranyaretas-One of the ten sons of Priynvrata, according to 
the enumeration in the Bhigavata. 

Hiranyaroman-A L6kapala, regent of the North, son of 
Paijanya and Marichi. 

Hlada— One of the four mighty sons of Himnyakasipu. 
Hladini— The Gladdener ; the name of one of the seven rivers 
mentioned in the Kimiyana, in connection with the descent of 
Gangu. Only two, tlie Ganges and Indus, are known to 
geographers. 

Homa — A sort of bunit oflFering which can be made by 
Brahmans only. It is only made on special occasions, such as the 
celebration of a festival, the investiture of a young brahman with 
tlic sacred thread, maiTiages, and funerals. The method of making 
it is as follows : During the utterance of Manti'as, five species of 
consecrated wood, together with the Dharha grass, rice and butter, 
are kindled and burnt ; and the fire is then kept bai-ning as long as 
the festival or ceremony lasts. Great efficacy is ascribed to tljis rite. 

Hotri— The priest who recites the hymns at the performance of 
sacrificial rites. 

Hraswarman—Oue of the kings of Mithila, the son of 
Suvarparman ; sometimes sailed Hrasvaroma. 

Hn-' Modesty, An allegorical personage represented as one of 
the daughters at Daksha, and wife of Dliarma. 

Hridika— A YAdava prince, the son of Swayambhoja, and 
fother of Sura, in whose family Vishnu took a human foi-m. 
Hrishikesa— A name of Vishnu, meaning ‘ loid of the senses.’ 
Hmuas — The white Huns, or ludo-scythiaus, who were estab- 
lished in the Punjab and along the Indus, at the commencement of 
OUT era, as we know from Arrian, Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed 
by recent discoveries of their coins 

Hvtasana— The god of flame. 
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Ida— One of .the daughters of Daksha- who was married to 
Kasyapa. 

WhuMij ihwa — One of the ten sous of Priyavrata according to 
the Bhagavata. 

Idvatsara— The name of the third cycle or Tuga, of which 
five are enumerated, each cycle comprehending sixty*one solar 
months or 1,830 days. 

Ijikas, also Itikas— A people of the South of India. 

Ikahwla Ikahnmat i— The name of a river mentioned in the 
Ramayana and Vishnu Puraua, but not identified. 

Deshwaku— One of the ten sous of the lawgiver Mann. 
Vaivaswata, considered to be the first prince of the Solar dynasty ; 
be reigned at Ayodha the capital of Kosalq, in thb second or Treta 
yuga. He had one hundred sous, and is said to have been born 
from the nostril of Maun when he happened to sueez^ V. P. 

“ Ikshwiiku was the sou of Manit, 'the first king of Kosala, and 
founder of the solar dynasty or family of the fihlldraA of the Sun, 
tlic god of that luminary being the father of Mans. 

The following extract from the Rimayana gives the line of kings 
from Ikswaku to Bharata. 

“ From viewless nature Brahma rose. 

No change, no end, no waste, he knows. 

A son had he, Marichi styled. 

And Kasyap was Marichi’s child. 

From him Vivaswat sprang ; from him 
Mann whose fame shall ne’er be dim. 

Manu, who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvaku good and brave. 

First of Ayodhy&'s kings was be. 

Pride of her famous dynas 
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From him the glorious Kukshi sprang, 

Whose fame through all the regions rang. 

Rival of Kukslifs aucient fame, 

His heir, the great YLkukshi came. 

His son was Yana, lord of might, 

II is Anaraiiya, strong to fight. 

His BOD was Prithu, glorious name, 

From him the good Trisanku came. 

He left a sou renowned afar, 

Known by the name of Dhundum^r. 

His son who drove the mighty car 
Was Yuvannswa fearM in war. 

He passed away. Him followed then 
His son Mandhala, king of men, 

H is son was blest on high emprise 
Susandhi fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit, 

Dhruvasaudhi and Prasennjit 
Bharat was Dhruvasandhi’s son, 

And glorious fame that monarch won.*'— 

Dift — Before the birth of the sons mentioned above, the Manu, 
being desirous of sons, offered a sacrifice for that purpose to Mitivi 
and Yaruna j but the rite being deranged through an irregularity 
of the ministering priest, a daughter, Ha was produced. Through 
the favour of the two divinities, however her sex was changed, and 
she became a man named Sudyumna, q. v. 

Hftvilft — One of the sons of Dasaratha, who does not appear 
however to have achieved any distinction. 

Davila—The daughter of Triuavinda, became the wife of 
Yisravas, and mother of Kuvera the god of wealth. 

Il&vrit&“0_nc of the nine sons of Aguidhra, king of Jamba- 
dwipa. The region in the centre of which Mount Meru is situated 
was conferred on llavrita. 

Ilwcda — A celebrated demon, the son of Hlada. He is the hero 
of various legends hi the Purtoas. He had a cousin of the same 
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name, the son of Viprachitti, who was also distinguished amongst 
the Danavas. 

India, “ is bounded on the north and the east by the Himalaya 
mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by the sea. 
Its length from Kashmere to Cape Comorin is 1,900 miles; its 
breadth from Kurraehec to Sudiya, in Assam, 1,500 miles. The 
superficial contents ai*e 1,287,000 miles, and the* population, under 
British and native rule, is now estimated at 200,000,000. It is 
crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains called the 
Vindya, at the base of which flows the Nerbudda. The country 
to the north of this river is generally designated Hindustan, and 
that to the south of it the Deccan. Hindustan is composed of tlie 
basin of the Indus on one side, and of the Ganges on the other, 
with the great sandy desert on the west, and an elevated tract 
now called, from its position, Central India. The Deccan has on 
its northern boundary a chain of mountains running parallel with 
the Vindya, to the south of which stretches a table land of trian- 
gular form, terminating at Cape Comorin, with the western 
Ghauts, on the western coast, and the eastern Ghauts, of minor 
altitude, on the opposite const. Between the Ghauts and the sea 
lies a narrow belt of land which runs round the whole peninsula. 

Of the ancient history or chronology of the Hindus there are no 
credible memorials. The history was compiled by poets, who 
drew on their imagrnatiou for their facts, and the chronology was 
computed by astronomers, who have made the successive ages of 
the world to correspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies. The age of the world is thus divided into four periods : 
the saiyayuga extending to 1,728,000, and the second, or treta 
yuga, to 1,296,000 years ; the third, or the dwdpara yuya, 
comprises 864,000 years ; and the fourth, or kaii yuga is predicted 
to last 432,000 years. A kalpa^ or a day of Brahma, is composed 
of a thousand such periods, or 4,320,000,000 years. Extravagant 
as these calculationa may appear, they are outdone by the Burmese, 
who affirm that the lives of the ancient inhabitants extended to a 
period equal to the sum of every drop of rain which falls on the 
surface of the globe in three years. The dates given for the first 
three ages must, therefore, be rejected as altogeihei imaginary. 
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while the coiDmcncemeat of the fourth, or present age, which 
corresponds, to a certain degree, with the authentic eras of other 
nations, may be received as generally correct. 

India is designated by native writers Bharata Varsha, from king 
Bharat, who is said to have reigned over the whole country. That 
he did not enjoy universal monarchy in India is certain, though he 
was doubtless one of the earliest and most renowned of its rulers ; 
but this fact loses all historical value when we are told in the 
shasters that he reigned ten thousand years, and on his death was 
. transformed into a deer. Thus do wc plod our way tlirough 
darkness, and mystery ; at every step fact is confounded with 
fable, and all our researches end only in conjecture. The original 
settlers are identified with the various tribes of Biiils, Koles, 
Gonds, Minas, and Chuars, still living in a state almost of 
nature, in the forests of the Soane, the Nerbudda, and the Maha- 
uuddi, and in the hills of Surguja and Chota Nagpore. Their 
languages have no affinity with the Sanskrit, and their religion 
differs from Hinduism. In those fastnesses, amidst all the revolu- 
tions which have convulsed India, they have continued to maintain, 
unchanged, their original simplicity of habits, creed, and speech. 
They were apparently driven from the plains by fresh colonies of 
emigrants ; and these were in their turn conquered by the Hindus, 
who brought their religion and language with them from regions 
beyond the Indus, and, having reduced the inhabitants to a servile 
condition, br>anded them with the name of sudras. Of the four 
Hindu castes, three are designated the twice-born, which seems to 
indicate that they all belonged to the conquering race, although 
the term is now applied exclusively to brahmans. In the Institutes 
of Manu reference is also made to cities governed by sddras, 
which the twice-born were forbidden to enter, and the allusion 
evidently applies to sudra chiefs, who continued to maintain their 
independence after the Hindu invasion. 

The Hindus who originally crossed the Indus took possession of 
a small tract of land, 100 miles north-w^est of Delhi, about 65' 
miles by 30, which was considered the residence of gods and holy 
sages, while the brahmans appear to have subsequently occupied 
the country north of the Jumna and the Ganges, stretching to the 
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confines of north Bebsr. The India of the Vedan, of Manu, and 
the earliest writers was exclusively confined to the region north 
of the Nerbudda, and compnsed but a small portion even of that 
limited quarter. It was in the north that the four places of 
greatest sanctity were situated .during the early ages, though the 
Deccan now contains many places of distinguished merit. The 
north was also the seat of the solar and lunar races, the scene of 
chivalrous adveptures, and the abode of all those who are cclcbt^ated 
in the legends, tlie mythology, and the philosophy of the Hindus* 
Even in the polished age in which the Ramayau and the Mah^- 
bluirat were composed, the south was the land of fable, the 
dwelling of bears and monkeys, and it was not till a very late 
period that these apes and goblins and monsters were transformed 
into orthodox Hindus. It must, therefore, be distinctly borne in 
mind that the revolutions described in the sacred books of the 
Hindus belong to Hindustan and not to the Deccan.”* 

Indra — The king of heaven ; the king of the Devas ; is 
represented with four aims and hands, with two he holds a lance, 
in the third one the thunderbolt (Yajrayudhn) and the fourth one 
is empty. Sometimes he is drawn ns a white man sittUig on an 
elephant, with the thunderbolt in his right hand aud a bow in his 
left. His reign is to continue one hundred years of the gods, after 
which another individual from among the gods, the giants, or men, 
by his own merit, raises himself to this eminence. The sjicrifico 
of a horse one hundred times wull, it is said, raise a person to the 
rank of Indra. The Purfinas relate many stories of Indra, who is 
described as veiy jealous lest any person should, by sacred 
austerities or sacrifices, excel him iu religious merit, and tlius 
obtain his kingdom. To prevent these devotees from succeeding 
in their object, ho generally sends one of the celestial nymphs to 
draw away their minds, and thus bring them from their religious 
observances, induce them to return to a life of sensual graufication. 
It was Indra who stole the horse consecrated by king Sagara, who 
was about 'to perform for the hundretli time the sacrifice of that 
animal. 


Marahmaii's History of India, vol. 1. 
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Iiulra plays an important part in each of the three periods of 
Indian mythology, lo the earliest age he seems to have been the 
unknown mysterious heing who inhabited the sky, the fiimament 
between earth and the sun, who rode upon the clouds, who poured 
forth the rain, hurled Uie forked lightning upon earth, and spoke in 
the awful thunder. His character was at once beneficent as giving 
rain and shade ; and awful and powerful in the storm. He is the 
original of the Jupiter Tonans of the west, and the Thor of the 
north, and like them rose in the earliest ages to the first place, and 
the sovereignty among the gods. Fear, a stronger motive among 
men than gratitude, raised him above the elementary triad. In 
the Epic period he is the first person of the pure mythological 
triad, Inth’a. Agni, and Yama. In the Furanic age, when the 
powers of a Supreme Being \vere personified in the superior triau 
of Brahmi, Vishnu, ai[id Siva, Indra’s star decliues. He is no 
longer the principal divinity, hut only the chief of the inferior 
deities ; and, as such, is at constant war with the giants and 
demons, by whom he is for a time deposed. A curse from the 
Bish' Durvisa causes his power and that of the deities subject to 
him gradually to decline ; and he is defeated hy Krishna in a fight 
for the Parijata tree, which had been produced at the churning 
of the ocean, and planted by Indra in his own garden. An amusing 
RCCOjUnt of this battle is given in th^ Vishnu-Purana, p. 687. 
His wifels name is Sachi. He is lord of the eight Vasus. Th^ 
sage Gautama pronounced upon him the curse of wearing one 
thousand disgraceful marks ^ which ho afterwards turned to eyes. 
He ravished the daughter of Puloman, whom he slew to avoid his 
curse. He is borne on a white horse. The rain-bow is supposed 
to be his bow bent for the destruction of his foes, and thunderbolts 
are his w'capons. The heaven over which he rules, and which the 
other secondary deities inhabit, is, in the Epic age, called Swarga, 
and later, Indraloka, or Devaldka. His horse is Uchchhaihshravas ; 
his elephant, AiraVata ; his city, Amardvati ; his palace, Yaija- 
yanta. These details belong to the Puranic age.” (Thomson.)^ 
Dr. Muir writes Indra and Agni are said to be twin brothers. 
A variety of vague and general epithets arc lavished upon Indra. 
He is distinguished as youthful, ancient, strong, agile, martial, 
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heroic, bright, undecayiag, all-conquerir-g, lord of unbounded 
wisdom and irresistible power aud prowess, wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, &c. He has vigour in his body, strength in his arms, a 
thunderbolt in his hand, and wisdom in his head. * * * e 

The thunderbolt of Indra is generally det^cribed as having been 
fashioned for him by the Indian Hephaistos, Tvashtri, the artificer 
of the gods. Another instrument of warfare, a net, is assigned to 
Indra. ‘ This world was the great net of the great Sakra. With 
this net of Indra I envelope them all iu darkness.’ 

Invoked by his mortal .worshippers Indra obeys the summons, 
and speedily arrives in his chariot to leccive their offerings. He 
finds food provided for his horses, aud large libations of soma 
juice are poured out for himself to quaff. He becomes exhilarated 
by these libations, which are also frequently described as stimu- 
lating his Avai'like dispositions and energies, and fitting him for his 
other functions, even for supporting the earth and sky. He is 
said to have drunk at one draught thirty bowls of soma.” * * * • 
Thus exhilarated by soma juice, ** Indra hurries off escorted by 
troops of Mariits, aud sometimes attended by his faithful comrade 
Vishnu, to encounter fhe hostile powers in the atmosphere, who 
malevolently shut up the Avatery treasures in the clouds. These 
demons of drought, called by a variety of names, as Vrittra, Ahi, 
Sushua, Namuchi, Pipru, Sambara, Ufana, &c., armed on their 
side also, with every variety of celestial artillery, attempt, but 
iu vain, to resist the onset of the gods. Heaven aud earth quake 
with affright at the cfasli of ludra’s thunder. The enemies of 
Indra are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his 
iron shafts. The waters, released from their imprisonment, 
descend in torrents to the earth, fill all the rivers and roll along to 
the ocean. The gloom which had overspread the sky is dispersed, 
and ihe sun is restored to his position in the heavens. Constant 
allusions to these elemental conflicts occur iu nearly every part of 
the Big Veda ; and the descriptions are sometimes embellished 
with a certain variety of imagery. The clouds are represented as 
mountains, or as cities or fortresses of tlie Asuras, or atmospheric 
demons, wliich Indra overthrows.” 

Dr. Muir selects a great variety of passages as specimens of the 
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luuguage iQ which Indra is most commonly celebrated in the 
hymns. 11c adds, it 'itill be observed that tlie attributes whibh 
nre ascribed to him are chiefly those of physical snpi^iority, and 
of dominion over the external world. In fact be is not generally 
represented as possessing the spintual elevation and moral grandeur 
with which Varuna is so often invested.” Vol. V., p. 103. 

Thou Indra art a friend, a brother 
A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we, 

Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 
f'or thou art ours and we are thine. 

Thou art not deaf t tbongh far away. 

Thou hearest alt, whatever we pray. 

Preserve us friend, dispel otfr fears. 

/nd let us live a hundred years. 

And when our earthly course we’ve run, 

And gained the region of the sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee, 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee.” 

O. S. T., Vol V., p. 139. 

Indrani — The wife of Indra (called also S&chi) ia represented 
as an ever-bloomiug vii-gin, and whilst the dignity of i)ie king of 
the gods passes from one to another, she remains the wife of each 
succeeding Deveudra. Indrani, never a mother herself, had a. son, 
Chitraputra, born unto her of a cow, as a reward for the austerities 
which she practised in honour of Iswara, to the end that he might 
grant her a son. When Chitraputra was born from the cow, 
Indrani felt like a woman in travail, and her breasts became full, 
so that she could nurse the child. 

In the Rig Veda ono 8];)eakcr says ** 1 have heard that among all 
these females Indi'^ni is the most fortunate ; for her husband shall 
never at any future time die of old age.” The Aitarcya Brabmana 
alludes to a wife of Indra, called Prasalm. The Satap. Br. says 
indrani is India's beloved wife, and she has a head dress of all 
form?. 0. S. T. Vol, V., p. 82 
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Indras of the Manwantara--Eacli Manwantara has its own 
ludra. The lodra of the second Manwantara was Vipaschil ; of 
the. third, Susanti ; of the fourth Siva (also named Satakrata, as 
he obtained the honour his performance of a hundred sacrifices,) 
of the fifth Vibha ; of the sixth, Manojava ; of the seventh, 
Puraudara ; of the eighth, Bali ; of the ninth, Adhhiita ; of the 
tenth, Santi ; of the eleventh, Vrisha ; of the twelfth, Ritkud&ma ; 
of the thirteenth, Divaspati ; of the fourteenth, Suchi. 

Indra-dwipa — One of the nine portions of the Varsha of 
Bharata. 

Indradyuiniia — The king of Avanti, whcf erected the tendple 
of Vishnu at Purushottama Kshetra, and set up the image of 
Jagganatha, made for him by Visvakaiman. 

Indr^jit — The bravest and most powerful of the sons of Bitvann. 
His original name was Megha-nada, but was changed' by Brahmfi 
to Indrajit, in commemoration of the latter having obtained a 
victoiy over ludra. He was skilled in magic, could render himself 
invisible, possessed enchanted weapons, ifescribed as a kind of rope, 
which when thrown at an enemy became transformed into a serpent, 
and retained him in its folds. By means of these magical weapons 
he pierced a great number of warriors and indicted terrible 
wounds on all the leaders of Rama’s army ; viz., Sugriva, Angada, 
Nila, Jambavat, Nala, Tara, Sarabha, Sushena, Panasa, Gandlia-* 
madana, Dwivida, Kesari, Sampkti, Binata, Rishabha ; as well as 
on Rama and Lak^hmana, leaving them for dead. They were all 
restored by the exhalations issuing from the healing plants brought 
by Hanumau from Kailasa. All this occurred after Hanum&n had 
destroyed the great army of Rfikshasas sent against him by Biva^a, 
the latter being filled with dismay, ordered his son Aksha to go 
fortli, and he was also slain. Then R&vnna filled with grief sent 
for his famous sou Indrajit, and said go you and conquer this evil 
Monkey. Indrajit then ascended his chariot, drawn by four tigers, 
and went out at the head of a vast army to fight against the 
Monkey chief. The combat commenced, but Indrajit could not 
conquer until he bound Hanumfiu m the irresistible noose of 
Brahma. Afterwards Indrajit perfoi^med three sacrifices to Agni, 
and confined Rima and LaksfamAna in bis noose, and succesifully 
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charged the army of MookeyB. He was ultimately killed by 
Lakshmina, with an arrow given to him by Indra at the hermitage 
of Agastya. 

Indra-kila— A mountain of the Vishnu Purina but not identified. 

Indra-loka-* Amarivati, the heaven of Indra and Eshatriyaa, 
called also Swarga. It was built by Visvakarma, the architect of 
the gods, a son of Brahma. It is described as eight hundred miles 
in circumference, and forty miles high. Its pillars aie composed 
of diamonds ; all its thrones, beds, etc., of pure gold, as also its 
palaces. It is surrounded by beauteous gardens and pleasure 
grounds, interspersed with pools, fountains, etc., while music, 
dancing, and every sort of festivity entertain the celestial 
inhabitants. The audience chamber is so large that it accom- 
modates all the three hundred and thii'ty millions of celestiaU, 
together with the forty-eight thousand Rishis, and the multitude 
of attendauts. 

Indrftprftmita — A pupil of Paila and teacher of a Sauhita of 
the Rig Veda. Indrapramita imparted his Sauhita to his sou 
Mandakeya, and it thence descended through successive generations 
as well as disciples. 

Zndra-prastlia — The city of the Pindavas situated between 
Delhi and the Kutub. “ The pilgrim who wends his way from the 
modern city of Delhi to pay a visit to the strange relics of the 
ancient world which surround the mysterious Kutub, will find on 
either side of his road a number of desolate heaps, the dedris of 
thousauds of years, the remains of successive Capitals which date 
back to the very dawn of history ; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of depai Lcd ages as the sole remains of the Raj of 
the sons of P6ndu, and their once famous city of ludra-prastha.”* 
The Mahibhfirnta contains a poetical description of the flourishiug 
state of the kingdom under the rule of E&ja Yudhishthira. When 
he resolved on retiring from the world he gave the R^ of 
Hastiuapur to PariksLit the son of Abhimanyu, and the Raj of 
Indra-prastha to Yuyutsa, the only surviving son of Mah&rija 
Dritarishtrs. 


Wbaeler. 
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Indrasavami'—Tho Manu of the fourteeuth Manwantara, 
according to the Bh&gavata. 

Indriyatma— One with the senses a name of Vishnu, who 
is described bj five appellations. 

1. Bhut&tma, One with crated things. 

2. Prndhan&tam, One with crude nature. 

3. Indriy^tma, One with the senses. 

4. Param&tma, Supreme spmt 

5 . Xtma, Soiil, living soul animating nature and existing 

before it. 

Indumati DeviT-The daughter of the B4ja of Vidai'bha and 
wife of Aja. [See Aje ] 

Invat — A son of Arjuna bj the serpent nymph Ulupi. 

Iravati— The wife of the Rudra Bhava according to the 
Bh&gavata. 

bana— One of the eight Rudras of the Vishnu Pui*ana whose 
statue was the air. 

ba-A name of a month occurring in the Vedas, and belonging 
to a system now obsolete. It is one of the months according to the 
Vishnu Purina in which the sun is in his southern declination. 

bwara— Brahma in the neuter form is abstract supreme spirit : 
and Iswaiti is the Deity in his active nature, he who is able to do, 
or leave undone, or to do anything in any other manner than that 
in which it is done. Iswara is that which knows all things as if 
they were present. Mahat is also called Iswara from its exercising 
supremacy over all things. In Southern India Iswara is identical 
with Siva. All who profess the Siva mata (the religion of Siva) 
i*egard Iswara as the highest god in whose honour they have 
everywhere built pagodas, and celebrate many festivals. Iswara 
is also the name of one of the Rudras in the Viyu list. 

Itihaaa — Historical tradition taught by Vy&sa. It is usually 
supposed that by the Itihasa the Hah&bh&rata is meant. 

Ivilaka — One of the Andhra kings, the sou of Lambddara. 
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Jabalft— Tlie mother of Satynkama, who could not toll her son 
who was his father and to what gotm he belonged ; the sou liad 
consequently the utmost difficulty in obtaining permission to 
become a Brahma ehirin. See Satyakama- 

Jftbalas— Students of a branch of the Vdjasaneyi, or white 
Yajush. 

Jag^fifannatha*— This is perhaps the most famous form ol 
Krishna. The image has no legs, and only stumps of arms. The 
head and legs are very large. At the festivals, the Brahmans 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krishna having been accidentally killed by «7nra, a huiiter, ho 
left the body to rot under a tree. Some pious persons, however^ 
collected the bones of Krishna and placed them in a box. There 
they remained till King Indradyumna (a great ascetic) was 
directed by Vishnu to form the image of Jaggannatha, and put 
into its belly these bones of Krishna. Visvakaima (the architect 
of the gods) undertook to prepare it, on condition that he should 
be left undisturbed till its completion. The impatient king, 
however, after fifteen days, went to the spot ; on which Visvakarma 
desisted from liis work, and left the god without hands 6r feet. 
The king was much disconcerted, but on praying to Brahma, ho 
promised to make the image famous in its present shape. Indra- 
dyumna then invited all the gods to be present at the setting up of 
this image. Brahmi himself acted as high priest, ancl gave eyes 
and a soul to the god, which completely established the fame of 
Jaggannatha. This image is said to lie in a pool, near the famous 
temple at Jugganu!i>tha-kshctra (t. e. Jngganath’s field), near the 
town of Puri in Orissa, commonly called by the English, Jugger- 
nath*s Pagoda. 


• Vulg. “ Jaggernath:' i e. “ The Lord of the World. 
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There are many other temples to Jaggann&tha ia Beogal and 
other parts of India, besides that in Orissa, built by rich men as 
works of merit, and endowed with lands, villages, and money, at 
which the worship of the god is performed every morning and 
evening. 

There are two grent aut*ual festivals in honour of the god, viz., 
the Sniu-yiiitra in the nioutli Jyaistlia (May, June) and the Rath- 
yathra in the following month A^rha. These are everywhere 
most numerously attended ; but especially those celebrated at the 
great temple at Puri. Thither pilgrims from the remotest corners 
of India flock to pay their adoration at the hallowed shrine. 
Between two and three thousand persons, it is computed, used to 
lose their lives on the annual pilgrimages to this temple, and nof 
loss than 200,000 worshippers were present at the festivals, from 
which the Brahmans draw an immense revenue. Since tlic with- 
drawmeut of the large annual grant, however, which tlio British 
Government of India, till very recently, made to the Orissa Temple, 
the numbers attendiug these festivals have very greatly diminished. 
All the laud within twenty miles round the Pagoda” is considered 
holy ; but the most sacred spot is au area of about six huudred 
and fifty feet square, which contains fifty temples, the most 
conspicuous of which is a lofty -tower, about one huudred ami 
eighty-four feet in height, and about tweuty-eigbt feet square 
inside, in which the idol, v/ith his brother Bala-Rflma, and his sister 
Subhadra, is lodged. Adjoining aro two pyramidienl buildings. 
In one, about forty square, the idol is worshipped, and in the 
other, the food prepared for the pilgrims is distributed. These 
buildings were erected in a. d. 1 198. The walls arc covered with 
statues, many of which aro in highly indecent postures. The 
grand entrance is on the castcni side, and close to the outer wall 
stands an elegant stone column, thirty-five feet in height, the 
shaft of which is formed of a single block of basalt, presenting 
sixteen sides. The pedestal is richly ornamented. The column 
is surrounded by a fmcly sculptured statuo of Hanumdu, the 
monkey chief of the Rimayaua. The establishment of priests and 
others belonging to the temple has been stated to consist of three 
thousand nine hundred families- for whom the daily provision is 
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enormous. The holy food is presented to the idol three times a 
day. His meal lasts about an hour, during which time the dancing 
girls, the Devadasi, belonging to the temple, exhibit their profes- 
sional skill in an adjoining building. “ At the Suan-yitra (or 
bathing festival) the god is bathed by pouring water on his head 
during the reading of incantations. At the Rath-yati'i (or car 
festival) the can’iuge, containing the three images (which has 
sixteen wheels and two wooden horses) is drawn by the devotees, 
by means of a hawser, for some di&tance. On this occasion many 
cast themselves beneath the ponderous wheels and are crushed to 
death.’*— 5wia//, H. S. /*., p. 157. 

Jahnn — The son of Suhotra. This prince Avhilst performing a 
sacrifice, saw the whole of the place overfiowed by the waters of 
the Ganges ; being highly ofiended at this intrusion, he united the 
spirit of sacrifice with himself by the power of his, devotion, and 
drank up the river. The gods and sages upon this came to him 
and appeased his indiguatiou, and re-obtained Gauga from him in 
the capacity of his daughter. 

•* It chanced that Jahnu, great and good 
Engaged with holy offerings stood. 

The river spread her waves around 
Flooding his sacrificial ground. 

The saint in anger marked her pride, 

And at one draught her stream he dried. 

Then god and sage and bard afraid. 

To noble high-souled Jahnu prayed. 

And begged that he would kindly deem 
His own dear child that ho{y stream. 

Moved by their suit, he soothed their fears. 

And loosed her waters from his ears. 

Hence Ganga through the world is styled 
Both Jahunvi and Jahnu’s child.”— Griffiths, 

Jahnu is also the name of a son of Kuru. V. P. 

Jaheavi— A name of Gangi as the daughter of Jahnu, as 
related above. 
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Jaixnini — A pupil of Vyasa, and teacher of the Sama Veda* 
Also the name of a celebrated author in the South of India, who 
lived about the thirteeuth century. He wrote a free translatiou 
from the Sanskrit of the Aswamedhika Parva of the MahUbhs&rata, 
detailing the horse sacrifice. This work is acknowledged by all 
sects to bo the finest specimen of Canarese poetry in existence. 
‘ He has read Jaimiui’ is a proverbial saying, equivalent to ‘ he is 
an accomplished man.’ 

Jainas — The Jainas were a very numerous and important sect 
in the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian era. The founder 
of the system was Rishaba-deva, a Hindu, but the system itself 
was an off-shoot or after-growth of Buddhism with which it has 
many leading doctrines in common, but is distinguished from it by 
its recognition of a divine personal Ruler of all, and by its political 
leaning towards Brahmanism. The Jainas have left many 
monuments of their skill and powder in the fine temples built in 
different parts of the Deccan, as well as in the provinces of Me war 
and Marwar, which have been designated the cradle of their 
system. The literature of the Jainas is vei*y extensive, including, 
besides Puranas of their own, various works in grammar, astronomy, 
mathematical science, medicine, &c. They were the first lYho 
reduced the Canarese language to writing, and cultivated it to a 
high degree of perfection. The best Epic poem in the Tamil 
language, the Chintamani, is the vrork of a Jaina. 

“ The leading tenets of the Jainas and those which chiefly 
distinguish them from the rest of the Hindus, are, first, the denial 
of the divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas : secondly, 
the reverence of certain holy mortals, now termed Tirthankara, or 
saints, who acquired by practices of self-denial and mortification a 
station superior to that of the gods ; and thirdly, extreme and even 
ludicrous tenderness for animal life. 

“ The Jainas are still found in most of the provinces of Upper 
Hindustan ; in the cities along the Ganges, in Calcutta, but more 
especially to the westward. They are also numerous . in Guzerat, 
in the upper part of the Malabar Coast, and are scattered 
throughout the Peninsula. They still form a large and importan 
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divisioD of the population of Judin. The name of tlie sect means ‘a 
follower of Jinn, the latter being one of the denominations of their 
deified saints ; and’ as another name of these saints is Arhat^ the 
Jainas arc also called Arhattos. — Wilson, 

The following account of Jainism was written in Tamil by Munshi, Sastiam 
Aiyar. * ** The Jamas verily believe that their system alone was the primeval 
system of the world ; that all other systems were derived from it ; that some » 
of the learned professors of their system, by the fault of the time in which 
they lived, formed various other systems ; that Mdksha [bliss] can be obtained 
in this system and in no other ; that this alone is'the true system ; and that 
all other systems believe falsehood to be truth. 

The Jainas positively affirm that the world exists from all eternity, and 
that it will exist for ever, without being destroyed, and that it was not created 
by God, or by any other person. They moreover affirm that this world is 
divided into three parts, namely, the lower world, the middle world, arid the 
upper world ; and that below this world, there is a world called Adhogati 
[abyss, the nethermost hell], above which there are seven infernal worlds ; 
and above those again are ten Pavanalokcos, purifying worlds [Purgatories], 
above which is this world of earth ; above this again is the Jotiloka, world of 
light [starry w'orld] ; and that in tdiis our world of earth there are two worlds 
included, namely, the Vyantraloka, world of demons [devils], and the 
Vidyadharaloka, world of demi-gods; and again above these are sixtoen 
different kinds of Dcvalokas, worlds of the gods, over which is the Ahamin-’ 
draloka, world of Iiidra ; and above that again is the Mokshaloka, world of 
bliss ; where dwells the Lord of all these worlds, the Supreme Being, Called 
the Anadi-chitta-para-meshti [Etemal-intellectual-heavenly-dweller.] 

** They believe that this earth is sixteen cords high, and seven cords broad ; 
but this measurement is not within the comprehension of men ; it is known 
only to the wise. The seas and islands that arc situated on the earth cannot 
be perceived and estimated by man’s understanding. They affirm that in tlie 
midst of the earth is the great mountain Meru, and that to the South of it is 
situated the Bharata region, and to the North the Airavata region, and to the 
East and West is the Videha rngion. They also affirm that on both sides of 
Mount Meru are situated the three kinds of Bhogabhumi, fruitful* or 
felicitous regions ; and that the natives of these regions attain to great age 
and size ; that they Cfatinot interchange places and that while it is day in 
one of the lands, it is night in the other. The people of Videha also attain to 
great age and stature. 

'‘The Jainas considor Arugan to be their principal god, and worship him. 


From the CbinUmeni, By the Rev. H, Bower. Madrii. 1868 
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The popular name of this god is Jiuau ; and from this the appellation Jainaa 
is derived. To this god one-thousaud and eight sacred names are ascribed. 
His greatness .is such that the three worlds worship and adore him. His 
knowledge is so great that it extends simultaneously to all things sentient, 
and unsentient, to things that have been conceived and that will be conceived, 
to worlds and to worldless spaces. He is powerful to impart the knowledge 
of his doctrines simultaneously to all kinds of living beings, in their respective 
language, without the aid of mind, word, or body ; and this he docs of pure 
grace, and not from any selfish motives. He docs not possess the power 
[act] of creating anything, or of preserving anything. He is not subject 
to birth or death. He manifests groat grace, and love, and mercy, to all 
sentient beings. He is of infinite wisdom, of infinite intelligence, of infinite 
power, and of infinite bliss. It is he that in the beginning, with a view of 
causing happiness to all living beings, made known the twelve primeval Vedas. 
He is the possesBor of the triple- umbrella. He is without beginning and 
without end. He is the possessor of the three wheels of justice. He is 
represented with four holy faces, and as seated in the shade o'f the ashdka 
tree. He has forsaken the one hundred and forty-eight actions of life. He 
has declared that the Veda, the World, Time, Souls, Action, and Virtue are, 
like himself, imperishable and eternal objects. 

** The god Arugan has declared that there is no other god besides himself ; 
that all who worship and adore him will obtain bliss, and that those who do 
not worship him will not obtain bliss ; that all living beings will enjoy the 
fruits of their good or evil actions ; that by preponderance of evil, souls enter 
hell, and by preponderance of good, they enter the world of the gods ; but 
when good and evil are equally balanced, they are bom as human beings ; 
when evil alone exists, they are born as irrational- animals ; and when both 
good and evil are destroyed, then they are liberated. Since Arugan has 
declared these things, the Jains firmly believe them to be true doctrines, and 
since all other systems have been intermediately introduced by certain 
persons, they positively affirm them all to be false systems. 

** As Time is considered to be eternal, it is iuciestructable in its nature, and 
is divided into twu sorts, v. the Utsarpini and the Avasarpini time. The 
Avasarpini time has six stages, viz., good-good time, good time, good>bad 
time, bad-good tifaie, bad time, and bad-bad time. In like manner the 
Utsarpini time has six stages, only that it begins at the bottom of the list 
with bad-bad time 'and goes backwards. In the Utsarpini time, beginning 
from bad -bad time, the .age and stature of incn increase, as that of the waxing 
moon. But in the Avasarpini time, beginning from the good -good time, the 
age and stature of men decrease, as that of the waxing moon. The increase 
and decrease of stature is up to six thousand Vila [bows], and down to a 
cubit. The increase and decrease of age will be from three psllams. 
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to fifteen years. Tliis account of pallams is not to be understood 
by men. In the above specified sis divisions of time, the first consists 
of four krores of krores of oceans of years. The second consists of three 
krores of krores of oceans of years. The ‘third consists of two krores of krores 
of oceans of years. The fourth, one krore of krores of oceans of years, save 
forty-two thousand years. The fifth consists of twenty thousand years. Tho 
sixth also consists of twenty thousand years. This account of oceans is not 
to be understood by men. The stage in which wc now live is the fifth, viz., 
the bad time. When the two sorts of time, viz., the Utsarpini and Avasarpini 
times run out, it is said to be a Yugam. Utsarpini means the age of tnciease, 
and Avasarpani means the age of decrease. 

“ As the present is the Avasarpini time, we must infer that the three good 
stages of time have already passed by, and that the Bharata region, and the 
Airavata region have both been Bhogabhumis, fruitful lands. The people of 
those times, as before stated, had stature of body, and length of age adequate 
to the times. The people of those times forty -five days after their birth, 
became perfect men, and were well up in all sciences, and attained all 
knowledge by themselves, simply from the plastic power of the time. 
Moreover in these three stages of time there was no light of the sun or of 
the moon ; but day and night were formed from the reflection and non- 
reflection of the Kalpaka trees. Those people at death entered the world of 
the gods, and did not go to hell. And they were not subject to the ordinary 
physical evils connected with disease, the discharges of the body, &c. 

Thus after the existence of the Bhogabhumi, when yet there was one. 
eighth of time, in the third stage, fourteen Manus were born. It was in the 
time of these Manus that the sun and moon, the stars and clouds appeared ; 
division of time into years and months, the equinoctical or solstitial course, 
the lunar half-mouth or fortnight, the six seasons, the day of twenty-four 
hours, and the day as distinguished from night, were instituted ; means of 
warding off the evils arising from wild beasts were discovered ; rivers, tanks, 
rc-servoirs, mountains, and a variety of means of livelihood were brought into 
use. Of the above mentioned Manus, the fourteenth is said to have been 
Nabhi Maharajah. In the reign of this Maim, as the people were born with 
the Liiiibilical cord, the name Nabhi was given. In his reign clouds appeared, 
and it rained. Then appeared trees and various kinds of com. By this Mauu 
rsen were taught to cat fruit andgmiu, and the way of preparing food ; and 
he also pointed out the way of weaving cloths from cotton, and of wearing 
them ; and the use of flowers, garlands, perfumes, and ornaments, to adorn 
Ihc prr.-noii, came into vogue. 

**Thid N:i,blil Mahai'ajah is said by some to be Brahma. His consort was 
Muriidcviammal. In his reign was born the first incarnated personage named 
Vrtihabha Tirthuukani. After him were born twenty-three Tiiihankaras, 
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equal to himself. In their days, the twelve Chakravartis, the nine Baladevas, 
the nine Vasudevas, and the nine Frativasudevas were all born in the fourth 
stage. These sixty-three persons were called Salaka purushas, divine 
personages. 

The twenty-four Tirthankaras, without the instruction of a Guru, were 
skilled in the circle of the sciences, knew the five Kaliyanas or ceremonies of 
the gods, were worshipped by the four classes of the gods, and at 
their very birth were endued with the three kinds of knowledge ; 
they also had the fourth kind of knowledge, by the exercise of which 
they were cognizant of the thoughts of all living beings, and they also 
possessed the fifth kind of knowledge called Kevalajnanam [spiritual 
knowledge,] by which they were instantaneously cognizant of all things done 
in all the worlds- They sat exalted on the throne in the temple called 
Samibhavasaranam, constructed by the Devendras. They were the possessors 
of the triple-umbrella and the Ashoka tree ; they were believed in as gods 
over^ods, as omniscient, as lords of the three worlds, as removers of sin and 
bestowers of heavenly bliss, as persons prf^ised by all living beings, as 
poBsefisors of divine attributes, as bearing the one thousnd and eight divine 
appellations, as having the one thousand and eight divine marks on their 
sacred bodies, and as manifesting abundant grace, love, and mercy to all 
living beings, and pre-eminent in imparting instruction in their respective 
languages to the inhabitants of the celestial and the terrestial worlds, to 
those of the Nagaloka, Vaiyantriloka, and Jotiloka, and also to irrational 
animals, and inculcating the virtues, such as not killing, Ac., prescribed in 
the twelve Vedas. As these twenty-four Tirthankaras are incarnations of 
wisdom, and are divine personages who appeared in the world and attained 
the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, the Jainas consider them to be Swamis 
equal to the divine-natured Arugan, who exists in this Avasarpini time* And 
accordingly they build temples in honour of these Tirthankaras, and make 
images like them of stone, wood, gold, and precious gems, and considering 
these idols as the god Arugan himself, they perform daily and special pujas 
[worship], and observe fasts, and celebrate festivals, in their honour. 

** They moreover say that id the time of Viishaba Tirthonkara, and in the 
reign of Baradeswara, the first Chakravarti, the four castes, namely, the 
Brahman, the Eshatriya, the VaiBya, and the Sudra, were instituted -in 
connection with this system. 

** They moreover- allege that in the time of Vrishaba Bwami, who was the 
first Tirthankara, the Saiva system was first introduced ; and about the same 
period, by the fault of the time, one hundred and six heterodox sects were 
established by Afarichi, a Prajapati [Patriarch] ; and that from the time of 
Vimalaswami. the 13th Tirthankara, the Vaishnava sys^m was introduced j 
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and that in the time of Paraswanatha, the 20th Tirthankara, Mahomedanism 
w.as establiBhed. They also say that there are three hundred and thirty-six 
false systems of religion. 

They moreover affirm that during the period of the 20bh Tirthankara, by 
the fault of the time, Yagam, animal sacrifice, was first introduced by an 
Asura named IfahakaleBuran ; and after the introduction of these Yagams, 
temples were built for Siva and Vishnu. 

** Moreover, as it is declared in the Jaina Vedas that all the gods worshipped 
'by the various Hindu Sects, namely, Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, Qanapati, 
Subramaniyan, And others, were devoted adherents of the abovementioned 
' Tirthankaras, the Jainas therefore do not consider them as unworthy of their 
worship; but as they are servants of Arugan, they consider them to be 
deities of their system, and accordingly perform certain pujas in honour of 
them, and worship them also. 

As Jaina temples and idols arc to be seen in all villages and countries, 
and in some places even underground, it is evident that the Jaina system, 
as declai’ed in their Vedas, was the primeval system of the Hindus. As 
moreover, when the Jaina Vedas arc carefully examined, there will be found 
in them many things calculated to benefit mankind ; and since Jaina idols 
are to be found in all countries ; and as the deities worshipped by others arc 
believed to be devotees of Arugan ; and as all the precepts of Arugan point 
only to what is good to all sentient beings ; and by the great doctrine that 
no sentient being whatever, even a tree, should be destroyed ; and as 
there are many things in the system beyond the reach of man's understanding, 
and which can by no means whatever be comprehended ; and as it is evident 
from their Vedas as well as from experience, that all other systems originated 
among themselves through the fault of the time, from misunderstandiiig, and 
from a variety of other causes ; it is evident that this system was the 
primeval one. 

**The Jainas are divided into two parties, the Swetambara^ and 
Digambaras. Though both parties have the s.ame Veda, they disagree in a 
few things. The Swetambaras have many Thternal divisions, and the 
Digambaras also appear to have a few internal divisions. 

** The Jainas arc prevalent in the North. Their tenets and observances are 
the following : They believe that not to kill any sentient being is the greatest 
viHiie ; not to tell lies, not to steal other men’s goods, not to covet other 
men’s wives, and to desire moderately such things os money, grain, house, 
garden, land, vehicle, clothing, &c. ; these four ordinances they consider of 
equal impoi*taiice with the injunction not to kill. 

' “ Moreover, not to cat at night, and to drink water strained, are held to be 
high virtues. And not to drink toddy, or honey, or arrack, are also believed 
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to be important injunctions. They are also forbidden to eat figs, the fruit of 
the bftnian, the peepul, the koli and the jujube, as well as the snake-vogetable, 
the calabash, gunjah (bhkng), opium, onions, assafsetida, garlic, radish, 
mushroom, &c. Such articles, and others which have much seed in them, 
they will not so much as think of eating even in an emergency where death 
is imminent on such abstinence ; and any kind of flesh meat they will not 
even inadvertently touch with the hand. 

“ These and similar observances are enjoined on those who live in the 
domestic state ; and if we were to write largely upon them many books 
would be required ; we shall, therefore, abridge what we have to say. They 
have in fact twelve thousand injunctions to observe. But regarding those 
who live in the ascetic state, as much time will be required both to write and 
to read, we have not ventured to describe them. However, it is necessaiy to 
know that they firmly believe that there is no final liberation [bliss] in the 
domestic, but only in the ascetic state ; nor is liberation to be attained by 
females, irrational animals, or Sudras, nor by celestial, nor infernal beings ; 
and they moreover hazard the assertion that during the fifth and sixth 
stages of time there is no liberation for any one ; and they show that Time 
alone is the cause of this evil. They also affirm that there are always three 
less nine krores of Munis [ascetics] on earth. 

'* The Jainas hold that the function [act, work] of the Divine Being is to 
exercise love and mercy to all living beings, and reveal to them the Vedas, in 
order that they may walk according to the precepts enjoined in them ; and 
that the function [act, work] of all living beings is either to do good or evil, 
and have fruition of their deeds ; and that the attainment of heaven or hell 
is also their own act, and that it is in their own power to renounce sin, and 
to obtain merit. This they consider to be true doctrine.” 

According to Mr. Max Muller the Nirwaua of the Buddhists is 
absolute aud total annihilation ; but the Jainas certdnly do not 
attach any such meauing to the term ; it is with them a more 
defined state of existence than the Moksha of the Hindus. The 
Jainas not only affirm that there is such a state, but they define 
the size of the emancipated souls, the place where they live, theii* 
tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, tlie distance at 
which they are from one another, their parts, natures and numbers. 
Those who attain to this uirwaua, this extinction of action, this final 
liberation, do not return to a wordly state, and there is no interrup- 
tion to their bliss. They have perfect vision and knowledge, and do 
not depend on works. (Rev. J. Stevenson. The Knlpa Sutra.) 

As noticed in the extract given above from Munshi Sastram. the 
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Jainas are divided iuto two principal divisions, Digambaras and 
Swetambaras. The former word means ‘sky-clad,’ or naked, but 
in the present day, ascetics of this division wear coloured garments, 
and confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals. 
Swetambara means ‘one who wears white garments;’ but tho 
points of difference between these two divisions are far from being 
restricted to that of dress : it is said to comprehend a list of seven 
hundred topics, of which eighty-four are considered to be of 
paramount importance. Amongst the latter are mentioned the 
• practice of the Swetambaras to decorate the images of their saints 
with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and jewels ; 
whereas the Digambaras leave their images without ornaments. 
Again, the Swetambaras assert that there arc twelve heavens and 
sixty-four Indras ; whereas the Digambaras maintain that there 
are sixteen heavens and one hundred Indras. In the south of 
India, the Jaiuos are divided iuto two castes ; in Upper Hindustan, 
they are all of one caste. It is remarkable, liowever, that amongst 
themselves they rccogni>c a number of families between which no 
intermarriage can take place, and that they resemble, in this respect 
also, the ancient Brahmanical Hindus who established similar 
restrictions in their religious codes. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jaiua creed, it is still more 
fantastical than that of the Brahmanical sects, whence it is 
borrowed to a great extent, but without any of the poetical and 
philosophical interest which inheres in the gods of the Vedic time. 
The highest rank amongst their numberless hosts of divine beings — 
divided by them into four classes, with various sub-divisions — they 
assign to the deified saints, which they call Jiua, or Arhat, or 
Tirthaukara, besides a variety of other generic names. The Jainas 
enumerate twenty-four Tirthankaras of their past age, twenty-four 
of the present, and twenty-four of the ago to come ; and they 
invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhuman attributes 
of the most extravagant character. Notwithstanding the sameness 
of these attributes, they distinguish tho twenty-four Jainas of the 
present age from each other in colour, stature, and longevity. 
Two of them are red, two white, two blue, two black ; the rest 
are of a golden hue, or a yellowish brown. The other two 
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peculiarities are regulated by them with equal precision, and 
according to a system of decrement, from Rishablin, the first Jina, 
who was five hundred poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 great 
years, down to Mahavira, the 24th, who had degenerated to the 
size of a man, and was no more than forty years on earth ; the age 
of his predecessor, Parswanatha, not exceeding one hundred years. 
The present worship isalmost restricted to thetwo last Tirthankaras ; 
and as the stature and years of these personages have a reasonable 
possibility, H. T. C.olebrooke inferred that they alone are to be 
considered as historical personages. A s, moreover, amongst the 
disciples of Mahavira there is one, ludrabhuti, who is called 
Gautama, and as Gautama is also a name of the founder of the 
Buddha faith, the same distinguished scholar concluded that, if 
the Identity between these names could be assumed, it would lead 
to the further surmise that both these sects are branches of the 
same stock. But against this view, which would assign to the 
Jaina religion an antiquity even higher than 543 before Christ — 
the date which is commonly ascribed to the apotheosis of Gautama 
Bnddha — several reasons are alleged by Professor Wilson. As to 
the real date, however, of the origin of the Jaina faith, as the 
same scholar justly observes, it is immersed in the same obscurity 
which invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. We can 
only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from the doctrines 
it inculcates, that it came later into existence than Buddhism. 

Jaitra — The name of the chariot of Krishna. 

Jiyali — pupil of Pathya, and teacher of the Atharva Veda. 

— One of the ten sons of Raudraswa, a descendant of Puru. 

Jamadagni — One of the seven Rishis, or great sages of the 
seventh Manw^ntara, the present period. 

Jamadagni — The sonof Richika, was a pious sage, who by the 
fervour of his devotions, whilst engaged in holy study, obtained 
entire possession of the Vedas. Having gone to king Prasenaiit, 
he demanded in marriage his daughter Be]^uki, and the king gave 
her unto him. The descendant of Bhrigu conducted the princess 
to his hermitage, and dwelt with her there, and she was contented 
to partake iu his ascetic life. They had four sons, ai^d then a 
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fifth, who was Jamadagnja, (Rama) the last but not the least of 
the brethren. Once when her sons were all absent, to gather the 
fruits on which they fed, Rcmika, who was exact in the discharge 
of all her duties, went forth to bathe. On her way to the stream 
she beheld Chitrhratha, the prince of Mrittik^vati, with a garland 
of. lotuses on his neck, sporting with his queen in the water, and 
she felt envious of their felicity. Defiled by unworthy thoughts, 
wetted but not purified by the stream, she returned disquieted to 
the hermitage, and her husband perceived her agitation. Beholding 
her fallen from perfection, and shorn of the lustre of her sanctity, 
Jnmadagni reproved her, and was exceeding wu*ath. Upon this 
there came her sons from the wood, first the eldest, Rumanwat, 
then Sushena, then Vasu, and then Viswavasu ; and each, as he 
entered, was successively commanded by bis father to put Lis 
mother to death ; but amazed, aud influenced by natural affection, 
none of them made any reply: therefore Jamadagni was augiy, 
and cursed them, and they became as idiots, and lost all 
understanding, aud were like unto beasts or birds. Lastly, Rama 
returned to the hermitage, when the mighty and holy Jamadagui 
said unto him, ‘Kill thy mother, who has sinned ; aud do it, sou, 
without repining.’ Rama accordingly took up his axe, aud struck 
off his mother’s head ; whereupon the wrath of the illustrious and 
mighty Jamadagni was assuaged, and he was pleased with his son, 
and said, ‘ Since thou hast obeyed my commands, and done what 
was hard to be performed, demand from me whatever blessings 
thou wilt, and thy desires shall be all fulfilled.’ Then R^ma 
begged of his father the.se boons ; the restoration of his mother to 
life, with forgetfulness of her having been slain, and purification 
from all defilement ; the return of his brothers to their natural 
condition ; and, for him-self, invincibility in single combat, aud 
length of days ; and all these did his father bestow. 

“ It happened on one occasion, that, during the absence of the 
Rishi’s sons, the mighty monarch Karttavtl^a, the sovereign of 
the Haihaya tribe, endowed by the favour of Datt&treya with a 
thousand arms, and a golden chariot that went wheresoever he 
willed it to go, camo to the hermitage of Jamadagni, where the 
wife of the sage received him with all proper respect. The king, 
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inflated with the pride of valour, made no return to her hospitality, 
but carried off with him by violence the calf of the milch cow of 
the sacred oblation, and cast down the tall trees surrounding the 
hermitage. When Rama returned, his father told him what had 
chanced, and he saw the cow in affliction,- and he was fllied with 
wrath. Taking up his splendid bow, Bhargavn, the slayer of 
hostile heroes, he assailed Karttavirya, who had now become subject 
to the power of death, and overthrew him in battle. With sharp 
arrows Rama cut off. his thousand arms, and the king perished, 
The sons of Karttavirya, to revenge his death, attacked the 
hermitage of Jamadagni, when Rama was away, and slew the 
pious and unresisting sage, who called repeatedly, but fruitlessly, 
upon his valiant son. They then departed ; and when Rama 
returned, bearing fuel from the thickets, he found his father 
lifeless. V. P. See Rama. 

Jdiinbavat — The king of the boars, that killed the lion that slew 
Prasena, the possessor of the Syaraantaka gem. The lion had the 
jewel in his mouth when he was killed by damhavat, who carrying 
off the gem retired into his cave, and gave it to his son Sukumara 
to play with. The murder of Prasena having been ascribed to 
Krishna, he determined to recover the gem, and having found the 
cavern of Jambavat, he saw the brilliant jewel in the hands of the 
nurse, who called loudly for help. Hearing her cries Jambavat 
came into the cave, and a conflict en.sued between him and Krishna 
which lasted twenty-one days. At last Jambavat was vanquished 
and acknowledged the .divinity of Krishna, who then alleviated 
the bodily pain the bear suffered from the light. Jambavat 
prostrated himself and offered his daughter Jambavati along with 
the Syamantaka jewel. Jambavat was one of the generals in 
Rama’s army at the siege of Lanka. He was severely wounded by 
the magical ’weapons of Indrajit ; but was still con.scioii.s, and made 
known to Hauum^n the existence of the four medicinal herbs, that 
grew at Kailasa on the Himalaya mountain.'^!, and by virtue of 
which all the dead and wounded might be restored. Hauum&ii at 
once flew to the spot, and brought the mountain peak and all 
its confciits baek with him to the camp, and Jambavat, with the 
other chiefs were sooi> made well. 
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Jaiaabvati — Oue of the wives cf Krishna obtained as related 
in the precediug article. 

Janibu — The iifimc of the rose-apple tree on Mount Gandha- 
madana, the southern buttress of Mount Mcru. From the Jambu- 
trcc the insular continent, Jambn-dwipa derives its appellation. 
The apples arc .SJiid to be as large as elephants. V. P. 

Jambu-dwipa — The centre of the seven great insular conti- 
nents, which, with the seven seas, are supposed to form alternate 
coacentric circles. In the centre of Jambu-dwipa is the golden 
mountain Morn. 

Jambumali — The son of the Commauder-in-Chief of the 
Bakshasas, wlio was sent by Ravana against Hanumdn with orders 
not to return until he had slain the blood-thirsty monkey. But 
Hanum^n took up a large tree and hurled it at the head of his 
enemy ; afterwards he took up a pillar and threw it at Jambu-m414 
dashing him and his chariot to pieces. 

Jambunada — The soil in the banks of the river Jambu, 
absorbing the Jambu juice, and being dried by gentle breezes 
becomes the gold termed Jambunida, of which the ornaments of 
the Siddhas are fabricated- 

Jambu river— The apples of the Jambu tree are as large as 
elephants ; when they are rotten they fall upon the crest of the 
mountain, and from their expressed juice is formed the Jamba- 
river, the waters of which are drunk by the ihhabitants ; and in 
consequence of drinking of that stream they pass their days in 
content and health, being subject neither to perspiration, to foul 
odourd, to decrepitude, nor organic decay. V. P. 

Janaka — The R&ja of Mithila (the modern Tirboot) the 
successor of Nimi, called Janaka from being born without a 
progenitor. Another Baja of Mithila of the same name, oalled also 
Siradharaja, is the more celebrated as the father of Sita. 

He received Viswamitra the sage with *K&ma and Lak‘shmina» 
and exhibited to them the great bow of Siva, informing them that 
his daughter Sita was promised to the R&ja who could bend the 
bow Rama then bent the bow in their presence and claimed his 
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reward. The Raja invited Dasaralha to the marriage, and 
proposed to marry his two daughters to Rima and Lakshraana ; 
and his two nieces to Bharata and Satrughna. The sages approved 
of the marriages of the four damsels to tlie four sons of Dasaratha. 
The latter performed a great Sriddha to the ghosts of ills deceased 
ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with their calves to the 
Brahmans, being a lakh for each sou, and each cow was adorned 
with horns of pure gold. The marriage rites were then performed 
with great pomp and overpowering splendour. (Ramayaua) 
Janaka was also the name of. a king of Magadha, and seems to have 
been a general title of Mithila kings. 

Janakpur — A ruined city in the northern skirts of the Mithila 
district (Tirhut) and supposed to indicate the site of a city founded 
by one of the princes of that name. 

Jana-loka — The heaven of saints where Snnandana and other 
pure-minded sons of Brahma reside, situated twenty millions of 
leagues above Dhruva. During a pralaya or general conflagration 
of all things at the end of a Kalpa, Jana-loka is beyond the reach 
of the all-devouring flame ; and the saints who dwell in Mahar- 
loka, when the heat of the flames that destroy the world, is felt by 
them, repair to Jana-loka in thin subtile forms, destined to become 
re-embodied, in similar capacities as their former, when the world 
is renewed at the beginning of the succeeding Kalpa. V. P. 

Janamejaya — The king of Vai^li, whose father Sdmadatta 
celebrated ten times the sacrifice of a horse. Also a son of 
Puranjaya, a descendant of Ana. Parikshit, the son of Kuru, liad 
also a son named Janamejaya ; and another Parikshit, the son of 
Abhimanyu, had a son named Janamejaya. 

Janarddana — The name of Vishnu as the one only God, 
derived from Jana ‘ men’ and Arddana, worship, the object of 
adoration to mankind. 

Janasruti — A king mentioned in the Chhandogya-Upanishad, 
described as charitably-disposed, the giver of large gifts, and tlie 
preparer of much food ; who built houses everywhere that people 
from all sides might come and feast therein 
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Jangalas— One of the aboriginal tribes, dwellers in thickets 
and jungles. Many of the aborigines were driven into the forests 
by the Aryan invaders. 

Jangams, or Lingayats — One of the forms in which the 
Linga worship ai)pears, is that of the Lingayats, Lingawants, or 
Jangams, the essential characteristic of which is wearing the , 
emblem on some ])art of the dress or person. The type is of a 
small size, made of copper or silver, and is commonly worn, 
suspended in a case, round the neck, or sometimes tied in tlic 
turban. In common with the Saivas generally, the Jangamas 
smear their foreheads with Vibhiili (ashes), wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries made of the Rudi*aksha seed. The clerical members 
of the sect usually staiu their garments with red ochre. They are 
not numerous in ui)per India, and arc rarely encountered except as 
mendicants, leading about a bull, the living type of Nandi, the bull 
of Siva, decorated with housings of various colours and strings of 
kauri shells. The conductor carries a bell in his hand, and, thus 
accompanied, goes about from place to place, subsisting upon alms. 
In the South of India the Lingayats arc very numerous, and the 
officiating priests of the Saiva shrines are commonly of this sect, 
when they bear the designations of Arddhya and "Banddram. The 
sect is also there known by the name of V\ra Saiva, The restorer 
if not the founder of this faith, w'as Busava wliosc history is given 
in the Basava Purana, ip v. — II, 11, Wilson^ VoL /, p, 224. 

Jannia — A birth ; a state of existence ; nativity, one of the 
branches of the study included in the Brihat-Sanhita. 

JantU — The oldest of the hundred sons of Sumaka. Also the 
nigiic of a son of Sudnuwau. 

Jara — An allegorical personage signifying ‘ old age’ ‘ decay’ — 
mentioned in the Vi>hnu Piii'ana as the name of the hunter by 
whom Krishna was slain. He mistook he foot of Krishna for 
part of a deer, and shooting his arrow lodged it iu the side. Ho 
then said, ‘ Have pity on me ; I have done this unwittingly, 
Krislma forgave him and sent him to heaven in his own car. Jai-A 
was also the name of the female fiend who united the two parts of 
Jarasandhs, 
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Jaradgava — The southern portion or Avashthaua of the 
planetary sphere or path of the suu and planets amongst the lunar 
asterisms. 

Jaradgavi— A division of the lunar inausions, occurring in the 
Central or Vaiswinara Avasthaua 

Jarasandha — The son of Vrihadrathn, who was born in two 
parffe and put together by the female fiend Jarii. When he grew 
up he became king of Magadha, and hearing that* Krishna had 
killed his son-in-law, he collected a large force and beseiged 
Mathura ; he was defeated, but renewed the attack eighteen times 
without success. When Yudhisbthira was about to perform the 
Bajasuya, Krishna informed lilm that there was one Raja still to be 
conquered before he began the great sacrifice, and that was 
Jar^sandha the Baja of Magadha. Krishna, Aijuua and Uhimu 
then disguised themselves as brahmans and journeyed to the city 
of Magadha, and Bhima challenged Jarasaudha to single combat ; 
the challenge was accepted and after a hard contest the Raja was 
slain. The story is related at great length in the Mahabharata, 
but the details arc purely mythical. 

Jaratkaru — The Vyasa of the twenty-seventh Dwapara. 

Jarudhi — One of the mountain ridges wliich project from the 
base of Mount Mcru, on the western side. 

Jataka — A birth ; a state of existence ; the title of one of the 
sacred books of the Buddhists, containing an account of Gautama 
Buddha in 6o0 different births. 

Jatas — One of the five groat divisions of the Haihaya tribe. 

Jatayu — A sou of Sycui and Aruna. A semi-divine bird, the 
friend of Rima, who fought in defence of Sita. He heard her 
cries in the chariot of Rivaua, stopped the chariot and fought 
desperately with the formidable giant, but was mortally wounded 
and only lived to make knoWn to Rama the fate of Sita. The 
funeral rites of the chief of vultures were carefully performed by 
Bdina and Lakslimaua. 

Jathara — ^A range* of mountains running north and south, and 
connecting the two chains of Nishadha and Nila. 
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Jatharagni — The name in a previous birth of the Muni 
Af^astya. 

Jatharas — A tribe of aborigines inhabiting the mountain range 
termed Jathara. 

Jaughira — An interesting and picturesque place of pilgrimage 
between IJhagiilpur and Monghir. In the middle of the river 
there is a romaiitic; rock, with a tcm})lc surmounting it sacred to 
Siva ; while in the mainland, and close to the small town, there is 
another hill of the same kind, on which temples have been built, 
borne of them of great antiquity. The place has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the rebideuce of holy devotees; Mussalman 
as well as Hindu. 

Javali — A renowned logician who at Chitra Kuta endeavoured 
to persuade Rama that it was his duty to accept the Riij when 
Bharata himself offered it. Rama regarded his arguments as 
atheistical and wanting in respect for his deceased father the 
Maharaja. Javali ultimately recants. Mr. Wheeler regards the 
incident as an interpolation to bring forward Buddhism and 
Atheism for the sake of refuting them. 

Jaya — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Gusruta. 

Jayadratha — A descendant of Aiiu and son of Vrihanmanas. 
Also the name of a son of Vrihatkarman, a descendant of Hastiu. 

Jayadhwaja— The king of Avanti ; one of chief of the 
hundred sous of Karttavirya. 

Jayanta — A name applied to one of Uie Rudras. The Puranic 
writers apply to the Rudras different appellations of the common 
prototype, or synonyms of Rudra and Siva, selected at random 
from his thousand and eight names. 

Jayantpura — A city founded by Nimi, near the Asrama of 
Gautama. 

Jayas— In the beginning of the Kalpa twelve gods, named 
Jayas, were created by Bramha as his deputies and assistants in 
the creation. They, lost in nieditation, neglected his commands ; 
on which he sentenced them to be repeatedly born in each 
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Manwantara till the seventh. They were accordingly in the 
several successive Mauwantaras, Ajitas, Treshitas, Satyas, Haris^ 
Vaikunthas, Sadyas, and Adityas. 

Jayati — The metre created from the western mouth of Bramha 
along with the Sima Vida, the collection of hymns termed 
Saptadasa and the Aitaritra sacrifice. 

Jayasena — The sou of Adlna ; one of the descendants of 
Kuril, Sarvabhauma- had a son also named Jayasena. 

Jhajhara — A daitya of great prowess, the son of Iliranyaksha. 

Jillikas — one of the aboriginal or Non- Aryan tribes mentioned 
in the V. P. 

Jimuta — A prince, son of Vyoinan, a descendant of Jyumagha. 

Jiva — The soul ; “Spirit cannot change; intelligence has no 
knowledge ; the soul {jhm) knowing things in excess is subject to 
illusion, and says, ‘ I act, I see.’ If spirit fulls into the error of 
supposing the individual soul, to be itself, as one might 

suppose a rope to be a snake, it becomes frightened ; but so soon 
as it perceives 1 am not j'tva^ but the Supreme spirit, {pardim'jLyi) 
it is released from all fear.” Alma Bodlin^ quoted in A. and M. /., 
l ol /, p. 212. 

Jivata — Man's individual spirit ; it is au error to attribute the 
'•pirit of life (or man’s individual spirit, Jimta,) to the Supreme 
Spirit, just as it an error to take a post for a man. When once 
the true nature o^juata has been recognised jivata itself disajmears.” 
Atma Bodha^ quoted A. and M J /?. 214. 

Jogi— Sec Vogt. 

Jumnotree — A sacred .*rpot in the Himalayii niouuiuius, near a 
junction of threp streams. From the bed of the torrent the 
mountain rises at once to its height, apparently without any very 
extensive irregularities, and the steepness of the declivity at this 
point may in some degree be e^stimated, wlieu it is understood that 
here, thougli at the foot of this upper region of the mountain, the 
very peaks are seeu toweling above as ready to overwhelm the 
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gncr with the snow from their sununit) and, in fact, the avalanchei 
from above fall into the channel of the river. The particular apoi 
which obtains the nanoc of Jumnotree is very little below the place 
where the various small streams formed on the mountain brow, by 
the melting of many masses of snow, unite in one, and fall into a 
basin below. Balfour^s CyelopcBdiu of Indict, 

Jna&ft— ** Wisdom,” the various epithets applied to it in the * 
Toga philosophy are that it requires no exercise,” without t^e 
practice of abstract contemplation “not to be taught,” “not 
capable of being enjoined” “internally diffused” etc., “of all 
means knowledge alone is able to effect emancipation ; as without 
fire there can be no cooking, so without jnana, science, there can be 
DO final deliverance.” ^tma Bodha^ A, and M, /., Vol, /, p, 210. 

Jrimbhika— “ Yawning,” a form or manifestation of Brabind. 
V. P. 40. 

Jyamagha — A king, celebrated for his evotion to his wife* 
“ Of all the husbands submissive to their wives, who have been or 
who will be, the most eminent is the king Jyamagha, who was the 
husband of Saivya, who was barren : but Jyimngha was so much 
afttkid of her, that he did not take any other wife. On one occasion 
the king, after a desperate conflict with elephants and horse, 
defeated a powerful foe, who abandoning wife children, kin, army, 
treasure, and dominion, fled . When the enemy was put to flighti 
Jyimagha beheld a lovely princess left alone and exclaiming, 
“ Save me, father ! Save me, brother !” as ner large eyes rolled 
wildly with affright. The king was struck by her beauty,^ and 
penetrated with affection for her, and said to himself, “This ia 
fortunate ; I have no children, aud am the husband of a sterile 
bride : this maiden has fallen into my hands to rear up posterity : 
I will espouse her ; but first I will take her in my car, and convey 
her to my palace, where I must request the concurrence of the 
.queen in these nuptials.” Accordingly he took the princess into 
his chariot, and returned to bis own capital. 

When Jyamagha’s approach was announced, Saivya came to the 
palace gate, attended by the ministers, the courtiers, and the 
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eiibens, to welcome the yictorious moDarch : but when she beheld 
the maiden atanding on the left baud of the king, 1%. lips swelled 
and slightly quivered wnh resentmeut, and she said to Jyimagha, 
“ Who is this light-hearted damsel that is with you in the chariot ?” 
The king unprepared witli a reply, made answer precffpitately, 
through fear of his queen ; This is my daughter-in-law.” ** 1 have 
never had a son,” rejoined Saivya, and you have no other children. 
Of what son of yours then is this girl the wife ?” The king 
disooncerted by the jealousy and anger which the words of Saivy4 
displayed, made this reply to her in order to prevent further 
contention ; She is the young bride of the future son whom thou 
shalt bring forth,** Heai*ing this, Saivyi smiled gently, and said, 
** Bo be it-;*’ and the king entered into his great palace. V. P. 

Jye8hta*-A lunar month coiTesponding to May. 

Jjashta*— The goddess of misfortune ; produced at the churning 
of the ocean according to the enumeration in the Uttara Khanda 
of the Padma-Puiana. — Also the name of a lunar mausion in 
J&radgavi in the Central Avasht4na. 

Jyotiratha— The name of a river mentioned in Che Purauas, 
but not identified. 

Jyotisha — “Astronomy an anga of the Vedas, or subsidiary 
portion of the Vedas. “New moon festival:?, and full moon 
festivals, were integral elements in early Hindu worship, aiui each 
veda appears Co have had a calendar, called jyotisha ; but whether 
any oi'iginal copies of these calendars still exist, seems doubtful. 
They are interesting as being first steps in astronomy, although 
constructed solely with a view to the regulation of religious 
ceremonies. 

The Surya Siddhauta, one of the most important of Sanscrit 
works on Astronomy, has been attacked and defended and explained 
by competent European scholars.” 

“ M. Biot believed that the Hindus derived their system of 
nakshatraa, or moon stations, from the Chinese ; and Professor 
Whitney shows that tiie Hindu nakshati'a does not mesa the same 
thing aa the Chinese rieto. Stew means a single star, whereas 
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nakshatra gonorally expros-es a group of stars, or rather a certain 
portion of tlie starry heavens. ♦ ♦ * ♦ The Arab manazil, 

and the of the lunar zodiac, bear a marked resemblance to 

the Hiinlii uakshatras, being groups of stars marking out the 
ecliptic into twelve nearly equal divisions. Such a system, 
Professor Whitney observes, is as well suited as any that could be 
devised for a people seeking to define the daily stages of the moon’s 
revolution, without the aid of iustruments. 

“ The path of the moon was in fact marked by twenty-seven 
station? believed by Hindu observers to be equi-distant. But when 
a ‘new and more exact astronomy had been brought in from the 
West,’ the moon was reduced in significance ‘ to one of a class of 
planetary bodies all whose movements were capable of being 
predicted, and their places at any given time determined, and their 
conjunctions calculated by an elaborate system of rules. Then first 
the lesser planets were mentioned by Hindu astronomers, and then 
first was au observation made by aid of the junction stars, which 
yielded a trustworthy date. That this must have been not far 
from A. D. 500 is, Professor Whitney considers, proved, 

“ Hie results of this one grand effort, never repeated and never 
rivalled, are recorded with occasional slight and unexplained 
modifications, by every succeeding author from century to century. 
The date coincides with that of the Hindu Astronomer Aryabhata , 
and Aryabhata wo understand, ‘ availed himself largely of the 
progress w'hicfi the Greek*', (especially Hipparchus) had made in 
astronomy ; and * not only improved upon their new theories and 
inventions, but added also the results of his own independent 
investigations.’ 

“'The beginning of the sixth century stands out, therefore, as 
an important era in the history of astronomy in India ; and every 
fragment of intelligence concerning Aryabhata and his works 
becomes invested with peculiar importance. (See Appendix, Art. 
Aryabhata). His idea of flie. roundness of the earth is thus 
expressed 

The t^rrestiial Rlobp, a compouiul of earth, water, fire and air, entirely 
round, eii enpassed by a girdlo {thf fqoator) stands in the air. in the centre 
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of the stellar sphere. Like as a ball formed by the blossoms of the nauclea 
kadamba is on every side beset with flowerets, so is the earth-globe with all 
creatures, terrestrial and aquatic.’ 

And this globe he believed to have a daily revolution. 

* Aryabhata’ says Dr. Kern, * for aught we know was the first, and 
remained almost the sole astronomer among his countrymen, who 
affirmed the daily revolution of the earth on its own axis.’ He 
gives the following quotation from one of Aryabhata’s works : — 

‘ As a person in a vessel while moving forward, sees an immovable object 
moving backwards ; in the same manner do the stars, however immovable, 
seem to move daily.’ 

Thus showing it is the earth not the stars which move : — 

“ On another occasion Aryabhata says, ‘ the sphere of the stars 
is stationary ; and the earth, maicing a revolution, pi )duces the 
daily rising and setting of stars ami planets.’ 

“ Mr. Colebrooke states that ‘ Aiyabhata affirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis that he accounted for it by a 
wind or current of aerial fluid, the extent of which, according to 
the orbit assigned to it by him, corresponds to an elevation of little 
more than a hundred miles from the surtace of the earth ; that he 
possessed the true theory of lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded 
the imaginary dark planets of the mythologists and astrologers, — 
affirming the moon and primary planets tamt even the stars) to be 
essentially dark, and only illumined by me sun, 

“ But after attaining this exccUence, astronomy m India appears 
to have drifted away irora science, for no second correct determi- 
nation of polar longitude and polar latitude is recorded ; and writers 
subsequent to Aryabhata cop fuse astronomy with astrology."* See 
Bhaskarachdrya, Varahamihira, <S:e. 

The popular notion even at the present day is that an eclipse is 
caused by Rihu, the demon, attempting to devour a portion of the 
sun or moon. See Rahu. 

JyotishtOXnft — One of the great sacrifices, 5n which especially 
the juice of the soma plant is offered for the purpose of obtaining 
Swarga or heaven. 


• Mr.s Matiniru. A. and M T. vol. 1, p. 367 
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Jyotuhmat— Tti0 youngest of the ten sons of Priyavrutn,— 
instnlied by his father hing of Kusa-dwipa. Jyotislimat had seven 
BODS, after wiiom the seven portions or varshas of the island Were 
named. At the end of all things the seven solar rays dilate to Beven 
Buns, one of which is termed Jyotishmat.— KtiAnu Furdna, 

Jyotsna— *' Pawn* —a form or manifestation of Brahma. 
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]b«— 1, A name of Prajipati, the creator of the iiDiTerae ; Km 
h Prajipliti ; to him let us offer our oblatioos ;** 2, A uame given 
to Daksha ; 3, The name of the divinity who presides over tho 
excretory and generative organs. 

Kabandha— 1, A pupil of the Muni Sumanta who became a 
teacher of the Sanhitas of the Atharva Veda ; 2, A mighty 
Rikshasa who attacked Riima and Lakshmana in the forest, and was 
alain by them. When mortally wounded tlie Rakshasa informed 
them that he had originally been a Ganilharva, but was changed 
by the curse of a sage to a Rikshasa until set free by Kama. He 
then, assnming his real shape as a Gandbarva, counselled Rkma 
to ally himself to Sugrlva, with whose aid he might conquer 
Rivana. The story is thus translated by Mr. Griffiths. 

A hideous giant then he saw, 

Kabandha named, a shape of awe. 

The monstrous fiend he smote and slew, 

And in the fiarae the body threw ; 

When straight from out the funeral fiame 
lu lovely form Rubandha came, 

And bade him seek in his distress 
A wise and holy hermitoss. 

By counsel of this saintly dame 
To Pampi’s pleasant flood he came. 

And there the steadfast friendship won 
Of Hanuman the Wind-God's son. 

Connselled by him he told his grief 
To great Sugriva, V£nar chief, 

Who, knowing all the tale, before 
The sacred flame alliance swore.*' 

Kabir — The most celebrated of the twelve disciples of the 
Hindu reformer Ramanand. He produced a great efiect in the 
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state of popular belief ; assailing the whole system of idolatrous 
worship, and ridiculing the learning of the Pandits and doctrines 
of the Sastras, in a style peculiarly suited to the genius of his 
countrymen. Kabir lived at the beginning of the 15th century. 
The Bhakta Maid gives an account of his birth and life. The 
doctrines taught by Kabir are contained in the Sukh Nidan, and 
do not difier much from those of the Vaishnavas. The moral code 
is short but favorable to morality. — IVihon'sJVoy'hSf VoL /, p. 153. 

- Kachchas — An aboriginal tribe, the name of which ’replies that 
the people dwelt in districts contiguous to water and in marshy 
spots ; such as the province still called Cutch. 

Kachhapa — One of the sons of Visvamitra. 

Eadamba— The name of the tree that grows on Mount 
Mandara, the flowei s of which are said yield a spirit on 
distillation, whence Kadambari is one of the synonyms of wine or 
spirituous liquor. 

Eadru — Oi>e of the daughters of Daksha, who was married to 
Kasyapa and had a progeny of a thousand powerful many-headed 
serpents. 

Kaikasi — One of the daughters of Sumali and Ketumati ; 
Sumali with his family lived for a long time in Patala ; and once 
happening to visit the earth lie desired his daughter Kaikasi to go 
and woo Visravas, tvho received her graciously, and she became the 
mother of the dreadful Ravana, the huge Kumbhakarna, oud the 
two younger brothers, who all grew up in the forest. 

Kaikeya—One of the four sons of Sivi, who has given a name 
to a province and people in the northwest of India. 

Kaikeyi — One of the queens of Maharaja Dasaratha, and 
mother of Bharata. When it was proposed to instal R&ma, the 
son of Queen Kausalya, as heir apparent, Kaikeyi was pleased, 
and offered a reward to her slave woman Manthara who brought 
her the news, saying 

1 joy that Rama gains the (brone, 

Kausalya*s son is as mine own.*' 
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But the old hag Mauthara, 'ivho disliked Kama, excited tlie 
jealousy of Kaikcyi by representing the degradation and ruin that 
would come to Bharata and herself. 

“ When Rama’s hand ha;:, once begun 
Ayudhya’s realm to sway.” 

This roused her to action and she ran to the chamber of 
displeasure, sulky and angry. The Mahai*aja afterwards sought 
her, and linding her in this state of affliction, protested his love 
and affection, but she remained silent ; at last in a critical moment 
she extorted a promise from him and then with “ a woman’s 
obstinacy compelled him to keep his word.” “ He had made the 
promise and she insisted upon its fulfilment. To all he could urge 
she had but one answer ‘ Unless Kama is exiled and Bharata is 
installed, you will be stigmatized as a liar and I will take poison.’ ” 
“ The monarch as Kaikeyi pressed 
With cruel word? her due request, 

Stood for a time absorbed in thought, 

While anguish in his bosom wrought.” 

The result v/as the exile of Kama ; and when her own son 
Bharata returned from Girivraja he strongly reproached his mother 
fur what she had done. She lived, however, to rejoice in Rama’s 
l et urn to his kingdom. 

KaikeyaS'-Thc five sons of Dhrislaketn, rajah ol Kaikeya. 
are termed the Kaikeya^. 

Kailakila Yavanas— A race of kings, who lived when the 
Greek princes or their Indo-Scythic successors, following the 
course of the Indus, spread to the upper part of the western coast 
of the peuinsnia. From an inscription which has been found 
dated A. D. 1058, Kilakila, or Kilagila as it is there termed, is 
called the capital of Marusiuha Deva, king ol the Koukau. 

Kailasa — A mountain situated like Meru, in the lofty regions 
to the north of the Himalaya, and celebrated in the traditions and 
myths of India. “ Meru and Kailasa arc the two Indian Olympi. 
Perhaps they were held in such veneration because *he Sanskrit- 
speaking Indians remembered the ancient home where they dwelt 
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with die other primitive peoples of their family before they 
descended to occupy the vast plains which extend between the 
Indus and the Ganges.” — Gorresio. 

In the Purnuas Kailasa is a fabulous mountain several ydjanas 
in breadth, to the west of Meru. Kailasa is described as a 
mountain of pure silver, brilliantly white, and as the residence of 
Siva. Ill former ages it is said all the mountains had wings ; but 
their flights were iiroductive of so much mischief and danger, that 
India struck off their wings with liis thunderbolts, and fixed them 
in their present position. Kailasa is often mentioned in the 
Ramayann, as in the region of the sacred lakes, near the northern 
heights of the Himalayas. 

Kaisika— One of the .*= 0 DS of Vidarbha, (q. v.) and grandson of 
Jyamagha 

Kaitabha-'A fonnidablc demon, who with his companion 
Madhu, sprung from the car of Vishnu, when he was sunk in his 
sleep of contemplation, (Yoganidrii) at the end of the Kalpa ; the 
demons were about to kill Brahma, when the latter, seeing Vishnn 
asleep, with the view of arousing him began to celebrate the 
praises of Yoganidra. 0. S. T., Vol. IV., p. 371. 

Kaivalya — The fourtli chapter of the Yoga Sutras, being a 
treatise on the extatic abstraction or isolation of the soul. The 
state of emancipation that may be obtained even during life : it is 
termed jivanmukti ; and is the highest state of Y6ga before the 
soul is actually rc-absorbed into the Supreme Being. The body 
still exists, and of course the soul exists within it ; but its 
connectiou with it is supposed to be entirely broken, and the soul 
can consequently quit and re-enter the body, and wander about 
where and as it lists. J- C. Thomson. 

Elajlldfhas — ^An aboriginal tribe mentioned in the Purana lists^ 
but not satisfactorily identified 

Kft]cflilim l chft S~A nickname or term of derision, meaning crow« 
faced, applied to designate some of the aboriginal tribes. 

Kakas — A tribe of aborigines, dwelling on the banks of the 
Indus, as it leaves the mountains. 
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Kakavarna — One of the kings of Magadha, who reigned for 
thirty-six years ; lie was the son of Sisunagn. 

Kakshas-'Thc same as Kachchas. 

Kaksheya*— One of the ten sous of Raudraswa, a descendant 
of Puru . 

Kakshivat'— A young poet and sage, to whom Raja Swanaya 
on the banks of the river Indus, gave his ten daughters in 
maiTiage ; and in return was duly praised in a vedic hymn 
composed by his eiithusiastie son-in-law. Wilson's Rig Veila. 
He was a woishipper of tlie Asvins, who bestowed on him wisdom, 
and caused a hundred jars of wine and honied liquor to flow forth 
from the hoof of their horse as from a sieve. O. S. T., Vol. V, 
p. 246. 

Kakubha — A mountain iu Orissa. 

Kakud — One of the daughters of Daksha who was maiTied to 
Dharma. 

Kakudxnin — A name of Raivata, the pi ince who went to the 
heaven of Brahma to consult the god where a bridegroom fit for 
his lovely daughter should be found. 

Kakutstha — Iu the Treta age a violent war broke out between 
the gods and the Asuras, in which the former were vanquished. 
They consequently had recoiu’sc to Vishnu for assistance and 
propitiated him by their adot'utions. Nirayana had compassion 
on them and said, there is an illustrious prince named Puranjaya, 
the son of a royai sage ; into his imson I will infuse a portion of 
myself, and by him subdue all your enemies. Acknowledging 
with reverence the kindness of the deity, the immortals quitted 
his presence, aud repaired to Puranjaya to solicit his alliance. 

The prince replied, “ Let this your Iiidra, tlie monarch of the 
spheres, the god of a hundred sacrifices, consent to carry me upon 
his shoulders, and I will wage battle with your adversaries as your 
ally.” The gods and Indra readily answered, “ So be it and 
the latter assuming the shape of a bull, the prince mounted upon 
his shoulder. Being then filled with delight, aud invigorated by 
the power of the eternal ruler of all movable and immovable 
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Ihiugs, he (lestroyed ia the battle that ensued all the enemies of 
the gods ; and because he annihilated the demon host whilst 
seated upon the shoulder (or the hump, Kakud) of the bull, he 
thence obtained the appellation Kukutstha (seated on the hump). 
V. P. 

Kala — In the Vishnu Puraiia the moon's surface is said to be 
divided into sixteen Kalas or phases ; the moon is also apportioned 
as a receptable of nectar, into fifteen Kalas or digits, corresponding 
to the fifteen lunations on the fourteen of which during the ivane, 
the gods drink the amrita. and in the fifteenth of which the Pitris, 
exhaust the remaining portion. Professor Wilson remarks on the 
indistinctness of this account, but states that none of the other 
Puianas make it any clearer. Colonel Warren explains Kala. in 
one of ilb acceptations, ‘ the phases of the moon, of which the 
Hindus count sixteen.’ 

Kala^(Kalu,) A gradation or manifestation of the Mula 
Prakriii ; the principal Kalas are S\v4ha, Swadha, Dakshina, 
Swasti, Pusliti, Tiibhti, ami others, most of which arc allegorical 
personificatioiis, Dhriti, fortitude, Prati^lita, fame, and Adharraa, 
wickedness, the bride of Mrityu, or death. Aditi the mother of 
the gods, and Dili, the mother of the demons, arc also Kalas of 
Prakriti. The list includes all the secondary goddesses. — JVilson'a 
IVor/is, VoL 7, p. 246. 

Kala — (Kala.) Time. A form of Vishnu. The deity as Time 
is without beginning and his end is not known ; and from him the 
revolutions of creation, continuance, and dissolution, uuintermit- 
liugly succeed ; for when, in the latter season, the equilibrium of 
the qualities (Pradhana) exists, and spirit (PumanO is detached 
from matter, then the form of Vishnu, which is Time, abides.'* 
V. P., p. 12. 

This being the case it is askeil what should sustain mutter 
and spirit whilst separate, or reqew their combination so as to 
renovate creation ? It is answered, Time, which is when every 
thing else is not ; and which, ai tlie end of a certain iutei'vul, 
unites Matter, Prudliaua, and Purusha, and produces crc^libn. 
Conceptions of this kind are evidently comprised in tlie Orphic 
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triad, or the ancicut uotion of the co-operation of three such 
principles in creation, as Phancs or Eros, which is- the Hindu spirit 
or Purusha ; Chaos, matter or Pradhana ; and Cliroiios, or Kala, 
Time.” (Professor Wilson). Kala is also a name of Yam:i, the 
Hindu Pluto. “ In two rcmnrknblo hymns in the Rig Veda we 
find an altogether new doctrine ; Kulu or Time is tliore dosn ibed 
as the source and ruler of all things.” (). S. T.. Vol. V., p. 407. 


Kala — (Kala) Thirty KL^htas make one Kala ; fifteen twinklings 
of the eye make a Kashta. Kala or Time, is thus computed : 

15 Nimishas. = 1 Kashta 

30 Kashtas — 1 Kala 

30 Kalas == 1 Kshana 

12 Kshauns = 1 Muhurtta 

30 Muliurttaa — 1 day and night. 

Kala — (Kala) The name of one of the eleven Rudras according 
to the Bhagavuta ; the sou of Vasu Dhruva was named Kala. 
One of the daughters of Daksha, who was married to Kasyapa was 
namei Kala. 


Kalajoshakas — One of the aboriginal races mentioned in the 
Pni'auas. 

Kalaka — One of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Kasyapa. 

Kalakas, Kalakanjas, Kalakeyas— 'idic namc^ applied to n 
class of Danavas who were powerful, ferocious, and cruel, 

Kahlanabha — One of the many sous of Hiianyaksha ; also the 
name of a son of Viprachitti. 

Kalanara — A prince, the son of Sabhannra, one of the. 
descendants of Ann. 

Kalaxijara — A fabulous mountain, is placed in the Purauas to 
the north of Meru. 

Kala-nemi-^Tlie unde of Ravann ; the latter promised kirn half 
his kingdom if he would kill llanunuiu. K^la-ncmi consequently 
assumed the form of a devotee aud created a magic hci*mitage on 
the mountain Gandha-madana. When Hunumau reached the 
mountain and perceived Kala-neini seated like a devotee upon a 
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deer skin, with various rosaries round his neck, aud apparently 
absorbed in meditatiou, he supposed he saw a devout sage 
worshipping the Huga. Presently Kala>nemi beheld Hanum&n, 
aud welcomed him as his guest ; but Hanum&n refused food and 
drink, aud would only bathe in the pond which was near. When 
he dipped his foot in the water it was seized by a crocodile, which 
however he soon killed ; upon this a beautiful Apsara arose from 
the dead body, aud told llanuman bow she had offended the sage 
Daksha, and had been cursed to become a croco<lile until she 
should be delivered by Ilanuinan. She then thanked him for her 
deliverance aud bade him beware of Kdlu-ucnii. Meautiine 
K&la-uemi being assured of the death of Hauumuu, was pending 
over the division of the B.uj of Lanka, when llanuman suddenly 
appeared before him and said O you false hermit 1 know who 
you are aud seizing him by the feet vrhirled him round and 
suddenly let him loose ; he flew through the air to Lanka to tlic 
litter surprise of Ravana aud his councillors. ** Kaln-nemi,” says 
Mr. Whcelei *, “ is a Hindu Aliiascliar. He counts upon the 
pleasure lie shall enjoy when taking half the Raj without consi- 
dering that llanuman may be still alive. To this day when a 
Hindu thinks of future profit without being sure that he will get 
it, he is often compared with Kala-nemi.” 

Kalansa'-A sub-dl vision of the more important Kalas, or 
manifestations of Prakrit! ; the Kalansas are all womankind, who 
are distinguished as good, middling, or bad, according as they 
derive their being from the parts of their great original in which 
the Satya, Rajas, and Tamo Guua, or property of goodness, passion 
aud vice predominate. 

Kalapa-'The name of the fabulous- village in which Maru, a 
descendant of Kusa, has lived for a long period, through the 
powei' of devotion, that in a future age he may be the re.storer of 
the Klishatriya race iu the solar dynasty. V. P. 

Kalasutra — One of the Narakas, or hells, cuumerated iu the 
Vishnu Puiwua, and described as one of the awful provinces in 
the kingdom of Yama, terrible with instruments of torture. 

Kalavas — Ooe of the aboriginal races mentioned in IhePuraoas. 
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Kalayavaiift — bod of Gargya, as black as a bee, and hence 
called Kalajavana. He was king of the Yavanas, and liaving 
assembled a large army of Mlechcbas and barbarians, advanced 
impatiently against Mathura and the Y&davas. Through the 
intervention of Krishna Kalayavana was led to enter the cavern in 
which Muchukunda was sleeping, and was there destroyed. 
Professor Wilson thinks the story may have originated in some 
knowledge of the power and position of the Greek Bactrian 
princes, or their Scythian successors,, mixed op with allusions to 
the first Mahomedan aggressions. 

Kalayayi**A disciple of Bashkali and teacher of the Rig Veda. 

KaU-A male personification of the Kali age, or the fourth and 
last age through which the world is now passing. He wished to 
obtidn Damayauti in marriage, and when he found tliat she had 
chosen Nala, he was greatly enraged and detcimined to be revenged. 
One evening when Nala failed in some ceremonial observance Kali 
seized the opportunity and straightway entered into him and 
possessed his inmost soul. Nala had a brother named Fushkara, 
and Kali said to P.uslikara, go you and play at dice with Nala, and 
I will make you the winner of his Raj. Puslikara challenged Nala 
to a game at dice, and they sat down to play in the presence of 
Damayanti. They played for gold and jewels and raiment, for 
chariots and horses, but Nala was worsted at every thyow, for 
Dw&para embodied the dice, and Kali had mastered him body and 
soul. Then the faithful friends of Nala prayed him to throw no 
longer, but he was maddened with the love of play, and shut his 
ears to all they said. He staked his Raj, and the vestments which 
ho wore, and he lost all to Pushkara. Then followed his exile, 
see Nala. Kali after this induced Nala to desert Damayauti in tho 
jungle, and this completed his revenge. 

Kali — (K&li.) The Moloch of Indian Mythology. A form of 
Parvati, called Kali, or Maha-K4li, the consort of Siva, in his 
destroying character of Time. As such, she is painted of a black or 
dark blue complexion. In Calcutta, her images arc usually seen of 
the last-mentioned colour. In plates, she is shown as ti'ampling (as 
the personification of Eternity) on the body of Siva (Time). In one 




Imiid she holds the extermiuatiug sword, in another a human licad ; 
a third points downward, indicating, according to some, the 
destruction which suiTOunds her, and the other is raised upwards, 
in allubioii to the figure of regeneration of nature by a new creation. 
Mr. Ward, howcvei*, is of an opinion, which he has expressed 
respecting others of llie deities, but which appears to be much at 
variance with tiic character of Kali, who is here annihilating Time 
itself, viz , that of the two last mentioned hands, one is bestowing 
a blessing, the other forbidding fear. Whatever licr gestures may 
import, the iiniige of this goddes.s is truly horrid, as are the 
devotional rites performed in honor of her. Her wild dishevelled 
hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of human heads, the 
wildness of her countenance, the tongue protruded from her 
distorted mouth, licr cincture of blood-stained hands, and iiei 
position on the body of Siva, altogeilicr convey in blended colours 
so powerful a personification of that dark character blie is 
intended to pourlray, that whatever we may think of their tastes, 
we cannot deny to the Hindus onr full credit for the possession of 
most extraordinary aud fertile powers of imagination. A model 
of this godde'js has llic body of a dark Mue, the insides of the 
hands arc red, as is also the circlet of hands round the Avaist. The 
heads which form the necklace have a ghastly appearance. Her 
tongue is protruded from her mouth, the sides of which are marked 
with blood. Her head-dress and other oi iiaincnts arc splendidly 
adorned with gems of various kinds. The body of fc^iva is white. 
Kali is also called the goddess of cemeteries, under which form she 
is described dancing with the infant Siva in her arms, surrounded 
by ghosts and goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery amongst 
the dead. A paragraph appeared sometime ago in a Calcutta 
paper, which stated, that her images, under this form, were now 
worshipped by the Hindus as a propitiation against the destructive 
ravages of the cholera. To this ferocious goddess sanguinary 
sacrifices are made. The Kalika Furdna which details, iu due 
order and with much pi^ccisiou, the different descriptions of animals 
that arc to be sacrificed, aud the length of time by which this 
iusatiale lady will be gratified aud kept in good humour by each, 
ordains that one man (or a lion) will please her for a thousand 
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years, but that by the immolation of three men she will graciously 
coudesceud to be pleased one hundred thousand years. The 
sacrificcr must repeat the name Kali and pay her the compliraeat 
of saying “ Hrang, hring, Kali, Kali ! O horrid-toothed goddess J 
cat, cut, destroy all the malignant, cut with this axe ; bind, bind, 
seize, seize, drink blood, spring, secure, secure, salutation to Kali !” 
Immense sums of mouey are annunlly spent in the worship of this 
terrific deity. There is a celcbi'ated temple dedicated to her at 
Kali-ghat in the vicinity of Calcutta, or the city* of Kali, and 
impure sacrifices are offered to il ; and on the occasion of the 
festivals of Kali, her temples arc literally awiinming with blood. 
An adequate dcliucation of the scene, and of the horribly disgusting 
appearance of the executioners and other attendants of the place is 
scarcely possible. — Coleman, Myth, Hind. p. 94. 

Kalidasa — The greatest dramatist, and one of the most 
celebrated poets of India. lie is known to the literary public of 
Europe especially through his drama Sahinlnla which, first 
introduced to the notice of tlie western world by- Sir William 
Jones (1789,) created so great a sensation throughout Europe, that 
the early success obtained by Sanskrit studies in England aud 
Germany may be considered due to this niaslcr-piece of Sanskrit 
literature. Another ^Irama of the same poet, and next in renown 
to Sahuntala, is the Vikramorvasiy or the Hero and the Nymph. 
Besides tliese works, Hindu tradition ascribes to his aiilhorship a 
third drama and several poems, which no European ciiiic will 
believe could ever have sprung from a mind like that of KaiidA<a. 
Professor Lassen, in the Indischc AJtcrthumshunde, passes the 
following judgment on this poet : ‘Kalidasa may be considered as 
ihc brightest star in the hrniainent of Hindu arliticial poetry. He 
deserves this pl•ai^e on account of (he mastery witli which he wields 
the language, and on account of the consummate tact with vhich 
he imparts to it a more simple or more arliHcial form, acconling 
to the requirements of the subject treated by him, without failing 
into the artificial diction of later pools, or over-stepping the limils 
of good taste ; on account of the variety of his creations, his 
ingenious couceptions, and his happy choice of subjects ; and not 
less on account of the complete manner in which he attains his 
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poetical cods, the beauty of his naiTativc, the delicacy of his 
eeniiment, and the fertility of his imaf^i nation.’ But although wc 
ifre enabled by his woihs to appreciate the merits of this poet,'\ve 
know little of his personal history. That he lived at Ujjayini or 
Oujeiu, and that he was ‘one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikramiiditya,’ is all that is related in regard to him. But as » 
there have been several Vikramadityas at tTjjfcyiui, his date is as 
uncertain as that of any personage of the ancient history of India. 
Dr. Bhiio Daji, in a learned and ingenious essay ‘On the Sanskrit 
Poet, Kalidasa’ (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal 
As, Soc.y October 1 860), has endeavoured to identify Vikramadity4, 
the contemporary of Kalidasa, with Harsha Vikramaditya, and the 
great poet would, therefore, have lived in the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian ei*a. — Goldslucker. 

Kalika — One of the daughters of Vaiswinara, the wife of 
Kasyupa and mother of the ferocious and cruel Danavas. 

Kalikamukha— A distinguished Rakshasa chief, the son of 
SumalL and Retumati ; he was the uncle of the great giant Rdvana, 
and took part in the mythical battles with the gods. 

Kalika Puraiia — This work contains about nine thousand 
stanzas in ninety-eight chapters, and is the only work qf the series 
dedicated to recommend the worship of the bride of Siva, in one 
or other of her manifold forms as Gifija, Devi, Bhadrakili, KAIi, 
Maliimya. It ^belongs therefore to the Sakta modification of 
Hindu beliei, or the worship of the female powers of the deities. 
The influence of this wors-hip shows itself in the very first pages 
of the work, which relate the incestuous passion of Brahma for 
his dniightcr Sandhya, inn strain that has nothing analogous to it 
in the Vayu, Linga, or Siva Puranas, 

The marriage of Siva and Parvati is a subject early described, 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, and the death of Sati ; and this work 
is authority for Sivas carrying the dead body about the wwld, and 
the origin of the Pithast’hauas, or places where the different 
members of it were scattered, and where Liugas were consequently 
elected. A legend follows of the births of Bhairava and Vetala, 
whose devotion to different forms of Devi furnishes occasion to 
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describe in great detail the rites and formulsB of whMi her worship 
consists, including the chapters on sanguinary sacrifices, translated 
in the Asiatic Researches. — Wilson- 

— The lather of K&iiudf, the goddess of the Jumnn. 

Kalindas — One of the tribes of Kshatriyos who from- seeing no 
brahmans became ouicasU. 0. S. T., Vol. I, p. 482. 

Kalindi— 1 * One of the wives of Krishna^ the daughter of the 
Sun, whom Krishna met on one of his visits to Indraprastha, and 
who claimed him as the reward of her penance ; 2, The goddess 
of the Jumna ; 3, One of the widows of king Asit, and mother of 
Sagara ; 

There came the other widowed queen 
With lotus eyes and beauteous mien 
Longing a noble son to bear, 

And wooed the saint witli earnest prayer. 

When thus Kalindi fairest dame, 

With reverent supplication came, 

To her the holy sage replied : 

‘ Born with the poison from thy side, 

O happy queen shall spring cre long 
An infant fortunate and strong 
Then weep no more and check thy sighs 
Sweet lady of the lotus eyes.’ 

Griffiths^ Bdmdyana. 

4. The daughter of the king of •the Asuras, who after her 
father’s death offered her kingdom and herself, twin wives, to 
Matauga (q. v.) who raadily assented, married the damsel, and 
became king of Pdtalo. 

Kalinga — One of the five sons of Bali. Kalinga is the name 
of the seu coast west of the mouths of the Gauges, with th^ upper 
part of the Cororaiiudcl Coast. The inhabitants are called 
Kalin gas. 

Kaliya — A serpent king, into whose lake Krishna when a boy 
once leaped, and was severely bitten ; Krishna was then exhorted 
to put forth his celestial vigour, aW ^on bruised the head of the 




veDomous and poi?erful snake. Kaliya then prayed for mercy 
saying, behold I am now '^'thout strength, without poison, 
deprived of botli by thee, ‘ Spare my life’ The snake king was 
then liberated and sent into the sea. 

Kali Yugfa — The last age. It consists of 1,200 years of the ^ 
gods, a year of men being a day of the gods ; theso divine yeare 
may, therefore, be converted into years of mortals by multiplying 
them by 360, which makes the duration of the Kali Yuga 432,000 
years. The date of its coramenccmcnl is fixed in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century b. c., when Vishnu returned to heaven after 
his incarnation as Krishna. During this age all things will 
decline, and the deterioration of mankind will be general. The 
Vedas will be disregarded. The minds of men will be wholly 
occupied in acquiring Avcalth ; and wealth will be spent solely on 
scihsh gratifications. Women will follow their inclinations and bo 
fond of pleasure. Meu of all degrees will consider themselves 
equal to Brahmans. Cows will be held in esteem only as they 
i apply milk. Tlicsc are a few of the evils, selected from the long 
catalogue of them contained in the Vishnu Fur^ua which are to 
prevail in the Kali age. A few redeeming properties of the age 
arc, however, mentioned. The efficacy of devotion to Vishnu is 
more strikingly manifested. The least moral merit obtains in 
this age, the greatest reward ; and is by all classes most oa&ily 
displayed. The Kali Yuga is to be followed by the Krita Yuga. 

Kalki — An Avatara of Vishnu to be born near the close of the 
Kali age, when all whose minds are devoted to iniquity shall be 
destroyed, and righteousness be established on earth ; and the 
minds of those who live at the end of the Kali age shall be 
awakened and be as pellucid as crystal. 

Ksilni&shflipdidsi — A prince, called also Saudasn. Kalm&shap&da, 
whilst hunting, encountered Saktri, the son of VafiiSht’ha, in the 
woods ; and on his refusing to make way, struck the sage with his 
whip. Saktri cursed the king to become a cannibal ; end 
Vigwamitro, who had a quarrel with VaSiSit'ha, seized the 
opportunity to direct a Rg.kshasa to take possession of the Mng, 
that he might become the iustrumeut of destroying tfc#' family of 
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the rival saiut. Whilst thus iuflueiiccd, Mitrasaha, a Brahnran, 
applied to Kalmishapada for food, and the king commanded his 
cook to dress human flesh, and give it to the Brahman, who, 
knowing what it was, repeated the curse of Saktri, that the king 
should become a cannibal ; which taking effect with double force, 
Kalm^shapada began to eat men. One of his first victims was 
Saktri, whom he slew and ate ; and then killed and devoured, under 
the secret impulse of Viswainitra’s demon, all the other sons of 
Vasi&t’ha- Vasist’ha, however, liberated him fiom the Rakshasa 
who possessed him, and restored him to his natural character. 
V. P. For a someAvhat different version of the legend, see 0. S. T. 
VoL I, p. 414. 

KaJpa — A period of time : a great mundane age ; a day of 
Brahmii. The most simple calculation of a Kulpa is its being 

1.000 great ages or ages of the gods.' Thus 4,320,000 years or a 
divine age, multiplied by 1,000 is equal to 4,320,000,000 years, or 
a day or night of Brahma. 

One year of mortals is equal to one day of the gods. 12,000 
divine years arc equal to a period of four Yiigas which is thus 
mkdc up, viz. : — 

Krita Yugn, with its mornings and evenings, 4,800 divine years. 
Treti Yuga, 

Dvapara Yuga, 

Kali Yuga. 

making 1 2,000 divine years. 

As a day of the gods is == to one year of mortals, the 12,000 
divine years must be multiplied by 360, the assumed number of 
days in a year, to.givc tlie number of the years of moi'tals in this 
great period of four Yugas, thus : 12,000 divine years x 360 = 

4.320.000 years of mortals. 1,000 of these periods of 12,000 
divine, or 4,320,000 human 3 ^cars — i e., 4,320,000,000 human 
years, are = 1 day of Brahma, and his night is of the same 
duration. Within that period of a day of Brahma, 14 Munys reign, 
and a Manwantara, or period of Manu, is consequently = the 14th 
part of a day of Brahma. In the present Kalpa ( a day of 


3,600 

2,400 

1,200 
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Bralimi) six Manus, of whom Svajambhuva was the first, have 
already passed away, the present Manu being Vaivasvata. In each 
Manwautara seven Rishis, cei*tain deities, an Indra, a Manu, and 
the kings, his sous, are created and perish. A thousand of the 
systems of four Yugas, as has been before explained, occur 
coincideutly with these 14 Manwantaras ; and consequently about » 
71 systems of 4 Yugas elapse during each Manwautara, and 
measure the lives of the Maun and the deities of the period. At 
the close of this day of Brahma a collapse of the universe takes 
])lace, which lasts through a night of Brahma, equal in duration to 
his Jay, during which period the three worlds are converted into 
one great ocean, when the lotus born ^od, expanded by his 
deglutition of the universe, and contemplated by the yogis and gods 
n Jaualoka, sleeps on the serpent Sesha. At the end of that 
night he awakes and creates anew. — Wilson, 

Kalpa — The name of a son of Dhriiva ; also an Anga of the 
Vedas, containing the Ritual: the ceremonials of the Atharva- 
Vedas arc called the five Kalpas. 

Kalpa-SUtras — Aphorisms regarding the performance of 
sacrifices enjoined by the veda.s ; written by human authors, and 
therefore not considered as Sruti or revelation, arc yet regarded as 
of very high authority. 

Kama-deva— 'The Hindu Ciijiid or Eros, or god of Love, 
considered to be one of the most jdeasiug creations of Hindu 
fiction, is the son of Vishnu or Krishna by Lakshmi, who is then 
called Maya or Rukmiui. According to another account he was 
first produced in the heart of Brahma, and coming out in the form 
of a beautiful female, was looked upon by Brahma with amorous 
emotions. He is usually represented as a handsome youth; 
sometime conversing with his mother and consort in the midst of 
his gardens and temples ; somctiiries riding by moonlight on a 
parrot or lory, and attended by nymphs, one of whom, l^ars his 
banner, which consists of a fish on red ground. Endeavoffring to 
influence Siva with a passion of love for his wife Parvwi, be 
discharged an arrow at him ; but Siva, enraged at the attempt 
reduced him to ashes, or as some say to s more mental essence, by 
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a beam of fire darted from his central eye. Afterwards the 
relciitiug god declared tliat lie should be boru agaiu iu the form of 
Pradyumna, sou of Krishna by Maya or Rukmini. The bow of 
Kainadeva is made of flowers, with a stiing formed of bee?, and 
liis five arrows are each tipped with the blossom of a flower, which 
is devoted to aud supposed to preside over a ^elIFe. lie is lord of 
the Apsara^as. Many uaiiies arc applied to Kaina-deva. He is 
called the god of desire ; the mind agitator ; the maddeiier ; the 
iiiflainer ; the destroyer of dcvotioual trauqiiillity. 

.It is well known that Greek mythology connected Eros, the god 
of love, with the creation of the universe, .*^omcwliat iu the same 
way as Kama is associated with it in the Rig Veda, x. 129. (See 
Eros in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary.) In another h^rnn of the 
Atharva beda, Kama, like tlie Eros of the Greeks and Cupid of 
the Latins, is described as the god of sexual love. ‘^3Iuy Kanin, 
having well-directed the arrow which is winged with pain, barbed 
with longing, and has desire for its shaft, pierce thee iu the hcovL 
&c. 0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 407. 

Kamagamas — A class of deities of the elQvciiLh Mauwantaru. 

Kamakhya, Kamakshi — The name of a form of Dilrga in 
the nor th-east of Bengal. There are some celebrated temples in 
Assam dedicated to the goddess under this form. 

Kamarupa — The name given to the eastern part of Bliarata- 
varslm. Also the iiaine of a place of pilgrimage iu Assam, where 
the temples referred to in the preceding article arc built. 

Kambala — One of the many-headed serpent kings, of the 
progeny of Kadru. 

Kambalavarhish — One of the four sous of Audhaka. 

Kambojas — A north-w^estern tribe famous for their horses, of 
which they appear to have possessed a remarkably fine breed. 
They were conquered by Sagnra, who would have destroyed them 
utterly, but at the request of VasiSht’ha contented himself with 
imposing on all the vanquished tribes peculiar distinguishing 
marks, such as shaving their heads, letting their beards grow, Ac. 
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Kameri — The ludiau cuckoo, or bird of Kama, wliose emblems 
are peculiarly appropriate, being a bow and arrow composed of 
roses ami jessamine, and other flowers in which no thorns ever 
lurk. Colonel Tod says ‘Mhe Kameri poured forth its monotonous 
but pleasing notes, from an umbrageous pcepul, amidst the stillness 
of a lovely scene, where the last tiuts of sunset illuminated the 
dark hues of the surrounding woods.” 

Kampilya — One of the five sons of Haiynswn. Their father 
said these my five (pancha) sons are able (alam) to protect tho 
countries ; hence they were called the IVinchalas. Panch^la was at 
fir^t llie country norlh and west of Delhi, between tlic foot of the 
Himalaya and the Chainbal. It was afterwards divided into 
iiorthcM ii and southern Pauchala separated by the Ganges. Kampilya 
wa.s tlu* name also given to part of the countiy, and was called 
Kampil l»y the early Mahommedan invaders. Kampilya was the 
cily of Raja Drupada. 

Kamya — Daughter of Kardunca who was married to Priyavratn. 

Kamyaka — An extensive forest on the banks of the Saraswnti, 
to which the Paiulavas retired, on the occasidus of their second 
exile. 

Kanakas — Inhabitants of MiUhika, or the country of thieves, 
a name a])p!i.‘d to the j)iratc coast of Koukan. Professor Wilson 
thinks it may also dc^ig^l^lte Malabar Where polyandry then as now 
prevailed. 

Kanakhala — Tlic name of the village according to the Liuga 
Purana, where the great sacrifice of Daksha took place. Gangad- 
warn, the place where the Gauges dcscciKis to the plains, — or 
Ilaridwar, as it is more usually termed, is commonly specified as 
the scene of action. 

Kanchana — The son of Bhima, a descendant of Puruiavas. 

Kandarpa — A name of Kama the Indian Cupid. 

Kandu — An eminent sage, who practised pious austerities on 
the lovely borders of the Gomati river. Indra sent the nymph 
Pramlocha to disturb his pcnaucc, and the sweet-smiling damsel 
diverted the sage from his devotions. They lived together in the 
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valley of Mundura for a liundrod and fifry years, wholly given itp 
to enjoyment. Then the nymph requested permission to return to 
heaven ; but the sage still fondly attached to her, prevailed upon 
her to remain for some time longer ; and the graceful damsel 
continued to reside for another hundred years a^d delight the 
great sage by her fascinations. Then she again wished to return 
to the abodes- of the gods, and again the Muni desired her to 
remain. Similar scenes occurred several limes. 

“ On one occasion the sage was going forth from their cottage 
in a great hurry. The nymph asked hiiii whore he was golug. 

‘ The day,’ he replied, ‘ is drawing fast to a close : I must 
perform the Sandhya worship, or a duty will be neglected.’ The 
nymph smiled mirthfully as she rejoined, ‘ Why do you talk, 
grave sir, of this day drawing to a close : your day is a day of 
many years, a day that must be a marvel to all ; explain what 
this means.’ The Muni said, ‘ Fair daiiisel, you came to the river- 
side at dawn ; I beheld you then, and you tlien entered my 
hermitage. It is now the revolution of evening, and the day is 
gone. What is the meaning of this laughter ? Tell mo the truth.’ 
Pramlochd auswered, ‘ you say rightly,’ venerable Brahman, ‘ that 
I came hither at morning dawn, but .<<cvcnil liundrod years have 
passed since the time of my arrival. This is the truth.’ The 
Muni, on hearing this, was seized with astonishment, and asked 
her how long he had enjoyfcd her society ; to which the nymph 
replied, that they hail lived together nine hundred and seven 
years, six months, and three days. The Muni asked her if she 
spoke the truth, or if she was in jest ; for it appeared to him that 
they had spent but one day together : to which Prnmlocha 
replied, that she should not dare at any time to tell him who lived 
in the path of piety an untruth, but particularly when she had 
been enjoined by him to inform him what had passed. 

“ When the Muni, princes, had heard these words, and knew 
that it was the truth, he began to reproach himself bitterly, 
exclaiming, ‘ Fie, fie upon me ; my penance has been interrupted ; 
the treasure of the learned and the pious has been stolen from me ; 
my judgment has been blinded : this woman has been created by 
some one to beguile me : Brahma is beyond the reach of those 

40 
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agitated by the waves of infiiiuity. 1 had subdued my passions^ 
and was about to attain divine knowledge. This was foreseen by 
him by whom this girl has been sent hither. Fie on the passion 
that has obstructed my devotions. All the austerities that would 
have led to acquisition of the wisdom of the Vedas have been 
rendered of no avail by passion that is the road to hell.’ The pious 
sage, having thus reviled himself, turned to the nymph, who was 
sitting nigh, and said to lier, ‘ Go, deceitful girl, wliither thou 
wilt : thou hast pei formed the office assigned thee by t])c monarch 
of the gods, of disttirbiug my penance by thy fascinations. 1 will 
not reduce tlicc to ashes by the fire of my wrath. Seven paces 
together U sufficient for the fiiendaliip of the virtuous, but thou 
and 1 have dwelt together. And in truth what fault hast thou 
committed ? why should I be wrath with thee ? The sin is wholly 
miue, in that 1 could not subdue my passions : yet fie upon thee, 
wlio, to gaiti favour with ludra, hast disturbed my devotions ; vile 
bundle of delusion.’ 

Thus spoken to by the Muni, Pramlochd stood tiembling, 
whilst big drops of perspiration started from every pore ; till he 
augi ily cried to her, ‘ Depart, begone.* She then, reproached by 
him, went forth from his dwelling, and, passing tliiough the air, 
wiped tlie perspiration from her person with the leaves of the 
trees. The nymph went from tree to tree, and as with the diisky 
shoots that crowned their summits she dried her limbs, which were 
covered with moisture, the child she bad conceived by the Rishi 
came forth from the pores of her skin in drops of perspiration. 
The trees received the living dews, and the winds collected them 
into one mass. “ This,” said Soma, I matured by iny rays, and 
gradually it increased in size, till the exhalation that had rested on 
the tree tops became the lovely girl named Mdrisha.** V. P. 

Kanisbtas — A class of deities of the fourteenth Manwantara. 

Kanka — One of the sous of Ugrasth)a. 

Kanouj — A city on the banks of the river Sone. The 
R&muyaua contains an extraordinary legend of its foundation. 
The Rdja Kusandbha had a hundred beautiful daughters to whom 
Vayu the god of wind made some amorous proposals which they 
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rejected, declaring that t^ey woul(} only accept such husband as 
their father might give them. Vayu then rendered them hunch* 
backed. Subsequently they were all married to a young Raja, 
Brahmadatta, who cured them by a touch, and the city iu which 
they dwelt was henceforth called Kanyakubja, the hunch-backed, 
and still goes by the name of KaDOuj.^*SVc Gritdehu Kasambha. 

Kanyakagunas — A race of Aborigines. 

Kanyakubja — ^The city of the Bent Virgins, the modem 
Kauouj. 

KaUBa^'^Bajah of Mathura ; he deposed his father Ugroseua ; 
and threatened to slay his cousin Devaki on her wedding day. 
Vasudeva engaged to deliver up her children to him. He was 
warned before the birth of Krishna, that the latter would take 
away his life. He accordingly attempted to destroy Krishna as 
soon as he was born ; failing in this he ordered that all the 
worshippers of Vishnu, young and old, should be slain ; and he 
commanded his warriors to make search for all young children 
throughout that country, and to slay every male child. Ho 
afterwards employed demons to find and kill Krishna, and sent 
Akrura to bring him to Mathura. Public games wero celebrated 
with great splendour ; there was a severe contest iu which Ki'islina 
slew the powerful demon Ch&nura, and afterwards killed king 
Kansa himself. 

Kansa, Eansavati, — Daughters of Ugraseua. 

Eanwa — 1» A teacher of the white Yajush, and founder of 
several schools for the purpose ; 2, The name of a son of Aprati- 
ratha from whom the KanwAyana brahmans descended ; 3, A son 
of Ajamidha, a descendant of Hastin. 

Kapali, Kaparddi — Two of the eleven Rudra.^ according to 
the Vishnu Purana. 

Kapalika — The following description of the Kapali ka is from 
the Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri : 

“ His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around 
his neck hangs a string of human skulls, his forehead is streaked 
with a black line, his hair is wove into the matted biwid, his loins 
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are clothed 'w ith a tij^ei’s j'kiu, a hollow' hkull is iu hii> left hand 
(for a Clip), and in his ri^ht he curries a bell, which he rings 
incessantly, exclaiming aloud, ho, Sambhu^ Bhairava — ho, lord 
of Kali ” 

Ktipi — A prince, the son of Urukshaya, who afterwards became 
a brahtnan. V. P., p. 451. 

Kapila — A great Kishi, who tlestroyed the sons of Sugara. 
When the latter commenced the performance of the solemn sacrifice 
of a horse, it was guarded by his own sons ; nevertheless some one 
stoic the animal, and carried it off into a chasm in the earth. 
Sagnra coininauded Iiis .sons (o search for the steed. They at last 
found it frct^'ly wandering about in Pat^la, and at no great distance 
saw the Rishj Kupila sitting, absorbed iu profound meditation, and 
illuminating the surrounding space with radiance as bright as the 
splendour of (he autumnal sun, shining iu an unclouded sky. 
Kxclaiming “ This is the villain who has interrupted our sacrifice 
and stolen the horses, kill him ; kill him ; (hey ran towards him 
with uplifted weapons. The Muni slowly raised his eyes and for 
an instant looked upon them, and (hey were reduced to ashes by 
the sacred fiMine (hat darted from his person. Kapila was the 
founder of the Sankya school of philosophy. A work said to bo 
written by him, called the bankya-Pruvachana, or Preface to the 
Sankyu Philosophy, is still extant, and was printed at Serampore 
in 1821. The great revereuce in which Kapila was held, may be 
pre.su med from the fact that he is sometimes considered as an 
incarnation of the god Agni ; and sometimes of Vishnu himself, 
lie seem^ to belong only to the Piiianic period. See Sankya. 2, 
A renowned Danavu. 3, One of the serpent kings of the progeny 
of Kadru. 4, The name of a mouiitfiiii iu the west of Meru. .5, 
One of the Puranic river?. 6, A city ineiitioned iu the Purauns. 

Kapilasrama — The name of the hermitage of Kapila, on the 
shore of the Inland of Sagnra, which is still the scene of an annual 
pilgrimage. 

Kapilaswa — One of the three sons of Kuvalayaswn, who 
survived the great conflict with the demon Dhunda. 

Kapoloroman^-Thc son of Vnsbta. a descendant orSini. 
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Karabhaiyikas — An aboriginal mountain tribe of the north. 

Karakas, Karatas — Aboriginal tribes enumerated in the 
Purduas. 

Karali — The terrific one ; one of the many names of the 
consort of Siva. O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 364. 

SLarambhi — A prince, the sou of Sakuni of the race of 
^yamagha. 

— The powerful, wealthy, and valiant oOn of 
Khauiuetra, who when besieged by revolted tributaries is said to 
have created an army by breathing in his hands ; hence his name. 

BLarari — Is the worshipper of Devi in her terrific forms, the 
representative of the Aghora Ghanta and K6pdlikai who as lately 
us only seven or eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose, 
sacrificed human victims to Kali, GhjIlMunda, and other hideous 
personifications of the Sakti of Siva. — WiUon's IVorks^ Vol. /, 
p. 264. 

Kardama — A Prajapati, who was married to one of the 
daughters of Daksha named Devahuti. The names given to their 
daughters show that they are allegorical peraonifications of 
intelligences and virtues and religious rites. 2, A son of Pulaha. 

Karishakas, Karitis--Aborigiual tribes euumerated in the 
Punlnas. 

Karkkotta~Onc of the serpent kings of the progeny of 
Kadru. 

Karli — Is situated about half way between Poona and Bombay, 
and is celebmted for the numerous iuscriptions in its caves in the 
Pali language ; of a date estimated at 343 n. c. to 176 a. d. The 
religion, or divinities of sages mentioned are Buddhist ; tli% 
invocation is to the Triad ; no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharmai 
Sanga. The kings or prince? mentioned. Dr. Wilson says, are, 
Vijaro, but Dr. Stevenson, ArodUana, lord of India. Garga^ ruler 
of the Sakas. Of the numerous Buddhist inscriptions in the cave 
temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not quite agreed 
about the reading. Garga, the ** rtfler of (he ^akas*’ fSakye, 
Buddha's tribe), is mentioned. 
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The cave temples, in the southern part of India, are classed by 
Mr. Fergusson into (a) the Yihara or monastery caves, which 
cousist of (1) natural caverns or caves slightly improved by art. 
These are the most ancient, and are found appropriated to religious 
purposes in Behar and Cuttack ; next (2) a verandah, opening 
behind into cells for the abode of priests, as in Cuttack and in 
the oldest Yihara at Ajanta.; the third (3) has an enlarged hall 
supported on pillai's : the most splendid of these caves ara those 
of Ajanta ; though the Dherwarra at Ellora is also fine, and there 
are same good specimens at Salsette and Junir. 

(^) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second class. These are the 
temples or churches of the series and one or more of them is 
attached to every set of caves in western India, though none exist 
on the eastera side. Unlike the Yiharas, all these caves have the 
same plan and aiTaugemcnt, and the Karli cave is the most perfect 
in India. All these consist of an external porch or music galleiy, 
an internal gallery over the entrance ; a central aisle, which may 
be called a nave, roofed by a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome 
terminating the nave, under the centre of which always stands a 
Dagoba or Chaitya. In the oldest temples, the Dagoba consists 
of a plain central drum surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
crowned by a Tee, which supported the umbre a of state, of wood 
or stone. 

These two classes comprehend all the Buddhist caves in India. 

The third class consists of brahmanical caves, projicrly so called. 
The finest specimens are at Ellora and Elephanta though some 
good ones exist also on the island of Salsette and at Mahabalipur. 

In foim, many of them are copies of, and a good deal resemble 
the Buddhist Yihara. But they have not been appropriated from 
the Buddhists, as the arranjgemeut of the pillars and position of the 
sanctuary are different. 

The Fourth class consists of rock cut models of structural 
Brahmanical temples. To this class belong the far famed Kylas 
at Ellora, the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Ruths at 
Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of isolated blocks of granite, 
but the rest stand in pits. 

The Fifth or true Jaina caves occur at Khandagiri in Cuttack 
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and in the southern parts of India, but are few and insignificant. 
In that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are cut in the rock a 
number of rude colossal figures, from 30 to 40 feet high, of one of 
tlie Thirtankaras, some sitting and some standing. 

The Ajanta, arc the most complete scries of Buddhist caves in 
India, without any mixture of Brahmanism, and contain types of 
all the rest ; they are in a ravine or small valley in the gh&t south 
of the Taptee. At Bang in a ravine or small valley iu the ghat, on 
the north side of the valley of the Taptee, arc three ancient 
Buddhistical caves. 

The Salsette or Kannari caves in the island of 8alsette, are also 
purely Buddhist, but very inferior to the former. The Kannari 
caves are excavated in a hill situated iu the midst of an immense 
tract of forest country, and Mr. Fergussou supposes their date 
about the 9th or 10th century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S. E. from Neemuch but close to 
Chundwassa, contains Buddhist caves with a Brahmanical rock 
temple behind. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a porphyritic green stone or 
amygdaloid. 

The Elcphauta caves are cut in a harder rock than those of Ellora. 

Those of Dhumnar and Ellora contain a strong admixture of 
Brahmanism, and those of Elephanta are entirely Brahmanical, 
though perhaps of the same age as those of Ellora. — Balfour's 
Cyclopedia, 

Kftrma — According to the doctrines of Buddhism the power 
that controls the universe is Karma, literally Action ; consisting 
of kusala and akusala, or merit and demerit. There is no sucli 
monad as an immaterial spirit, but at the death of any being, the 
of his merit and demerit is transferred to some other 
being, which new being is caused by the karma of the previous 
being, and receives from that karma all the circumstances of its 
existence. Thus, if the karma be good, the circumstances are 
favourable, producing happiness, but if It be bad, they are 
unfavourable, producing misery. 

The manner in which being first commenced cannot now be 
ascertained. The cause of the continuance of existence is 
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ignorance, from which merit and demerit arc produced, whence 
comes consciousness, then body and miud, and afterwards the six 
organs of sense. Again, from the organs of sense comes contact ; 
from contact, desire ; from dcbire, sensation ; from sensation, the 
cleaving to existing objects ; from this cleaving, reproduction ; 
and from reproduction, disease, decay, and death. Thus, like the 
revolutions of a wheel, there is a regular succession of death and 
birth, the moral cause of which is the cleaving to existing objects, 
whilst tlic instrumental cause is karma. It is, therefore, the great 
object of all beings who would be released from the sorrows of 
successive birth to seek the ftcstructiou of the moral cause of 
continued existence, that is to say, the cleaving to existing objects, 
or evil desire. It is possible lo accomplish this destruction, by 
attending to a presciibed course of discipline, Avliicli results in an 
efttranec to one of the four paths, with .their fruition, that lea<l, by 
different modes, to the attainment of nirwana. They in whom evil 
desire i.s entirely destroyed arc called arhats. The fi-eedorn from 
evil desire ensures the pexsse^sion of a miraculous energy. At his 
death the arhat invariably attains nirwana, or ceases to exist.— 
Spcncc Hard}f. 

Karmosa— The eldest son of the Patriarch Pulaka. In the 
Bhagavata he is djcsignntod Karmnsrc.shtA. 

Kama “The son of Pritha, or Kunti, by the Phoebus of Hindu 
mythology. Pritha was the child of a Yadavu prince, Sura, who 
gave her to his childless cousin Kuntibhoja, under whose care she 
w'as brought up. One day before her marriage she paid such 
respect and attention to the great sage Durvasas, a guest in her 
father's house, that he gtfve her a charm and taught her an incan- 
tation, by virtue of which she w^as to have a child by any god she 
liked to invoke. This power she did not suffer to lie idle, but 
invoked the sun by wiiom she had a child, born like Minerva 
ready equipped for the field ; armed with a miraculous cuirass and 
lance. Pritha, afraid of the censure of her relatives, deserted the 
child, and exposed it in the Jumna. Tt was found by Dhrita- 
rashtra's charioteer Adhirstha. and nurtured by his wife Radhd 
whence ihe child was afterwards called Badheya. though named 
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by his foster parentf Yasnshena. When he was grown up Indra 
tricked him out of his armour, by appealing to his generosity in 
the guise of a brahman. Indra in return conferred upon him 
enormous strength and changed his name to Kama , — Monier 
Williams^ I. E. P., p, 94. 

Kama, though in reality the half-brother of the five P^ndava 
princes, was on more friendly terms with their cousins, the Kurus, 
and joined Duryodhana and Sakuni in various schemes for 
destroying the Pandus. In the great war he became a general in 
the Kuru army ; for five days he had the command of the whole 
army ; he engaged to slay Aijuna, and when the latter went forth 
to a final battle against him, the armies stopped fighting and the 
gods descended from heaven. He was finally slain by Aijuna 
with a crescent-shaped arrow. His widows, children and 
dependants were treated with great kindness by Arjuna and 
Tudhisthira. Kama’s relationship to the Pindus was not known 
by Aijuna at that time, and his death was afterwards lamented l)y 
all the brothers. 

** The birth of Kama was secret; and he was reputed to be tlio 
son of Nandana the charioteer of Dhritarishtra, having been found 
floating in the river YamunA, although the son of Pritlid by tho 
Sun ; he was bom in celestial panoply, and with spicudid ear-rings, 
whence his first appellation was Vasushena, or abounding in 
wealth. Indra disguised as a brahman begged of him his divipe 
coat of mail, in order to obtain it for his own son Arjuna, and from 
the act of cutting it or detaching it from his body, the prince was 
named Kama ; he is also entitled Yaikarttnua from Vikarttaua the 
sun. Indra in return for the armour presented Kama with a 
javelin freighted with tlie certain death of one individual whether 
god| man, or demon. Kama launched it at Ghotokacha, the 
B&kshasa son of Bhfma, and it destroyed him, but left its 
possessor helpless agaiivst the charmed weapons, offensive and 
defensive, of Aijuna, I|y whose hand Kama ultimately fell.*’ — 
Whon^s Works, VoL III, p. 333. 

Kamaprayaraiias — A nickname applied in the Purkuas to 
some of the aboriginal tribes, meaning those who wrap themselves 
up in their cars. 
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Kamatakas— The Caoarese people ; the iDhabitanta of the 
centre of the peninsula, the proper Earnata, or Carnatic. 

Kartikfr— The name of one of the lunar months, corresponding 
to October. 

Kartikeya — The Hindu Mars, or god of war, generated imn 
the vivifying principle of Siva cast into Agni, or Fire, who unable 
to retain it, cast it into Ganga, or the Ganges. On the banks of 
this river was born the beautiful boy who was destined to lead the 
armies of the gods, and to be the destroyer of Tdraka, and Sura, 
a demon who by his au^iterities, had alarmed both gods and men, 
and gained the dominion of the universe. When born Kdrtikeya 
was nursed by six nymphs called the Erittik&s, or Pleiades, who 
each called him her son, and offering her breast, the child assumed 
to himself six mouths and received nurture from each. He is 
considered to be the brother of Gan^sa who was the reputed 
eldest son of Siva aud Parvati. He is represented riding on a 
peacock ; sometimes with one face, sometimes with six faces and 
twelve arms. One account of liis birth is as follows : Siva emitted 
from Lis eyes sparks of fire, which being thrown into the lake 
Saravana, became six infants, who were nursed by the wives of 
the Rishis who are to be seen in the sky as the Pleiades. When 
Parva^i saw the children she was so transported with their beauty, 
and embraced all of them together so forcibly, that their six bodies 
bccane one, while their' six heads and' twelve arms remained. 
Kartikeya is better known in the south of India as Subramanya, 
and Tuesday is the weekly day of his devotees. The Skanda Purina 
gives the fullest account of Subramanya, containing his war with 
Sura, and relates how ho was sent by his father to frustrate the 
sacrifice of Duksha, and, at tltb instigation of the latter, was delayed 
in his way by beautiful damsels, who entertained him with song and 
music. Hence it is the practice still for the dancing girls who 
serve in the pagodas, to be betrothed and married to him, and 
then not allowed to moiTy men though they may prostitute 
themselves. 

KftrttftTiryir— The epn of Krltaviiya aud sovereign of (he 
Kailtaya tribe. He is said to* have invaded Lanka and taken 
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Bivana prisoner. The Yilsh^u Pui'fina sajs that by propitiating 
the sage Dattatreja he obtained these boons ; a thousand arms ; 
never acting unjustly f subjugation of the world by justice, and 
protecting it equitably ; victory over his enemies ; and death by 
the hands of a person renowned in the three regions of the 
universe. With these means he ruled over the earth with might 
and justice ; and ofFered ten thousand sacrifices. At the expiration 
of his long reign (eighty<>five thousand years) he was kiUed by 
Parasurama, as related under Jamadagmi. 

KamndhAka — One of the ten sons of Sura and brother of 
Yisudeva, in whose family Krishna was born. 

■Kanuha— One of the sons of the Manu Yaiwaswata, from 
whom descended the celebrated wan*iors termed Karushas, who 
lived in the Parip&tra or Yindhya mountains. 

Kasa — The son of Suhotra of the family of Ayus, and king of 
KAsi. 

Kafloramat — One of the nine divisions of the Yarsba of 
Bh&rata. 

Kaahtha — One of the daughters of Daksha and wife of 
Kasyapa ; she was the mother of beasts with uncloven hoofs. 

Kashtha — Fifteen twinklings of the eye, or Nimishas ; five 
Kshanas. 

Kasi, or VaEanaii — ^Benares, q. v. the sacred city of the 
Hindus, which they believe to have uescended from the gods 
originally. 

Kaaina — An ascetic rite among the Buddhists, by which it is 
aupposed that a miraculous energy may be received. There are 
ten descriptions of this rite, 


1. Prathawi 


2. Apo‘. 


3. Tejo 


4. Viyfl 

wind. 

fi. Nila 


6. Pita 


7. Lohita 
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8. Odata white. 

9. Alaka light. 

10. Akasn space. 


There are various ccremouies prescribed for the performance of 
these diifereut kinds of Kasiua, and from its practice in hny one of 
its forms, a Buddhist priest expects to derive many advantages. 
Sec Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. 

Kasiraja — One of the kings of Kasi — the son of Kisa, an ally 
of tho Pandavas. • 

Kasis -The people of the Benares district, and that opposite. 

Kasmiras — The people of Kashmir. 

Kasya — A priucc, the son of Senajit, one of tho desceiidantf? of 
Hastin. 

Eaayapa — A sage, the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma, and 
one of the Prnjapatis or progenitors of created things. He married 
thirteen of the daughters of Daksha ; from whom descended tho 
twelve Adityas ; the nymphs of the lunar constellations ; the 
Daityas and Danavas ; many classes of animals, etc., etc. His 
share in creation was thus no unimportant one, as he was the 
father of the gods and demons, man, beasts, and reptiles. Kasyapa 
was the father of Vivasvat, and he again of Manu. “ Righteous 
was this wise Manu on whom a race was founded. Hence this 
family of men became known as the race of Manu. Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and other men sprang from this Manu.” (O. S. T., 
Vol. I, p. 125.) ‘‘The Chh&ndogya Upnuishad agrees with the 
above passage from the Mahabharata, in recognisiug Manu as the 
progenitor of tho brahmans as well as the other castes.” (p. 196.) 
“ Having assumed the form of a tortoise Prajipati created offspring. 
That which he created, he made ; hence the word kurma, Kasyapa 
means tortoise ; hence men say all creatures are descendants of 
Kasyapa. This tortoise is the same as Aditya.” (Vol. IV, p. 23.) 

The Mahabh&rata states : “ From Kasyapa, who was the sou of 
Marichi, were produced the deities and the Asuras ; and he was 
the source from which all beings sprang. Aditi had twelve sons, 
beginning with &kra. The vousgest of them was Vishnu, on 
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v/hom the worlds are supported.” ** Ausa, Bhagi^ Miti'o, Varuiia, 
lord of the waters, Dhatri, Aryaman, Jayanta, Bhaskara, Tvashtri, 
Pushaii, ludra, aud Vislinu, who is called the twelfth ; these arc 
the twelve Adityas, the sons of Kasyapa, according to tradition (or 
the veda In another passage Vivasvat aud Savitri occur 

instead of Jayanta and Bhaskara ; Tvashtri is placed the eleventh 
in order, and it adds “ the twelfth is called Vishnu, who though 
the latest born, surpasses all the Adityns in his attributes.” (Vol. 
IV, p. 103,104.) 

In the Ramstyana the following passage occurs ; Visvumitra 
speaks : — ** At this period 0 Bima, the divine Kasyapa, luminous 
ns hre, glowing, as it were, with splendour, attended by the 
goddess Aditi, having completed an act of austerity which had 
lasted for a thousand years of the gods, celebrated thus the praises 
of the boon-bestowing Madhusudana. * Through intense austerity 
I behold thee the Supreme Spirit, whose essence is austerity, who 
art a congeries of austerity, the impersonation of austerity, whose 
wealth is austerity. In thy body, lord, I behold this whole 
universe ; thou art nnbeginuing, and ineffable ; to thee I have 
resorted as my refuge.’ Then Hari, gratified, whose taint of sin 
had been purged away ; * Ask a boon ; may good attend thee ; 
thou art regarded by me as deserving a boon.’ Hearing these 
words of his, Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, replied ; ‘ Sinless lord, 
become the son of Aditi and myself. Slayer of the Asuras become 
the younger brother of Sakra. (Indra.) Thou oughtest to succour 
the gods who are oppressed with grief, Vishnu, of mighty energy, 
was accordingly born of Aditi, shaded by an umbrella, in the form 
of a mendicant, resplendent with a drinking gourd, and a lock of 
i.air on his crown.” (Ibid, p. 116.) 

Kasyapa is supposed by some modern writers to be a personifi- 
cation of the remains of the antediluvian mce, who took refuge in 
tho central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his name so plentifully 
abound, as in the Koh-i-Kas or Caucasus, the Kaspian, and Kashmir, 
it is asserted that the thirteen Gotras or families of Brahmans owe 
their origin to as many divine sages called after their names. 
Kusyapa is one of the number. The Asvalayana Sutra of the Rig 
Veds c(»utain$ the enumeration oT the Gotras and iheif suh-divisioiis 
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but in a Terj involved and unintelligible style. The popular 
enumeration of them, however, is now wholly eon6ned to the 
South of India, where several of the reputed representatives of 
these tribes yet exist ; especially about Gooty and Gondavir. 
Nandavaram, it is said, was a grant to the thirteen Gotras by the 
sovereign of India, Nanda, in the year of Kali 980 ; but if there 
be any foundation for the grant, it is of much mora recent date, 
Nanda having lived in the fourth centuiy before the Christian era. — 
Uind.^ Theatre^ VoL i/, p. 1 1 . 

Kaeyata — A son of Paumam&sa, a descendant of one of the 
daughters of Daksha who was maiTied to one of the Bishis. 

Katyayaaa— A Sanskrit author who lived at the time of and 
after Pinini and published criticisms on the Sutra of the great 
grammarian. Max Muller places him in the second half of the 
fourth century, b. c. Katy&yana is said to have been a boy of great 
talent and extraordinary powers of memory. He was able to repeat 
to his mother an entire play after hearing it once at the theatre ; 
and before he was oven initiated he was able to repeat the 
Pratisikhya which he had heard from by&li. He completed and 
corrected P&uini’s Grammar such as we now possess it. Kity&yana 
has been identified with Vararuchi (q. v.) the compiler of the 
doctrines of Saunals. A. S. L. 

Kankundakas, Kankattakas, Kannkaiias—Aborigma^ 
tribes ^inhabiting the mooniainoos districts of the Konkan and its 
neighbourhood. 

Kaamara Creation— The creation of Rudra or Nilaldhita, a 
form of Siva, by Bramlia, and of certain other mind-bom sons 
of Brahmi, termed Sanatkumiira, Ac., who declining to create 
progeny, remained, as the name implies, ever boys, kumaras, that 
is ever pjare and innocent ; whence their creation is called the 
Kaamara. Sanatkumfira and his brethren are described in the 
&iiva Puranas as Ydgii. The Linga Purfina has ** Being over as 
he was born he is called a youth ; and hence his name is well 
known as Sanatkumfira.” 

Xamnarabhritya*— One of the eight branches of medical 
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science embracing midwiferj and the management of children. 
Vidi^u PurAna, p. 407. 

Kanravas — The sons of the Mah4r4ja Dhritar&shtra and his 
wife 64ndhari. At an earl 7 period they became jealous of their 
cousins, the P&ndavas, who were brought up with them in their 
father’s court. Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, attempted 
to take the life of his cousin Bluma. The chief incident? of their 
lives are related under their respective names, q. v. 

Eausalya — One of the queens of Mahiraja Dasaratha and 
mother of Rama, of whom she was extremely food. She was 
ovcijoyed when it was decided that B&ma should be installed as 
heir-apparent, and when R&ma himself informed her that he was to* 
be evicted and fiharata made Yuva-iija, she fell down to the 
earth like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe of a 
forester.” She urged Rama to seize the government and slay the 
Mdh^'4ja. She afterwards acknowledged her fault. Bliarata 
declared to her his loyal attachment to R4ma. 

KEUSftmbi — An ancient city of Hindustan, which appears as the 
capital of Vatsa. According to the Ram&yana, it was built by 
Kusamba, the son of Kusa, a descendant of Rdma. Buchanan, 
upon the authority of the Bbdgavata, ascribes its foundation to 
Chakra, a descendant of Arjuna ; but neither the Bhdgavata nor 
Vishnu Puidua state that Nimichakra built Kausambi. They 
only say that when Hastindpura shall be washed away by the 
Ganges, Nimichakra will reside at Kausambi. From which it is 
to be inferred, that Kausambi existed at the time that Hastindpura 
was destroyed. The site of Kausambi, Buchanan supposes to 
have been that of the ruins ascribed to Hastindpura, but it was 
most probably lower down in the Doab, bordering upon Magadha 
on one side, and Konala on the other. In the Hindu drama 
Ratndvali the scene is laid in the palace of King Vatsa at Kausdmbf. 
--Wilson, H. T. 

Kaiuharavi — A name of Maitroya, a disciple of Paiisara, 
who related the V. P. to him. 

Kausika — One of the sous of Vdsudeva by his wife Vaissli i 
the half-brother of Krishna. 
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KansiklMH-Tha desoendutB of ViBwimitnu The Gbtna, the 
families or tribes of the Kausika brahmans are given m the Y. F.» 
(p. 4Qo) and are said to have been multiplied hy intermarriagea with 
other tribes, who were originally of the regal cast, like Visw&mitra ; 
but like him, obtained Brahmanbood through devotion. As these 
Gotras partook more of the character of schools of doctrine, in which 
teachers and scholars became one family by intermarrying, it shows 
the iuterferoucc of the Kshatriya ciutc, with the Brahmanical mono- 
poly of religious instruction and composition. 

Kausiki — A character in the Hindu Drama Agnimitra and 
M^lavika ; the sister of the Baja’s minister Sumati. On one 
occtt'-von when her brother liad to convey the princess M^laviki, 
she '^accompanied them, and on their way through the Vindhya 
mountains they were attacked by foresters, and in the affray 
Sumati was slain and M^iavika was lost. Kausiki left alone com- 
mitted her hrotlicr’s body to the flames, and resumed her journey. 
Kausiki soon found out ]\lalaviku but forbore to discover herself, 
confiding in the prophecy of a sage, who had foretold that the 
princess, after passing through a period of servitude would meet 
with a suitable match. 

Kausiki — Tlie name of tlie river into wJiich Satyavati was 
transformed for following her husband in death. It is now called 
the Kosi, which rising in Nepal, flows through Pnrauiya into the 
Ganges, nearly op^iositc to Rajaumhal. 

Kaustabha — The jewel worn by Vishnu, and which was one 
Cf-thc arliclc''^ produced at the cliuriiing of the ocean. 

“ And Kaustabha the best 
Gf gems, that burns with living light, 

Upon Lord Vishnu’s breast.'’ 

And Kaustabha the gem 
Whose ever beaming lustre glows 
Til Vishnu’s diadem.” 

Kautilya-- A name of the hraliipaii Chiuakya, through whose 
agency the Nanda.s were destroyed, and Chandragupfa raised to 
the ihrerre of Fjjlibothra. 
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KftyfUdU^'The son of llusha by a slave girl. The Kshis» 
when holding a sacrificial session on the banks of the Saraswati 
expelled Kavasha from their Soma sacrifice, saying, how should 
the son of a slave girl, a gamester, who is no brahman, remain 
among us ? So they drove him into the desert that he might not 
drink the water of the Sai'aswati. But a piayer was revealed to 
him by which he obtained the favour of the waters, and the 
Saraswati surrounded him on all sides. When the Rishis saw 
this they said the gods know him let us call him back — Haug. 
Ait Br. 

Kaveri — A river which lakes its rise in Coorg, runs through 
the south of India, and empties itself in the Bay of Bengal. It 
seems always to have borne the same appellation, being the Chaberis 
of Ptolemy. 

Kavi— I , One of the sons of the Manu Chaksbusha ; 2, the 
name of one of the sons of Priyavrata according to the Bh&gavata ; 
3, A son of the Kshatriya Urukshaya, who afterwards became a 
Brahman. 

Kaviraja — The author of the curious poem entitled Raghava- 
Pandaviya, a remarkable specimen of studied ambiguity,” as it 
may, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as relating the 
histpry of Rima and the other dcsceudauts of Dasaraiha, — or that 
of Yudhishthira and the oilier sons of Pindu. — Colebrookr. 

Kavyas — 1, The name given to the descendants of Kavi, as a 
race of brahmans ; 2, One of the classes of Pitris, or progenitors, 
identified with the cyclic yeai's. 

Kdsaya — An ancient city supposed to have been in the Panjib. 
The king Asvapati, (lord of horses) was the father of R&ja Dasa- 
latha’s wife Kaikeyi. 

Kerala — An ancient name of Malabar proper ; the inhabitants 
arc called Keralas. 

Kerari — A sect who worshipped Pawati in her terrific forms, 
and used to offer up humau sacrifices. They used to inflict upon 
themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh with hook.-i. &c 
Such things arc now made a criminal oflence. 
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Seiidhwi^a — The celebi*ated eon of Kritadhwaja. He had a 
cousin named Kh&ndikya, who was renowned for religioua ritesi 
and the importance he attached to them ; while Keeidhwiya 
regarded epiritual knowledge as the great object of pursuit. The 
quarrel became so serious that Kb&ndikja was expelled from bis 
domiuious by Kesidhwaja. The latter, ou an occasion of gi*eat 
perplexity, was informed by his counsellors, that none but his 
enemy Khindikya could give him the information he wished to 
obtain. The desired interview took place, and Kesidhwaja*s 
difficulties were all removed. He, anxious to reward hie preceptori 
wished him to name the remuneration that would be most pleasing 
to himself. His friends recommended him to require his whole 
kingdom to be restored to him. But Khdndikya, addressing 
Kesidhwaja said “As is known that you are learned in the 
spiritual learning Uiat teaches the doctrine of the soul, if you 
will communicate that knowledge to me, you will have discharged 
your debt. Declare to me what acts are efficacious for the 
alleviation of human affliction.” Then Kesidhwaja delivei'ed a 
discourse ou the nature of ignorance and the benefits of the Yoga 
or contemplative devotion. Sec V. P., pp. 649—659. 

Keiill — A powerful ileindu, who was ordered by Kansa to 
destroy Krishna. He assumed the form of a horse “ spuming the 
earth with his hoofs, scattering the clouds with his mane, and 
springing iu his paces beyond the orbits of the sun and moon.” 
The formidable demon, however, soon had “ his mouth rent open 
by the arm of Krishna, and fell down, torn asunder like a tree 
struck by lightuing ; thus he lay separated into two portions, each 
having two legs, half a back, half a tail, one ear, one eye, and one 
nostril.” Krishna was afterwards called Kesava in honour of 
this exploit. V. P., p. 540. 

Kesini — One of the wives of Sagara, who being childless, 
solicited the aid of the sage Aurva, and the Muni pronounced this 
boon, that one wife should bear one son, and tho other sixty* 
thousand ; and he left it to them to make their election. Kesiui 
chose to have tho single son ; 2, Tho name of the wife of Yi^mvas. 

Kfilini — 1, The fair-haired maid servant of Damayanti, who 
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was sent with a message to Nala, and in the interview perceived 
his divine powers, and reported accordingly to Damayanti. 

KetU — One of the nine planets ; or the sons of Sinhika ; his 
chariot is drawn by eight horses of the dusky red colour of lac or 
the smoke of burning straw. 

K^ttumJlk-^One of the sons of king Agnidhra, and sovereign 
of Gandham&dana. Also the name of a Varslta or country. 

Ketumta — l# A Ldkapdia, the sou of Rajas, regent of the 
west ; 2, The name of the.sbu of Dhanwautari. 

Ketumati — The wife of Sumali, the great Rdkshasa chief. 

Kevala — 1« A prince, the sou of Nara ; 2, The name of one of 
the Furdnic countries. 

— If The name applied to the divisions or portions of 
the Skandaand PadmaPuranas ; 2, The divisions of the Bfaarata 
Varsha. 

Khaadapaili — ^A prince; the son of Ahiuara, of the i*acc of 
Puni. 

Khandaya-prastha — A country on the > banks of the river 
Jumna, in which thcrPdndavas settled and reigned when the Kdj 
of Bharata was divided between them and the Kuuravas It was 
not so much a division of the kingdom as of the family ; one branch 
remaining at Hastinapur, whilst the other went out to wrest a 
new country from the Aborigines.’* 

Khandikya — A son of Amitadhwaja, who tought his cousin 
Kesidhwiga the expiation of a sin, and was by him instructed in 
the Yoga doctrine. 

Mta.lria — One of the Vaishnava sects of Hindus, of modern 
origin. Many of* them go nearly naked, smearing their bodies 
with ashea and earth. They add the worship of Hanum^n to that 
of Vishnu. 

Khandas — The elements of sentient existence among the 
Buddhists, of which there aro^five constituents. 
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1. The organized bodj, or the whole of being apart from 

mental processes. 

2. Sensatiou. 

3. Perception. 

4. Discrimination. 

5. Consciousness. 

The four last Khandas are results or properties of the first, 
which must be understood as including die soul as well as tlie 
body. At death the Buddhists believe the Khandas entirely 
vanish. Gautama says that none of the Khandas, taken separately, 
are the Ego ; and that taken conjointly they are not the Ego. 
Yet there is no such thing as an Ego apart from the five Khandas. 

Khaninetni, Khanitra — I'wo princes of the descendants of 
Nedishtha ; the priests of the royal family conspired against 
Khanitra, and were put to death by his ministers 

Khara — The brother of Ravana, who after several unsuccessful 
contests with Rama was at length slain by him. 

Khasa — One of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Kasyapa. 

Khasiras — Non- Aryan or Aboriginal tribes in the 
north-east of Bengal ; or it has been thought that they may be 
referred to the situation of Kashgar 

Khaarima — A chief of the Danavas, one of tlie sous of Vipra- 
chitti. 

Khatwanga — A prince, the son of Yisiv^aha, called also 
Dilipa. He rendered important aid to the gods in one occasion, 
and being asked by them to demand a boon, he enquired ^ what ia 
the duration of my life.’ * The length of your life is but an hour,’ 
the gods replied ; on hearing which he descended to the world of 
mortals, and prayed for final emancipation. Thus he obtained 
absorption, according to this stanza ‘ Like unto Khatwdnga will 
be no one upon earth, who having come from heaven, and dwelt 
amongst men, became united wii.« the three worlds by his 
liberality and knowledge of truth. 

Khonds — A oon-nryan ur aboriginal tribe in Orissa. Their 
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condition is in many respects peculiar* They have come less into 
contact with civilization, and evince greater wildness of deport- 
ment, than most of the other non-aiyan tribes. Their religion 
is very peculiar, and in its whole features entirely distinct from 
Hinduism. Their supremo god is called Bura-Pennoit the 
god of light, who created for himself a consort, the earth-goddess 
called TaruPennott^ the source of evil in the world. The 
god of light arrested the action of physical evil, while he left man 
at perfect liberty to reject or receive moral evil. They who 
rejected it were deified, while the great mass of mankind who 
received it were condemned to all kinds of physical suffering, with 
death, besides being deprived of the immediate care of tlie Creator, 
and doomed to the lowest state of moral degradation. Bura-Pen- 
nou and his consort, meanwhile, contended for superiority, and 
thus the elements of good and evil came to be in constant collision 
both in the heart of man and in the world around him. At this 
point the Klionds diverge into two sects, which are tlius described 
by Major Maepherson in an interesting memoir read before the 
Asiatic Society, and inserted in their Journal : — One sect,” says 
he, holds that the god of light completely conquered the earth- 
goddess, and employs her, still Uie active* principle of evil, as the 
instrument of his moral rule. That he resolved to provide a par- 
tial remedy for the consequences of the introduction of evil, by 
enabling man to attain to a state of moderate enjoyment upon 
earth, and to partial restoration to communion with the Creator 
after death. And that, to effect this purpose,* he created those 
classes of subordinate deities, and assigned to them the office — 
first, of instructing man in the ai'ts of life, and ragulatiug the 
powers of nature for his use, upon the condition of his paying 
to them due worship ; secondly, of administering a system of 
retributive justice through subjection to which^ and through the 
practice of virtue during successive lives upon earth, tlie soul of 
man might attain to beatification. The other sect hold, upon the 
other hand, that the earth-goddess remains unconquered ; that the 
god of light could not, in opposition to her will, carry out his 
purpose with mpect to man’s temporal lot ; and that man, there- 
fore. owes his elevation from the state of physical suffering into 



which he feil through the reception of evil, to the direct exercise 
of her power to confer blesslogs, or to her permitting him to 
receive the good which flows from the god of light, ttirough the 
inferior gods, to all who worship them. With respect to man’s 
destiny after death, they believe that the god of light canried out 
his purpose. And. they believe that the worship of the eai’th- 
goddess by human sacrifice, is the indispensable condition on which 
these blessings have been granted, and their continuance may be 
hoped for ; the virtue of the rite availing not only for those who 
practice it, but for all mankind. 

'*In addition to these human sacrifices, which still continue to 
be offered annually, in order to appease the wrath of Tari, and 
propitiate her in favour of agriculture, there is a fearful amount of 
infanticide among the Khond people. It exists in some of the 
tribes .of the sect of Boora to such an extent, that no female infant 
is spared, except when a woman’s first child is female ; and that 
villages containing a hundred houses may be seen Without a female 
child.” 

The revolting rites of human sacrifice *and female infanticide 
have prevailed from time immemorial among these barbarous 
people. The British government, however, has happily succeeded 
iu almost completely abolishing these bloody rites. Many childreu, 
who had been stolen from their parents, and sold to the Khonds 
for sacrifice, have been rescued from a cruel death, and puf into 
asylums for Christian education and training. The manner in 
which the revolting hum«*\u sacrifices were conducted by the 
Khonds is thus described by Mr. Fry, a government agent, who 
has rescued numbers from thf3 sacrificial knife : — “ The victim,” 
he inform us, “is surrounded by a crowd 'of half-intoxicated 
Khonds, and is dragged around some open space, when the savages, 
with loud shouts, rush on the victim, cutting the living flesh piece- 
meal from the bones, till nothing remains but the head and bowels, 
which arc left untouched. Death has by this time released the 
unhappy victim from bis torture ; the head and bowels are burnt, 
and the ashes mixed with grain.” These Meriah sacrifices, as they 
are called, are almost abolished. 

Khyati — ‘Celebrity/ a young and bright-eyed daughter of 
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Daksha married Co the Muni Bhrigu. Khj&tL is also the fkeultj 
of discriminating objects by appropriate designations ; or the 
means of individual fruition .— Notes to Vishnu Purdna. 

Khunibftlldaa — An order of beings among the Buddhists who 
are believed to be the attendants of Virddha who is one of the 
four guai'dian Devas. Tliey are of great size and disgusting foim, 
have blue garments, hold a sword in one hand, and ride on blue 
horsSs. They form one of the tliirtecn orders of intelligence, 
exclusive of the supreme Buddhas. 

Kichaka — The brother of the Riui of R^a Virdta. He 
insulted Draupadi, and on her complaining to the R&ja, followed 
her to the Council hall, where his influence was so great that the 
Raja refused to interfere. Draupadi tlieii professed to receive his 
offers and engaged to meet him at midnight in the dancing room. 
On his arrival he was seized by Bhiraa, who, after a fight, slew 
him and rolled the body into a ball. 

KikfttM — A tribe of aborigines who lived to the easit of Saras- 
wati, ** they draw no milk to mix with the soma, and by them the 
sacrificial kettle was never heated.*’ 

Kilalriln. — See Kailakila. 

Kimpumaha’^-One of the nine sons of Agnfdhra, king of 
Jambu-dwipa, to whom his father gave the country of Hemakuta. 

Blimptirushas — Demigods, attached to the service of Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, celestial musicians, represented like centaurs 
reversed, with human figures and horses’ heads. 

Kinnaru — A prince, the son of Sunakshatra, of the family of 
Ikshwiiku. 

Kinn&rftS — A race of beings of human shape but with the heads 
of horses ; differebt to JVaras, which e centaurs, or beings with 
the limbs of horses and human bodies ; created from the limbs of 
Brahma. Called also Kimpurushas. ^ 

Kirataijuniyft — A poem written by Bharavi on the subject of 
Arjuna’s obtaining celestial arms from Siva, Indra, and other gods. 
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*‘by a rigid observance of severe austerities, and afterwards by 
his prowess in a conflict with Siva, in which Aijuna prevails : 
this is the whole subject of the poem, which is ranked among 
the six excellent compositions in Sanscrit. 

Kiratas— Aboriginal tribes dwelling in the East of Bhirata ; 
foresters and mountaineers are intended, tlie inhabitants to the 
present day of the mountains east of Hindustan. » 

Kirtaratha— The son of R4ja Pratindhak, and thirteenth in 
descent from Mahai^ja Janaka. 

Kirtirat — The great grandson of the above ; 

** Mahandhrak’s son of boundless might, 

Was Kirtirat who loved the right.” 

Kirtti — ‘^Fame.” A daughter of Daksha, married to Dharma. 

Kirttimat— 1 , a son of the patriarch Angiras. 2 , A son of 
the Manu Utt&uapada. 3, A son of Vasudeva and Devaki, who 
was killed by Kansa. 

Kishkindhya —The monkey city of B^li, the elder brother 
and enemy of Sugriva. Kishkindhya is supposed to have been 
situated north of Mysore : somewhere in that strip of British 
territory which separates the kingdom of Mysore from the Niaam’s 
teiTitory .” — CaL Rev, 

Klesa— In the Pataujala philosophy Klesa is the term employed 
to designate the five afiiictions of the soul, viz., Ignprance, 
Selfishness, Love, Hatred, Dread of temporal suffering. 

KodaffU — Steep mountains ; the name of the country which has 
been anglicised into Coorg : a country foimed by the summits and 
eastern declivities of the Western Ghauts ; about 60 miles in 
length and 40 in breadth. It comprises 1,585 square miles: 
covered by forest, save here and there where the clearing of a 
coffee plantation, or ragi patch, or the park like open glades with 
their beautiful green sward and varied foliage, afford a charming 
variety to the landscape. The Kodagus or Coorgs are supposed to 
belong to the Dravidian family ; and not to have descended from 
fhePandavas as some have argued, hut for which no evidence has 
been adduced. The Coorgs were probably connected with the 
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Pauilya kingdom which flourished in the South of India perhapa 
in the lifth century before Christ ; but the Mahabharata P&udavafc 
have nothing to do with this PAndyan kingdom, whose rulers were 
not Kshntriyas but belonged to the agricultural class. — Stehter^s 
^lanital of Coorg^ 1870. 

Kokauaku, Kokarakas— The names of aboriginal tribes 
enumerated in the Vishnu Purina. 

Kolaria — The ancient name for India. lu the modern map of 
India wc find indications of the same name in every province from 
Burmah to Malabar, viz., the Kols of Central India ; the Kolas of 
Katwar ; See Dr. Keith Johnston’s Index to bis Map of India from 
tlic Royal Atlas, for a full conhimation of this view, as stated in 
Mr. W. Hunter’s Dissertatiou in his Dictionary of Nou-Ar 3 'an 
Languages. 

Kolikod — The ancieut and pre.«eut native name of Calicut. 

Kosala — The Ramayaua coutaius the following description of 
Ko^la : ** In ancient times there was a great country named 
Koula ; and that country was happy and joyous, and abounded in 
cattle, and grain, aud riches. And in that counti'y on the banks of 
the river Sarayu, was a famous city named Ayodhy^ ; and there 
all the houses were large and beautifully arranged, aud the streets 
were always watered, aud there were very mnuy temples richly 
decorated, and stately palaces with domes like the tops of 
mountains, with pleasaut gardens full of birds and flowers, and 
shady groves of trees loaded with delicious fruits, and above all 
there were the sacred and resplcndeut chariots of the gods. And 
the tanks in that city were magnificent beyond all description, and 
covered with the white lotus ; and the bees thirsted for the honey, 
and the wind drove the white lotuses from tl\.c bees as modesty 
drives away the coy bride from her husbaud. And the ducks and 
the geese swam upon the surface of the tnuks, or dived under the 
clear waters ; aud the brilliant kingfishers, wroth as they beheld 
their own reflection in the bright wave, and under pretence of 
catching the fish, they beat tlio water with their wings. And the 
plantain trees round -the tanks were bend ing with the weight of the 
ft'uit, like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors. 

43 
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Tho whole city was adorned with gcmni, so that it resembled a 
mine of jeweU, and it avas like unto Amaravati, tho city of India. 
It Avas perfumed with floAv^rs and incense, and decked out with 
gorgeous banners ; and it was cA^er filled with the sweet sound of 
music, the sharp twanging of bows, and the holy chaunting of 
Vedic hymns. The city Avas eneompnssed round about with very 
lofty walls, Avhieh were set in with variously-coloured jewels ; and 
all round the walls Avas a moat filled with water, deep and 
impassable ; and the city gates were strongly burred, and the 
porticoes of the gates and the tOAvers on the walls were filled with 
archers, aud stored with weapons of every description. Eveiy 
quarter of the city Avas guarded by mighty heroes, who were as 
strong as the eight gods who rule the eight points of the universe, 
and as vigilant as the mai}y-headcd serpents who watch at the 
entrance of the regions below.” 

** On Sarju's bank of ample size, 

The happy realm of Kosid lies, 

With fertile length of fair champaign 
And docks and herds and wealth of grain, 

There, famous in her old renown 
Ayddhya* stands, the royal town 
In bygone oges built and planned 
By sainted Mauu’s princely hand. 

Imperial seat ! her walls extend 
Twelve measured leagues from end to end. 

And three in width from side to side, 

With square and palace beautified. 

Her gates at even distance stand ; 

Her ample roads tire wisely planned. 

Right glorious is her royal street. 

Where streams allay the dust and heat. 

On level ground in even row. 

Her Louses rise in goodly show : 

. ■ ■ V 

• • Tb 6 1 ains of the ancient capital of Rama and the nhiUbrea of the Sun, 
may atiU be traced in the preaent Ajudhya near Fyzabad. Ajudhya ia the 
Jeruaalein or Mecch of tlie Hindus.*’— 
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Terrace aud palace, arch and gate, 

•The (piecnly city decorate. 

High are her ramparts fctrong and vast, 

By ways at even distance passed, 

With circling moat both deep and wide, 

And store of woapoiib fortified.” — Griffiths, 

The name Kosnla is variously applied. Ju earliest and most 
celebrated application is tlmt given above, to the country on the 
Ijanksof the Sarayu, the kingdom of Rama, of which Ayodha was 
the capital. In the Maliabh^rata we have one Kosala in the east, 
and another in the south; besides the Prak-kosala.^ and Ultara- 
kosahis in the east and north. Tlie Puraiias place the Kosulas in 
the hack of Vindhya ; and it would appear from the Vayii, that 
Kusa, the shu of Rama, transferred his kingdom to n more central 
position ; he ruled over Kosalii at his capital of Kusasthali, or 
Kusavati, built upon the Vindhyan precipices. In later times the 
country of Kosala lay south of Oude, for iu the HatndvaH the 
general of Vatsa surrounds the king of Kosala iir the Vindhyan 
mountains : Ptolemy has a Koiita Kosala in the south, pi^bahly 
one of the Kosnlas of the Hindus. Wilson’s ‘Notes to Vishnu 
Purana and Hindu Theatre, Vol. IT. 

Kotavi — An eighth portion of Rudrani, and the tutelary goddess 
of the Daityas, composed of incantations. The Vishnu Purana 
states that as Krishna was in the act of costing his discus, to kill 
Bann, the mystical goddes.^ Kotavi, the magic lore of the demons, 
stood nuked before him, in order to prevent him. 

Koutsya — A mythical sage, the disciple of Maharishi Varatauta, 
who rewarded his tutor with tourteeii crores of rupees for the 
fourteen hnmehes of study completed under him. For the way in 
which the money was obtained, sec^RAGiiu. 

Kratha — The«on of Vidnrhha; and grandson ofJyAmagha, q. v. 

KratU — 1, A PrajApati, or one of the niiud-boru sons of 
BrahmA and one of the seven glorious spirits who abide in tho orb 
of the sun, scattering light throughout the universe, married to 
Sannati, daughter of Pakshii ; 2. A sou of Urn, of the race of 
Dhruva. 
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Bkratusthal& — The celestial nymph who resides in the ctr of 
the sun during the month Chaitra, as one its seven guardinns. 

Elraunchft — 1» The fifth of the seven gi*eat insular .continentSi 
or dwipas ; the king of this Dwipa was Dyutivb&n : it hod seven 
boundary mountains, each iu succession twice as lofty as the ono 
preceding it ; the inbabitautB resided there without apprehension/ 
nssocinting with the bands of divinities ; the Brahmans werecsllad 
Puslikarns ; the Kshatriyas, Pushkalos ; the Vaisyos were termed 
Dhanyas ; nnd the Sudrns, Trishyas. 

Kriaswa— 1 , A sage, who was married to two of the daughtera 
of Daksha ; and the deified weapons of the gods were the progeny 
of Kriftswa. These ore also called the Sastra devatas, gods of the 
divine weapons ; a hundred are enumerated iu the Ram^yana, and 
they Hve there termed the sous of Kri^swa by Jsyk and Vijayi, 
dnughlei*B of the Prujiipati, tliat is of Dakshn ; 2, A son of Saha- 
deva : 3i A son of Santrntaswa. 

Krikana, or Kriml— The son of Bhajam&nn Krimi ; also the 

name of a son of Ubinarn, a descendant of Ann. 

Krimlbhojana, Krimisa — The names of the two of the hells 
or divisioiib of Naraka helow Pdtala. The specific punishments 
of each are desenhed iu the Vishnu Pumna, p. 207-9. 

Kripa and Kripi — The sou and daughter of Satyadhriti, who 
was a proficuMit in Military science. Being enamoured of the 
nymph Urvaki he became the parent of two children, a boy and a girl. 
The Raja Santana whilst hunting, found these children exposed 
ill a clunii) of long Sara grass ; and compassionating their condition 
took them and brought them up. As they Avere nurtured through 
pity (Kripa) they were called Kripa mid Kripi. The legend of 
their birth is tliought to be a Purauic invention to explain the 
origin of their names. The latter became the wife of Drona and 
mother of Aswattliamau. Kripa Avas one of the Kuvu generals. 
He rebuked Kama for wisliing to measure w^capous Avith Arjunn, 
and advieoil Duryodliuna to conclude a treaty with the Pandavas. 
When Duryodhaoa w'as mortally Avouuded Kriper liustcncd to him, 
fetched him water, and iimii'guratcd AsAvatthamnu general. Kripa 
is also called Saradyata. 
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Kri8anil->-An archer mentioned in the Rig Veda. 

Krishna — The Indian Herculea and Apollo combined. Tlie most 
renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and most celebrated hero 
of Indian history, is the eighth Avatdra on incarnation of Vishnu. 

Vishnu was born as Krishna for the destruction of Kansa, an 
oppressive monarch, and, in fact, an incarnate Daifya or Titan, the 
natural enemy of the gods. Kansa being forewarned of his fate 
seeks to antici^ •'.♦o bis ^lestroyer ; but Krishna is conveyed secretly 
away from Matbui*a, the capital of Kansn, and is brought up as the 
child of a cowherd at Vrinduvau, a pastoral district near MathuiA. 
It is .whilst thus circumstanced that he has been exalted into an 
object of adoration, and the mischievous follies of the child, the 
boy, and the lad, are the subject of popular delight and wonder. 
His male companions arc not very prominent in the talc of his 
youth ; but the females, the deihed dairy maids, piny a more 
important part in the drama. Amongst the most conspicuous is 
Radh8, and she receives scarcely less universal homago tluin 
Krishna himself.'** 

Krishna cannot be said to belong really to the Epic ngc, but 

almost exclusively to the Fuiiiiic. Wheu the htory of his life 

is divested of the marvellous, he will be found to be nn historical 

* 

personage, belonging to that epoch when the Aryan race, leaving 
the north-western corner of the peninsula, began to make their 
way by gradual conquests towards the interior and the east. The 
enemies whom he attacks and subdues are the aborigines of tJic 
interior, who, to heighten the glory of the hero, arc called ginuta 
and demons, Daityas and Dauavas. The Aryans were still n 
nomad people^ pasturing their herds of cattle at the foot of the 
Him&laya range and in the plains of the Paujab ; and the legend 
would further lead us to believe that the primitive elementary 
worship now yielded to the more systematic religion of Briihmnnism 
and the institutions of caste. His idcntifieuiiou with Vishnu 
would follow as a natural apotheosis of a niounrch and warrior of 
such fan^e ; but the very legend itself, even ns it is given in the 
Purfinas, seems to show that he existed long before the my- 
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thological triad of Brahmi, Vishnu, and Siva had ever been 
dreamed of. The following is a curtailed account of his birth and 
actions, borrowed partly from tlieParanas, and partly from Monier 
Williams* Eng.-Sanskrit Dictionary. 

The king of the Daitya** or aborignes, Ahuka, had two sons, 
Devaka and Ugrasena. The former hod a daughter named Devaki, 
the latter a sou called Kausa. Devaki was married to a nobleman 
of the Aryan rucc named Vasudcva (or Anakadundubhi), the son 
of Sura, a dcsceudnnt of Yadu, and by him had eight sons. 
Vasudcva bad also anotbcr wife named Robiui. Kausa, the cousin 
of Devaki, was informed by the saint and prophet Ndrada, that 
his cousin would b^ar a son, who would kill him and overthrow 
his kingdom. Kansa was king of Mathur4, and he captured 
Vasudevn and his wife Devaki, imprisoned them in his own palace, 
let guards over them, and slew* the six children whom Devaki had 
already borne. She was now about to give birth to the seventh, 
who was Bala Rama, the play fellow of Krishna, and, like him, 
supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu (sec Rama) ; buf by 
divine agency, the child was transferred before birth to the womb 
of Vasudeva’s other wife, Rohiiii, who w'as still at liberty, and 
was tlius saved. Her eighth child was Krishna, who was born 
at midnight, with ti very black skin (the name Krishna, as an 
adjective, means ‘black,*) and a peculiar curl of hair called the 
Shr'ivatsa^ resembling a Saint Andrew’s cross, on his breast. The 
gods now interposed to preserve the life of this favoured baby 
from Kansa’s vigilance, and accordingly lulled the guards of the 
palace to sleep witli the Yoga-nidra, or mysterious slumber. 
Taking the infant, its father Vasudeva stole out undiscovered as far 
as Yamuua, or Juxnnarivei> which seems to have been the boundary 
between the Aryans and the aborigines. This he crossed, and 
on the other side found the cart and team of a nomad Aiyan 
cowherd, called Nanda, whose wife, Yasoda, had by strange 
coincidence just been delivered of a female child. Vasudeva, 
warned of this by divine admonition, stole to he'^ bedside, and 
placing KrishtMi by her, re-crossed the river, and re-entered the 
palace, with the female baby. of Yasod4 in his arms, and thus 
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substituted it for Lis own son. Wlien Kansa discoYered the cheat, 
he for a while gave up the affair, and set the prisoners at liber^, 
but ordered ail male children to be put to death. Yasudeva then 
entrusted Krishna to the Cairo of Nanda, the cowherd, who took 
liim to the village of Gokula, or Vrnja, and there brought him up^ 

Here Krishna, and his elder brother Bnla Rainn, who joined 
him, wandered about together ns children, and evinced their divine 
character by many unruly pranks of surprising strength, such as 
kicking over the curt, which served as conveyance and domicile to 
Nanda and his family. The female Daitya Piitana was sent to 
suckle him, but the refractory baby discovering the trick, showed 
his gratitude by slaying her. Later iu life he vanquished the 
serpent K^liya iu the middle of the yainunA (Jiinina) river. A 
demon, Arishtu, assuming the form of a bull ; anothei', Keshiii 
that of a horse ; and a third, Kaluueini, all undertook tb destroy 
the boy, but each fell victims to his superhuman strength. 
Krishna now incited Nanda and the cowherds to abandon the 
worship of ludra, and to adopt that of the cows, which sup- 
ported them, and the mouutnin.s, w.«ich afforded them pasturage. 
Indra, incensed at the loss of his offerings, opened the gates 
of heaven upon the wliole race, and would have deluged them, 
had not our hero plucked up the mountain Govarddhana, 
aud held it as a substantial umbrella above the laud. He soon 
took to repose from his labours, aud amused himself with tlio 
Gopis, or shepherdesses, of whom he married seven or eight, 
among whom Rddh^ was the favourite, aud to whom he taught 
the round dance called Rhsn^ or Mandala-nrityam, Meanwhile 
Kansa had not forgotten the prophecies of Nirnda. He invited 
the two boys, Krishna and Bulai'ama, to stay v/ith him at 
Mathur^l ; tliey accepted, and went. At the gates, Kansa’s washer- 
man insulted Krishna, who slew. him, aud dressed himself in his 
yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Kansa hinisclf, and placed 
his father Ugraseua on the throne. A foreign king of the lUla- 
yavaua (Indo-Scythian) race soon invaded the Yadu, or Aryan, 
territory, whereupon Krishna built nud fortified the town of 
Dwdraka, in Guzerat, and^thither transferred the inhabitants of 




Mathuiu. He afterwards mamed Satyabham&f daughter of 
Satrajit, and carried off Rukmini, daughter of Bhishmaka. His 
liareni numbered sixty thousand wives, but his progeny was 
limited to eighteen thousand sons. When afterwards on a visit to 
India’s heaven, he behaved, nt the persuasion of his wife, Satya- 
bhainii, in a manner very unbecoming a guest, by stealing the 
fainoiis pai ijata tree, which had been produced at the churning of 
the ocefin, and was then thriving in Indrn’s garden. A contest 
ensued, in which Krishna defeated the gods, and carried off the 
snored tree. At another time, a female Daityn, Ush^, daughter of 
Bana, oarried olf Krishna’s grandson, Aniruddhu. His grandfather, 
accompanied by Rama, went to the rescue, and though Btina was 
del’ended by Siva and Skanda, proved victorious. Paundraka, 
one of Vasu (leva’s family, afterwards assumeilhis title and insignia, 
supported by the king of Benaies. Krishna hurled his flaming 
discus {chakra) at this city, and thus destroyed it. He afterwards 
externiiuated his own tribe, the Ydduvas. He himself was killed 
by a chance shot from a hunter. He is described as having curly 
black hair, as weaving a club or mace, a sword, a flaming discus, 
a jewel, a epueb, and a garland. Ills charioteer is Satyaki ; his 
city, Dwarakn ; his heaven, Goloka.” (Thomson). 

Krishna is the principal speaker in the Bhdgavnt Gita ; where 
he expounds the Sdnkyii system of philosophy to Arjuua. In the 
great war he took part ^ with the Fan (lavas, and it was mainly 
owing to liis pow'crful assistance that the opposite party were 
vanquished. 

Krishna is known in the Muliabhdrata by the following names 
Vdsudeva, Kesnva, Goviuda, Janardana, Damodara, Dds&ra, 
Ndrdyana, llfishikcsn, Purushottnma, Madliava, Madhusrudana 
and Achyuta. 

Krishna — An Asura or Dasyu mentioned in the Rife Veda, 
who was slain togellier with his wives that none of his posterity 
might survive. Krishna means black, and the name may, on 
this occasion. Professor Wilson thinks, allude to the dark com- 
plexioned aborigines. But there is another Kribhua, even in the 
Rig Veda, and lie and his son Viswaku arc members of the 
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Angirasa family, who may be called Big Veda arialoci'atB of good 
old family descent ; and both father and son appear among the 
Bishis of the hymns.’ Manning^ A. ^ M. /.| VoL /» p. 65. 

ICriahTift — 1, One of the sons of Havirdh^na, a descendant of 
Prithu 2, One of the Andhra kings who reigned 10 years. 

Kriahnn — ^1, The name of one of the Narakas, in which those 
who live by fraud, Ac., are punished ; 2, The name of the Krish- 
i^av^na river of the Dakhin, meaning the dark river. 

Kriahna Misra — The author of Prabodhn-Chandrodnyn ; or 
Rising of the Moon of Awakened Intellect. This is a theological 
and philosopliical drama, supposed to have been written about the 
twelfth century, with the object of establishing the Vedanta 
doctrine. What others have assailed by reason and argument 
Krishna Misra combats by ridicule. His work is praised by 
Professor Lassen, who calls it peculiarly Indian, and unlike anything 
in the literature of other countries, — 31rs. Manning. 

Krishnaveni — The river now- called the Krishna or Kistnn. 

Kri^a — The first Yuga or age ; consisting of four thousand 


eight hundred divine years, thus : 

Krito Yuga 4000 

Sandhyd 400 

Saiidhyasaria 400 


4800 

If these divine years be converted iuto years of mortals, by multi- 
plying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods, we 
obtain one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand, 
(1,728,000) ordinary years, the duration of the Krita.Yuga, 
according to the Hindu books. 

Krita-1, A prioce, the sou of Kriterathn, king of Mithils ; 
2, A SOB of Sounatimati to whom Hirnnyanabbs tAught the philo- 
sophy of the Yoga, aud who compiled twenty-four Sanhitas for the 
use of the Eastern Brahmans who study the S&raa Veda. 

Kritadhw^ja— The son of Dharmadhwaja ; the Vishnu Purkus 
says of him that he was a kiog over intent upon existent supreme 
spirit. 
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Slritagni, Kritavarman, Kritavirya—Tbree princes, the 
tons of Dhanaka, of the Yadava race. 

Blritaka — One of the SODA of Vasudeva by bis wife Madii'a ; 
2 , One of the kings of Magadha. 

Kritaxxiala — A river that takes its rise in the Malaya hills. 

Kritaxuaya — l, 'riic Vyasa of the seventeenth Dwapara ; 2, A 
prince, the son of Dharniun, of the family of Ikshvdku. 

Kritanta — Tl»e destroyer ; a name of Yama, the Hindu Pluto. 

Kritaxita-dutaru — Yama’s officers ; frequently represented as 
hovering, in a frightful shape, over the beds of the dying, to carry 
off the departing spirit to Pat^la. 

Kritaratha — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Prati- 
bhamiaka. 

Kritavarmaxi — 9^^ three warriors on the Kaurava side 

who survived at the end of the great war ; the three visited the 
wounded Duryodhaua on the plain of Kurukshetra. He was 
ultimately slain by Satyaki at PrubhUsa. 

Kriti — 1, The son of Bahulaswa. and the last of the kings of 
Mithila, in whom terminated the family of Janaka. 

Kritirata — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Mahadriti. 

Krittika— A lunar mansion in Nagavithi in the Northern 
Avashtana ; when tlie sun is in the first degree of the lunar 
mansion, Krittika, and the moon is in the fourth of Vi^kha, it 
is the great equinox, or holy equinoctial season. 

Kritwi^Tlie wife of Anaha, one of the descendants of Hastin. 

Krijra — ‘ Devotion’, a daughter of Daksha married to Dharma : 
nu allegorical personification of religious rite married to the equally 
allegorical representation of the Hindu Cdde, viz., Dharma, moral 
and religious duty. Wilson’s notes to V. P., p. 55 ; 2, A magical 
creation, represented in the Vishnu Puraua as avast and formidable 
female springing from the southern fire, blazing with ruddy light, 
and with fiery radiance streaming amidst her hair. 
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Krodha — I * ' Passion, ’ represented mb a Boii of Brahma : one of 
the allegorical personages occuiTing in the list of Brahma’s progeny 
amongst the scries of * virtues and vices 2, ' Wrath*, a son of 
Mritha ; called in the Vishnu Puiina an inflictor of misery, and 
one of the progeny of vice ; also, as a terrific form of Vishnu, 
operating as a cause of the destruction of this world. 

Krodhaghara — The chambei of displeasure ; an institution 
still in vogue in Hindu families, wives rceorting to it when 
discontented or angry with their husbands. 

bodhavasa — A daughter of Daksha, married to Kasyapa. 

KrOShtU — A'son of Yadu, the family in which Krishna was born. 

Klhana — A measure of time, said iu the Vishnu Purana to be 
equal to thirty kulas ; it is often used to express a very minute 
portion of time, a moment, an iustuiit. 

gahftwiff. — ‘Patience/ One of the daughters of Daksha who 
was married to the Muni Pulaka. 

Kflhatradhannan— A prince, the 'son of Sankriti, a descendant 
of Baji. 

E8hatrai\ja4l-~A king of Magndha, the sou of Kshemadaiman. 

Kshatravriddha — One of the five sons of Ayus, from whose 
family many names of celebrity proceeded. 

Kshatriyas — The second of the four castes, said to have been 
produced from the breast, some authorities say the arms, of Brahmi ; 
their duty being to protect the earth, the cattle, and brahmans. 
Kings, governors, and all intrusted with civil and military affairs, 
in general belong to the Kshatriya caste. Parasurama vowed that 
he would extirpate the whole Kshatriya race, and thrice seven 
times, says the Vishnu Purina, he cleared the earth of them : a 
legend, says Professor Wilson, which intimates a violent and 
protracted struggle between the Brahmans and Kshatriyas for 
domination in India. 

KahAffin. — « Prosperity.* A son of Dharma by his wife Santi. 

Kshemadhanwan— A prince, the son of Pundarika, a descend- 
ant of Knsa. 
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Ksheniftka — The lost prince of the race of Puru : the race 
?^hich gave origin to Bitthuiaus and Kshatriyas, and Tvhich was 
purified by regal sages, terminated with Kshemaka in the Kali 
age.” 

Kshemya — h A prince, the son of Ugrayudha, descendant of 
Dwimidha ; 2, A son of Suchii kiug of Magadh4. 

Kshetrajna— “Kmbodied spirit,” or that which knows the 
Kshetra, * body* ; a form of Vishnu, implyiqg the combination of 
spirit with form or matter, for the purpose of creating. 

Kshudraka — A prince, the son of Frasenajit, of the line of 
Ikshvaku. 

Kubja — A deformed young female servant of Kansa. Meeting 
her in the high road carVyiug a pot of unguent, Krishna addressed 
her sportively, and said * For whom are you carrying that unguent, 
tell me lovely maiden, tell me truly.* Kubja, smitten by his 
appearance, and well disposed towards Hari, replied mirthfully,. 
*Kuow you not beloved, that I am the servant of Kansa, and 
appointed, crooked as I am, to prepare his perfumes.’ Krishna 
asked her for some of it, and she gave him and Balarama as much 
of the unguent as was sufficient for .their persons ; and they 
smeared their bodies with it, till they looked like two clouds, one 
white and oue black, decorated by the many-tinted bow of Indra. 
Then Krishna made her perfectly straight ; and when she was 
thus relieved from her deformity, she was a most beautiful woman ; 
and from gratitude invited Goviuda to her house. He promised 
to go some other time. V. P. 

Kuhu— 1, A daughter of Angiras. The name means the last 
day of the moon’s wane. The four daughters of Angiras designated 
phases of the moom; 2, The name of a river in the Himdlaya. 

Kukkllfft — A prince, the sou of Andbaka. Kukuras, and 
Kukkuras, are given in the Vishnu Pui'ana as names of tribes of 
Bhi^rata. 

Kukshi — The sou and successor of Ikshv4ku, kiug of Ayodhya ; 
the second of the solar line of kings. 
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Mauu who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvakii good and brave, 

First of Ajodhy4*8 kings was he, 

Pride of her famous dynasty. 

From him tho glorious Kukshi sprang 

Whose fame through all the regions vtiXigy^Griffith», 

Kukshi- -One of the daughters of Priyavrata, tho grea 
progenitor. 

Kttladevata — The deity who is the object of hereditary and 
family worship, and is always oue of the leading personages of 
Hindu mythology, as Siva, Vishnu, or Durga. No house is 
supposed to be without its tutelary divinity, but the notidh attached 
to this character is now very far from praciso. 

KulapavatUS — Mountain*rangeB in Central India : sometimes 
termed family mountains or sysloms ; embracing the various 
chains described under Mahendro, Malaya, Bikshai, Vindhya, &c. 

Kulatthas-'Aborigiual mountain tribe6,describod in tlie Vishnu 
Purana as ‘ ferocious aud uiiciviliaed races.* 

Kulindas, Kulindapalyakas, Kulutas— Tribes enumerated 
in the V. P. but not identified. 

Kumar a — l, A Prnjapati, of whom there appear to have been 
twenty-one ; the Vayu PuiTiua states that they are numerous. 

Kumara-sambhava— The Birth of the War God ; a poem by 
Kalidasa, that has been translated into English verse by Mr. 
Griffiths. 

Kumari — A river that rises in the Saktiinat mountains. 

Kumbhaka— A suspension of breath by the closing of both 
nostrils : being part of the brahmaiiical ritual for obtaining control 
of the external senses. 

Kumbhakanta — A RtLkshnsa, the son of Visravas, and brother 
of Rivana. He was brought up in the forest with his brothers, 
and went about eating Rishis^ When Brahm4 had granted boons 
to Ravana and Vibhisliana, and was about to confer one ou 
XjUmbhakarna, the gods interposed, saying he had eaten seven 
Apaarasef and tan followers of Indra, besides Rishis and men ; and 
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begged that under the guibc of n boon stupefaction might be 
inflicted on him. Brahma thought on Sarasvati, who arrived, and 
by Bralmia's command entered Into Kumbhakarna's mouth, to 
speak for him. Under this influence he asked that he might 
receive the boon of sleeping for many years, which was granted to 
him. O.S. T., Vol. IV, p. 416. 

The description given of Kumbhakarna in the Ramayana is 
ridiculously extravagant and exaggerated. At the siege of Lanka 
when H&vana decided to avail himself of the services of his gigantic 
brother, the difficulty was to know how to awake him, as he was 
buried in sleep for six months together, and then only awoke for a 
short time to gorge himself with enormous quantities of food. The 
messengers tried to enter his room but were blown away from the 
door by the wind caused by the deep breathing of the sleeping 
monster. At last, after violent efforts, they forced an entrance ; 
end ten thousand Rakshadas made every sort of din in his ears by 
beating drums, &c. Then they hammered his limbs with mallets, 
danced upon him, caused a thousand elephants to walk over his 
body, piled heaps of food under his very nose, all without effect. 
Nothing availed but the touch of some beautiful women who 
eventually succeeded in rousing him. Kumbhakarna consented to 
go out to battle, and displayed extraordinary valour, routing, 
wounding, and even devouring thousands of the monkey army, 
but was ultimately conquered and killed by Rama. The figure of 
Kumbhakarna is a favourite one in village representations of the 
siege of Lauka, and he is generally exhibited asleep. 1. £. P. 

Kumuda — l, One of the six minor Dwipas, situated beyond the 
sea ; 2, A mountain forming the northern buttress of Mount Meru. 

Kumudali — A pupil of Pathya and teacher of the Atharva 
Veda. 

Kuniadyati?"A river that rises in the Vindhya mountains. 

Kundaka — prince, the son of Kshudraka, and grandfather 
of Sumitra, who was the last of the kings of the family of 
Ikshv^ku. 

Kundinapiir — The capital of Vidarbha, a country of consi- 
derable extent and power at various periods. The name remains 
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ill Reder, \irliich may have been the ancient capital ; but the 
kingdom seems to have corresponded with the great part of Berar 
and Kandesli. It is mentioned in the Ramayana amongst Uie 
countries of the south. 

Kuntala, Kunthakas — Kuntaia is in one place one of the 
central countries ; in another one of the southern ; the name is 
applied in inscriptions to the province in which Kurgode is situated ; 
part 6f the Adoni district : and consistently with this position it is 
placed amongst the dependant or allied states of Vidarbha, in the 
Dasa Kumara. 

Kunti or Pritha — The eldest of the live daugbtei*8 of Sura 
and M&i'ishi. Sura had a friend named Kuntibhoja, to whom us he 
had no chtldi'en, he presented in due form, his daughter Kunti. 
She was married to Pandu, to whom she bore three sons, 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, aud Arjuna, Pandu, however, had by the 
curse of a deer, been prevented from having progeny, and she 
therefore conceived these children by connection with the deities 
Dhama, Vayu, and ludra res|)ectively. Yudhishthira, as tlie son 
of Dharma, is considered justest ; Bhima, V&yu's son, the strongest ; 
and Arjuna, IndiVs son, the best bowshot. See Kauna, for an 
account of Kuuti’s sou before her marriage ; 2, Kunti was also the 
name of a son of Dharmanetra of the Fdcfara race ; and of a son 
of Kratha, of the family of Jyamagha. 

Kuntibhoja — A friend , of Sura’s who adopted his daughter 
Kunti ; he was au ally of the Pandus in the great war. 

Kurma Parana — The Parana in which Jauarddana, in the 
form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, explained the 
objects of life — duty, wealth, pleasure and liberation — in commu- 
nication with Indradyumna, and the Rishis in the proximity of 
Sakra ; which refers to the Lakshmi Kalpa, and contains seventeen 
thousand stanzas. V. P. 

Kurma or Tojrtbiae Avatara-^Thc second of the ten 
Avatiras of Vishnu. The legend is that at a veiy remote period 
when the gods felt their powers weakened, aud were desirous of 
obtaining Amrita (q. v.) the beverage of immortality, Vishnu 
directed riieni to churn, together with the demons, the milk* 
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by taking tlie mountain Mandara for their staff, and his serpent 
Vasuki for their cord, the gods to stand at the taii, and ihd demons 
at the head of the serpent ; while he himself consented to support 
the mountain on Iris back, after having assumed the shape of a 
gigantic tortoise. The result of this churning of the sea of milk, 
was, besides the ultimate recovery of the Amiltu, the appearance 
of a variety of miraculous things and beings ; but it also led to a 
violent contest between the gods and demons, in which Che latter 
were defeated. The idea of the lord of creation assuming the 
shape of a tortoise, and that of sacrificial liquids, especially clari- 
fied butter, becoming tortoise-shaped (Karna^ the word for 
tortoise, meaning literally, * badly oi slowly going'), occurs also 
in the Yajurveda ; but the legend on which the tortoise-Avat^ra of 
Vishnu is based seems to belong entirely to the posc-Vedic period 
of Hinduism. 

Kurmis — Semi-aboriginal cultivators to the south of the Biy- 
p.uU and JaU. 

Kura — If One of the sons of Aguidh'ra. to whom his father 
gave the country north of the Swetii mountains, bounded by the 
Sriuagavan range ; 2, An ancient king, the sou of Sainvarnn, who 
gave his name to the district Kurukshetra. He was the ancestor 
of Vichitraviryn, llie grandfather of the Kurus and P4ndavas. 
Kuril, it is usually supposed, is the prince who gives the designa- 
tion to Duryodhana and his brothers, thence called Kauravas, in 
opposition to their cousins the sons of P^ndu, termed Pandavas, 
Kuru being a remote ancestor of both. The Maliibharatn however 
gives a different account, and derives the lerin Kaurava from the 
country, Kuru-jangaln, or Kurukshetra (Lassen, Inch Alt. I, p. 
593,) which was subject to the family of Duryodhana, the upper 
part of the Panjab beyond Delhi, or Panuiput, which is still 
commonly called hy the Hindus Kurukhetr. Kuril, tho prince, 
was descended from Nahusha, the great grandson of Soma, or the 
moon, by his grandson Puru. The thirteenth descendant of Kuru 
was Santanu, who had four sons, Bhishma, Chitmigada, Vichitra- 
virya, and Vyusa. Of these Bhishma and Vy&sa liveil unmarried, 
and the other two died without offapriiig : on which, to prevent 
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the extinction of the family, and conformably to the ancient Hinda 
law, Vyisa had children by hia bi-other’s widowE. The aona 
were Dhritai-iahti-a and P&ndu, who became the founders of the 
two families of the Kaui-avas and Pandavas. WilsonU fForki, 
Vol. Ill, p. 290. 

Kurus — A very ancient people, who seem to have been origi- 
nally situated in Central and Northern Asia, as the Vishnu Purina 
says they inhabited the middle districts of Bhirata. They probably 
entered India with the Aryans or were a tribe of that great race, 
and settled in Kurukshetra. With this meaning the name applies 
to both Kurus and Pitidavas — hence Arjuna is called the best 
of the Kurus. In its particular and exclusive sense the uame is 
given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhana, and opposed 
the Pindavas, Both names belong to the Epic period. 

Kurukshetra — The plain of the Kurus. A tract of land to 
the east of the Yamuna or Jumna river, in the upper part of the 
Doab, near the city of Delhi, and the river Saraswati. Hastini- 
pura was its capital. 

** The Sarasvati (Sursooty) is an insignificant stream flowing 
through Sirhiud, between the Yamuna and the Shntadru. It even- 
tually loses itself in the sand of the desert, and is, on that account, 
fabled by the Hindus to flow underground into the ocean. It is 
held, however, as one of the most sacred streams of ludia. Lassen 
calls the Doab the Belgium of India. It is the gateway of the 
peninsula, where the eastern and western races have always met 
in battle. Here in later days was fought the battle of Panniput ; 
aud here laid the sceue of that war which transferred the 
sovereignty of middle India from the Kurus to the Pandavas. As 
it was the gate of India so does it in all probability derive its 
sacred name from being the first seat of the Aryan race, whence 
it worked ifs way from the Indus to the Gauges, aud from being 
retained in their memory with all the respect due to a fatherland.” 
— •/, C Thomson. 

Kurumbas — The aboriginal cultivators of South Kanara. 

Kuruvarnakaa — The aboriginal people of the forests in the 
upper part of the Doab. 


45 
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KufUVfttSft — A prince, the son of Anavai'atba, a descendant of 
Jyamagha. 

KuSft — 19 Sacrificial grass ; which, on occasion of offerings made 
to the gods, is placed upon ihe ground as a seat for them, having 
its tips towards the east ; 2 , the name of the fourth of the great 
insular continents, or Dwipas ; so named from a clump of Kusfi 
grass (Poa) growing there. There reside mankind along with 
Daityas and Danavas, as well as with spirits of heaven and gods. 

Kua — If A son of R&ma Kusa and Lava were the twin sons 
of Rdma and Sita, born after Rama had repudiated Sita, and brought 
up in the hermitage of Valmiki. As they wera the first rhapso- 
dists the combined name Kusilava signifies a reciter of poems, 
or an improvisatoro, even to the present day.’* ( Griffiths,) Kufa 
built Kusasthali, on the brow of the Vindhya, the capital of 
KomU ; the Bagha Vansa describes Kusa as returning from 
Kusavati to Ayodhya, after his father’s dejath ; hut it seems not 
unlikely that the extending power of the princes of the Doab, of 
the lunar family, compelled Rama’s posterity to retire more to the 
west and south ; 2 , A sen of Valakiswa, a descendant of Purfiravas. 

Kttflftdhwiy — The younger brother of Janaka, king of Viddha. 

Kusadhw^ja — The king of Kasi in the Epic period. According 
to the Vishnu Purtna he was the brother, and according to the 
Bhdgavata, the son, of Siradhwaja. 

Kiisagra — The son of Vrihadratha, one of the ancient kings of 
Kurukshetra. 

Kusamba^lf The brother of Vrihadratha, and uncle of 
Kusdgra ; 2 , The eldest sou of Kufa, and founder "of Kausambi, 
afterwards Kanouj. 

Kusanabha — The second son of Eusi, who also took part in 
building Kausimbi. 

Kusaathali^l, The capital of Anai'tta, which was part of 
Kutch of Guzerat ; it appears to have been the same, or in the same 
spot, as Dwimka. The iTishnu Purina says, that city 
Kusasthali which was formerly your capital, and rivalled the ci^ 
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of the immortals, is now known as Dwiraka ; and there reigns a 
portion of Vishnu in the person of Balsdeva,” &c. | 2, The ci^* 
built by Kusa on the brow of the Vindhya. (See Kusa.) 

Kullidi— A pupil of Paushyinji, and teacher of the-l^amayeda. 

Knahmandas — A class of deities mentioned in the Vishnu 
Pur&na and other Fui'anas. They are described as taking counsel 
with Indra how best to interrupt the derout exercises of Phruva, 
when, as a child, he commenced Uie rigorous penance that caused 
alarm in the celestial regions. 

Kusika — According to the Brahma and Han Vansa, the father 
of Gadhi, the incarnation of Indni. 

Kn8Uma]nidha — A name of Kiinadevo, the Hindu Cupid. The 
word means. “ Ho whose weapons are flowers.” 0. S. T., Vol. 
I, p. 112. 

Kttthumi — A pupil of Pausbyiuji and teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Kuvalayaswa — The son of Vrihadaswa. This prince^ inspired 
with the spirit of Vishnu, destroyed the Asura Dhundu, who had 
harassed the pious sage Uttanka ; and he was thence entitled 
Dhundumara. In his conflict with the demon he was attended by 
his sons to the number of twenty-one tliousand ; and all these, with 
the exception of only three, perished in the engagement, consumed 
by the fiery breath of Dhundu ; a legend originating probably in 
Home earthquake or volcaiip. V. P. 

Kuvera -^The Hindu Plutus ; he is the son of Visrayas by 
Ilavila, and is the god of riches aud regent of the north ; the 
keeper of gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, and all the treasures 
in the earth, which he gives to those for whom they are destined 
by Isvara. He is the chief of the Yakshns, aud Guhyakas, into 
whose forms transmigrate the souls of those men who in this life 
are absorbed in the pursuit of riches. He is represented in 
external appearance as a mere man, but with a deformed body, of 
white colour, having Uiree legs and bu( eight teeth, with a crown 
on his head, and a club in one of his hands. His whole body ia 
adorned with variou ornamenta, and his vehicle is a self-moving 
chariot. The poets have written many stories concerning him, and 
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whet) thej prnise a man on account of his riches they compare him 
to KuTera. His attendants are Kiuneras, who are shaped like men 
with heads of horses. 

Kuvera is said to have performed austerity for thousands of 
years, in consequence of which he obtained from Brahma as a boon 
that he should be one of the guardians of the world and the god of 
riches. He afterwards consulted his father, Yisravas, about an 
abode, and at his suggestion took possession of the city of Lanka, 
which had formerly been built by Visvakaiman for the R&kshasas, 
but had been abandoned by them through fear of Vishnu, and was 
at that time unoccupied. O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 414. 

In the R^mavnna Kailasa spokeu of .as the residence of Kuvera. 

“Having quickly passed over that dreadful desert, you shall 
then see the white mountain, called Kaiiksa, and there the celestial 
palace of Kuvera, formed by Visvakarman, in colour like a brilliant 
cloud, and decorated with gold,” O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 308. And 
in one passage Siva is represented as paying a visit to Kuvera on 
mount Kailusa, and as acknowledging tlie divine character of 
Rima. O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 310. But in general Kuvera is 
represented as residing in Alaka, (also in the Himalaya) which is 
termed in the Cloud Messenger the city of the blessed, and is 
always described ns abounding in wealth and magnificence, and 
being surrounded with a garden of sui passing loveliness, in which 
was a lake covered with lotuses. 
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Laghtt'— A measure of time equal to fifteen K&shtas. 

Lajja— Modesty — One of the daughters of Daksha, who waa 
married to Dharma* 

Lakshmana — One of the bods of Dasaratim, aud brother of 
Rama, to whom he was faithfully attached throughout all hia 
vicissitudes. 

Then Lakshman’s truth was nobly shown, 

Then were his love and courage known, 

When forhis brother’s sake ho dared 
All perils, and his exile shaied. 

He followed Rama to the wilderoess and was with him when 
crowned. The latest incident recorded of him is that he waa 
entrusted w’ith the care of Sita, when she was taken to the hermit- 
age of V^lnMki and delivered of twins, Kusa and Lava. In Dr. 
Muir’s 0. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 107, the following legend of Laksh- 
mana’s death occurs : Time, in the form of au ascetic came to the 
palace gate of R^ma ; and asked as tho messenger of Brabmi, to 
see Rama. He was admitted and received with honour, but atated 
that hifl message must be delivered in private, aud that any qoe 
who witnessed the interview would lose his life. Rima informed 
Lakshmana of this and desired him to stand outside. • * * • 
Soon after the irritable Rishi Dur\&SRS came, and insisted on 
seeing Rama immediately, under a threat, if refused, of cyrrsthj 
lUma and all hi.s family. Lakshmana, preferring to save his 
kinsmen, though knowing that his own deatli must be the conio* 
quenco of interrupting the interview of Rama with Time, enterea 
the palace and reported the Rishi’s message to Rama. Rama came 
nut, and when Durvasas had got the food he wished and departed, 
Rama reflected with great distress on the words of Time,- which 
required that Lakshmana should die. Lakshmana, however, 
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exhorted Rdma not to grieve but to absudon him, and not break 
his own promise. The counsellors concurring in this advice Bama 
abandoned Lukshmaua, who went to the river Sarayu, suppressed 
all his senses, and was conveyed bodily by India to heaven. 

XtakshmSJlft-^One of the wives of Krishna. 

I ^Vfthwii — “ Prosperity.” The daughter of Brighu, and bride 
or Sakti of Vishnu. The goddess of fortune, wealth and prosperity. 
She is also represented as the counterpart of Vishnu. Vishnu is 
meaning ; she is speech. Vishnu is understanding ; she is intellect. 
He IS righteousness ; site is devotion. He is the Creator ; she is 

creation, &c. &c in a word Vishnu is all that is called male ; 

Lakshmi is all that is termed female ; there is nothing else than 
they. V. P., p. 61. She is represented as having been born from 
the churning of the ocean, ' rising from the waves, radiant with 
beauty.' Indrn recited a hymn to her praise, calling her the mother 
of all beings. 

Mr. Griffiths thus trauslates the story of her birth from the 
Bamdyana and adds a note from B6hlegel. 

At length when many a year had fled. 

Up floated, on her lotus bed, 

A maiden fair and tender-eyed, 

In the young flush of beauty's pride. 

She shone with pearl and golden sheen. 

And seals of glory stamped her queen. 

On each round arm glowed many a gem. 

On her smooth brows, a diadem. 

Bolling in waves beneath her crown 
The gloiy of her hair flowed down. 

Pearls on her neck of price untold. 

The lady shone like burnisht gold. 

Queen of the Gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand, 

And fondly, of the lotus sprang. 

To lotus-bearing Vishnu clung. 

Her, Gods above and men below 
As bosutyli Queen and Fortune know. 
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*That this story of the birth of Lak&hmi is of considerable 
antiquity is evident from one of her names KsJArdbdhi-tanayd^ 
daughter of the Milky Sea, which is found in Amarasinha^ the most 
ancient of Indian lexicographers. The similarity to the Greek 
myth of Venus being born from the foam of the sea is remarkable.’ 

^In this desciiptiou of Lakshmi one thing only offends me, that 
she is said to have four arms. Each of Vishnu’s arms, single as 
far as the elbow, there branches into two ; but Lakshmi in all the 
brass seals that I possess or remember to have seen has two arms 
only. Nor does this deformity of redundant limbs suit the patteiii 
of perfect beauty.’ (Schlegel.) 

Mr. Griffith has omitted the offensive epithet four-armed. In a 
passage quoted by Dr. Muir it is said that when Vishnu was 
.incarnate as Rama then Lakshmi became Sita ; and that when he 
was born as Krishna she became Rukmini. 0- S. T., Vol. IV, p. 392. 

“ Lakshmi is not found in the Rig Veda in the sense which the 
word bears in the later ^nythology, of a goddess personifying good 
fortune, though the word itself occurs in a kindred signification.” 
O. S. T., Vol. V, p. 348. 

The beautiful goddess is also said to have been produced at the 
churning of the ocean. In the Brahm^ Vaivartta Purina, Lakshmi 
is said to be a portion of Prakriti ; and in another place is made to 
issue from the mind of Krishna ; in a different part of the work 
she is described as one of two goddesses into which the first 
Sarasvati was divided, the two being Sarasvati proper, and Kamala 
or Lakshmi. — Wilson's Works^ Vol, II p, 102 

2, The name of a daughter of Daksha who was married 
to Dharma. 

Lalaba^ksha — One of the Narakas, that in which those are 
punished who eat their meals without offering food to the gods, to 
the manes, or to guests. V. P., p. 208. 

Lalita-’A distinguished name of the personified female energy. 
See Sakti. 

Lamba — One of the daughters of Daksha and wife of Dharma. 

Lambodara — One of the Andhra kings who reigned eighteen 
vears he was the son of Salakarni the 2nd. 
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— One of the aboriginal tribes ivho dwelt in jungles 

and forests. 

Langali — A pupil of Paushjinji and teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Lang^alini — A river that has its source in Maheudra. 

Lanka— ^The island of Ceylon, the ancient capital of Bivana, 
described in the Ramayana us the capital town of the kings of the 
race of Pulastya, known as Yakshas. Some pandits in the north 
of India deny the identity of Lanka and Ceylon. 

Laukika — “Worldly/* the opposite to Daivika o: “Divined 
— e. g., The Ajisarasus are thus distinguished, thirty-four of them 
being specified us Laukika, and ten as Daivika. 

Lauhitya— All ancient river mentioned in the Purauas, new 
part of the lirahmuputra. 

Lava— The younger of the twin sons of Rdma by Sita, and 
king of Srawasti, in northern Kosala, by which a part of Oude is 
commonly understood. He was trained up by his morher in the 
liermitagc of Valmiki, and appears to have become a strong 
muscular man ; having also acquired great skill in archeiy. When 
Bkma sent off a hoise, previous to its sacrihee, Kusa and Lava 
seized it, and maintained their hold till Rdnia himself came and 
recognised his two sons. 

Lavana — I, A RaK.^hasa Cnief, the son of Maclhu, who reigned 
at Mathura ; he was killed by Satrughna, who took possession of 
his capital ; 2, One of the Narakas, (the salt) in which those are 
punished who associate with women in a prohibited degree. 

Lekhas — A class of deities 6f the sixth Manwantara. 

Lesa — A son of Bi^oira, of the line of the kings of Kasu 

Libations — To be oifered to the gods, sages, and progenitors, 
with the parts of the hand severally sacred to each. The offerer 
is first to bathe, dress in clean clothes, and scatter water thrice to 
gratify the gods ; as many tiroes to please the Rishis ; and once to 
propitiate Praj^pati ; he must also make three libations to satisfy 
the progeultors. For full details see V. P.,,pp. 302, 303. 

Light, or fire— Sec Tejas, 
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Lila — A pastime ; but mythologically used of certain libidinous 
amusements of gods amoug mortals on earth. Krishna’s adventures 
with the Gopis and Siva’s pastimes at Madura^ are termed Lilas in 
Sanskrit books. 

Linga Furana — The Puraua iu which Siva explained the 
objects of life, .viz., virtue, wealth, pleasure, and final liberation at 
the end of the Agni Kiilpa. Professor Wilson says there is 
nothing in it like the. phallic orgies of antiquity : it is all mystical 

and spiritual. The Linga is twofold, external and internal 

whatever may have been the origin of tlii^ form of wqrship iu 
India, the notions upon which it was founded, according to the 
impure fancies of European writers, are not to be traced iu even 
Saiva Purdnas. 

Lingam — In grammar means Gender. Mythologically it 
designates a phallic emblem, and is represented by a cylindrical 
Stone rounded off at the top ; and at the other end inserted in 
masonry or in the ground, but transfixing another horizontal and 
fiat stone named Yoni. This emblem is placed iu the open field, 
on the way side, and in temples, and worshipped from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin ; and from the mouths of the Gauges to 
those of the Indus. The worship of the Lingam and Y(>ni' marks 
the Saivas ; the worship of the Lingam alone denotes the Vira 
Saivas. The latter attach a further mcauing to the word, indicating 
various heavens or Lokas in the invisible world. The uppermost 
is the Brahma, or sometimes Siva lingam ; concerning which 
metaphor is exhausted. 

Lingadhari — One who wears a small lingam on his person, 
usually in a little silver box, hanging on his breast from a string 
round the neck ; or sometimes fastened to his right arm. 

Lobha— ** Covetousness,” a son of Brahma — being one of his 
progeny of virtues and vices as enumerated in the Vishnu Purdna. 
In another part of the same Furana, Lobha is described as the son 
of Dharma by one of the daughters of Daksha ; also as the son of 
Adharma (vice) and it states that he was married to Nikriti, and 
their progeny was Krodho, Minsa, &c. 

Lohitas — A class of deities iu the twelfth Manwantara. 
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Lokldcahi — Ouc of the pupils of PuushyiDji, and a teacher of 
the S&ma Yedn. 

Lokaloka — The moutitain belt beyoud the sea of fresh water ; 
the circular bouudary betweeu the world and void space. The 
mountain range encircling the world is termed LoUloka, because 
the world is separated by it from that which is not world. The 
Mahonimedau legends of Koh Kaf, ‘ the stony girdle that surrounds 
the world,’ are evidently couucctcd with the Lok6.1oka of the 
Hindus. According to the Siva Tantra, the El dorado, at the foot 
of the Lokaloka mountains. Is the play-ground of the gods. V. 
P., p. 202. 

Loka Palaka— World-protector, an epithet constantly given by 
Hindu writers to a rajah, 

Loka-palas^The rulers stationed by Brahmi for the protection 
of the different quarter^ of the world : they arc termed the regents 
of the east, south, west and uortii. In another part of the Vishnu 
Purina eight are mentioned as regents of the spheres ; or eight 
deities in that characler : Indra, Yamu, Varnnn, Kuyern, Vivaswat, 
Soma, Agni, and Vayu. 

Lokas — The seven spheres above the earth, 

1. Prajapatya or Pifri loka. 

2. India loka, or Swerga. 

3. Marutloka, or Diva loka, heaven. 

4. Gandurbha loka, the region of celestial spirits, called also 

Maharloka. 

3. Janaloka, or the sphere of saints. 

6. Tapaluka, or the world of the seven sages. 

7. Brahma loka, or Saiya loka, the world of infinite wisdom 

end truth. 

For a full account of these lokas, see the Vishnu Pur&na, ►pp, 
212 — 216. In the Brahma Vaivariia Puiuua another Loka is 
mentioned as the residence of Krishna denominated Goloka ; it is 
far above the three worlds, and haa, at five hundred millions of 
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jojanas below it, the separate Lokas of Vishpu and ^iva, Vaikunta 
and Kailas. This region is indestructible, while all else is subject 
to annihilation, and in the centre of it abides Krishna, of the colour 
of a dark eloud, in die bloom of youth, clad' in yellow raiment, 
splendidly adorned with celestial gems, and holding a flute. He is 
exempt from M&ya and all qualities, eternal, alone, and the Para* 
mitma, or supreme soul of the world. 

Lomahanha&a— A.name of Suts 


M 


Mabali— A name of Bali, q. v. 

Mabalipurani'* A sacred place 34 miles north of Madras called 
the Seven Pagodas. 

Mada — lusanify. One of the progeny of Brahma, Vishnu 
Parana, p. 50. 

Madayanti — The wife of the Raja Saudasn, q. v. 

Madhava-MadhU — The names of two of the months as they 
occur in the Vedas, and belonging to a system now obsolete ; 
corresponding to the lunar mouths Magha and Palguna, or December 
and January. 

Madbava — A name of Krishna, which may be either derived 
as a patronymic from Matha, who is mentioned among his ancestors, 
or be considered equivalent to Madhusudana. ‘ Slayer of Madhu.* 

Madhavacharya— The fouiultr of a school of philosophy, 
opposed to the system of Vyasa in tljc Brahma Sutras ; and that 
contained in the last portion of the Bliagavat Gita ; maintaining 
that the Divine being and the soul of man (Parainatma and J ivatma) 
are two, separate and distinct. Hence his system is spoken of as 
the Dvaita. It closely resembles that termed the Satwata which 
was revived by R&manuja charya and is now found to prevail to 
some extent in all large communities. Sec Satwata. 

Madhavad — The name of a tribe, descendants of Madhu the sou 
of Vrisha. 

Madhu— ly One of the sons of Karttavirya ; 2, A son of 
Vrisha ; 3, A son of Devakshatra. All the above arc of the race 
of Yadu to -whose family, the Yadavas, Krishna belonged ; 4, The 
name of a formidable Rakshasa chief, termed a great demon, pro- 
bably one of the aborigines, who was killed by Krishna. 

Madhuvana — The grove of Madhu, the demon referred to 
Above After his death Satrughna founded a city on the spot. 
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wliich was called Mathura : this became celebrated as a holy shrine, 
aud it' was here that Dliruva performed pcnauce. 

Madhwacharya — A celebrated Vaislmava teacher, who is 
placed by Professor Wilson in the thirteenth century. 

Madhyandina — A teacher of the white Yajush. 

Madira-'One of the wives of Vasudeva. 

Madra — l, One of the four sons of Sivi ; who has given a 
name to a province and tribe in tlic north of India ; 2, Tlie name 
of a river that rises in the Viudhya mountains. 

Madrabhujingas, Madras, Madreyas—Tribes of people 
mentioned in the Puranas but not yet satisfactorily identified. 

Madri — One of the wives of Pundu, and mother of Nakiilaand 
Sahadeva, by the celestial twin-sons, tlie Aswini. 

Magadha — The modem Bchar. A celebrated country in tbo 
Putinas, wliich furnish lists of the kings who reigned over it. 

Magadha — The bard and herald of the Hindus, being attached 
to the state of all men of rauit to chaunt their praises, celebrate 
their actions, aud commemorate their ance.^try. Wilson. The 
name of a herald, a bard who was produced at the sacrifice per- 
formed by Brahma at the birth of Prithu. 

Magha --A lunar mansion in Asharbhl, in the Central Avasthana. 

Magha— The name of cue of the lunar mouths corresponding 
to December. 

Mahabali*— A name of Bali, «j. v. 

Mahabhadra — One of the four great lakes, the waters of wL:ch 
arc partaken of by the gods. The Bhagavata culls it a lake of honey. 

Mahabharata— This huge epic, which is in all probability later 
in date than the R&m^yaua, and consists of about 220,000 long 
lines, is rather a fcyclop®dia of Hindu my thology, legendary history, 
and philosophy, than a poem with a single subject. It is divided 
into eighteen books, nearly every one of which would form a large 
volume ; and the whole is a vast thesaurus of national legends, said 
to have been collected and arranged by Vyusa (the supposed compiler 
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of the Vedas auu Purauas), a name derived from a Sanskrit verb, 
meaning to fit together,” or ** an'auge.” 

The following is an outline of the leading story, though this 
occupies little more tlian a fifth of the whole work, numerous 
episodes and digressions on all varieties of subjects being 
interspersed throughout the poem : — 

According to the legendary history of India, two dynasties were ‘ 
originally dominant in the north — called Solar and Lunar^ under 
whom numerous petty princes held authority, and to whom they 
acknowledged fealty. The most celebrated of the Solai* line, which 
commenced in Ikshvdku, and reigned. in Oude, was the Bama of 
the B&mayana. Under this dynasty .the Brihmanical system 
gained ascendancy more rapidly and completely than under the 
Lunar kings in the more nortiiern districts, whci*e fresh arrivals of 
mai'tial tribes preserved an independent spirit among the population 
already settled in those parts. 

The most famous of the Lunar race, who reigned in Hastin&pnra, 
or ancient Delhi, was BAarato, whose authority is said to have 
extended over a great part of India, and from whom India is to 
this day called by the natives BhArat-varsha (the country or domain 
uf Bharata.) This Bharnta was an ancestor of Kuru^ the twenty- 
thii*d in descent from whom was the Br&hman Krishna Dwaipdyana 
Vydsa (the supposed author of the Mahibhirala), who liad two 
sons, DhritardslUra and Pdndu. The former, though blind, 
consented to assume the government when resigned by his younger 
brother Panda, and undertook to educate, with his own hundred 
sons, the five reputed sons of his brother. These five sons were, — 
1st, Yudhishthira (i. c., ‘‘firm in battle”); 2nd, Bhima (i. c., 
“terrible”); 3rd, Arjuna (t. c., “upright”); 4th Nakula (i. e., 
“a mungoose”) ; 5tli, Sahadeva (i. c., “a twining plant.”) 

The three first were born from Pandu*s wife, Prithi, or Kunti, 
but were really her children by three gods, viz., Dharma, VAyu and 
Indra respectively. The two last were children of his wife Madri, 
by the Asvini-Kumaras, or “twin-sons,” i. e., of the Sun. As, 
however, Pandu had acknowledged these princes as his sons, the 
objection to their birth was overruled by his example. Pindu (i. e.. 

“ the pale”) was probably a leper, and so incapable of succession. 
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To make the genealogy more clear it mUy be shown in. a tabular 
form as drawn up by Professor M, Williams. 


Atri, the muni, generally reckoned among the eeven Riahii or aages. 
Soma, (or Chandra) the moon. 

Budha (or Mercury) married Ila, daughter of Ikshwaku. 

Pururuw (or Aila) married the nymph Urvasi. 

Ajua. 

Kahudia. 

Tayiti (huabaud of Sarmishtha and Devayani.) 


Line of Puru. 

Puru (king in Prakahthana.)* 


Line of 7adu. 
vildu. 


Duahyanta (h. of 6akuntala). 
I 

Bhaxmta. 

Haatin (built Haatinapur). 

Kuru. 

fidntanu. 


Vliahni. 

Devarata. 


Siira. 

Vaaudera; brother of Kunti or Pritha. 

I 

Krishna and Balarama, with whom the 
line becomes extinct. They were 
contemporary with the aona of Pdndu 
and Dhritarashtra 


Line of Puru and Kuru — continued. 


Chitnngada 


Vichitra-Tirya 
Bon of both 
died childless. 


Santanii-^-Satyavati. 

Vydsa 

BOD of Satyavati 
married the two 
widows of Vichi- 
tra-virya. 


Bhlshma 
called Santanava 
and Oangeya 
as son of Santanu 
by Qanga. 


Dhritaraahtra — 
Gandhari. | 


Kunti or Pritha* 

— 'r 


»T Pandu *|”Madri. 

+ — 


Vidura 

called KahattriL 


ICarf ia. ^ Yudhishthira. Bhima Ariuna Nakula SahadeTa. 


Duryodhana 
and 99 
other eons. 
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The characteis of the five Panda vas are drawn with much 
artistic delicacy, and maintained consistently throughout the poem. 
The eldest, Yudhishthira, is a pattern of justice, integrity, and 
chivalrous honour and firmness, Bhima is a type of brute courage 
and strength, of gigantic stature, impetuous and irascible ; he is 
capable, however, of warm, uuselfish love, and shows devoted 
affection for his mother and brothers. Arjuna, who is the chief 
hero of the poem, is represented as a man of undaunted courage, 
and, at the same time, generous, modest, and tender-hearted ; of 
super-human strength, withal, and matchless in arms and athletic 
exercises. Nakula and Sahadeva are amiable, noble-minded, and 
spirited. All five arc as unlike as possible to the hundred sons of 
Dliritarashtra, commonly called the Kuru princes, or Kaai*avas, 
who are represented as mean, spiteful, dishonourable, and vicious. 
The cousins, though so uncongenial in clmracter, were educated 
together at llastiii^pur by a Brahman named Drona, who found in 
the Pandu princes apt scholars. Their education finished, a grand 
tournament is held, at which the cousins display their skill in 
archery, the management of ehnriots, horses, &c. Arjuna 
especially distinguishes himself by prodigies of strength and skill ; 
but suddenly a stranger enters the lists, named Karna, who, after 
performing the same ^cats, challenges Arjuna to single combat. 
But each champion is obliged to tell his name and pedigree, and 
Karna’s parentage being doubtful flic was really tlie illegitimate 
son of Pritlia, by Surya (the sun), and, therefore, half-brother of 
Arjuna), he is obliged to retire ignominiously from the arena. 
Thus publicly humiliated, Karna joins the party of their enemies, 
the Kurus, to whom he renders important service. Enraged at 
the result of this contest, the Kurus endeavour to destroy the 
Pandavas by setting fire to their house ; but they, warned of their 
intention, escape by an under-ground passage to the woods. Soon 
after, in the disguise of mendicant Brahmans, they repair to the 
Siva^amvara of Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, kiug of Panchala. 
Aijuna, by the exhibitiou of his gymnastic skill, wins the favour 
of the lovely priiiccs.s who becomes his. bride. Strengthened by 
Drupada's alliance, the Pandu princes throw off their disguise, 
and the king. Dhritarashtra, is induced to settle all differences by 
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dividing his kingdom between them and his own sons^ the Kurus. 
Yudhishthira, however, afterwards stakes and loses his whole 
tcrritorj at dice. His brothers then pass twelve years in the woods, 
in disguise, after whicli the war is again renewed. Krishna, king 
of Dwiraka, in Guzerat (an incarnation of Vishnu), joins the 
Pindavas, as charioteer to Arjuna. The rival armies meet near 
Delhi. The battle, which lasts for eighteen days, terminates in 
favour of the Pindavas, who recover their possessions, and the 
older brotlier is elevated to the throne ; Duryodhana and all the 
Kurus being slain in the conflict. 

Thus the undivided kingdom of Hastinapur became the posses- 
sion of the sons of Pkndu ; but they were so grieved by the 
draadfal slaughter which their ambition had occasioned, that they 
resigned their power. Their famous ally, Krishna— who previous 
to his founding the city of DwAraka, had been expelled ftx>m 
Mathura (Muttra), the seat of his family — was accidentally killed 
in a tliicket, and his sons, driven from their paternal possessions, 
sought refuge beyond the Indus.* See Bb4gavat Gita, Pandavas, 
Arjuna, Ac. 

Mahabhcja— *A pious prince, the sou of Saiwatu. The name 
is sometimes read Mahabh&ga. 

Mahadeva— A Rudra — the name of the eighth manifekitation 
of the Rudra— an account which. Wilson says is grounded apparently 
on Saiva or Yogi mysticism ; 2, A name of Siva. 

Mah^jwala— The name of one of tho Karakas, in which the 
crime of incest is punished. 

Kahamaya— The king of Atala, the first of the seven regions 
ofPat&la. 

Mahanoha — ** Extreme illusion,*’ , causing addiction to the 
enjoyments of sense ; one of the five kinds of obstruction to the 
soul’s liberation ; or as they are called in the Patanjala philosophy, 
oue of the five afflictions— the * fivevfold Ignorance* of the Vishnu 
Purana. 

Mahan — One of the eleven Rtidras. 


Willitni. Indian Epic Poetry. 
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Hahanabha— A daitya of great prowess, one of the sona of 
Hirany^ksha. 

MahaiUtda-*-A river in Orissa. 

IHfahimniiAi — One of the ten Saisun^a kings of Magadha, the 
son of Nandivarddhana. 

Mahanila— A powerful many-headed serpent. One of the 
progeny of Kadru. 

MahantU — A prince, the son of Dhimat ; he lived during the 
Swayambhuva Manwantara. 

Mahapadma — it A prince, the sou of Mahanauda ; his name 
was Nauda, but he was remarkably avaricious. He was born of a 
Sudra woman, and after him the kings of tlie earth were to be all 
Sudras. Like Paiasurama he endeavoured to aunihilatc the 
Kehatriya race, and brought the whole earth under one umbrella. 
He and his descendants, termed the nine Nandas, reigned a 
hundred years ; when the dynasty was overlui-ued by the Brahman 
Kautilja (also called Chiuakya and Chauaki) who placed Chan- 
dragupta on the throne. (See the Mudra Rakshasa, Hindu 
Theatre, Vol. 2.) 

2. The name of one of the progeny of Kadru, a powerful mauy- 
lieaded serpent. 

Uahapurasha— ‘Great or supreme spirit ; purusha meaning 
that which abides or is quiescent in body ; incoiporated spirit It 
is a name applied to Vishnu ; who is any form of spiritual being 
acknowledged by different philosophical systems : he is the 
Brahma of tho Vedanfa, tlio Iswara of the Fatanjala, and the 
Purusha of the Saukliya schdbl. 

Maharashtra — Tlic name iu the Piuiuas of the Mahratta 
country. 

Mahar-loka — The heaven of celestial spirits, the sphere df 
saints, situated at the distance of ten million leagues above Dhruva : 
the inhabitants dwell iu it throughout a Kalpa or day of Brahmi; 
Those who are distinguished for piety, abide, at the time of disso- 
lution, in JVfehar-loka, with the Pitris, the Manus, the seven Rishis, 
the various orders of celestial spirits, and the gods. Then at the 
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end of a Kalpa, when the heat of the flames that destroy the world 
reaches to Mahar-loka, the inhabitants repair to Janaloka, within 
subtile forms, destined to become re-embodied, in similar capacities 
as their former, when the world is renewed at the beginning of 
the succeeding Kalpa. This continues throughout the life of 
Brahmi ; at the expiration of his life all are destroyed ; but those- 
who have thus attained a residence in the Brahma-loka by having 
identified themselves in spirit with the Supreme, are finally resolved 
into the solo existing’ Brahma. See Wilson’s Notes to V. P., p. 
633. 

Mabamagha — The occurrence of the full moon in or about Uie 
astcrism Magha, with other astronomical incidents, which occur 
once in twelve years, and which time is auspicious for bathing. 
At Khumbakbonam there is a large tank, the water of which is 
supposed to rise once in twelve years, on the above occasion, and 
when people in great numbers assemble from distant places to 
bathe and obtain remission of sius. 

Kaharosian — One of the kings of Mitliila, the son of Eritarata. 

Mahaswat — A prince, the son of Amarsha, a descendant of 
Rama. 

Midiat — Intellect ; the first product of Pvadh^ua. scneible tO 
divine, though not to merely human organs, is, both according to 
the Sfinkhya and Puiina doctrines, the principle called Mabat, 
Jitcrally the Great, explained as * the production of the manifes- 
tation of the qualities Mahat, the Great principle, is so teimed 
from being the firat of the created principles, and from its extension 
being greater than that of the rest. Mahat is also called Iswara, 
from its exercising supremacy over all things. The Furanas 
generally attribute to Mahat, or Intelligence, the act of creating. 
Mahat is therefore the divine mind in creative operation, the 
Mvt ^ titutoafimv re irairr«e «criov of Anaxagoras ; an ordering and 
disposing mind, Which was the cause of all things. See Wilson’s 
Notes to V. P., p. 15. 

Mahatala— The fifth of the seven divisions of P^t&la, with a 
Sandy soil, embellished with magnificent palaces, in which dwell 
numerous Dilnavas. Daiiyas Yahshas, and the great 3n.a1(«>gods. 
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Mahayiohi^The name of one of the Narakas beneath the earth. 

Mahavira — ly One of the sons of Priyamta, according to the 
Bhkgavata ; the one who had Erauncha-dwlpa assigned to him ; 
2. A son of Savana, king of the seventh dwipa ; 3, The name of 
a division of Pushkara dwipa. 

Mahavira— The twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the Jains. His 
first birth, M'hich occurred at a period indefinitely remote, was as 
Nayas&ra, headman of a village in the country of Vij&ya. His 
piety and humanity elevated him next to the heaven called 
Saudharma, where he enjoyed happiness for some oceans of years. 
He was next boro as Mnrichi, the gitiudson of the first Tirthankara 
Rishaba, thence transfeired to the Bralimaloka, whence he returned 
to earth as a worldly-minded and sensual brahman, the consequence 
of which was his repeated births in the same caste, each birth being 
separated by an interval passed in one of the Jain heavens, and 
each period of life extending to many lakhs of years. He then 
became Yisvabhuta, prince of Rajagriha, and next a Visudeva 
named Triprishta (q. v.) then a chakravartti Friyamitra (q. v.) 
then a Nandana leading a life of devotion. 

On the return of the spirit of Nandana to earth it first animated 
the womb of the wife of a brabnsan, but-JUahendis, disapproving 
of the receptacle as of low caste, transferred it to the womb of 
Trisal^ the wife of Siddh&rta, of the family of Iksv&ku, and'princc 
of Ravann, in Bharatakshetra. Mahavira was bom on the thirteenth 
of the light fortnight of Chaitra : the fifly-six nymphs of the 
universe assisted at his birth, and his consecration was performed 
by Sakra and the other sixty-three Indras. The name given by 
his father was Varddham^na, as causing increase of riches and 
prosperity, but Sakra gave him also the appellation of Mah4vira 
ns significant of his power and supremacy over men and gods. 

Mahfivira married Yasodd, daughter of the prince Samaravira. 
By her he had a daughter Priyadarsana, who was man*ied to 
Jamali, a prince, one of the saint's pupils, and founder of a schism. 
Siddhartha and liis wife died when their son was twen^-elght 
years old, on which Mahavira adopted an ascetio life^ the 
govemmeut devolving on his elder brother Naudivarddbana. After 
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ten years of abstinence and self-denial at home he commencea an 
erratic life, and the attainment of the degree of a Jina. 

During the first six years of his peregrinations, Mahivira 
observed frequent fasts of several month’s duration, during each 
of which he kept his eyes fixed upon the tip of liis nose, aud 
maintained perpetual silence. He was invisibly attended by a 
Yaksha named Siddhartha, who, at the command oflndra watched 
over his personal security, and where speecli was necessary acted as 
spokesman. In his travels he acquired a singular follower named 
Gortla*, a man of low caste who acted as a sort of buffoon. 

It is not tlie duty of a Jain asgptic to indict tortures on himself : 
his course of penance is one of self-denial, fasting, and silence ; and 
pain, however meritorious its endurance, must be inflicted by others, 
not himself. Mah&vira voluntarily exposed himself to malti*eatment 
at the hands of various savage tribes, offering no resistance, but 
rather rejoicing in his sufferings. At the end of the ninth year he 
relinquished his silence in answer to a question put by Go^la, but 
continued engaged in the practice of mortification and in an 
erratic life. 

In the course of twelve years and six mouths he attained the 
Kevala, or on/i^ knowledge. This occun*ed under a S&l tree, on 
the north bank of the Rijupalika. Indin instantly hastened to the 
spot accompanied by thousands of deities, who all did homage to 
the saint. He commenced his instructions on a stage erected for 
the purpose by the deities, a model of which is not uncommonly 
I'epreseuted in Jain temples. The following is the introductory 
lecture ascribed to Mahdvira by his biographer. 

**The world is without bounds like a formidable ocean ; its 
cause is action {Karma) which is as the seed of the tree. The 
being, {Jiva) invested with body, but devoid of judgment, goes 
like a well-sinker ever downwards, by the acts it performs, whilst 
the embodied being which has attained purity goes ever upwards 
by its own acts, like the builder of a palace. Let not any one 
injure life, whilst bound in the bonds of action ; but be as assiduous 
in cherishing the life of another as his own. Never let any one 
speak falsehood, but always speak the truth. Let every one who 
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has a bodilj form avoid giviog pain to others as much as to 
himself. Let no one take, property not given to him, for wealth is 
like the external life of men, and he who takes away such wealth 
commits as it were murder. Associate not with women^ for it is 
tlio destruction of life ; let the wise observe continence, which 
biuds them to the Supreme. Be not encumbered with a family, for 
by the anxiety it iuvolves the persop separated from it falls like an 
ox too heavily laden. If it be not in their power to shun these 
more subtle destroyers of life, let those who desii'e so to do avoid 
at least the commission of all gross offences.” 

When Mkhavira’s fame began to be widely diffused, it attracted 
the notice of the hruhmaus of Magadha, and several of their most 
eminent teachers undertook to refute his doctrines. Instead of 
effecting their purpose, however, they became converts, and 
constituted his Ganadharas, heads of schools, the disciples of 
Mahdviru, and teachers of his doctrines, both orally and scripturally. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, Mahavira resigned 
his breath, and his body was burned by Sakra and other deities, 
whg divided amongst them such parts as were not consumed by 
the flames, as the teeth and bones, which they preserved as relics ; 
the ashes of the pile were distributed amongst the assistants ; the 
gods erected a splendid monument on the spot, aud then returned 
to their respective heavens.— fForks, VoL /, p, 304. 

Mahavirya — l, A prince, the son of Vrihaduktba, one of the 
kings of Mithila ; 2, A son of Bhavanmanyu, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

Maliaviahuba — Tlic great equinox when the sun is in the third 
degree of Visakha and the moon is in the head of Krittikir. A t 
this time offerings are to be presented to the gods and to the manes, 
and gifts are to be made to the Brahmans by serious |)erBons. 
Liberality at the equiuoxes is always advantageous to the douor. 
V. P., p. 225. 

Mahayadnas-— The great Sacrifices, the great obligations, or as 
Sir W. Jones terms them sacraments, are but five : viz 

1 . Bramhayiyna, sacred study ; 

2. ritriyaina, libations to the manes : 
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3. Devayajiuii burut offeriDgs to the gods ; 

4. Baliyajna, offeriDgs to all creatures ; 

6. UriyajuBi hospitality. 

The Prajapatiyajna, or propagation of oflspring, and Saiyajna, 
observance of truth, arc apparently laior additions.— 

Azotes to V. P. 

Mahayuga — The aggregate of four Yugas or ages : viz : — 


Kriti Yuga 

4000 

Sandhya 

. 400 

Saudhyunsa. 

400 


4800 

Tret& Yuga 

3000 

Sandhya 

300 

Sandby&nsu. 

300 


3600 

Dwapura Yuga 

2000 

Sandhya 

. 200 

Saudhyansa. 

200 


2400 

Kali Yuga 

1000 


Sandhya 100 

SaudhyausR. 100 

1200 

If these divine years are converted into years of mortals, by 
multiplying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods 
wc obtain the years of which the Yugas of mortals ai'e respectively 
said to consist : 

4800X360=1,728,000 
3600X360=1,296,000 
2400X360= 864,000 
1200X360= 432,000 

A Mahay uga-4, 320,000 

So that these periods resolve themselves into very simple elements ; 
the notion of four ages in a deteriorating series expressed by 
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descendiog arithmetical progression, as 4, 3, 2, 1 : the converaioD 
of units into thousands ; and the mythological fiction that these 
wei-e divine years, each composed of 360 years of men. 

It does not seem necessary to refer the invention to any astro- 
nomical computations, or to any attempt to represent actual 
chronology- — Wilson's Notes to V.J?. 

Mahendra — l. One of the seven main chains of mountains in 
Bharata. Mahendi*a is the chain of hills that extends from Orissa 
and the northern Circars to Gondwina, part of which, near Ganjam, 
is still called Mahendra Malei, or hills of Mahendra ; 2, The name 
of a star in the tail of the celestial porpoise ; 3, The name of a 
river mentioned in the Puranas. 

Maheswara — A name of Siva, ‘ the great Lord/ 

Maheyas — People living near the Mahi river. 

Mii.hi — :A river, the Mahy of Westem Malwa- 

Mahikas, or Mahishas — Supposed to be the ancient name 
for the inhabitants of Mysore. 

Mahinasa — One of the eleven Budras. 

Mahishakas — An ancient name of the people of Mysore. 

Mahishmat — A prince of the Yada race, the son of Sahanji. 

Mahuhmati— A city on the road to the south (Mahibharata, 
[Jdyoga Parva) which is commonly identified with Chuli Mahes- 
War, on the Narmada. 

Mayodaya — The ancient name of the city of Eanouj, q. v. 

‘Mahyuttaras— A people to the north of the river Mahi. 

Mainaka — ^A sou of Himaxatand Men& ; the brother of Ganga 
and P&rvat!. 

Maitreya — l, A disciple of Par&^ara, to whom the Vishnu 
Pui’ana is related in reply to his inquiries ; he is also one of the 
chief interlocutoi's in the Bhagavata, and is introduced in the 
Mahabharata, (Vana Parva, 8. 10) as a great Bishi, or sage, who 
denounces Duryodhana's death. In the Bhigavata he is also 
termed Kausharavi ; 2, A soh of Mitrayu, from whom the Maitreya 
Brahmans were descended. 
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Mftitreyas — A tribe of BrahmaoB descended from Mithkyn. 

Maitri — Friendship, daughter of Daksha, wife of Dharma. 

Makara — A huge amphibious monster, usually taken to be the 
shark or crocodile, but depicted in the signs of the zodiac with the 
head and forelegs of au antelope, and the body and tail of a fish. 
It is the ensign of the god of Ioto. Varuna, the god of the sea, 
rides upon it through the waves, showing it to have beeu u /fsA of 
some sort. It is now the name of a shark in many parts of India. 

Makandi — The capital of Southern PAnchAla, the country 
north of the Ganges as far as to the Chambal. 

Maladas, Malajas, Malaa — Tribes of people enumerated in 
the JPui'aiias, but not satisfactorily identified. 

Malavas — An aboriginal tribe dwelling along the Faripdtra 
mountains. 

Malaya — One of the seven chief chains of mountains in 
Bharata ; the southei'n portion of the Western Ghauts. 

Malyavan — One of diva's principal attendants, who for 
interceding for one of his fellow-servants Pushpadanta (q, v.) 
was sentenced to a similar punishment — namely, to leave the 
paradise of Kailasa and be born as a human being. After a duo 
interval Malyavin was born at Pratishto, under the name of 
Guiuidhya. — Wilsons Works^ VoL p. 152. 

Malyavan — A mountain at the base of Meru, to the easti 

Malayas — The aboriginal tribes of the Southern Ghauts. 

Malina — The son of Tausu, a descendant of Puru. 

Mallarashtra — A name given in the Puranas to the Mahratta 
country. 

Mallas — In Bhima’s Dig-Vijaya we ha.o two people of this 
name, both in the east, one along the foot of the Him&Iayo, and 
the other more to the south. 

Manas — Mind ; that which considers the consequences of acts 
to all d'eatures, and provides for their happiness. It is sometimes 
uBod as a synonym of Mahat. 


48 
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MapXiasa — l, A form of Vislmu, when he was bora of Sambhuti, 
aloug with the gods Ahhutarajasan, in the Rawala Manwantara ; 
2p Oue of the four grcat^akes, the waters of which are partaken 
of by the gods. 

Manasottara— A prodigious range of mountains, running in a 
circular direction (forming an outer and an inner circle,) situated 
in Pushkara, the seventh Dwlpa. The mountains are represented 
as 50,000 leagues high, and on the eastern face of the summit, the 
city of ludra is situated ; that of Yama in the southern face ; that 
of Varnna in the west, and that of Soma in the north. 

Hanaswini— The wife of Mikiinda, the great Muni. 

Manasya— A prince, the son of Mahanta, who reigned over 
India in the first, or Swayambhuva ManwBntai*a. 

Mancha~A raised platform^ with a floor and a roof, ascended 
by a ladder. V. P., p. .553 

.Mandahara — A minor Dwipa ; the Bh^avata and Pidma 
name eight such islands, peopled for the most part by Mlechchhas, 
but who worship Hindu divinities. 

Mandara — The mountuin which was used by the gods aa a 
churning stick, at the churning of the sea of milk. 

Mandehas — Terrific fiends who attempt every night to devour 
the sun. The night is called Uaha, and the day is denominated 
Vyushta, and the interval, between them is called Sandhyi. On 
the occurrence of the awful Sandhya, the M&ndebas do their 
utmost to devour the sun ; for Brahma denounced this curse upon 
these terrific fiends, that without the power to perish they should 
die every day (and revive by night,) and therefore a fierce contest 
occurs daily between them and the sun. V, P. The VAyu says 
the Mandehas are three crores in number. Professor Wilson says 
the story ^ seems to be an ancient legend imperfectly preserved in 
some of the Pui^anas. 

pn^co, the son of Yuvan&swa, of whose birth 
the Vishnu Purfina relates the following extraordinary legend. 
Yuvanaswu had no eon, at which he was deeply grieved. The 
Munis instituted a religious rite to procure him progeny, one night 
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during its performance^ tho si^ea, having placed a vessel of 
consecrated water upon the al;ar. had retired to repose. It was 
past midoight when the king awoke, exceedingly thirsty ; and 
unwilling to disturb any of the holy inmates of the dwelling, he 
looked about for somethiug to drink. In his search he came to 
the water in the jar, which had been endowed with prolific efficacy 
by sacred texts, and he drank it. When the Rishis arose and 
found that tlie water had been drunk, they inquired who had taken 
it, and said, ‘ The queen that has drunk this water shall give birth 
to a mighty and valiant son/ ‘ It was I,* exclaimed . tho Raja 
* that unwittingly drank the water aud accordingly, in duo 
course, the R4ja gave birth to a child from his right side. Indni 
became its nurse ; and hence the boy was named Mundh&tri. Tlio 
boy grow up and became a mighty monaich. He married 
Biudumati, and had by her three sons aud fifty daughters. The 
latter were all married to the sage Saubharl, q. v. 

Mandukeya— A teacher of the Rig Veda, the son of Indra- 
pramati who imparted his Sauhita to his son, and it thcuce 
descended through successive, generations as well as disciples. 

Mftngftla — The fiery-bodied Mars, son of the Rudra S4rva and 
his wife Yikesi. 

Mani — A powerful serpent, one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Maxddhanga — The king of a tract of country near the Vindhya 
mountains. 

Manojava— 1, The sou of the Rudra Tsana ; 2, (Hanumfin.) 
The son of the Vasu Auila (Wind) Manojava means * swift aa 
thought 3, The Indra of the sixth Manwautara was called 
Manojava. 

Manmatha — A name of the Indian Cupid, the son of Vishnu, 
called also Kama, q. v. He is represented as the cause of sensual 
love both in mortals and celestials, but more especially in the female 
sex : whilst his wife. Rati, inflames the fire in the male sex — like 
Venus of old. 

Mantra — A hymu of invocation or form of prayer in tho 
Sanskrit language. Man tm are used in the performance of every 
religious rite. They are of various sorts, invocatory, ovocatory. 
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deprccatoiy, conservatory. They ai*e beneficent or hurtful, salutary 
or pernicious. By means of them it is believed that great and 
various effects may be prodnced. Some are for casting out evil 
•pints ; some for inspiring love or hatred, for curing diseases or 
bringing them on, for causiug death or averting it. Some are of a 
contrary nature to others, and counteract their effect : the stronger » 
overcoming the influence of the weaker. Some are potent enough, 
it is hsid, to occasion the destruction of a whole army : while there 
are others which the gode themselves are constrained to obey. 

The Purohilns, or domestic chaplains, of all Hindus, understand 
them best. They are indispensably necessary to them for accom- 
panying the ceremonies which it is their office to conduct. But 
Bruhmans generally are conversant with these formule ; and when 
rallied upon the present state of their Mantras, wholly divested as 
they ai*e of their hoasted efficacy aud. power, they answer that this 
loss of their influence is to be attributed to the Kali yuga ; the age 
of the world iu which wo now live, the iron age, the time of evil 
and inisfortunc iu which everything has degenerated. See Dubois. 

Mann — The head or ruler of an extensive period of time, termed 
a Mauwuntava. Each Kalpo, or creation of the world, is divided 
into fourteen Manwautnras or intervals, over which a Manu 
presides. Six of these periods have passed ; the first Menu was 
Bwfiyambhuva ; the second Swarochisa, the third Auttami ; the 
fourth Tamasa ; the fifth Raivata ; the sixth Chakshnsha ; these 
six Manus have passed away ; the Manu who presides over the 
seventh, which is the present, period, is Vaivaswata, the son of the 
sun, the wi8e lord of obsequies. The Vishnu Pilraua contaius an 
account of the Man wan tarns yet to come ; and the names of 
the Manua who will preside over each. The Jainas have also 
fourteen Manus to whom they give names different to those in the 
Hindu Purinas. 

Manu— The Nonh of the Hindus. The ^atapatha Brahmans 
coatuius au important legend of the deluge, but speaks of Mauu 
simply, without assigniug to him any patrouymici such as. Vaivas- 
wata, so that it is uncertain which Mauu is referred to. 0. 8. T., 
VoJ. I, p- 217, Moiiier Williams writes of him as the seventh Manu. 
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or Manu of the present period, called Vaivaswata, and regarded as 
one of the progenitors of the human race. He is represented as 
conciliating the favour of the Supreme in an age of universal 
depravity. Dr. Muir gives a translation of the legend in his 
Orig. Sans. Texts, Vol. I, p. 182 ; Prof. Max Muller has also 
translated it on his An. Sans. Lit., p. 42o. The following 
translation is froni Prof. M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry. 

** It happened one morning that they brought water to Manu, as 
usual, for washing his hands. As he was washing a fish came into 
bis hands. It spake to him thus : * Take care of me and I will 
preserve thee.’ Manu asked, * From what wilt thou preserve me.’ 
t'he fish answered, ' A flood will carry away all living beings ; I 
will save thee from that.’ He said, * How is thy preservation to 
be accomplished’ ? The fish replied, ' while we are small, we are 
liable to constant destruction, and even one fish devours another ; 
thou must first preserve me in an earthen vessel ; when I grow 
too lai'ge for that dig a trench, and keep me in that. When I grow 
too large for that, thou must convey me to the ocean ; I shall then 
be beyond the risk of destruction.* So sayingi^ it rapidly became a 
great fish, and still grew larger and lai*ger. Then it said, * After 
so many years the deluge will take place ; then construct a ship, 
and pay me homage, and when the waters rise, go into the ship, 
and I will rescue thee.’ Manu therafore, after preserving the fish 
as he was directed, bore it to the ocean ; aud at the very time tho 
fish had declared he built a ship aud did homage to the fish. When 
the flood rose he embarked in the ship aud the fish swam towards 
him, and he fastened the ship’s cable to its horn. By its means he 
passed beyond this northern mountain. The fish then said * 1 have 
preserved thee ; now do thou fasten the ship to a tree. But let 
not the water sink from under thee while thou art on the mountain. 
As fast as it sinks do thou go down with it*. He therefore so 
descended ; aud this was the manner of Manu’s descent from the 
northern mo&titaiu. The flood had carried away all living 
creatures. Manu alone was left. Wishing for offspring ha 
diligently performed a sacrifice. In a year’s time a female was 
produced. She came to Manu. He said to her, * Who*trt thou?* 
She answered, * Thy daughter. He asked, * How lady art thou 
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mj daughter?* She replied, *Ilie oblations which thou didst offer 
in the waters, viz^ clarifled butter, thick milk, whey and curds ; 
flpom these hast thou bego^^^n me. I can confer blessings.* With 
her he laboriously performed auoUier sacrifice, desirous of children. 
By her he had offspring, called the offspring of Manu ; and 
whatever blessings he prayed for were all granted to him.** 

** From this interesting legend we learn that, according to its 
author’s belief, Manu was not the creator of mankind, as some later 
accounts considered him to have been, but himself belonged to an 
earlier race of living beings, which was entii^ely destroyed by 
the deluge which is described. The legend regards him as a 
representative of his generation, who for some reason, perhaps his 
superior wisdom, or sanctity, or position, was selected out of the 
crowd of ordinaiy mortals to be rescued from the impending 
destruction. That ho was regarded as a mere man, and not as a being 
of a superior order, is shown by the tact of his i^equiring the aid 
of a higher power to preserve him. A supernatural fish, apparently 
some divine person, conceived as taking the form of a creature 
which would be perfectly secure and at home in the midst of the 
laging waters, undertook to deliver him, and guided the ship on 
which he was directed to embark, through all dangers to its 
destined haven. No one but Mauu took refuge in the ship, for he 
alone, the story expressly record.'^, was preserved, while all the 
other living beings were overwhelmed. Finding himself the sole 
survivor when the waters subsided, he became desirous of progeny ; 
uud with intense devotion performed certain religious rites in the 
hope of realizing his wish through their efficacy. As a I'esult of 
his oblations, a woman arose from the waters into which they had 
been cast. A male and a female now existed, the destined parents 
of a new race of meu who sprang from their union, — a union the 
fruitfulness of which was assured by their assiduous practice of 
sacred ccroraonics. From Mauu and Ida, we are expressly told, 
the race known ns that of Manu, t. e., the race of men, was 
produced. The legend says nothing whatever of this race being 
originally characterized by any distinction of castes, or about four 
sons, the ancestors of Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, Vateyas, and Sudres 
being born to Mauu and Irla. Wg must thcroforo suppose that the 
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author of the legend intends to repi^esent the early race of mankind, 
or at least the first inhabitants of Bharatavarsha, as descended 
from one common progenitor without any original varieties of 
caste, however different the professidtis and social position of their 
descendants afterwards became. We are consequently entitled to 
i*egard this legend of the Satapatha Brahmana as at vai'iance with 
the common fable regarding the separate origin of the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras.** — Muir, 0. 8. 7., Vol. 185. 

Manu — ’the great Hindu law-giver who lived about 800 b. c. 
The institues of Manu, or code of laws still extant, is sometimes 
attributed to Swayambhuva the first Manu. The Manu of tho 
present period is sometimes considered the author of the Dharma- 
shastra, the code which bears his name. The name belongs to 
the Epic and Puranic periods. In the former we may trace in it 
the remains of the tradition of a firat man, alike progenitor, or even 
ereator, like Prometheus, of his descendants, and law-giver. We 
should conceive its historical value to be the allusion to some 
legendary personage, such as every nation can boast of, who first 
wakes his country-men from barbarism and a wild life, to the light 
of civilization and systematic government.” Thomson, Manu 
was a legislator and saint, a son of BrahmfL, or a personification 
of Brahm^ himself, the creator of the world and progenitor of 
mankind. Derived from the root man to think, the word means 
originally 9/m», the thinker, and is found in this sense in the Big 
Veda. 

“ Manu as a legislator is identified with the Cratan Minos ; as 
progenitor of mankind with the German Mannus : * Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis, qu6d unum apud illos memorise et annalium 
genus Gst, Tuisconem dcum terra editum, et filium Mannum, 
originom gjentis conditoresque. Tacitus, Germania, Cap. II.*’— 
Griffiths, 

Manu — 1, The name, according to the Bhagavata of one of 
the eleven Budi'as ; 2, A sage, the son of ICris&swa and Dhishana. 

Manwantara — A period equal to seventy-one times the number 
of years contained in the four Yugas, with some additional years : 
this is the duration of the Manu, the (attendant) divinities*, and the 
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rest, which is equal to 852,000 divine jears, or to 306,720,000 
years of mortals, iiidependeut of the additional period. Fourteen 
times this period constitutes a Brahma day, that is a day of Brahm4, 
or a Kalpa. 

MargMhirshft — The month which comprises the latter half of 
November and the former half of December. It is othei'wiso 
called AgraMyana **the commencement of the year;*’ and 
although the Hindus now begin their year in the month Vaishdka 
(April, May) we tind in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, part II, p. 18, 
that iu Bentley’s opinion, this month would have begun the year, 
before the use of a fixed calendar in Indin, between B. c. 693 
and 451. 

Marlcha — A Daitya, the sou of Sunda. 

Kariohi— 1. A Prajapati, one of the nine Binhm& rishia, or 
mind*boni sous of Brahma ; he was married to Sambhuti (fitness) 
one of tlie daughters of Daksha. Their aon, Kasyapo, had an 
eltcnsivo posterity ; 2, The chief of the Maruts, or prraouifiod 
winds. 

HarlclUfStrbll&B'-^A class of deities belonging to the ninth 
Mauwantaru. 

Harifiha — The daughter of the sage Kandu, and the nymph 
PramlocliQ. An account of her birth has been given undei Kandu : 
in a previous existence she was the widow of a prince, and left 
childless at her husband’s death : she prayed to Vishnu that in 
succeeding births she might have honorable husbands and a son 
equal to a patriarch amongst men. The prayer waa granted and 
she was married to tho Praohetasas. 

Harkandeya — The sou of the Rlshi Mrikauda. 

Markandoya Parana — This Puiina contains an account of 
the nature of Visudeva, and an explanation of some of the 
incidents described in the Mah^bh^rata. It was narrated in the 
^ first instance by the Muni Markandeya, and in the second place 
by certain fabulous birds, of heavenly descent, profoundly 
versed in the Vedas. It contains a long episodical narrative 
of the actions of the goddess Dfirga, and furnished the pomp 



mi circumBtance of the great festival of Beogul, the D6rga 
Pilyii or public worship of that goddess. Professor Wilson says 
this Purina has a character different from that of all the 
others ; it contains .few precepts, moral or ceremonial. Its 
leading feature is narrative, and it presents a succession of legends, 
most of which, when ancient, arc embellished with new circum- 
stances ; and when new, partake so far of the spirit of the old, 
4hat they are disinterested creations of the imogiuation, having no 
particular motives. 

Marriage — The' forms of marriage are eight, the Brahmi, 
Daiva, the Araha, Priyipatya, Asura, Gandharba, Ruk shasa and 
Paifacha. These different modes of marriage are described by 
Mann III| 27, &c. The Vishnu Furuna describes the kind of 
maiden that should be selected by the man who has flnisbed his 
studies, and proposes to enter into the married state. She. should 
be a third of bis own age ; one who has not too much hsir, but is 
not without any ; one who is not very black nor yellow com- 
plexioned, and who is not from birth a cripple or deformed : 
bo must not marry a girl who is vicious or unhealthy, of low origin 
or labouring under disease ; one who bus been ill brought up ; one 
who talks improperly ; oue who inherits some malady from father 
or mother ; oue who has a beard, or is of a masculine api>earance ; 
one who speaks, thick or thin, or croaks like a raven ; one who 
keeps her eyes shut, or has Uic eyes very prominent ; one who has 
hairy legs, or thick ankles ; or oue who has dimples in her checks 
when she laughs Jet not a wise and prudent man marry a girl 
of such a description ; nor let a considerate mau wed a girl of a 
harsh skin ; or one with white nails ; or one with red eyes ; or 
with very fat bauds and feci ; or one who is a dwarf, or who is 
very tall ; or one whose eyebrows meet, or whose teeth are far 
apart and resemble tusks. 

Marshti, Marshtiniat— Two of the sous of Sumua of the 
family of Vasudeva. 

• For the credit of Hindu taste it is to be noticed that the commentator 
observoB the bam iat i ah in which thib clause occurs is not found in all copies 
of the text.— Fro/, 
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MartiikaTatas — Princes of Mrittikayatf. 

Kara — 1» Tho son of Sighra, a descendant of R&ma. In the 
Vishnu Purina it is stated that Maru is, through the power of 
devotion, (Tdga) still living in the village called Kalkpa, and in a 
fhture age will be the ratorer of tlie Kshatriya race in the solar 
dynasty ; 2, The name of the son of Hariyaswa, king of Mithila. 

BlarabhftIunftB — The inhabitants of Marubhiimi, the desert : 
an aboriginal tribe occupying the sandy deserts of Sindh. 

MftrudeTft — A prince, the son of Supratitha, a descendant of 
Ikshviku. 

Marut-loka — The heaven of the ‘winds and Vaisyos. 

Maruta — The winds. The sons of Diti, who having lost her 
childien prayed for n son of irresistible pi-owess who should 
destroy ludra. The Muni Kafyapa granted his wife the great 
Ij^oon she solicited, but with one condition ; that she should be 
pi*egnaut a hundred years, and maintain a rigid observance of all 
religious rites during the whole period. Indra watched for an 
opportunity of frustrating her intentions, and in the last year of 
tho century, an opportunity ocenrred. Diti retired one night to 
rest without performing the prescribed ablution of her feet, and 
fell asleep : on which Indra divided the embiyo in her womb into 
seven portions. The child, thus mutilated, cried bitterly. Indra 
failing to silence it again divided each of the seven portions into 
seven, and thus formed the swift-moving deities called Marutas 
(winds.) They derived this appellation from the words with 
which Indra had addressed them (Marodih, weep not,) and th^ 
became forty-nine subordinate divinities, the associates of the 
weilder of the thunderbolt. V. P. This legend, says Professor 
Wilson, occurs in all the Pursnas in which the account of Kasyapa's 
family is related. The Vishnu Pui*tna in another place, says the 
winds were the children of Marutwati. The Maruts arc said to 
have given Bharata a son named Bliaradw4ja. q. v. Among the 
lesser gods, an important share of adqration is enjoyed by a groop 
avowedly subordinate to Iudra,‘*-involvuig an obvious allegorji-- 
the Maruls, or Winds, who are naturally associated with the 
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fiimament. We have, indeed, aged of the winrd, in Viju ;'t>ut 
little is said of him, and that chiefly in association With India, witli 
whom he is identified by scholiasts on the Veda. The Maruts, on 
the contrary, are frequently addressed as the attendants and allies 
of Indra, confederated with him in the battle with Vritra, and 
aiding and encouraging his exertions. They are called the sons 
of Prisui, or the ^rth, and also Rudras, or sous of Rudra : the 
meaning of which affiliations is not Very clear, although, no doubt, 
it is allegorical. They . are also associated, on some occasions, 
with Agiii ; an obvious metaphor, expressing the action of wind 
upon fire. It is also intimated that they were, originally, mortal, 
and became immortal in consequence of worshipping Agni, which 
is alsp easy of explanation. Their shara in the production of rain, 
and their fierce and impetuous nature, are figurative representa- 
tions of physical phenomena. — Wilson^ 

Marntta — l, A celebrated Chakravartti, or universal monarch, 
tho son of Avikshit. A Sanskrit verse thus sets forth the splendour 
of his proceedings There never was beheld on earth a sacrifice, 

equal to the sacrifice of Maiutta : all the implements and utensils 
were made of gold. Indra was intoxicated with the libations of 
Sonia juice, and the Brahmans were enraptured with the magnifi- 
cent donations they received. The winds of heaven encompassed 
the rite as guards, apd the assembled gods attended to behold it.” 
Mnrutta reigned 85,000 years,, according to the Markendaya 
Purana ; 2, A son of Karandhama, a descendant of Turvasn. 

Marntwati — One of the daughters of Daksha, who was married 
to Dhaima. 

Matali — The cnarioteer of Indra. It was he who was sent to 
convey Yayati to heaven, when Indra invited him thither. The 
Padma Pui'dna relates a philosophical conversation that took place 
between the king and Matali, iu which the imperfection of all 
corporeal existence, and the incomplete felicity of every condition 
of life are discussed. These attributes belong, it is said, even to 
the gods themselves, for they are affected with disease, subject to 
deatli, disgraced by the passions of lust and anger, and are 
consequently instances of imperfection and of misery, yajeious 
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degrees of vice are then described, and their prevention or 
expiation are declave<l to be the worship of ^iva or Yishpu, 
between whom there is no diderence ; they are but one, as is the 
case indeed with also; for ^Brahmi, Vishnu, and 

Maheswara are one form, though three gods ; there is no difference 
between the three : the difference is that of attributes alone/ 
See Yayati. » 

Matanga — A brahman mentioned in the Dasakum^ra who was 
killed while trying to preserve the life of another brahman. On 
reaching the city of sonls, Yama said to Chandragupta ' This 
roau*s hour is not yet come. He died in defence of a brahman. 
Thai one virtuous act effaces all his former sins. Let him behold 
the penalty paid to the wicked, and then restore him to his former 
body.* Returning to life his adventures were still more remark* 
able. Aided by a prince whom he met in the forest he penetrated 
the path to Patdln. On arriving near the city, he cast himself 
into the flames of a lire he had prepared and rose again in an 
angelic form. A damsel richly an*aycd and numerously attended, 
who said her name was Kdlindi, daughter of the king of Asuras, 
and that she had come with the concuiTence of her council to offer 
the kingdom and herself, twin wives, to his espousal. M4tanga 
married her and became king of F&tfila. — Wilson* s Worhs^ Vol, 
IV, p. 174 . 

Matliura — A holy city, founded by Satrughna, (the younger 
brother of R^ma.) It is situated in tlie banks of the Yamun&, 
where a demon at one time resided, named Madhu. His son the 
Rakshas La vans, was slain by Satrnngha, who afterwards built the 
shrine which obtained celebrity as a purifier from all sin. It was 
in this place that Dhrnva’s penance was performed. 

Mati — Understanding-^that which discriminates and distin* 
guishes objects preparatory to their fruition by the soul. It is 
often used to signify mind, intelligence, knowledge, wisdom. 

Matinarfe^The son of Rikska, the fifteenth in descent fVom 
yum. V.P. 

Matsja — 1, The name of one of the Minor Dwjpos ; 2, A* 
teacher of the Rig Veda, a disciple of Vedamitr\ 
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Matsyai or fish Avatara — The first of the ten Avataras of 
Vishnu. When, fit the end of the last mundane age, the Bh&ga- 
vata Puiina relates, Brahmi, the first god of the Trimfirti, had 
fallen asleep, a powerful demon, Hqyagriva^ stole the Vedas 
which had issued from the mouth of Brahm&, and lay by his side. 
About that time, a royal saint, Satyavrata^ had by his penance 
attained the rank of a Manu, and Vishnu, who had witnessed the 
deed of Hayagriva, aud intended to slay him, assumed for this 
purpose tlie form of a very small fish, and glided into the hands 
of the saint when the latter made his daily ablutions in the river. 
Manu, about to release the little fish, was addressed and asked by 
it not to expose it to the danger that might arise to it from the 
larger fish in the river, but to place it in his water-jar. The saint 
complied with its wish ; but in one. night the fish grew so large, 
that at its request he had to transfer it to a pond. Yet soon the 
pond also becoming insufficient to coutain the fish, Manu had to 
choose a larger pond for its abode ; and, after successive other 
changes, he took it to the ocean. Satyavrata now understood 
that the fish was no other than Nardyana or Vishnu, and, after 
he had paid his adoration to the god, the latter revealed to him 
the imminence of a deluge which would destroy the world, and 
told him that a large vessel would appear to him, in which he was 
to embark together with the seven Eishts, taking with him all the 
plants and all the seeds of created things. Manu obeyed the 
behest of the god : and when the water covered the surface of the 
earth, Vishnu again appeared to him in the shape of a golden fish 
with a single horn, 10,000 miles long ; and to this horn Manu 
attached the vessel, by means of Vishnu's serpent serving -as a 
cord. While thus floating in the vessel, Manu was instructed by 
the fish-god in the philosophical doctrines and the science of the 
supreme spirit ; and after the deluge had subsided, the fish^god 
killed Hayagriva, restored the Vedas to Brahma, and taught them 
to the Manu Satyavrata, who in the present mundane age was 
born under the name of Sr&ddkadeva, as the son of Vivasvat. A 
fuller account of this Avatara is given in the Matsya^Fur&na^ 
where the instruction imparted to Manu by the fish-god includes 
All the.usual contained in a Purina (q. y.,) that relating to 
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emtion, the patriarchs, progeuUors, regal dynasties, the duties of 
the different orders, and so forth. In the Mah&bh&rata, where the 
same legend occurs, but without either that portion concerning 
Hayogriva, or the instruction imparted by the fish, there is, besides 
minor variations, that important difference between its story and> 
that of the Puranas, that the fish is not a personification of Vishnu, 
but of Brahmi, and that the deluge occurs in the present mundane 
age, under the reign itself of the 'Manu, who is the son of 
Vivasvat. The origin of this Avatira is probably a kindred 
legend, which occura in the Sathapatha brAhmana^ of the White 
Tajurveda ; but there the fish does not represent any special 
deity, and the purpose of the legend itself is merely to account 
for the performance of certain sacrificial ceremonies.~[MAMU.] 

Blatsya Purana — This Purina, after the usual prologue of 
Sfita and the Rishis, opens with the account of the Matsya or 
* fish’ Avat&ra of Vishnu, in which he preserves a king named Manu, 
with the seeds of all things, in an ark, from the waters of that 
inundation which in the season of a Pralaya overspreads the world. 
Whilst the ark floats fastened to the fish (Vishriu) Manu enters 
into conversation with him, and his questions, and the replies of 
Vishnu, forms the main substance of the compilation. The first 
subject is the creation, which is that of Biiihma and the patriarchs ; 
the regal dynasties are next described ; and then follow chapters 
on the duties of the different orders, &c. The account of the 
universe is given in the usual strain. Saiva legends ensue ; as 
the destruction of Tripar&sura ; the war of the gods wijh Taraka 
and the Daityas, and the consequent birth of Kartikeya, with the 
various circumstances of Uma’s birth and marriage, the burning of 
Kamftdeva ; the destruction of the Asuras Maya and Andhaka ; 
interspersed with the Vaishnava legends of the Avat&ras. There 
are also chapters on law and morids, and one which furnishes 
directions for buildinsc houses and making images. See Vishnu 
Puiina, Preface. 

Matayaa— The people of Dinajpur, Bangpur, and Oooch Behar. 
There are, however, two Matsyas, one of which according to the 
Tantra Samii^ is identifiable with Jaypui^. In the Dig Vijaya of 
Nakulathe Matsvas are placed farther to the west or in Guserat 
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Mavdga — ^A teacher of the S4ina Veda, and disciple of 
Devadersa. 

MaudgalyftS — A class of Brahmans descended from Mudgala : 
they, as well as the Kauwas, were oil followers or partisans of 
Angiras. 

— A dynasty of kings, consisting of eleven* sovereigns ; 
and forming part of the seventy-nine princes mentioned in the 
Vishnu Puiana as tdVeign over the earth for one thousand tliree 
hundred and ninety years; 

Mauneyas — A name of the Gandharbas, dwelling in the regions 
below the earth, sixty millions in number, who defeated the Iribes 
of the Ndgas, or snake-gods, seizing upon their most precious 
jewels and usurping their dominion. 

Mauryas — A race of kings of Magadha commencing with 
Chandragupta, whose dynasty lasted for a hundred and thirty- 
seven years. 

Maya^A powerful D4navai of some note as the &ther of 
Vajrakama and Mahoddrf. 

.Maya — ^Illusion. ** Know that matter is illusion, and the great 
deity the possessor of illusion. The vedantists say that Brahmi, the, 
self-resplendent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, 
assumes, unreally, tlie form of the world tlirough the influence of 
bis own illusion.’* O. S. T., Vol. Ill, p. 195. ** In th6 spirit of 
theBcrkeleyan theoiy they afiBrm that matter exists not independent 
of perception ; and that substances are indebted for their seeming 
reality to the ideas of the mind. All that we see is M4ya, 
deception, illusion. There arc no two things in existence ; there 
is but one in all. There is no second ; no matter ; there is spirit 
alone. The world is not God, but there is nothing but God in the 
world .” — WihofCs WorkSf Fbl. p- 98. 

Maya — ‘Deceit’; 1, A daughter of* Adharraa (vice) ; A 
daughter of Anrita (falsehood). 

Mayadovi— The supposed wife of the Asura Sambaro, who 
rescued Pradyumna when he was thrown into the sea as an infant, 
and swallowed by a fish (See Pradyumna.) She had dehidcd 
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Sjuabtra for the purpoee of proleetiDg and rearing PradTnmna to 
whom she was afterwards marriedi and returned with him to 
Dwaraka to the great joy of Bukmini and Krishi^a. 

Hedha — * intelligence* ; 1, One of the three sons of Priyavrata 
who adopted a leligious life ; remembering the occurrences of a 
prior existence they did not covet dominion, but diligently 
practised the rites of devotion, in due season, wholly disinterested, 
and looking for no reward. V. F. 2, A daughter of Daksha who 
was maiTied to Dhanna. 

Hedatithi— One of the sons of Priyavrata who became king of 
Plaksha dwipa. ^e had seven sons, and the Dwipa was divided 
amongst them, each division being named after the prince to whom 
it was subject, the people enjoyed uninterrupted felicity, being 
sinless, V. P., p. 197. 

Medhavin — A prince, the son of Sunaya, of the race of Puru. 

Hekala — ^A Rishi, the father of the river Narmadi ; thence 
called Mekala and Mekalakanya : Uie mountain where it rises is 
also called MekaUdri. 

Molcalaa — ^A tribe which according to the Puranas live In the 
Vindhya mountains : this locality is confirmed by mythological 
personations. The R&m&yana* places the Mekalas amongst the 
Southern tribes. 

Mena — A daughter of the Pitris, acquainted with theological 
truth and addicted to religious meditation ; accomplished in perfect 
wisdom and adorned with all estimable qualities. She was married 
to Him4vat, and was the mother of Main^ka imd of Gauga, and of 
PArvati or Umi ; 2, A river. 

Menaka — A divide nymplf ; one of the ten Apsarasas who are* 
specified as ol the Daivika or divine class, and whose principal 
occupation is the interruption of the penances of holy sages. 

Mendicant — See V&naprastha. 

Meru — In the earlier Epic period this is probably the name 
given to the high tuble-Iand of Tartary, to the north of the 
Himalaya range, from the neighbourhood of which the Aryan race 
may originally have pushed^ their wuy southwards into the 
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peuioBala, and thus have preserved the name in their traditions as a 
relic of the old mountain worship.* In the Purdnas it is described 
as the golden mountain in the centre of Jambu-dwfpa. Its height 
is eighty-four thousand Ydjanas ; and its depth below the surface 
of the earth sixteen thousand. Its diameter at the summit is 
thirty-two thousand Ydjanas ; (the yojana is nine miles) and at its 
base sixteen thousand ; so that this mountain is like the seed cop 
of the lotus of the earth. V. P. Prof. Wilson in a note states 
** the shape of Meru, according to this descriptioui is that of an 
inverted cone ; and by the comparison to the seed cup its form 
should be circular : but there seems to be some uncertainty upon 
this subject amongst the Paui-anics. 'J'he Padma compares its 
form to the belUahaped flower of the Dhatura. The Yiyn 
i-epresents it has having four sides of different colours ; or white 
on the east, yellow on the south, black on the west, and red on the 
north : but notices also various opinions of the outline of the 
mountain, which, according to Atri, had a hundred angles : to 
Bhrigu a thousand ; Savarni calls it octangular ; Bhngnri quadran- 
gular ; and Varshdyaui says it has a thousand angles : Ghilaua 
makes it saucer-shaped ; Garga, twisted, like braided hair : and 
others maintain that it is circular. Tho Linga makes its eastern 
face of the colour of ruby ; its southern, that of the lotus ; its 
western, golden ; and its routhern coral The Matsya has the 
same colours as the Vayu and both contain this lino * Four- 
coloured, golden, four cqrne.cd, lofty : but the Vayu compares its 
summit iu one place to a saucer ; and observes that its circumference 
must be thrice its diameter. The Matsya also says the measure- 
ment is Uiat of a circular form but it is considered quadrangular. 
According to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Mcru is said to be of the 
same diameter throughout. Those of Nepal consider it to be 
shaped like a drum.** 

On the summit of Meru is the vast city of Brahma, extending 
fourteen thousand leagues and renowned in heaven ; and around it 
in the cardinal points, and the intermediate quartet's ; are situated 
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tho stately cities of Imlra ami the other regents of the spheres. 
Mouot Meru is in short the Olympus of ludia. 

Merubhutas — See MArubhaunias. 

Merumaudara — A mountain to the soutli of Mem with a large 
Pipal tree on its summit. 

HerU-SavarniS — The Manus from the ninth to tho twelfth 
Manwautaras ; described in the V&yu ns tho inind-cngendered sons 
of a daughter of Daksha, by himself and the three gods Brahmi, 
Dharma, aud/Rudra, to whom he presented her on Mount Meru ; 
whence they are called Merii-sdvarnis. They are termed Sararnis 
from their being of one family. 

MimaXLBa Darsana—** The founder of the Mimansi School 
was Jaiminiy of whose history very little is known. He is 
described as a short young man, of light complexion, wearing Uic 
dress of a mendicant, and living at Nilavata-Mula. He was born 
at Dwaita-vaua. His father, Sakatayana, was author of a Sanskrit 
dictionary, and his sou, KritI, wrote certain verses in the Devi- 
Bhagavntn. 

There are about twenty-six works extant, illustrating the 
Mimansa system, the chief of which are the Sutras of Jaimini ; 
tlic Bhashya, by Shavara (and comments thereon by Bhatta, 
'Vachaspati Mislira and Kanaka) ; tho Satika-Sastra-Dipildi, by 
Soma-Natha ; the Dharma-Dipika ; the Mimansa- Sara ; and the 
Mimlinssl Sangraha. 

From the tlirce last-named works chiefly we gather the following 
abridgment of the system of Jaimini. He taught that God is to 
be woi*shipped only through the incantations of the Vedas : that 
tho Vedas were uncreated, aud contained in themselves the proofs 
of their own divinity, the very words of which were unchangeable. 
His reasonings on the nature of material things were similar to 
those of Gautama, insisting that truth is capable of the clearest 
demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. Creation, 
preservation, and destruction, he represented as regulated by the 
merit and demerit of works ; while he rejected the doctrine of the 
total destruction of the universe. He maintained that the images 
of the gods were not real representations of these beings, but only 
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given to assist the mind of iho worshipper ; that the mere forms 
of worship had neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that the 
promises of the S^stra to jiersous who presented so many olTeriilgB, 
80 many prayers, &c., were only given as allurements to duty. 

He directed the person, who sought final emancipation, to 
cherish a firm belief in the Vedas, as well as persuasion of the 
benefits of religion, and the desire of being engaged in the service 
of the gods ; and then, by entering upon the duties of religion, 
and by degrees ascending through the states of a student, a secular, 
and a hermit, he would be sure to obtain final absorption in 
Brahma. 

Of the three divisions of the Veda, the first, called the Karma 
or practical part,*' relates to religious ceremonies 
(including moral and religious obligations.) This portion Jairoioi 
has attempted to explain in his Sutras, and in thePurva Mimausa 
(i, e., former “ Mimansa,” which is commonly referred to when 
the term “ Mimdnsa* simply is used,) so called iu distinction from 
the UUara (or latter) Mimansi ascribed to Vyasa, which is the 
the same as the Vedanta, and is founded on the Juana Kinda (or 
theological part) of the Vedas, treating of the spiritual worship 
of the Supreme Being or soul of the Universe. 

Sound, says Jaimini, in opposition to the Nyaiyikas, who deny 
this, is uncreated and eternal, and is of two kinds, viz., simple 
sound, or that which is produced by an impression on the air 
without requiring an agent, as the name of God ; and compound 
(smybolized or audible) sound. Thus, the state of the sea, iu a 
perfect calm, represents simple, uncreated sound ; but the sea, in 
a state of agitation, illustrates sound as made known by an agent. 

Symbols, of sounds, or letters, are eternal and uncreated ; as is 
also the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
pronounced ka, however long ho may continue to utter ha, ha, it 
is the same sound, sometimes present and sometimes absent ; but 
sound is never new. Its manifestation alone is new .by an impres- 
sion made upon the air. Therefore sound is God (BrahmA), and 
the world is nothing but name. 

The Veda has no human origin, but Contains' in itself the 
evidence of divine authorsbipf and comes forth .as the command of 
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a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive also, as divinOi 
those works (of the sages) which are found to agree with the 
Veda, to contain clear definitions of duty, and to be free from 
contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which secures happiness. And it is 
the duty of man to attend to the duties of religion, not only on 
this account, but in obedience to the eommauds of God. The 
divine law is called Vidki. 

Should any one say, then 1 have nothing to do with other kinds 
of instructioD, since thiB alone is divine. To that it is i*eplied, 
that forms of praise, motives to duty, and religious observances, 
are auxiliaries to the divine law, and have, therefore, a relative 
sanctity and obligation. 

These are five modes of ascertaining the commands of God, 
viz; (1), the subject to be discussed is brought forward; (2), 
questions respecting it are staled ; (3), objections are started ; (4), 
replies to these objections are given ; and (5), the question is 
decided. He who acts in religion according to the decision thus 
come to, docs well ; and so does he who rejects what will not bear 
this examination ; but he who follows rules which have been 
hereby condemned, labours iu vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise are called 
religious, or good, because productive of happiness ; and those 
which tend to future misery aro called evi|, on accouQt of their 
evil fruits. Hence, according to Jaimlui, actions of themselves 
have in them neither good nor evil. Their nature can only be 
inferred from the declarations of the Veda respecting them, or 
from future conecqueuccs. The Hindus appear to have no just 
idea of moral evil. 

Of all tho works on the Civil and Canon Law, that of Manu is 
to be held iu the greatest reverence, for Manu composed his work 
after a personal study of the Veda. Other sages have composed 
theirs from mere comments. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, especially 
the evidence of the senses, mistakes cannot ai'ise either respecting 
Secular or religious affairs. When there may exist error iu this 
evidence, it will diminish, but cannot destroy the nature of thing> 
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If there be an imperfection in seed, the production may be 
imperfect, but its nature will not be changed. The seat of error 
and inattention is to be found in this reasoning faculty, and not in 
the senses ; error arising from the confused union of present ideas 
(anubhava ) with recollection. 

Some affirm that ideas are received into the understanding 
separately, and never two at the same instant. This is incorrect ; 
for it must be admitted, that while one idea is retained, there is 
an opening left iii.the understanding for the admission of another. 
Thus, in arithmetical calculations, *^one added to one makes two.” 

The Veda has, in some parts, forbidden all injury to sentient 
beings, and in others has prescribed the offering of bloody sacrifices^ 
Jaimini explains this apparent conti'adiction by observing that 
some commands are general, and others particular : that the 
former must give way to the latter, ns a second knot always 
loosens, in a degree, the first. So, when it is said that Saraswati 
is altogether white, it- is to be understood, not litemlly, but 
generally, for the hair and eyebrows of the goddess are not white. 
Therefore, in cases where general commands aro given, they most 
be observed with those limitations which are found in the Boiira, 

The promises of reward contained in the 8'dstra upon a minute 
attention to the different parts of duty, have been given rather as 
an incitement to its performance than with the intention of entire 
fulfilment. He who has begun a ceremony, but has, by circum- 
stances, been unable to finish it, shall yet not be unrewarded. 

The benefits resulting from the due performance of civil and 
social duties are confined to this life. Those connected with the 
performance of religions duties are to be enjoyed in a future state, 
while some meritorious actions, or virtues, reap their reward both 
in the present and the future life. 

Works give birth to invisible consequences— either propitious 
or otherwise^according to their nature ; and, besides works, thero 
is no other sovereign or judge. These consequences, ever accom- 
panying the individual, as the shadow the body, appear in the next 
birth, in accoi'dauce with the time and manner in which those 
actions were performed in the preceding birth. ** Works rule, and 
men by them are led or driven, as the ox with a hook in its nose.” 
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The progress of all actions, whether they originate in the 
commands of the Sastrns, or in the customs of a country, are as 
follows : — First, the act is considered and resolved on in the 
mind ; then it is pursued by means of words ; and, lastly, it is 
accomplished by executing the different constituent parts of the 
action. Hence it follows that religion and irreligion refer to 
thoughts, words, and actions. Some actions, however, are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The virtue or 
vice of all actions depend on the state of the heart. 

The doctrine that, at a certain period, the whole universe will 
be destroyed at once, is iucoiTect. The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end. As long as there arc works, there must bo 
birth, ns well as n world like the present, to form a theatre on 
which they may be performed, and their consequences cither 
enjoyed or endured. 

One of the sages of the Mitnansu school thus expresses 
himself : — * God is simple sound. To assist the pious in their 
forms of meditation (or incantations). He is represented as light ; 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound ‘ God— God,’ When 
the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or name repeated, ap}>oai*B 
to him in the form of simple light or glory. 

The objects of worship, which are within the cognisance of 
the senses, arc to be received ; for without /airA religious actions 
are destitute of fruit. Therefore, let no one treat an incantation 
as a mere form of alphabetic signs, nor an image as composed of 
the inanimate material, lest be should be guilty of a serious crime.* 

— Sm 

Bfinaratha — A prince, the son of Anenas, a king of Mithila, 
of the family of Janaka. 

Miarakn ai — One of the Apsarasas, a Laukika nymph. 

— A prince, the son of Nimi, the legend of whose birth is 
thus related in the Vishnu Pui*ana. As. Nimi left no successor, 
the Munis, apprehensive of the consequences of the earth being 
without a ruler, agitated the embalmed body of Nimi, and produced 
from it a prince who was called Janaka, from being born without 
n progenitor. In conscqucucc of being produced by agitation. 
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(Mathana) he was further termed Mithi. The R4iniyaua places 
a prince named Mithi between Nimi and Janaka, whence comes 
the name Mitbila. 

Mithila. — The modern Tiruout. Mitbila is celobrated in the 
Furanas as the country over which the descendants of Ikshvdku 
reigned for a long period. Mithi, from whom the couuti 7 derived 
its name, was the grandson of Ikshvaku. 

Mitra — l, One of the twelve Adityas, the one who presides 
over the organs of excretion ; 2, A sage, one of the seven sous of 
Vasishtha. V. P. 

TAitra is the god of the day. Mitra is said to represent the sun 
by day, and Varuna the setting luminary. ** Mitra re-appeai*8 in 
the Zendavesta as the well-known Mithra, who is the angel 
presiding over and dii*ectiug the course of the sun .” — Quarterly 
Review^ July 1870. 

Mitrasaha — A prince, the son of Sudisa. Having gone into 
the woods to hunt, he fell in with two tigers by whom the forest 
bad been cleared of the deer. The prince slew one of these tigers 
with an aiTOW. At the moment of expiring the form of the 
animal was changed, and it became that of a fiend of a fearful 
figure and hideous aspect. Its companion, threatening the prince 
with its vengeance, disappeared. After some interval Saudasa 
celebrated a sacrifice which was conducted by Vasishtha. At the 
close of the rite Vasishtha went out ; when the Rakshasa, the 
fellow of the one that. had been killed in the figure of a tiger, 
assumed the semblance of Vasishtha, and came and said to the 
king DOW that the sacrifice is ended, you must give mo flesh to 
eat ; let it be cooked and I will presently return. Having said 
this he withdrew, find transforming himself into the shape of the 
cook, dressed some human flesh which be brought to the king, 
who, receiving it on a plate of gold, awaited the re-appearance of 
Vasishtha ; as soon as the Muni returned the king offered to him 
the dish. Vasishtha knowing it to be human flesh was surprised 
at such on insult, and in his anger denounced a curse upon the 
Rija, traDsforming him into a cannibal. ** It was youi'self replied 
the B&ja to the indignant sage, who commanded this food to be 
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prepared.*’ Vaslshtha, having recourse to meditation then detected 
the whole truth : but though the curse was partially withdrawn, 
the Raja became a canuibnl every sixth watch of the day for 
twelve years,, and in tiiat state wandered through the forests and 
devoured mulntudes of men. On one occasion he met with a 
brahman and his wife : seizing the husband, and regainlless of the 
wife’s reiterated supplications, he ate the brahman as a tiger 
devours a deer. He letnmed to* his wife Madayanti at the expira- 
tion of the period of his enrse, but suffered from the imprecation 
of the brahman s wife. V. P. 

Uitravrinda — One of the seven beautiful wives of Krishna. 

Blitraya — it A scholar of Suta’s and teacher of the Purinas 
and iegendaiy lore : he was also a composer of one of the Sanhitas 
afterwards collected into the Vishnu Puiina; 2, The son of 
Divo(U.§a, from whom the Maitreya brahmans were descended. 

MlechchM — Outcastes. The V ishnu Purina states that 
various Eshatriya races were degraded by Sagaia, by being 
deprived of established usages and the study of the Vedas ; and 
thus separated from religious rites, and abandoned by the brahmans, 
these different tribes became Mlechchas. 

— 1, * Dulness’ or ^ Stupefaction,’ a proper^ of sensible 
objects ; a kind of ignorance ; or illusion produced by the notion 
of property or possession, and consequent attachment to objects, 
as children aud the like, as being one’s own. Moha also occurs in 
the Bh&gavata aud Matsya Puiwua amongst a series of Brahma’s 
progeny, or virtues and vices ; Moha is there translated by Wilson 
to mean Infatuation. 

Mobini— Vishnu in a female form. The product of Siva’s 
union with Mdhini was Ayenar, the only male among the Grtoa- 
d4vatas. 

Moksha— Absorption into the Deity. The Hindu idea of 
inpremo blessedness. It is only those who attain to a full know- 
ledge of the nature of the deity, the soul, the intellect, &c., derived 
from meditatioij, the teaching of the guru, experience, penance, 
Ac., or the exalted ascetic, who. by austerities is said to have 
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EDuilHlated his passionsy and freed his soul from earthly desire, 
that is considerod ripe for this dual emaucipatiou or Mdksha. 

Monotheism — In the Vishnu Puriua it is said, * the only one 
God, Janirddana takes the designation of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
iSiva, accordingly as he creates, preserves or destroys. This, says 
Professor Wilson, is the invariable doctrine of the Puranas, 
diversified only according to the individual divioity to whom ttiey 
ascribe identity with Param4tma or Parameswara. In the Vishnu 
Purfina this is Vishnu ; in the Saiva Par^nas, as in the Liuga, it 
is ^iva ; in the Brahm4«vaivartta it is Krishna. The identifica- 
tion of one of the hypostases with the common source, the triad, 
was an incongruity not unknown to the other theogouies ; for 
Cneph amongst the Egyptians, appears on the one hand to havo 
been identified with the Supreme Being, the indivisible unify, 
whilst on the other he is confounded with both Eureph and Ptba, 
the second and third persons of the triad of hypostases. Cudworlh, 
Vol. I, p. 4-18. 

Moon — The Vishnu, V4yu, and Padma Purfinas all relate in 
detail the legend of the churning of the ocean, and state that the 
cool-rayed moon was one of the products of the operation ; it was 
seized by Mahfideva. The Vishnu Purdua says that the chariot 
of the moon has three wheels, and is drawn by teu horses, of the 
whiteness of the jasmine, five in the right half of the yoke and five 
in the left. The horses drag the car for a whole Kalpa. During 
the dark half of the month nectar aud ambrosia are accumulated 
in the moon, aud these are drunk by thirty-six thousand divinities 
during the light fortnight ; the Pitris arc nourished by it in the 
dark fortnight ; vegetables with the cool nectary aqueous atoms 
it sheds on them ; and through their development it sustains men, 
animals, and insects ; at the same time gratifying them with its 
radiance. V. P., p. 239. The orb of the Moon, according to tho 
Linga Purana is only congealed water. 

Mrigavithi — A division of the lunar mansions, in the southern 
Avashtdna. 

Mri4a -- A prince, the eon of Nripanjsya. of the race of Pam. 

51 
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MrigfMirM— A lunar mantion, in Gajarithi of the northern 

Avashtana. 

Mrigavyadha— One of the eleTen Budras, aoeording to the 
enumeratiou in the Matsya Purina. 

Mrikanda-— The son of Yidhitri and Niryati, deseendanta of 
the daughters of Daksha who were married to the Riahis. ’ 

Mrittikavatl— A city in Malwa, near the Parniad rirer, whoae 
Bovereigns were the Bhojaa^ deacendanta of Satwata. 

Krltya— 1, ' Decth/ one of the progeny of Brahmd ; he ia alao 
repreaented iu the same work, the Viahnu Purina, aa the son of 
Bhaya and Maya ; and his children are thus given Vyadhi 
(disease), Jari (decay), Soka (aon-ow), Trishna <gi-eedineBB) and 
Krodfaa (wrath) ; 2, The name of one of the eleven Budraa, in the 
Vayu list ; 3, A Vyaaa in the sixth Dwipara age. 

Muchukunda^Ono of the sons of Mindbitri, called the * king 
of men,* who in a battle between the gods and demons, had 
contributed to the defeat of the latter ; and being overcome with 
sleep he aolicited of the gods aa a boon, that he should enjoy a long 
repose. * Sleep long and soundly, said the gods, and whoever 
disturbs you shall be instantly burnt to ashes by fire emanating 
from your body.’ The black king, Kilyavana, met with this fate, 
by a stratagem of Krishna ; and Muchukunda having falleu down 
and worshipped Krishna aa the undecaying, illimitable and 
imperishable being, departed to Gandham4dBua to perform penance, 
and obtain emancipation from all existence. Another account 
states that “ Muchukunda carried on war against the Buddhists 
till he was too weary to fight any longer ; whereupon he sought 
the grateful seclusion of the Guttikonda cave. In this peaceful 
and saluhrioua spot he fell asleep ; it was a sleep of the greatest 
profundity, and lasted for some centuries. In an evil moment for 
the Buddhists they entered the cave in pursnit of Krishna, and 
disturbed the placid slumbers of Muchukunda. After a nap of 
Eome hundreds of years, he was not a man to be trifled with ; so 
he rose up in the exuberance of his renovated energies and 
extirpated the obnoxious Buddhists.'* A. A /• 
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Huda— * Pleasure,* a son of Dhanna hj one of the daughters of 
Daksha, Santdsha (Joy). 

Mudgala— 1, A sage mentioned in the MahAbharata, who had 
lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offering hospitali^ 
to thousands of brahmans, according to his humble means, with the 
grain which he gleaned like a pigeon, and which (like the widow 
of Zarephath’s oil; never underwent diminutiod. At length another 
sage called Durvasas, famous in Hindu tradition for his irascible 
temper, came to prove Mudgala's powers of endurance ; and sis 
times devoured all the food which the hospitable saint possessed. 
Finding that the temper of his host was altogether unaffected by 
these trials, Durv&sas expressed the highest admiration of his 
virtue, and declared that he would go bodily to heaven. As he 
spoke these words a messenger of the gods aii'ived in a celestial 
car, and called upon Mudgala to ascend to a state of complete 
perfection. The sage, however desired firat to learn the advantages 
and drawbacks of the heavenly state, and the messenger proceeded 
to tell him first what kind of people go there, viz ; those 
who have performed austerities or celebrated great sacrifices, 
the truthful, the orthodox, the righteous, the self-restrained, the 
meek, the liberal, the brave, Ac. These celestial abodes were, he 
said, shining, glorious, and filled with all delights There is seen 
the vast-golden mountain Meru, and the holy gaiden Nandana, Ac., 
where the righteous disport. There hunger, thirst, weariness, 
cold, heat, fear, are unknown ; there is nothing disgusting or 
disagreeable ; the scents are delightful ; the sounds are pleasant to 
the ear and mind ; there is no sorrow, nor lamentation, nor decay, 
nor labour, nor envy, nor jealousy, nor delusion. There the 
blessed are clothed with glorious bodies, which are produced by 
their works, and not generated by any father or mother. Their 
garlands ai'C fragrant and unfading ; they ride in aerial cars. 
Beyond these regions there are, however, others of a higher 
chsii-acter— those to which the Risiiis, who have been purified by 
their works, proceed. Still furilier on arc those where the Bibhus, 
who arc gods even to the gods, dwell, and -where there is no 
annoyance occasioned by women, or by envy arising frpm the sight 
of worldly grandeur. The blessed there do' not subliet on obUtions. 
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Dor do they feed upon ambrosia ; they have celestial and not coarse 
material bodies. Theer eternal gods of gods do not desire 
pleasure ; they do not change with the revolutions of Kalpas 
(great mundane ages). How can they then be subject either to 
decay or death? They experience neither joy, nor pleasure, nor 
delight, neither happiness nor suffering,. neither love nor hatred. ^ 
That highest state, so difficult to attain, and which is beyond the 
reach of those who seek after pleasure, is desired even by the gods. 
This celestial felicity, the messenger says, is now within Mudgala*8 
reach, — the fruit of his good deeds. The speaker next, according 
to his promise, explains the drawbacks of the heavenly state. As 
the fruit of works done on earth is enjoyed in heaven, whilst no 
other new works are performed tliere from which new rewards 
could spring, this enjoyment is cut of! from its root, and must 
therefore come to au cud. For this world is the place for works, 
while the other is the place for reward. This loss of gratifications 
to which the heart has become devoted, and the dissatisfaction and 
pain which arise in the minds of those who have sunk to a lower 
estate, from beholding the more brilliant prosperity of others, is 
intolerable. To this must be added the consciousness and the 
bewilderment of those who so descend, and the fear of falling which 
they experience when their garlands begin to fade. Such are the 
defects which attach to all existence till it is absorbed in BrabmA 
But the state of those who have fallen from heaven is not 
altogether without compensation. As a result of their previous 
good deeds they are born iu a condition of happiness ; though, if 
they are not vigilant, they sink still lower. Having given this 
explanation, the messenger of the gods invites Mudgala to 
accompany him to paradise. The saint, how'ever, after consideration, 
replies that he can have nothing to do with a state of happiness 
which is vitiated by so great defects, and tho termination of 
which is followed by so great misery. He has therefore no desiro 
for heaven ; au’d will seek only that eternal abode where there is 
no sorrow, uor distress, nor change. He then oaks the celestial 
messenger what other sphere there is which is free from all defaeti. 
The mesBOoger replies, that above the abode of Brahmi is the pore 
eternal light, the highest sphere of Viahnu who is regarded as the 
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supreme Brahma. Thither nooe can proceed who are devoted to 
objects of sense, or who are the slaves of dishonesty, avarice, 
anger, delusion or malice ; but only the unselfish, the humble, 
those who are indifferent to pain and pleasure, those whose senses 
are under restraint, and those who practice contemplation and fix 
their minds on the deity. The sage then dismissed the messenger 
of the gods, began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent 
to praise and blame, regarding clouds, stones and gold as alike. 
Pure knowledge led to fixed contemplation ; and that again imparted 
strength and complete comprehension, whereby he attained supreme 
eternal perfection. 0. S. T., Vol. V, pp. 324—6. 

Mudgala — 2, A teacher of the Rig Veda ; 3, One of the five 
sous of Hariyaswa, king of Pauchala. 

Mudita — One of the five kinds of Bhavana or meditation, in 
which the Buddhist priests are required to engage. The mudita 
is the meditation of joy, but it is not the joy arising from earthly 
possessions. It feels indifferent to individuals, and refers to all 
sentient beings. In the exercise of this mode of meditation, the 
priest must express the wish, May the good fortune of the 
prosperous never pass away ; may each one receive his own 
appointed reward.” 

Muhurtta — if A measure of time,, thirty Kalis, according to 
the Vishnu Purina. Other Purauas say that a Muhurtta is 
twelve kshauas, and that one kshana contains thirty kalis. The 
Bhigavata states that two Narikas make one Muhurtta ; 2, The 
name of a daughter of Daksha. 

Mnka — A Daitya, the son of Upasanada, famous in Puranic 
legend. 

Mukhyai — A class of deities to come in the ensuing or eighth 
Manwantara. 

Hula — The nineteenth lunar mansion, in Ajavfthi, of the 
Southeni Avashihina. 

Hulaka — The son of Asmaka. The Vi8hi;iu Fuiina states 
that when the warrior tribe was extirpated upon earth, lie was 
surrounded and concealed by a number of females , whence he was 
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deDominated N&rC*kaTacha (having women for armour.) Mdlaka, 
or * tlie root’ refers also to his being the stem whence the Kshatijja 
races again proceeded. V. P. and note, p. 888. 

MommieB — The Vishnu Purina states that the corpse of Nimi 
was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fragrant oils 
and resins, and it remained entire as if it were immortal. This, 
says Professor Wilson, shows that the Hindus were not unac- 
quainted with the Egyptian art of embalming dead bodies, though 
such a practice would be thought impure in the present day. 

Uondas — A dynasty of kings, consisting of thirteen, who are 
said iu the Vibhnu Puraua to be sovereigns of the earth for 
upwards of two hundred years ; Wilford regards them- as Huns, 
the Moruuda of Ptolemy. Notes to Vishnu Purfina. 

Muni — 1 , Any great sage or Rishi. In Southern India they 
are said to be forty-eight thousand : they are supposed to be holy 
persons who by different kinds of austerities have acquired great 
gifts, and power to bless and curse most effectually. The accounts 
given of them are rather contradictory ; they are said to need 
neither sleep nor rest, neither food nor drink ; and yet that they 
perform severe penance before God continually ; 2, The name 
of a daughter of Daksha who was married to Kasyapa. 

MuiyflikCBa — a teacher of the Atharva Veda, and founder of a 
school. Sometimes Munjakesa is regarded as another name for 
Babhra. 

Mura — A demon of great'power who had seven thousand sous. 
He defended Pragjyotisha by surrounding the environs with 
nooses as sharp as razors, but Krishna cut them to pieces by 
throwing his discus, Sudarsana, amongst them. He afterwards 
slew the demon and burnt all his sons, like moths, with the flame 
of the edge of his discus. 

Murdhabhishikta — An anointed Eijah. Hindu r&jahs were 
formerly consecrated by having water from a sacred stream mixed 
with honey, ghee, and spirituous liquor, as well as two sorts of 
grass and the spirits of corn, poured on their heads while seated 
on a throne prepared for the purpose. The term applies to the 
Kshatriya as'the caste from which kings are taken. 
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Murtti— ‘ Foim’ a daughter of Daksha, matried to Dhsrma. 

MnrOAdUh-See Mundas. 

Musalft — A club, born of Sambu for the destruction of the 
Yadavas. Ugrasena bad the club, which was of iron, grouud to 
dust, and thrown into the sea ; but tlie particles of dust there 
became rushes (eraka). There was one part of the iron ciub 
which was like the blade of a lance, aud which the Andhakas could 
not break ; this, whe^ thrown into the sea, was swallowed by a 
fish ; the fish was caught, the iron spike was extracted from its 
belly, and was taken by a hunter named Jaii, by whom Krishna 
was subsequently killed. 

Mulhtikft— A demon celebrated as a great wrestler. At the 
games of Mathura, when Kansa hoped to destroy Krishna, Bala* 
bhadra wrestled with Mushtika and at lut killed him. 
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Nabha — A powerful DauaTE, the aou of Yipracliitti hj Sinhika, 
the sister of Hiranyakasipu. 

. Nabha jfa-XlBdishta — Oue of the sons of theManu Vaivoswata ; 
his uarae meaDs * uo share,* and in the Aitareya Brahmana he is 
said to have been excluded from all share of his inheritanco on the 
plea of his being wholly devoted to a religious life. The Bhagavata 
says that haviug protracted his period of study beyond the usual 
«age, his brothers appropriated his share of the patrimony. On 
bis applying for his portion they consigned their father to him, by 
whose advice he assisted the descendants of Angiras in a sacrifice, 
and they presented him with all the wealth that was left at its 
termination. Rudra claimed it as his ; and Nabhaga acquiescing, 
the god confirmed the gift, by which he became possessed of an 
equivalent for the loss of territory. 

Nabhaga — l, Tlie son of the preceding ; he became a Vaisja 
through carrying ofT and marrying the daughter of a Vaisya ; it 
appears from this that a race of Vaisya princes was, recognised by 
early traditions ; 2, A son of Sruta, a descendant of Sagara ; 3, 
A son of Yay&ti. 

Nabhas, Nabhasya — l, A name of the months, Sr&vana and 
Bhidra, corresponding to July and August, the names occur in 
the Vedas and belong to a system now obsolete ; 2, The son of 
Nala, a descendant of Kusa. 

Nabaswati — The wife of Antarddh&na, a descendant of Pritha. 

Nabni — One of the nine sons of Agnidhra, to whom the country 
of Himahwa was assigued. 

Nachiketas — A philosopher, the son of Gautama, mentioned 
in the Ksiha Upanishad, of whom Dr. Roer says, the enthusiasm 
and intimate conviction which Nachiketas shows about the infinite 
superiority (T what is good to the pleasures «of the world, and the 
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flrmneBS which he maintains amidst all the allurements which are 
placed before him, bears some resemblance to the energy of mind 
with which Plato, in the first and second books of his ' Republic,* 
shows that justice has an incomparable worth, and ought to be 
preserved under any circumstances.”* In an interview with 
Yama, who promised Nachikutas any boon, the latter requested to 
be instructed in the nature of the soul, Yama objected saying, e^en 
gods have doubted and disputed on this subject, for it is not easy 
to understand it. But Nachiketas could not be persuaded to think 
any other boon worth asking for.f 

Naga-1, A mountainous ridge in the north of Meru ; 2, A 
serpent, one of the progeny of Kadru ; 3, Origiually the Cobra 
capella, or Colubei naga. 

Nsigadwipa — ^A division of Bli4i*atc Yarshu. 

Kagas — The * Snake gods,' children of Kadru. In mythology 
these beings have human heads and the. bodies of serpents : they 
are one thousand in number and bear jewels in their heads. They 
are the sons of Ka^yapa and Kadru, subject to Vishnu’s bird, 
Garuda, and inhabiting part of Fdt41a, called Naga-loka, the 
capital of which is Bhdgavati. When they were deprived of their 
power by the Gandharbas, they despatched. their sister, Narmadd, 
to solicit the aid of Purukutsa, and she conducted him to the 
regions below the earth where being filled with the might of the 
deity he destroyed the Gandharbas. The suake gods, in acknow- 
ledgment of Narmadd^s services, conferred upon her as a blessing, 
that whoever should think of her and invoke her name, should 
never have any dread of the venom of snakes. 

Nagas— The Saiva SannyasU who go naked are distinguished 
by this term. They smear their bodies with ashes, allow their 
hair, beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the projecting braid 
of hair, called the Jdid ; like the Vairdji Nigas^ they carry arms, 
and wander about in troops, soliciting alms, or levying contribu- 
tions. The Saiva Ndgaa are chiefly the refuse of the Dandi and 

* Bibliothsca Indies, Vol. XV, p. 91. 
t A. sad M. I., Vol. I. p. ISe 
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AtU orders, or men who have no inoiuation for a life of study or 
bustucss : >yhpii weary of the vagrant and violent habits of the 
Ndga^ they rc-cufcr the better disposed classes, which they had 
first quitted. The Saiva ^dtjas are very numerous in many parts 
of India ” — Wilson. 

Nagas— The designation of nine kings who reigned in Pad- 
mi vati. 

Nagavitbi— 1, A division of the lunar mauiious in theNorthem 
Avashthina ; 2, Tho milky way, daughter of Yipit (night). 

Nagna— A Jain mendioant ; a naked ascetic. 

Nagnas— Apostates. The Rig, Yajur, and Sdma Vedas, 
constitute the triple covering of the several castes, and the sinner 
who throws this off is said to be naked or apostate. The three 
Vedas are tho raiment of all order.s of men, and when that is 
discarded they are left bare. (V. P.) Wilson in his notes, adds, 
ascetics whether of the Buddha or Digambara order of Jains, are 
literally Nagnas, going naked.” The qualified application of 
it, however, was rendered ncccssory by the same practice being 
familiar to ascetics of the orthodox faith. To go naked was not 
necessarily the sign of a heretic, and therefore his nudity was 
understood to be rejecting the raiment of holy writ. Thus tho 
Vayu Purina extends the word to all ascetics, including naked 
brahmans, who practice austerities fruitlessly, that is herctically 
or hypocritically. 

Nagnajiti — One of the wives of Krishna, termed in the Vishnu 
Pluana the virtuous Nagnajiti. 

NahUBha-^ 1, The son of Ambarlsha ; 2, The eldest of tho five 

/ 

sous of Ayus, who having attained the rank of India, compelled 
the Ritfhis to bear liis litter, and was cursed by them to fall from 
his slate and rc-appear upon earth as a serpent. From this form 
he was set free by philosophical discussions with Yudhishtira, and 
received final liberntiou ; 3, The name of one of the progeny of 
Kndru, a powerful mnny-hcaded sei'pent. 

Naigaxna — A teacher of the Rig Veda, a pupil of Sakapurni. 

Naigameya— One of the fions of Kumira. 
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Naikaprishtas — Au aborigiual tribe nientioued iu the Purioas, 
BO termed probably in dei;i8iou ; it means having more than one back. 

Naifthadha — A tract of country near the Vindhya mountains. 

Nakhis — Religious meudlcants who practice various austerities, 
never cut their finger nails, and wear the Saiva marks. 

Nakshatrai-Toginia — The chief stars of the lunar mansions, or 
asterisms in the moon’s path : these arc fabled to have been tlio 
twenty-seven daughters of Daksha, who became the virtuous wives 
of tlie moon. 

There are twenty-seven divisions uf the lunar orbit ; etch 
marking the motion of the moon in one lunar day. Such is their 
simple reference, astrouomicaliy ; but the Hindu astrologers make 
them of great practical consequence, from their assumed good or 
evil influence. They reckon from the first degm of Aries, iu the 


old Astronomy. 

1. Asvini, the ram’s head good. 

2. Bharini bad. 

3. Critica, Pleiades vei 7 bau. 

4. Rohini, hyades good, 

5. Mrigasiras, a triple star good. 

6. Ardra, one star bad. 

7. Punar vasu, fbur stars good. 

8. Pushya, nebula in Cancer ..good. 

9. Aslcsha, five stars bad. 

10. Magha, cor leoiiis good. 

1 1 . Purvap’halguni, two stars medium. 

12. Uttara F’halguni, two stars medium. 

13. Hasta, five stars good. 

14. Chitra, one star bad. 

15. Swati, one star good. 

16. Visika, four stars bad. 

1 7. Anuradtia, four stars good. 

18. JyeshU, three stars bad. 

19. Mula, eleven stars, cor scorpionis very bad. 

20. Purvashadlia, four stars medium. 

21. Uttara shndhn, three stars good. • 
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22. 'Sravaua, three stars good. 

23. Dhanishta, four stai-s. bad. 

24. SatauLisba, a hundred stars bad. 

25. Purva bhadrapada, two stars. medium. 

26. Uttara bliadrapada, two stars medium. 

2 7. Revati, thirty-two stars good. 


These influences refer principally to marriages. The Nakshatras 
are classifledas deva, divine i human ; rakshasa^ savage ; 

if the two parties to be man-ied are born in the same class, it is 
well :< if one asterism be divine, the other human, it may pass ; but 
divine and savage is a cross that may not be permitted. 

An intercalaiy ahhijit^ one-fourth of a Nakshati’a, is sometimes 
introduced between 21 and 22 for astrological purposes, or t^ 
make up a complete cycle of the moon’s motion. — Taylor. 

Nakta — A prince, the son of Prithu, who reigned over one of 
the divisions of Bharatavarshn in the first or Sw&yambhuva 
Man wan tarn . 

Nakula-'One ol me sons of Pandu by his wife M4dri, though 
really begotten by the elder of the two Asvinan (see PAndu). 
He is half-brother to Sahadeva, the son of Basra, by the same 
mother, and nominally brother to the three other Pandavas. He 
is always referred to as one of the wisest of mortals. 

Nala — The king of Nishada, whose histoiy forms part of the 
third book of the Mah&bh&rata and is called the Saloyahhyanam. 
Nala possessed all the noble qualities and acquirements that could 
distinguish an Indian monarch. The king of Berar had an only 
daughter, tlie most beautiful and accomplished of her sex — the 
gentle Damayanti. Nala and Damayanti became mutually 
enamoured of each other from the mere fame of each other’s 
virtues. Damayanti preferred Nala to ludra, Sani, and two other 
demi-gods who became incarnate for the purpose of attending the 
Swayamvara of the princess. Incensed at Damayanti’s refusal to 
raaiTy him, Saui, a malevolent being, persecuted the royal couple 
with gi^eat hatred, and caused Nala to lose his kingdom by 
gambling, and to be banished to the wilderness ; and as his faithful 
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consort could not be persuaded to return to her father, he took her 
with him into the forest ; but not being willing to cause her so 
much Buffering as a life in the woods involves, h^'esolved to leave 
her alone when she was sleeping under a tree, thinking she would 
then return to her father’s house. But this she did not do; 
lamenting, she sought her husband, and when she could not find 
him she went to a certain king and became maid of honour to the 
queen ; whilst Nala wandered about and became so black he could 
no longer be recognised as king Nala. Finally he became cook to 
the king at whose court Damayanti lived ; and was such a skilful 
cook that his skill in cooking has become a proverb ; and after all 
he was recognised by his faithful spouse as king Nala ; and having 
soon recovered his former pleasing appearance he also regained his 
throne. See Damayanti ; 2, The name of a prince, the son of 
Yadu ; 3, The name of a river that falls into the Ganges. 

Nalakanakas^A people mentioned in the Furdnic lists but 
not identified. 

NaUni— The name of one of the five streams formed by the 
Ganges after it escaped from 4iva. 

Rama — Literally name : the teim applied to the tridental mark 
which the Yaishnavas wear on their forehead, the mark, or figure, 
is called Tirunfima, * holy name’ it is an imitation of Vishnu’s 
trident almost like the Hebrew character shin. It consists of 
two white lines, extending from the hair to the eyebrows, and then 
leading to the nose where they meet, and a red perpendicular line 
between them from the nose to the hair. 

Namasivaya — The principal Mantra of the Saivas, called 
Fanchlikshara five characters, aud means ‘ 0 Siva, be praised 
or * Adoration to Siva.’ 

Namndu-^A powerful Danava, one of the sons of Viprachitti. 
This Asura was a friend of India ; and taking advantage of his 
friend’s confidence, he drank up Indra’s strength along with a 
draught of wine and soma. Indra then told the Asvins and 
Sarasvatl tliat Namuchi had drunk up his strength. The Afvins 
and Sarasvati, in consequence gave Indra a thunderbolt in the 
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foim of a foam, with which he smote off the head of Namuchi. 
The Asvins then drank the soma mixed with blood and wine, 
from the belly of Namuchi and transferred it pure to Indra ; and 
by transferring it they delivered Indra. 0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 94. 

Nanda— 1) The chief of the cowherd.^, and brother of Radha. 
He wa 3 the foster father of Krishna, as it was to his care the 
infant Krishna was committed when Kausa sought to destroy 
the child ; 2, One of the sous of Vasudeva ; .3, The son of 
Mahiinanda, and sometimes called Mnliapadma, because ho was 
avaricious. He brought the whole earth under one umbrella, aud 
had eight sous, or descendants i^Uicr, according to Professor 
Wilson, who governed for a hundred years ; when the brahman 
Kantilya overthrew the dynasty and placed Chandragupta on the 
throne. The Mudra Raksliasa illustrates this affair. 

Nftnd&nft— The grove of ludra, situated to the north of Mount 
Meru. 

Nandayania — A pupil of Bishkali aud teacher of the Rig 
Veda. 

Nandi — The snow white bull, the attendant aud favourite 
vehicle of Siva. It is represented on a pedestal crouching in 
front of Saiva funes ; the head turned towards the small door of 
the shrine. On one occasion Nandi, by assuming the likeness of 
l^iva, caused a blush on the cheeks of Parvati, and for this offence, 
Siva sent his vehicle down to earth to do penance ; hence the 
mountain Naudi-durga — (Nandidroog.) Another mission to earth 
was in the person of the elder Basava. 

NEndi — * Delight,’ the wife of Dharinn and mother of Hersha 

(joy) 

NandimukhaB — A class of Pitris : there seems to be some 
uncertainty 'about the character of the Naudimukhas ; and they 
are addressed both as Pitris and gods ; beiug in the former case 
either the ancestors prior to the great grand-father, ancestors 
collectively, or a certain class of them ; and in the latter being 
identified with tlie Viswadevas. The term Nandimukha js also 
Applied to the rite itself or to the Vriddhl b'radda. and to one 
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addressed to mateninl ancestors. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu 
Purina, p. 31o. 

Nandi^axdhana-1, The son of Urdavasu, king of Mithila ; 
2, The sou of Janoka, king of Magadha ; The son of Udayaswa, 
king of Magadha. 

Nara--Parainitma : the waters it is said were the progeny of 
Narn ; that is they were the first productions of God in creation. 

Nara — 1« A pious sage, the son of Dliarma by Murtli ; 2, A 
prince, the son of Gaya ; 3, A prince, the son of Sudiiriti ; 4, 
One of the sons of Bhavanmanyas of the royal family of Bharata. 

Nara*-* Bodily forms* in which spirit is enshrined ; and of 
which the waters, with Vishnu resting upon them, are a type. 
Waters, the first product of Narn. Vishnu Pui'ina, p. 28. 

Narada— A Pri\iipati or divine Rishi, born from the hip of 
Brahmk ; the invention of the v£ub, or Indian lyre, is attributed 
to N&rada ; also a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Putinas 
entitled Naradiya Puxina. In the Brahm4 Puiina he is called 
the smooth-speaking Narada, and his likeness to Orpheus is carried 
still further by a descent which he made from heaven to visit 
P&t&la, the nether regions. In Manu and in the Vishnu Puiina 
he is called a Prajapati, in tho Mahibhirata he is one of the 
Gandharblias. It was he who dissuaded the sons of Daksha from 
multiplying their race ; they accordiugly scattered themselves 
through the regions of the universe to ascertain its extent, &c., 
and the patriarch Daksha finding that nil his sons had vanished 
was incensed and denounced an imprecation on N&radu. It was 
Narada who informed Kansa that the supporter of the earth 
Vishnu, was going to become incarnate as the eighth child of 
Devaki. When Narada visited Krishna he presented him with 
the fiowor Parijdta from the w^orld of tho gods. Krishna gave it 
to Riikmini, which so excited the jealousy of one of his favourite 
mistresses Satyabhama, that in order to uppeeso her, Krislina went 
to the heaven of the gods and brought away the tree itself that 
bore the floAver. In mythology Narada often described as 
bearing n rcsrmhiancc to Hermes orMercni y. being engaged in 
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conveying mefisages and causing discord among the gods and men. 
He is usually repi'esented aa sitting in a dre, having his hands 
folded over his head, and stretching his legs also towards his 
head, his arms and legs being tied together with a girdle 

Narada Parana — This Purina is related by N&rada and gives 
an account of the Vrihas Eulpa. It is communicated to theRishis 
at Naimishiranya, on the Oamnti river. Professor Wilson regards 
it as a sectarial and modern compilation intended to support the 
doctrine of Bhakii, or faith in Vishnu. It contains a number of 
prayers addressed to one or other form of that divinity ; a variety 
of observances and holidays connected with his adoration ; and 
different legends, some perhaps of an early, others of a more recent 
date, illustrative of the efficacy of devotion to Hari. There are 
the stories of Dhruva an^ Prahl&da, the latter told in the words of 
the Vishnu Pui*^na ; whilst the second portion of it is occupied 
with a legend of Mohinf, the will-born daughter of a king called 
Rukmangada ; beguiled by whom the kiug offers to perform for 
her whatever she may desire. She calls upon him either to violate 
the rule of fasting on the eleventh day of the fortnight, a day 
sacred to Vishnu, or to put li!s son to death ; and he kills his son, 
as the lesser sin of the two. This shews the spirit of the work. 
Its date may also be inferred from its tenor, as such monstrous 
extravagaucies in praise of Hhakti are certainly of modern origin. 
One limit it furnishes ilself, for it refers to Suka and Parikshit, 
the interlocutors of the Bhagavata, and it is consequently 
subsequent to the date of that Purina : it is probably considerably 
later, for it affords evidence that it wr.s written after India was in 
the hands of the hflohammedans. In the concluding passage it is 
said, “Let not this Purana be repeated in the presence of the 
* killers of cows* and contemners of the gods.” It is possibly a 
compilation of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Vishnu 
Purana. Preface. 

Naraka — Hell ; of which twenty-eight different divisions are 
enumerated, said to be situated beneath the earth, below Patala 
and to be terriffc regions of darkness, of deep gloom, of fear, aud 
of great terror. latkeViriinu Purina. V.ol 11 . c. 6. tbev sre 
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particularly described, with the crimes punished iu tlicni respec- 
tively. The gods in heaven are beheld by the iuhabitants of hell as 
they move with their heads inverted ; whilst the gods, as they cast 
their eyes downwards, behold the sufferings of those in hell ; the 
commentator observes that the sight of heavenly bliss is given to 
the lost to exacerbate their sufferings ; w hilst the inflictions of hell 
are exhibited to the gods, to teach them disregard of even heavenly 
enjoyments, as they are but of temporaiy duration. Heaven is that 
which delights the m'iud ; hell is that which gives it pain ; hence 
vice is called hell ; virtue is called heaven. Y. P. 

Naraka — l, A son of Anrlta (falsehood) and Nikriti 
(immorality) ; 2, A Dauava, one of the sons of Viprachitti ; 3, A 
son of the Earth who ruled over the city of Pragjyotislia. ludra 
went to Dwaraka and reported to Krishna the tyranny of Naraka* 
Having heard this account, the divine llari, mounting Garuda, 
flew to Prdgjyotisha ; there a fierce conflict took place with the 
troops of Naraka, in which Govinda destroyed thousands of 
demons ; and when Naraka came into the field, showering upon 
the deity all sorts of weapons, the wieldcr of the discus cut him in 
two with his celestial missile. Naraka being slain, Earth bearing 
the two earrings of Aditi, approached tlic lord of tire \vorld and 
said, “ When I was upheld by thee in the form of a boar, thy contact 
then engendered this my sou. He whom iliou gavest me has now 
been killed by thee ; take therefore these two earrings and 
cherish his progeny. Forgive the sins which Naraka has 
committed.” Krishna- then proceeded to redeem the various gems 
from the dwelling of Naraka. In the apartments "of the women 
he found sixteen thousand and one hundred damsels, who became 
Krishna's wives ; iu the palace were six thousand large elephants 
each having four tusks ; twenty-one lakhs of horses of Kdmbdja 
and other excellent breeds ; thefse Govinda dispatched to Dwaraka, 
in charge of the servants of Naraka.-. The umbrella of Varuna, the 
jewel mpuutaln which he also recovered, he placed upon Gurujla ; 
and mounting himself, and taking Saty^ibliama with him, he set oflf 
to the heaven of the gods to restore the eari-ings of Aditi, V, P. 

Narantftka — One of the sons of the giant Eavana who was 
killed at the seige of Lanka. 

53 
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Naras — ‘ Centaurs/ or beings with the limbs of horses and 
human bodies, created by Brahm^ along with Kinuaras, RakshasaSt 
ftc. V. P., p. 42. 

Naraflinlia Avatara— The fourth inenrnation of Vishnuy in the 
fbrm of a raau-lion (;iara a man, and Sinka a lion.) One of the 
two doorkeepers of Vishnu’s paradise, (see Varaha) came down to 
earth as a monarch, named Hiranyakasipu. He was cimeli 
tyrannical, unjust ; particularly so towards his son named 
PrahUda. But he had obtained from Bramhi, by severe penance, 
the boon that he should not be slain by any created being ; 
in consequence of which he became very proud, and required all 
persons to honor him by saying. ** Om Hiranya” (Adoration to 
Hirauya) ; and those who would not say so he ordered to be 
punished. His son PrahMda, who was a devout worshippei* of 
Vishnu, would not obey his father’s order, but continued to say 
** Om namah” (meaning by Om Vishnu). Hiiunya remonstrated 
with him because of this, but in vain. Then he attempt'id to 
punish and kill him, but iu vain : Prahlida was struck heavily but 
did not feel the strokes ; he was cast into the fire, but was not 
burnt ; he was trampled on by olephaats, but continuing to think 
of Vishnu ho was not hurt : he was thrown fettered into the sea, 
but a fish carried him safely to shore. At last, when Prahldda did 
not cease praising Vishnu, and asserted that he was everywhere 
and in cfverything, Hiranya retorted. “ If so why dost thou not 
show him unto me ?” Upon this Prahl&da rose and struck a 
column of the hall iu which they were assembled ; and behold, 
there issued from it Vishnu, iu a form which was half-mau and 
half-lion; and tore Hiranya 40 pieces. V. P. 

Narayana — l, A name of Vishnu, meaning *he whose place 
of abiding was the deep.* The waters are called H4ra, because 
they were the offspring of N4ra (the supreme spirit) ; and as in 
them his first (Ay ana) progress (in the character of Brahmd) took 
place, he is thence named Naraya^ ; 2, A sage, the son of 
Dhgrma by Murtti ; 3, A prince, the son of Bhumimitra, of the 
Kdnwa dynasty- 

Naruhyailta — l^ One of the sons of the Mena Vaivaswata ; 
2, The son of Marutta, the fourteenth of the post^ty of Dishta* 
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Narikft-A measure of time, fifteen Laghus. 

NtfikaVECha — A name of Mulaka, q. v. 

Narmadft — The river Narbadda, the Namadus of Ptolemy. It 
rises in the Vindhya, or in the Riksha mountains, taking its origin 
in Gondwana. Mythologically the personified Narmada was the 
sister of the N4gas, and had a son named Trasadasya. 

Narttalca— A dancer, 'who also peribrms extraordinary feats 
of strength and agility. 

Nata — An actor ; in popular acceptation it comprehends 
jugglers, buffoons, and persons practising sleight of hand, and 
exhibiting feats of agility. — Wilson, 

Navala — The daughter of the patriarch Vair^ja, and 'wife of 
the Manu Chakshusha. 

Navaratlia^A prince, the son of Bhimaratha. 

Naya — (Polity) a son of Dharma by Kriya. 

Nediflllta — One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata. 

Hidiakra — A prince, the son of Asima Krishna, who when 
Hastin&pura was washed away by the Ganges, removed the capital 
to Kausambf. 

Nidagha — ^A son of Pulastya and disciple of Bibhu | to him 
Bibhu willingly communicated perfect knowledge. The residence 
of Pulastya was atTinmagara, on the banks of the Deviki river. 
*^In a beautiful grove adjoining to the stream, the pupil t>f Ribhu, 
Nidfigha, conversant with devotional practices, abode. When a 
thousand divine years had elapsed, Bibhu went to the city of 
Pulastya, to visit his. disciple. Standing at the doorway, at the 
end of a sacrifice to the Yifiwadevas, he was seen by his scholar, 
who hastened to present him the usual offering, or Arghya, and 
conducted him into the house ; and when his Hands and feet were 
washed, and he was seated, Niddgha invited him respectfully to 
ea^ (when the following dialogue ensued) 

Ribhu. * Tell me, illustrious Brahman, what food there is in 
in yout house ; for I am not fond of indinetent viands.’ 
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^^'Niddgha. ‘ There are cakes of meal, rice, barley, and pulse 
. in the house ; partake, veuejable sir, of whichever best pleases you.’ 

“ Ribhu. ‘ None of these do I like ; give me rice boiled with 
sugar, wheaten cakes, and milk with curds and molasses.’ 

Niddgha. ‘ Ho dame, be quick, and prepare whatever is 
most delicate and sweet in the house, to feed our guest’ 

“ Having thus spoken, the wife of Nidagha, in obedience to her 
husband’s commands, prepared sweet and savoury food, and set it 
before the Brahman ; and Nidagha, having stood before him until 
he had eaten of the meal which he htid desired, thus reverentially 
addressed him : — 

“ Xidagha. Have you eaten sufficiently, and with pleasure, 
great Brahman ? aud has your mind received contentment from 
your food ? Where is your present residence ? Whither do you 
purpose going ? and whence, holy sir, have you now come ? 

Ribhu, * A hungry man. Brahman, must needs be satisfied 
when he has finished his meal. Why should you inquire if my 
hunger has been appeased ? When the earthly element is parched 
by fire, then hunger is engendered ; and thirst is produced when 
the moisture of the body has been absorbed (by iotornal or 
iligestive heat.) Hunger aud thirst are the functions of the body, 
and satisfaction must always be afforded me by that by which they 
are removed ; for when hunger is no longer sensible, pleasure and 
contentment of mind arc faculties of the intellect : ask their oondi- 
tiou of the mind tlWn, for man is not afiected by them. For your 
three other questions, Where I dwell ? Whither I go ? and whence 
I come ? hear this reply. Man, (the soul of man) goes every- 
where, and penetrates everywhere, like t|ie ether ; and is it 
rational to inquire where it is ? or whence or whither thou gocst ? 
I neither am going nor coming, nor is my dwelling in any one 
place ; nor art thcfii, thou ; nor are others, others ; nor am 
I, I. If you wonder what reply^I should make to your inquiry 
why I made any distinction between sweetened and unsweetened 
food, you shall hear my explanation. What ia there that is 
really sweet or not sweet to one eating a meal ? That which 
is sweet, is no ^longer so when it occasions the sense of 
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repletion ; and that which is not swoef, becomes sweet when a 
man (being very hungry) ftiiicies that it is so. What food is there 
that fivat, middle, and last is equally grateful. As a house built 
of clay is strengthened by fresh plaster, so is this earthly body 
supported by earthly particles ; and barley, wheat, pulse, butter, 
oil, milk, curds, treacle, fruits, and the like, are composed of atoms 
of earth. This therefore is to be understood by you, that the 
mind which properly judges of what is or is not sweet is impressed 
with the notion of idi^ntity, and that this effect of identity tends to 
liberation,’ 

“ Having heard these words, convoying the substance of ultimate 
truth, Nidagha fell at the feet of his visitor, and said, ‘ Shew 
favour unto me, illustrious Brahman, and tell me who it is that 
for my good has come.hilher, and by whoso words the infatuation 
of my mind is dissipated.’ To this, Kibhu answered, ‘ I am Ribhu, 
your preceptor, come hither to communicate to you true wisdom ; 
and having declared to you what tliat is, 1 shall depart. Know 
this whole universe to bo the one undivided nature of the supreme 
spirit, entitled Vasudeva.’ Thus having spoken, and receiving the 
prostrate homage of Nidagha, rendered with fervent faith, Ribhu 
went his way.” V.P., p. 53-55. 

Nidra— Sleep ; a form of Brahm^. In the Uttara Khanda of 
the Padma Purana, Nidra is entered as one of the products of 
the churning of the ocean. 

Nighna— The son of Anamitra, and father of Satrajit, to whom 
the divine Aditya, the sun, presented the Syamautaka gem. 

Nikriti— (Immorality.) A daughter of Adhnrina (vice.) 

Nikumbha — A prince, the son of Haryyasva. 

Nila— Blue. 1, A range of mountains in Orissa ; 2, A central 
range to the north of Mcru, ruaining east and west ; 3, A sou of 
Yadu ; 4, A son of Ajamidha. 

Nilalohita— A name of Rudrn, from the VaiBhuara PuiiuaE, 
which give only one original form, instead of eight as in the Vishnu 
Purina, and to which the name of Nilalohita, the blue and red or 
purple romplexioued, is assigned. 
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Nilini — ^Tbe wife of Ajamidha. 

Nimisha — A measure of time — a twinkle of the eje — a second ; 
according to the Bhigavata, three Lavas. 

Nimi — One of the three distinguished sous of Ikshviku. He 
instituted a sacrifice that was to endure a thousand years, and 
applied to Yasishtha to offer the oblations. Yasishtha in answer 
said, that he had been pre-engaged by Indra for five hundred 
years, but that if the Raja would wait for some time, he would 
come and officiate as superintending priest. The king made no 
answer, and Yasishtha went away, supposing that he had assented. 
When the sage had completed the performance of the ceremonies 
he had conducted for Indra, he returned with all speed to Nimi, 
purposing to render him the like office. When he arrived, 
however, and found that Nimi had retained Gautama and other 
priests to minister at his sacrifice, he was much displeased and 
pronounced upon the king, who was then asleep, a curse to this 
effect, that since he had not intimated his intention, but transfen'ed 
to Gautama the duty he had first entrusted to himself, Yasishtha, 
Nimi should thenceforth cease to exist in a corporeal form. When 
Nimi woke, and knew what hod happened, he in i^turu denounced 
as an imprecation upon his unjust preceptor, that he also should 
lose his bodily existence, as the punishment of uttering a curse 
upon him without previously communicating with him. Nimi 
then abandoned his bodily condition. The spirit of Yasishtha also 
leaving his body, was united with the spirits of Mitra and Yanina 
for a season, until, through their passion for the nymph Urvafif, 
the sage was born again in a different shape. The corpse of Nimi 
was preserved from decay by being embalmed witli fragrant oils 
and resins, and it remained as entire as if it were immortal. When 
the sacrifice was concluded, the priests applied to the gods, who 
hod come to receive their portions, that they would confer a blessing 
upon the author of the sacrifice. The gods were willing to restore 
him to bodily life, but Nimi declined its acceptance, saying, 0 
deities, who are the alleviators of all worldly suffering, there is not 
in the world a deeper cause of distress than the separation of soul 
and body : it is therefore my wish to dwell in the eyes of all 
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beings, but never more to resume a corporeal shape !*’ To this 
desire the gods assented, and Kimi was placed by them in the eyes 
of all living creatures ; in consequence of which their eyelids are 
ever opening and shutting. Y. B: 

Nipa — A prince, the son oi Para, a descendant of Hastin. 

Nirandtra — l. One of the Pi^davos, the* son of NakuU ; 2^ 
The son of Khandapjlui ; 3, The sou of Ayutayus. 

Nirmalas — One of the divisions of the Sjkhs who protess 
to dedicate themselves exclusively to a religious life. They 
lead a life of celibacy, and disregard their personal appearance, 
often going nearly naked. They do not assemble together in 
colleges, noi* do they obso ve any particular form of Divine service, 
but confine their devotion to speculative meditation on the perusal 
of the writings of N^nak, K4bir, aud other Unitarian teachers. 
They are always solitary, supported by their disciples, or wealthy 
persons who may happen to favour the sect. The Nirmalas are 
known as able expounders of the Vedanta fkilosophy^ in which 
Brahmans do not disdain to accept of their' instructions* They 
are not a very numerous body on the whole ; but a few are ahuoat 
always to be found at the principal seats of Hindu wealth, and 
particularly at Benares.— Wilson^s Wqrhs^ VoL L 

NirmftHftrfttifl — A. class of deities who belong to the eleventh 
Manwantara. 

Nirrita — One of the ^eleven Budras, according to the V4yu list. 

Nirukta — ^An Anga of the Ycdas, containing a glossarial 
comment. 

Niroktakrit— The name of the pupil to whom S£kapiin[ii 
gave his glossary (Nirukta) of the Big Veda. 

Niruta— A giant ; a regent or guardian of the south-west point 
of the world. He is represented as of a green colour, and is said 
to have been raised to the dignity he enjoys in ^consequence of his 
severe penance. On his head he wears a crown, and on his 
forehead diva’s sign of sacred ashes. Of his four hands one is 
empty, and in the other three he holds respectively a banner ijrith 
the sign of a fish, a ring, and a wine jug : his vehicle is a crocodile 



Nirvritti — A prince, the son of VrishDi, % descendant of 
Jj&magha. 

Nirwana — The blowing out. Extinction, The suipmum- 
bonum of Buddhism. It ^vas long thought that Nirw&na simply 
meant final beatitude, the emancipation of the soul from the body : 
its exemption from further transmigration, and re-union with the 
deity. Some still maintain this view, and regard Nirwana as 
synonymous with M6ksha ; the <absorptiou of the individual sOul 
into the divine essence ; which the Hindus represent as the 
highest goal of their religion and philosophy. But it has been 
shown by Mr. Spence Hardy, Mr. Max Muller, and other high 
authorities, that Nirwauu means utter annihilation, or the 
destruction of all elements which constitute existence. There are 
four paths, an '’fentrauce into any of which secures eithei 
immediately, or more remotely, the attainment of Nirwdfia. They 
arc ; (1,) Sowan^ which is divided into twenty-four sections, and 
after it lias been entered there can be only seven moi’e births 
between that period and the attainment of Nirwana^ which may be 
.in any woi’id but the four hells ; (2,) Sakraddgdmi^ into which he 
who enters will receive one more birth. He may enter this path 
in the world of men, and afterwards bo born in d6va-loka; or lie 
may enter it in a dkcaAbka^ and afterwards bo born in the world 
of men. It is divided iuto twelve sections ; (3,) An&gdmi, into 
which he who enters will not again be born in a hdma-lbka ; ho 
may, by the apparitioual birth, enter iuto a hrakmaAbka^ and from 
that world attain Nirwana. This path is divided into forty-eight 
sections ; (4,) Arya or Aryahat^ into which he who enters has 
overcome or destroyed all evil desire. It is divided into twelve 
sections. 

Those who have entered into any of the paths can discern ike 
thoughts of all in the same, or preceding, paths. Each path is 
divided iuto two grades ; 1, The perception of the path ; 2, Its 
fruition or enjoyment. Tlie mode in which Nirwana, or the 
destruction of ah the elements of existence, may be reached, is thus 
pointed out by Mr. Spence Hardy, in his ‘ Eastern Monachism 
“ The unwise being who has not yet arrived at a state of purity, 
or who is subject to future birth, overcome by the excess of evil 
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desire, rejoices iu the organs of sonse^ Ayalana, and their relative 
objects, and commeuds them. The Ayatauas therefore become to 
him like a rapid aii'eam to carry him oinvard toward the sea of 
repeated existence ; they are not released from old age, decay, 
death, sorrow, &c. But the being who is purified, perceiving the 
evils ai'isiug from the sensual organs and their relative objects, 
does not rejoice therein, nor does he commend them, oi* allow 
himself to 1)e swallowed up by them. By the destruction of the 
108 modes of evil desire he has released himself from birth, as 
from the jaws of an alligator ; he has overcome ail attachment to 
•outward objects ; he does not regard the unauthorized precepts, 
nor is he a sceptic ; and he knows that there is no ego, no self. 
By overcoming these four errors, he has released himself from the 
cleaving to existing objects. By the destruction of the cleaving to 
existing objects he is released from birth, whether as a brahma, 
man, or any other being. By the destruction of birth he is 
released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, &c. All the afflictions 
connected with the repetition of existence arc overcome. Thus 
all the principles of existence are annihilated, and that annihilation 
is Nirwana.” 

Nisatha— A son of Balar&ma by his wife Revati. 

Nischara — One of the seven Eishis in the second Mauwantara. 

Nishadas— Inhabitants of the Vindhya mountains — barbarians. 
Nishadha was the country of Nala, and has consequently attained 
celebrity, but its situation has not been certainly determined ; it 
was not far from Vidarbha (Berar) ns that was the country of 
Damayanti. 

Nishadha— 1, A range of mountains to the south of Meru ; 
one of the central ranges, next to Meru, running cast and west, 
and extending one hundred thousand Yojanas ; 2, A prince, the 
son of Atlthi, and grandson of Kusn. 

Nisitha— A aonof Kalpa; the name means Mlie middle of night/ 
Nisanda — Daitya, tlie sou of Hlida. 

Nitala —One of the seren regions of Pitiln. 

5i 
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Niv&tft-kATftChlUi — Danavas, to the number of thirty millions, 
residing in th& depths of the sea. The Mah&bHrata describes 
their destruction as one of the exploits of Aijuna. The Vishnu 
l^uiina says they 'v^ere born in the family of the baitya PrahUda. 

Nijrama — The second stage of Yoga, being self-i'estraint, of 
Tvhich five kinds are specified : — 

1 . Purity of mind and body 

2. Cheerful ness under all circumstances 

3. Religious austerity 

4. The rdpclitloii of incautations 

5. The association of all religious ceremonies with the 

Supreme Being. 

These arc also desigu.ated five duties or obligations, namely 
purity, contentment, devotion, study of the Vedas, and adoration of 
the Supreme, 

Niyaxna— Precept. A son of Dharma by one of the daughters 
of Daksha. 

Niyati — The daughter of Meru who was mamed to Vidh4tri. 

Niyat — The wife of Mah^ii one of the eleven Budras. 

Niyodhaka — A prize-fighter, ciUier as a wrestler or boxer or a 
swordsman — in some parts of India he also fights witli gauntlets 
aimed with steel spikes. — Wilson, 

Nrichaksha— ‘A prince, the son of Richn, of the race of Piiru* 

Nriga — A sou of the Mann Vaivaswata ; the Linga Puiina 
relates his transformation to a lizard by the curse of a brahman. 

Nripaiyaya — l. A prince, the son of Suvira ; 2, The son of 
Medliaviii of the race of Purn. 

Nriy^jua — One of the five great obligations or sacrifices, viz., 
that of hospitality ; a duty on which great stress is hid. 

Nyagrodha— 'One of the sons of Ugrasenn. 

Nyaya — Logic* One of the six schools or systems of Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus. 

The Ny4ya system was originally taught by Gautama, of whose 
personal history, however, but little is known. From the tl&m&- 
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yuDa and the Pui4.iias, wc learn that he jvas born at Him&laya, 
about the same time ns Rama, t. e., at the commencement of tlie 
Treta Yuga (or second age of the world) ; that ho married 
Abalya, the daughter of Brahmi (q. v.) He is said to have lived 
as a very austere ascetic, first at Pryaga (how Allahabad), then in 
a forest at Mlthila (Muttra), and latterly (after the repudiation of 
ofhis wife) in the Himalayan mountains. His son, Sutananda, 
was priest to Janaka, king of Mithila the father of Sita, the wife 
of R&ma. From the. above statements we may see how little 
reliance can be placed on the historical veracity of the Pur4uas. 
These works assure us that Gautama, though he lived in the 
seconder silver age, married a daughter of Brahma; but they 
meet the anachronism by aflirmiiig that all the sages live 
through the four Yugas (the Satya, Treta, Dwapns, and Kali,) 
into which the Hindus divide the whole course of the world’s 
existence. 

“ The Nydya offers the scusational aspect of Hindu Philosophy. 
In saying this, it is not meant that the Nyjiya confiucs itself to 
sensation, excluding emotion and intellcctiou ; nor that the other’ 
systems ignore the fact of sensation ; but that the arrangement of 
this system has a more pointed regard to tho fact of the five senses 
than the others have, and treats the external more frankly as a 
solid reality. 

“ Tho word Ny4ya means ‘ propriety or fitness,’ and the system 
undertakes to declare the proper method of arriving at that know- 
ledge of the truth, the fruit of which, it promises, is tho chief end 
of man. The name is also used, in a more limited application, to- 
denominate the proper method of selling forth argument. This 
has led to the practice of calling the Nyaya the * Hindu Logic^ a 
name which suggests a very inadequate conception of tho scope of 
the system. Tho Nyiya' system was delivered by Gautama in a 
set of aphorisms, so very concise, that they must, from tho first, 
have been .accompanied by a commentary, oral or written. The 
aphorisms of tho several Hindu systems, in fact, appear designed, 
not BO much to communicate the doctrine of the particular schools, 
as to aid, by tho briefest possible suggestions, the memory of him 
to whom the doctrine shall have been already communicated. To 
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this end they are iu general admirably adapted. The sixty 
aphorisms, for example, which constitute the first of Gaubima'a 
Five Lectures, present a methodical summary of the whole system, 
while the first aphorism, again, of the sixty, presents a summary 
of these sixty. Tlie first aphorism is as follows : — From know- 
ledge of the truth iu regard to evidence, the ascertainable, doubt, 
motive, example, dogma, confutation, ascertainment, disquisition, 
controversy, cavil, fallacy, perversion, futility, and occasion for 
rebuke, — there is the attainment of the Stimmum Bonum, 

** Id the next aphorism, it is declared how knowledge operates 
mediately in producing this result. Pain, birth, activity, fault, 
false notions, — since, on the successive departure of these in turn; 
there is the departure of the antecedent one, there is Beatitude.’ 
That is to say, when knowledge of the truth is attained to, * false 
notions* depart ; on their departure, the ‘ fault* of concerning 
oncVself about any external object ceases ; thereupon the eulight- 
ened sage ceases to ♦ act then, there being no actions that call 
for either reward or punishment, there is no occasion, after his 
death, for his being born again to receive reward or punishment ; 
then, not being born again, so as to be liable to pain, there is 
no room for * pain^* and the absence of paiu is the Nyaya concep- 
tion of the Summuni Bonam** 

As to the iiistrumeiits adapted to the acquisition of a knowlcdgo 
of the truth, Gautama teaches that “ proofs” i. e., (instruments 
of right knowledge,) “ are the senses, the recognition of signs, the 
recognition of likeiiesses, and speech (or testimony.”) 

The objects in regard to which we have to obtain right know- 
ledge, by means of the appropriate instruments, he enumerates as 
follows : — “ Soul, body, sense, sense-object, knowledge, the mind, 
activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain, and beatitude, — these 
are the objects regarding which we are to seek for right know- 
ledge.” Here it is to be carefully observed that the soul is spoken 
of as an entirely difiereut entity from the jnind. Dugald Stewart 
fells us that the mind can attend to only one thought at a time. 
Gautama, recognising the same fact, hut speaking of the knoicn 
invariably as the souly accounts for the fact in question by 
assuming that there is an instrument^ or internal organ, termed 
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the mindy through which alone knowledge can Keach the soul, and 
which, admitting only one ihonghi ai a itme, the Naiyayika 
inferred must be no larger than an atom. 

“ Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, and knowledge,’ 
says Gautama, “ are that whereby wc recognise the (d/;;iait) 
and, again, “ the sign” (whereby we infer the existence) “ of the 
mind” (manas) is the not arising of cognitions” (in the soul) 
** simultaneously.” Thus the soul may be practically regarded as 
corresponding to the thinking principle, and (ho mind (manas) 
to the faculty of attending to one, and only one, thing at a time ; 
it being further kept in remembrance that the Naiyayika reckons 
the mind to be a substance and not a faculty. 

** In the list of the objects regarding which right knowledge is 
to be obtained, the next aftei* mindy is activity. This is defined 
as ' that which originates the [utterance of the] voice, the [cogni- 
tions of the] understanding, and the [gestures of the] body.’ This 
activity, we have seen under Aph. II., Gairtama regards with an 
evil eye, as the cause Nof birth, which is the cause of pain, which it 

f 

is the summum bonum to get pei*mauently rid of. 

He further holds that it is through our own ‘ fauK that we are 
active ; and he tells us that faults (or failings) have this charac- 
teristic, tliat they cause ‘ activity.’ These faults are classed under 
the heads of afibetiou, aversion, and stolidity or delusion, each of 
which he regards as a fault or defect, inasmuch as it leads to 
actions, the recompense of which, whether good or evil, must be 
received in some birth, or state of mundane existence, to the 
postponement of the groat end of entire emancipation.” 

The immediate obstacle to ** emancipation” mohslidy or apavargoy 
namely, transmigration” pretyabhiva, ho next defines as “ the 
arising again” pifnaru/paf/i. **Paiu,” dukkoy he defines as that 
which is characterised by uneasiness,” and absolute deliverance 
therefrom is emancipation.” This summum bonam is to be 
obtained by an abnegation of all action, good or bad.”— S«icr//, 
H.S.L. 
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Oblations — The householder after pouring libations to the 
gods, sages, and progenitors, is to offer oblations ivitli fire, not 
preceded by any other rile, to Brahma. Oblations are made with 
such ceremonies, and in such form, as are adapted to the religious 
rite which is intcuded to be subsequently performed. The residue 
of oblations to be offered to Indra, Yama, Yaruna, and Soma, at the 
four cardinal parts \)f his dwelling ; and in the north-east quarter 
it is to be presented to Dbauwantari. See V. P., p. 304. 
Obseqaies— See Siiddlm. 

0C6an^ Churning of. See Amrita. 

Odra — The ancient name of Orissa. 

Oghavati — The name of a river in the Puranas, that has not 
been identified. 

Om or Oxnkara — A combinatiou of letters invested by Hindu 
mysticism witli peculiar sanctity. In the Vedas it is said to 
comprehend all the gods ; aud in the Purauas it is directed to be 
prefixed to many sacred formulas. The syllable Om, says the 
P^dma Puraua is the leader of all prayera ; and to be employed in 
the beginuiug of all prayers. According to the same authority one 
of the mystical imports of the tern is the collective enunciation of 
Vishnu expressed by A, of Sri, his bride, intimated by U, and of 
their joint worshipper designated by M. A whole chapter of the 
Vayu Puiiua is devoted to this term. It is said to typify the 
three spheres of the world, the three holy fires, the three steps of 
Vishnu, &c. It is identified with the supreme uudefinable'dei^, 
or Brahma. lu the Bh&gavnt Gita it is said Bepeaiing Om, the 
monosyllable, which is Brahmt^ and calling me to mind The 
form or sensible type of Vasudeva, is • conddered to be the 
monosyllable Om. Mr. J. C. Thomson says, a more probable 
origin of the word is that it is composed of the initials of the three 
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penoniflcfttions of the triod of elements, which is a much more 
ancient triuit7 than that of Brahmi, Vishnn and ^ira. The A 
would then represent Agni, or fire ; the U Yaruna, water ; and the 
M Marat, wind or air. The reverence attached to this monosyllable 
may be inferred from the fact that some transcribers of MSS. 
have been afraid to write the awful word itself, and have 
substituted sonde olber. 

Oshtft'kfiniftkftS— A nickname or term of derision, or derived 
from some exaggeration of national ugliness, applied to some of the 
aborigines of India. It means having lips extending to their eart. 

OiydncsB — The Sudra people of in the west, or north-west, 
towards the Indus. Pliny has Sudraci for the people who formed 
the limit of Alexander’s eastern conquests, or those hitherto 
inaccurately called Oxydracss. 
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Pftdmskftlpft — A Maha Kalpa — a day of Brahma already 
expired. 

Fadmanabha— Lotus-navel ; with the addition of Svimi, a 
name of Narayana in the Malayalam country. One of the titles of 
the Travancore rajali was ‘ the slave of Fadmanabha.’ 

Padmapnrana — A very voluminous work containing fifty-five 
thousand slokas. These are divided amongst five books or 
Khaudas ; 1, The Srishti Khanda, or section on Creation ; the 
Bhumi Khanda, a description of the Earth ; the Swarga Khanda, 
a chapter on Heaven ; P^t&la Khanda, a chapter on the regions 
below the earth ; and 5, Uttara Khanda, the last or supplementary 
chapter There is also current a sixth division, the Kriya Yoga 
Sara, a treatise on the practice of devotion. 

The denominations of these divisions of the Pudma Pur&na 
convey but an imperfect and partial notion of their contents. In 
the first, or section which treats of creation, the narrator is Ugrak- 
ravas tlie Suta, the sou of Lomaharshana, who is sent by his fatlier 
to the Bishis at Naimishaiinya to communicate to them the 
Puruna, which, from its containing an account of the lotus (padma), 
in which Brahmi appeared at creation, is termed the Padma or 
Padma Furdna. The Suta repeats what was originally communi- 
cated by Brahma to Pulustya, and by him to Bhishmn. The 
early chapters narrate the cosmogony, and the genealogy of the 
patriarchal families, much in the same style, and often in the same 
words, as the Yishnu ; and short accounts of the Manwantaras 
and regal dynasties : but these, which are legitimate Panrfipik 
matters, soon make way for new and unautheutic inventions, 
illustrative of the virtues of the lake of Pushkara, or Pokher in 
Ajmir, as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Bhfimi Kh&nda, or section of the'earth, defers any descrip- 
tion of the earth until near its close, filling up one hundred and 
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twenty-seven chapters with legends of a very mixed description, 
some ancient and common to other Pni'iuas, but the greater part 
peculiar to itself, illustrative of Tirthas, either figuratively so 
termed^as a wife, a parent, or a guru, considered as a sacred 
object — or places to which actual pilgrimage should be performed. 

The Swarg 4 Khauda describes in the fii*st chapters .the relative 
positions of the Lokas or spheres above the earth, placing above all 
Vaikuntha, tlie sphere of Vishnu ; au addition which is not 
waiTanted by what afipears to be the oldest cosmology. Miscella- 
neous notices of some of the most celebrated princes then succeed, 
conformably to the usual narratives ; aud these are followed by 
rules of conduct for the several castes, and at different stages of 
life. The rest of the book is occupied by legends of a diversified 
description, introduced without much method or contrivance ; a 
few of which, as Daksha’s sacrifice, are of ancient date, but of 
which the most are original and modern. 

The P&tdla Khinda devotes a brief introduction to the descrip- 
tion of Fatala, the regions of the snake-gods ; but the name of 
Rama having been mentioned, Sesha, who has succeeded Pulastya 
as spokesman, proceeds to narrate the history of R^ma, his descent 
and his posterity ;.ia which the compiler seems to have taken the 
poem of Kdliddsa, the Boghu Vau^, for his chief authority. An 
originality of addition may be suspected, however, in the adven- 
tures of the horse destined by Rama for au Aswumedha, which 
form the subject of a great many chapters. When about to be 
sacrificed, the horse turns out to be a Brahman, condemned by an 
imprecation of Durv&sas, a sage, to assume the equine nature, and 
who, by having been sanctified by connexion with R^ma, is 
released from his metamorphosis, and despatched as a spirit of 
light to heaven. This piece of Vaishnava fiction is followed by 
praises of the Sri Bhdgavata, an account of Krishna’s juvenilities, 
aud the merits of worshipping Vishjiu. These accounts are 
communicated through a machinery borrowed from the Tantras : 
they are told by Sad&6iva to P4rvati, the ordinaiy interlocutors of 
Tantrika compositious. 

The Uttara Kh&nda ia a most voluminous aggregation of very 
heterogeneous matters, but it is consistent in adopting a decidedly 

55 
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VaishnaTE tone, and admitting no compromise with any other 
form of faith. The chief subjects are first discussed in a dialogue 
between king Dilipa and Ibc Muni Yasishtha ; such as the merits 
of bathing in the mouth of M^gha, and the potency of the Mantra 
or prayer addressed to Lakshmi Nijayana. But the nature of 
Bhakti, faith in Vishnu — the use of Vaishnava marks on the bodj^ 
— the legends of Vishnu’s Avataras, and especiallv of K4ma — and 
the construction of images of Vishnu — are too important to be left 
to mortal discretiou : they are explained by Siva to P4rvati, and 
wound up by the adoration of Vishnu by those divinities. The 
dialogue then reverts to the king and* the sage ; and * the latter 
states why Vishnu is the only one of the triad entitled to respect ; 
Siva being licentious, Brahmi. arrogant, and Vishnu alone pure. 
Vasishtha then repeats, after Siva, the Mahdtraya of the Bhagavat 
Gita ; the merit of each book of which is illustrated by legends of 
the good consequences to individuals from perusing or hearing it. 
Other Vaishnava Mahatmyas occupy considerable portions of this 
Khdnda, especially the K4rtika Mahdtmya, or holiness of the 
month Kartika, illustrated as usual by stories, a few of which are 
of an early origin, but the greater part modern, and peculiar to 
this Purdna. 

The Kriy4 Yoga S4ra is repeated by Suta to the Rishis, after 
Vyisa’s communication of it to Jaimini, in answer to an inquiiy 
how religious merit might be secured in the Kalf age, in which 
men have become incapable of the penances and abstraction by 
which final liberation was formerly to be attained. The answer 
is, of course, that which is intimated in the last book of the Vishnu 
Puvana — personal devotion to Vishnu : thinking of him, repeating 
his names, wearing his marks, worshipping in his temples, are a 
full substitute for all other acts of moral or devotional or con tern* 
platltre merit. 

Tlie dificrent portions of the Pidina Purina are in all proba- 
bility as many difiercut works, neither of which approaches to the 
original definition of a Purina. There may be some connexion 
between the three first portions, at least as to lime ; but there is 
no i^eason to consider them as of high antiquity. They specify 
the Jains both by name aud practices they talk of MJechchhas. 
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* barbarians,’ flourishing in India ; they commend the use of the 
frontal and other Vaishuava marks ; and they notice other subjects 
which, like these, are of no remote origin. The Patala Khanda 
dwells, copiously upon the Bliugavata, and is consequently posterior 
to it. The Uttara Khanda is intolerantly Vaishnava, and is there- 
fore unquestionably modern. It enjoins the veneration of the 
S&14gram stone and Tuiasi plant, the use of the Tapta-mudra, or 
stamping with a hot iron the name of Vishnu on the skin, and a 
variety of practices and observances undoubtedly no part of the 
original system. It speaks of the shrines of Sri-raugam and 
Venkat&dri in the' Dekhin, temples that have no pretension to 
remote antiquity ; and it names Haripur on the Tungabhadra, 
which is in all likelihood the city of Vijayauagar, founded in the 
middle '“of the fourteenth century. The Kriya Yoga Sara is 
equally a modern, and apparently a Bengali composition. Ko 
portion of the Padma Purana ii- probably older than the twelfth 
century, and the last parts may be as recent as the fifteenth or 
sixteenth. — Wilson . 

PadmaVftti — A titular name which may be understood of 
Lakshmiy as seated on a lotus-flower (padma) it is commonly used 
to designate a goddess of the Jainas ; especially at some shrines of 
the eastern and western Chalukyas ; corresponding with tlie 
northern pai't of Teling^na and the southern Mahratta provinces. 

Padmavati— A city amongst tlxe Viudhya hills. 

Pahlavas — A .northei'n or north-western nation, often men- 
tioned in Hindu writings, in Manu, the Ram&yana, the Purd^nas, 
&c. They were not a Hindu people, and may have been some of 
the tribes between India and Pei*sia. 

Pahnavas — Probably the same as the Pahlavas. Border tribes 
on the confines of Persia. They were conquered by Sagara, but 
spared on the intercession of Vasishtha, the family priest of Sagara* 

Paila— The compiler of the Rig Veda ; a disciple or co-adjutor 
of Vy&sa in arranging the Vedas. Professor Wilson thinks tiie 
tradition records the first establishment of a school, of which the 
Vyisa was the head, and Paila and the other persons named were 
the teachers. 
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Pakayajna — A eacrHice, in which food is offered ; one that 
may bo made by a Suditi. It implies either the worship of the 
Viswadevas, the rites of hospitality, or occasional oblations, as 
building a house, the birth of a child, or any occasion of rejoicing. 

Paksha*-A lunar fortnight ; fifteen days of thirty Muhtirttaa 
each. 

Pakshaja — One of the three classes of clouds ; those whicli 
were origiually the wings of the mountains, and which were cut 
off* by ludra. 

Palaka — A protector or ruler ; loka palaka is an epithet 
applied to a king. Dik-palaka is a regent of one of the eight 
points of the heavens : each poiut beiug supported by one of the 
ashca dik gajas, or elephant caryatides. The names of the dik- 
palakus are ludm, E., Yaruua, W., Euvera, N., Yama, S., Isini, 
N.E., Niruta, S.W., Vayu, N.W., Airui, S.E. 

Palaka — The son of Pradydta, king of Magadh£. There were 
five kings of the house of Pradydla, who reigned for a hundred 
Shd thii’ty-eight years. 

Palasini— A ri^e from the eastern portion of the Himalaya, a 
feeder of the Mah^ ada. 

Palin — One of the sons of PriUiu. 

Palita — A prince, the son ofPaiiYrit : he was the brother of 
Jy&magha, and ruled over Videha. 

Pampa-* A river, iliat rises in Rishyamuka in the Dekkin. 

Panchadasa hymns — A collection of hymns, created along 
with the Yajur Veda from the southern mouth ofBrahmi. 

Panchajana— ’ A demon in the fom of a couch shell, who lived 
in the sea of Prabhasa, and was killed by Krishna, in order that 
the sou of Sandipani might be rescued. 

Panchajanya— The name of Krishna’s conch. It was made 
of the bones of tlic giant Panchajana. When Krishpa was getting 
up his military acquirements, tlie son of his dchiiya, or tutor, 
Ssndipsuii. was drowned in the sea of Prabh&sa. and carried down 
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to the bottom by the said giant. Krisluia plunged in, dired down, 
slew the giant, brought up his bones to make a conch of, and 
restoi-ed liis.sou to the grieving tutor. 

]fancdiailga*-The Hindu Calendar, Panchdnga means five 
members. It contains five principal heads, namely, the da^s of the 
month, the sign in which the moon is each day to be found, the 
day of tlie week, the eclipses, and the place of the planets. It 
likewise mai'ks the good days and the evil ; those on which one 
may journey , towards any of the four cardinal points ; for each 
point of the compass has ^ts lucky and unlucky days ; and a person 
who might to-day travel very successfully towards the north, 
would expose himself to some grievous danger if he took a south- 
ward course. It farther contains a vast number of predictions of 
all sorts which would be too tedious for this place. 

Panchala — The country north and west of Delhi, between the 
foot of the Himalaya and the Chambal. It was afterwards divided 
into northern and southern P&ncbala separated by the Ganges. 
The name is derived from the five (p4iicha) sous of Hariyaswa, 
who were able (alam) to protect the countries ; and hence they 
were termed the Panchalas. 

P ii.iifthA.1p.1raha.nft — An epithet applied to the Purauas, mean- 
ing * that which has five characteristic topics these are primary 
creation, or cosmogony ; secondaiy creation, or the destruction and 
renovation of worlds ; including chronology ; 3, Genealogy of 
gods and patriarchs ; 4, Reigns of the Manus, or periods called 
Manwantaras ; and, 6, History, or such particulars as have been 
preserved of the princes of the solar and lunar races, and of their 
descendants to modem times. 

Panoha Tantra— The collection of Fables and stories termed 
Pancha Tantra or Panchop&khyana, is one of the oldest in the 
world. It was translated from Sanskrit into Persian in the sixth 
century ; and from Persian into Arabic in the ninth century ; it 
was afterwards rendered into Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Syriac ; 
flx>m these versions successive translations wera made into all tho 
languages of modem Europe, until it became universally known 
as Pil pay’s Fables. 
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The narrator of the stories is in the Arabic version called Bidpai ; 
in the Sanscrit original no name similar to this occnrs ; but it is 
certain that the name Pilpay, by which the work is known in 
Europe, is a corruption of Bid s,u 

The Arabic translation of the Pancha Tantra is called Kalila 
wa Damna ; it is thus designated in allusion to two jackals wliicii 
act a conspicuous part in the first story of the Arabic version, and 
which wc recognise in the Sanskrit and Canarese under the forma 
Karataka and Damanaka. 

The most admired Persian translation is not that which was 
fii-st made, but the one written at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and known under the title of Anwar-i-soheili ; which was 
afterwards rendered into Turkish with the designation of Hnm^yun 

N4meh. 

With the exception of the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress, there 
ie probably no work that has been translated into so many lan- 
guages as the Pancha Tantra. In India it has retained its popu- 
larity to the present time, and is found in some form in all the 
spoken dialects of the country. 

The Sanskrit epitome of the Pancha Tantra is teimed the 
** Hitdpadesa,” or Salutary Instruction.” This has been translated 
into English by Sir William Jones and by Sir Charles Wilkins. 

**Its popularity” says Professor Johnson, through so many 
ages, amidst such various nations, is evidence of intrinsic merit ; 
and the pictures of domestic manners and human nature which it 
presents, however tinctured by national peculiarities, must have 
been recognised as universally true, as well as diverting ; or they 
would not have been naturalized in the west as well as in the east. 
In the maxims also which the tales serve to illustrate, there must 
have been much which secured the acquiescence of all mankind, 
or the remarks ,/ould have been left to enlighten the moi*ali&its of 
India alone. These merits, however, wore such as admitted of 
transfusion into other languages ; the merits of its composition are 
thosoi which have chiefly recommeuded its preservation by tho 
Press, and its circulatibn amongst the cultivators of Sanskrit 
literature.” 
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Thei'e is a groat diversity iu the manuscript copies of the Pancha 
Tantra. Many differences occur in the various stories. In some 
Tersions'the residence of the king is in Mahilaropyai a city in the 
south of India, which Professor Wilson identifies with St. Thorn^. 
The Canarese version of the Pancha Tantra follows the Hitopaddsa 
in making the residence of the king in Fatal iputra on the Ganges. 

The king had throe sons who were deficient in ability and 
application. He made this known to his counsellors and sought 
their advice ; asking them ^'of what use is a son who has neither 
knowledge npr virtue ?. of what use is a cow who has no milk with 
her calf, &c. ? A learned brahman who was present offered to 
relieve the king of his anxiety by taking the princes to his house 
and instructing them perfectly. He then composed in their benefit 
these five chapters ; Mitra Bh^da, Dissension of friends ; Mitra 
Pi'ipti, acquisition of friends ; Kakolukiya, inveterate enmity ; 
Labda Nashta, loss of advantage ; Asamprekshya karitwa, incon- 
siderateness. Through reading these the princes became in six 
months highly accomplished, and the five tantras were famous 
throughout the world. 

Ah analytical account of the Pancha Tantra* is coutaiued in the 
Works of H. H. Wilson, Vol. IV. 

PandAVa — Patronymic from Paiidu, applied Jirst to his five 
SODS, and then generally to their party cr army. Also to Aijuua 
in particular. 

Pandavas — The five sons of the Rdja P&ndu. After their 
father’s death they returned to Hastiu&pur, and were kindly 
received by their uncle Dritarashtra ; they were brought up with 
their cousins the Kauravas, in the old palace of Hastiuapur ; but 
from the days of their early youth the sous of Dritarashti*a were 
ever jealous pf the sous of Pandu. Duryodhana, the eldest df the 
Kauravas, attempted to take the life of Bhima. Soon after, a 
famous Brahman preceptor, named Drona, arrived at the city of 
Hastinipur. Their Uncle Bhishma engaged him to instruct the 
Kauravas and P&ndavas in a ms and sciences. Drona took great 
pains in teaching all the young men, but especially in teaching the 
PAndavas. To Yudhishthira he imparted the use of the spear, but 
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that youDg prince became more renowned for wisdom and good- 
ness than for deeds of arms. To Arjuna he taught the use of the 
bow, and Aijuna became the most famous archer of his time. To 
Bhfma be taught the use of the club, for Bhima was a young man 
of gi*eat appetite and enormous strength, and could wield the club 
right lustily. To Nakula he taught the whole art of taming and 
managing horses, and to Sahadeva Astronomy and the use of the 
sword. Drona instructed the Kauravas in like manner, as well as 
his own son Aswatthama. But of all his pupils the most beloved 
was Arjuna, for he was the most perfect of all ; and thus, while 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kaui-avas was jealous of all the 
P&ndavas, he was the most jealous of Aijuna. 

This feeling increased and led to many quaiTels ultimately to 
the exile of the Pandavas, who were sent by Dritar&shtra to the 
city of Yaran&vata. Here Duryodhana plotted their destruction 
by having them invited to a house built of combustible materials, 
with the intention of setting it on fire at night when they were 
all asleep. A retainer of his, Purochanu, was the agent sent to 
effect this. The plot was discovered ; an underground passage 
was dug through which they might escape ; and Bhima set ou 
fire the house qf Purochaua ; the fiumes reached the^use of the 
Pindavas, who were conducted by Bhima through the passage 
underground, and went into the jungle with their mother Kunti. 
They afterwards lived as mendicant brahmans in the city of 
Ekachakra (q. v.) Their subsequent history embraces the events 
which led to the Great War in the plain of Kurnkshetra ; the 
details of which will be found under the names of the various 
actprs in it. The brothers at last assumed the garb of devotees, 
and after passing through many lands, they reached the Him&laya 
mountains, and there died one after the other, and were transported 
to the heaven of Indra. The fine description of the renunciation 
of their kingdom by the five brothers, and their journey towards 
Indra’s heaven, has been well translated by Monier Williams < 

Wh«B the four brothen knew the high leiolve of king Yudhieht h i i u, 

•Forthwith with Dreupadl thej leeued forth, anil after them a dog 

FoUowed ; the Uiig hlmielf went out the seventh from the rojal dtjr, 

And all the eitlsens and women of the palaee walked behind ; 
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But none could find It in their becrt to sey unto the king, *Retum.’ 

And so et length the train of dtiiens went backp bidding adieu. 

Then the high-minded sons of P&ndu and the noble Draupadi 
Roamed onwardi. fasting with their faces towards the east ; their hearts 
Yearning for union with the Infinite ; bent on abandonment 
Of worldly things. They wandered on to many countries, many a sea 
And river. Yudhishthira walked iu front, and next to him came Bhima, 

And Arjunacame after him, and then, in order, the twin brothers. 

And last of all came Draupadi, with her dark skin and lotus-eyes - 
The faithful Draupadi, loveliest of woman, best of wives— 

Behind them walked the only living thing that shared their pilgrimage. 

The dog— And by degrees they reached the briny sea. There Arjuna 
Cast in the waves his bow and quivera Then with souls well-disciplined 
They reached the northern region, and beheld with heaven-aspiring hearts 
The mighty mountain Himavat. Beyond its lofty peak they passed 
Towards the sea of sand, and saw at last the rocky Meru, king 
Of mountains. As with eager steps they hastened on. their souU intent 
On union with the Eternal, Draupadi lost hold of her high hope. 

And faltering fell upon the earth. 

“ One by one the others also drop, till only Bhima, Yudhishtliirn, 
and the dog are left. Still Yudhishthira walks steadily in front, 
calm and unmoved, looking neither to the right hand nor to the. 
left, and gathering up his soul iu inflexible resolution. Bhima, 
shocked at the fall of his companions, and unable to understand 
how beings so apparently guileless should bo struck down by fate, 
appeals to his brother, who without looking back explains that 
death is the consequence of sinful thoughts and too great attach- 
ment to worldly objects ; and that -Draupadi’s full was owing to 
her excessive affection for Arjuna ; Sahadeva’s (who is supposed to 
be the most humble-minded of the five brothers) to his pride in his 
own knowledge ; Nakula’s (who is very handsome) to feelings of 
personal vanity;' and Aijuna’s to a boastful confidence iu his 
power to destroy his foes. Bhima tlien feels himself falling, and 
is told that he suffers death for his selfishness, pride, and too great 
love of enjoyment. The sole survivor is now Yudhishthira, who 
still walks steadily forward, followed only by tlie dog. 

When with a cudden louad that rang through earth and heaven, came the god 
Towards In a chariot, and he cried, ** Aicend, 0 reiolute prince.” 

Then did tlM king look back upon Uc fallen brothers, and addren'd 
Xhccc woidi onto the Thouaand-eyed, In anguich — Let my brotherc here 
Colne with me. Without them, O Ood of Gods, I would not wUh to enter 
E'en heaven ; and yonder tender prineeie Draupadi, the faithful wife. 

Worthy of happineic, let her too come. In mercy hear my prayer.” 

Upon this, India mforms him that the spirits of Draupadi apd his 
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brothers are already in heayen, and that he alone is pennitted to 
ascend there in bodily form. Yudhishthira now stipulateii that his 
dog shall be admitted with him. Indra says stenily, ** Heaven has 
no place for those who are accompanied by dogs (Swavatim) 
but Yudhishthira is unshaken in his resolution, and declines 
abandoning the faithful animal. Indra remonstrates — “ You have 
abandoned your brothers and Draupadi ; why not forsake the dog 
To this Tudhishthira haughtily replies, “I had no power to bring 
them back to life ; how can there be abandonment of those who no 
longer live ?” 

The dog, it appears, was his own father Dharma in disguise 
(Mahapi-asthinika-parva.) Beassuming now his proper form ho 
praises Yudhishthira for his constancy, and they enter heaven 
together. There, to his surprise, he finds Duryodhana and his 
cousins, but not his brothers or Draupadi. Hereupon he declines 
remaining in heaven without them. An angel is then sent to 
conduct him across the Indian Styx (Vaitarini) to the hell where 
they are supposed to be. The scene which now follows may be 
compared to the Necyomanteia in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
or to parts of Dante. 

** The pai'ticular hell to which Yudhishthira is taken is a dense 
wood, wliose leaves are sharp swords, and its gi'ound paved with 
razors. The way to it is strewed with foul and mutilated corpses. 
Hideous shapes flit across the air and hover over him. Here there 
is a horror of palpable darkness. There the wicked are burning in 
flames of blazing fire. Suddenly he hears the voices of his brothers 
and companions imploring him to assuage their torments, and not 
desert them. His resolution is taken. Deeply affected, he bids 
Hie angel leave him to share their miseries. This is his last trial. 
The whole scene now vanishes. It was a mere illusion, to test his 
constancy to the utmost. He is now directed to bathe in the 
heavenly Gauges ; and having plunged iuto the sacred stream, he 
enters the real heaven, where at length, in company with Draupadi 
and his brothers, he finds that rest au<l happiness which were 
unattainable on earth.”* 


Indian Epic Poetry, p. 29 to 31. 
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Pandu — The second son of the Vyasa, Krishna Dwaipayaua 
and Amb&iika one of the widows of Rija Yichitravirya, — the Pale, 
was the half-brother of Dhrit&r&shtra who was blind. ^*The 
reason given for these defects is' curious. Ambika, (the mother of 
Dhriti^rishtni) was so terrified by the swarthy complexion and 
shaggy aspect of the sage Vyisa, that when he visited her she 
closed her eyes, and did not venture to open them while he was 
with her. In consequence of this assumed blinduess her child was 
born blind. AmblLlik^, on the other hand, though she kept her 
eyes open, became so colourless with fright, that her son was born 
with a pale complexion, Pindu seems in other respects to have 
been good looking.” He was the father of the five Psindava princes 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, Aijuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva. He married 
Kunti, or Pritha, and sometime afterwards his uncle Bhishma, 
wishing him to take a second wife, **made an expedition to 
Salya, king of Madra, and prevailed upon him to bestow his sister 
Mddri upon P4ndu, in exchange for vast sums of money and 
jewels.”t ^ P&ndu had incurred a curse from a deer which 
he shot, he was prevented from having progeny himself, and the 
Panda va princes were therefore begotten respectively by the gods 
Dharma, Vayu, India, and the twin Aswinau. 

Pandu was carefully educated by his uncle Bhishma, who 
afterwards installed him as Rfija of Bh^rata. The R4ja P&ndu was 
a great warrior, and is said to have undertaken a campaign which 
would have extended his empire over all Hindustan, from the 
Punjab to Bengal, and from the slopes of the Himalayas to the 
Vindhya mountains. But he was addicted to hunting, and he went 
with his two wives to the Himilaya mountains ; but his life there 
is filled with mythical details which may be passed ove**. Wh'.Ie 
the five princes were still children, Pandu, forgetting the curse of 
the sage whom he had killed in the fom of a deer, ventured one 
day to embrace his wife Mi.dri, and died in her arms. She and 
Kunti then had a dispute for the honour of becoming a sati (suttee) 
which ended with M&dri burning herself with her husband’s corpse.^ 

Pandu or Prana — A son of Dhatri and Ayati, who was 


* Indian Epio Poetry, p. 92. 


tibid. 


:ibid. 
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married Pundarika, and was the ancestor of Usaqas the 
preceptor c^f the Daityas. 

Pa&ini — “ The greatest known grammarian of ancient India, 
whuse work on the Sanskrit language has up to the present day 
remained the standard of Sanskrit grartmar. Its merits are so 
great, that Panini was ranked among the Rishis, or inspired seer^ 
and at a later period of Sanskrit literature, was supposed to have 
received the fundamental rules of his work from the god Siva 
himself. Of the personal history of Pinini nothing positive is 
known, except that he was a native of the village Salaturn, 
situated north-west of Attock, on the Indus — whence he is also 
sumamed Salaturiya — and that his mother was called D&kshi, 
wherefore, on his mother’s side, he must have been a descendant 
of the celebrated family of Daksha. A tale-book, the Kathaia^ 
ritsagara (t. c., the ocean for the rivers of tales,) gives, indeed, 
some circumstantial account of the life and death of Pi^ini ; but 
its narrative is so absurd, and the work itself of so modern a date 
—it was written in Cashmere, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century — that no credit whatever can be attached to the facts 
related by it, or to the inferences which modern scholars have 
drawn from them. According to the views expressed by Gold- 
stiicker (Panini, hU place in Sanskrit Literature: London, 
1861,) it is probable that Panini lived before Sakyamuni, the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, whose death took place about 
543 B. c., but that a more definite date of the great grammarian 
has but little chance of ascertainment in the actual condition of 
Sanskrit philosophy. The grammar of Pipini consists of eight 
Adhyayas, or books, each book comprising four P&das, or chapters, 
and each chapter a number of Sfitras (q. v.,) or aphoristical rules. 
The latter amount in the whole to 3996 ; but three, perhaps four, 
of them did not originally belong to the work of P4nini. The 
arrangement of these rules differa Completely from what a European 
would expect in a gitunmatical work, for it is based on the 
principle of tracing linguistic phenomena^ and not concerned in 
the classification of the linguistic material, according to the 
so-called parts of speech. A chapter, for instance, treating of a 
prolongation of vowels, will deal with such a fact whenever it 
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occurBy be it in the fomation of basee, or in conjugatioD, 
declension, composition, &c. The rules of conjugation, declension, 
Ac., are, for the same reason, not to be met with in the saine 
chapter or in the same order in which European grammars wonld 
teach them ; nor would any single book or chapter, howerer 
apparently more systematically arranged — from a European point 
of view-— such as the chapters on affixes or composition, suffice by 
itself to convey the full linguistic material concenied in it, apart 
from the rest of the work. In a general manner, Fdnini’s work 
may therefore be called a natural history of the Sanskrit language, 
in the sense that it has the strict tendency of giving an accurate 
•description of facts, instead of making such a description subser- 
vient to the theories according to which the linguistic material 
is usually distributed by European grammarians. Whatever 
objections may be raised against such an aiTangemcnt, the 
veiy fact of its differing from that in Our grammars makes it 
peculiarly instructive to the European student, as it accustoms his 
mind to survey language from another point of view than that 
usually presented to him, and as it must induce him, too, to 
luestion the soundness of many linguistic theories now looked 
ipon as axiomatic truths. As the method of P&nini requires in a 
student the power of combining many rules scattered all over the 
work, and of combining, also, many inferences to be drawn from 
these rules, it exercises, moreover, on the mind of the student an 
effect analogous to that which is supposed to be the peculiar 
advantage of the study of mathematics. The rules of FAnini were 
criticised and completed by Kityiyana, who, according to all 
probability, was the teacher, and therefore the contemporary of 
Fatanjali ; and he, in his turn, was criticised by Fatanjali, (q. v.,) 
who sides frequently with Fanini. These three aulliors are the 
canonical triad of the grammarians of India ; and their works arc, 
in truth, so remarkable in their own department, that they exceed 
in literary merit nearly all, if not all, grammatical productions of 
other nations, so far as tlie two classes arc comparable. The rules 
of Fanini were commented on by many authors. The best existing 
commentary on them is that called the Kasikavrittij by V&mana 
Jay&ditya, which follows these rules in their original order. At 
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a later period, attempts were made to arraDge the rules of Pinini 
in a mauuer which approaches more to the European method ; the 
chief work of this category is the SiddMnia Kaumui\^ by Bhat^ji- 
dikshita. Panini mentions, in his Sutras, seycral grammai'ians 
who preceded him, amongst others, Sakatayana. Manuscripts of 
a grammar ascribed to a grammarian of this name exist in th^ 
Library of the India OlBce in London, and in the Library of the 
Board of flxamiuers at Madras. On the ground of a few pages 
only of the latter an attempt has been ^ery recently made to 
prove that this grammar is the one referred to by P4iiini, and 
therefore older than the work of the latter. But the facts adduced 
in proof of this hypothesis are so ludicrously weak, and the 
reasoning upon them so feeble and inconclusive, whereas the 
evidence in favour of the comparatively recent date of this work 
is so strong, that no value whatever can be attached to this hasty 
hypothesis. For the present, therefore, Panini's work still remains 
the oldest existing grammatical work of India, jind probably of 
the human race. The Sutras of P4^ini with a modern commentary 
by two native pandits, and with extracts from the Varttikas of 
K4tyayana and the Mahabhashya of Pataujali, were edited at 
Calcutta in 1 809. This edition, together with the modern com- 
mentary, but with garbled extracts from the extracts mentioned, 
was re-printed at Bonn in 1839-1840 by Dr. 0. Bochtlingk, who 
added to it remarks of his own and some indices. For tha 
literature connected with Panini, see Colebrooke’s preface to his 
Grammar of the Sanskrit Language (Calc. 1805,) and Gold- 
Btiicker’s Pdninij &c., as mentioned above.”— CAflwiers’ Ency^ 
clopadiaf Vlly 231. 

PftXmsigftri — A teacher of the Rig Veda, who was previously 
a pupil of Bashk41i. 

Papa— The name of one of the Narakas. 

Para— The sou of Auga, a descendant of Anu ; also a son of 
Frithusena, a descendant of Hastin ; and of Samara, in the same 
line. 

Para or Para**A river in Malwa, the Pirvati. 
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Para — Supreme, infinite ; and Pii'a, the farther bank or limit, 
the point that is to be attained bj crossing a river or sea, or 
figuratively the world or existence. Vishi^n, then, is F&ra, that 
which nbthing surpasses ; and P&ra, the end or object of existence ; 
he is Ap&ra pira, the fai'thest bound of that which is illimitable, 
or space and time : he is Fai'am parabhyah, above or beyond the 
highest being, beyond or superior to all the elements : he is 
Faramartha I'upi, or identical with final truth, or knowledge of 
soul : he is Biiihmit pira, the object or essence of spiritual wisdom, 
Farapirabhuta is said to imply the farther limit (Fara) of rudi- 
mental matter. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu Purina, 113. 

Paradaa — See Pahlavas. 

PamiiailU*-*A measure of tim^ equal to one Anu. 

Param— The duration of Brahmi’s life, consisting of a hundred 
of his years. 

Paramatma-— A name of Vishnu, meaning ‘ supreme spirit.’ 

Parameslltliill— The son of Indrayumna, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

Paramikduk-'A son of Anu. 

ParaE — The heavenly one, in Tamil. It corrasponds with 
Brahm, or Para Brahm of the Upanishads. In tlio South there 
has been a controversy whether Vishnu or Siva is Faran, or the 
supreme Being. 

Pararddham — l', Half of the duration of Brahma’s life ; 2, 
That number which occurs in the eighteenth place of figures, 
enumerated according to the rule of decimal notation. 

Paras— A class of deities, consisting of twelve, to appear io the 
ninth Manwantara. 

Parasara— A great sage, the son of Sakti, and grandson of 
Vasishtha. In order to avenge the death of his father, who had 
been devoured by a B&kshas, he commenced a sacrifice to effect 
the destruction of all the Bakshasas, but was dissuaded from it by 
his grandsirc ; who showed him that his father’s death was the 
work of destiny. Pulasfya taught him the Vishnu Puraua, which 
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he related to Maitare^a» to couTey the truths that the world was 
produced from Vishnu ; that it exists in him ; that he is the cause 
of its coutinuauce aud cessation ; that he is the world. Par^sara 
was also the VyAsa of the twenty-sixth Dwipara, and a teacher of 
a branch of the Rig Veda, and of the S&ma Veda. 

Buchanan has noticed the incompatibility of Pardsara’s genealog]^ 
with his being, as it is Stated, cotemporary with S^ntanu, king of 
Hastiu^pur, that prince being the 44th in descent from Atri, who 
is cotemporary with Vasishtha, wlio again is but three generations 
anterior toParasara ; he supposes therefore that many generations 
in the line of Vasishtha must have been omitted. It is not 
necessary, however, to attempt to reconcile these incongruities, for 
the coetaucous existence of Atri and Vasishtha is less chrouo' ogical 
Uiaii mythological, or perhaps, as they are both enumerated 
amoug&t the stars of the great bear, astronomical ; it extends 
throughout the Maiiwantara ; their iminediate successors, who 
hold a sacred character, enjoy a like longevity, and are similarly 
cotemporary, at any period, with their ancestry aud posterity ; if 
wc consider them as mere mortals we must suppose that Parasara 
preceded the great war by three geuerations, Krishna Dwaipayana 
Vyiisa, his sou, belug the father of Dhritaraehtra, Pandu, and 
Vidura, by the widows of Vichitravii*ya. Vyasa was, however, 
cotemporary with his grandson and their descendants, agreeably to 
tlic above system of saintly immortality. Mr. Bentley places 
Parasara, about 575, b. c., (Hindu Astronomy) ; Buchanan, about 
1300, B.C., (Genealogies of the Hindus) ; and Wilford, 1391, b.c., 
(As. Res. IX, -87) ; Wilson’s Works, III, 123. 

2, A sccoud Parasara is the author of a celebrated code of Jaws ; 
he is mentioned by Yajnavalka in his standard work, aud often 
quoted by the comrncutai'ics ; 3, There is a third of the same name 
the reputed author of a Tantra ; and, 4, A fourth, the author of 
an astronomical work. 

Parasikas— The people of Pars, or Persians. 

Parasarama or Rama— of the axe (Parusa). See R&ma. 

Paravata3-^A class of deities of the Second Manwantara. 
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Paravriy — An ontcaBt mentiooed in the Big Veda who waa 
blind and lame, but restored to sight and the power of walking by 
the Afyins. O. S. V, 246. 

ParaTxit — A prince, the son of RukmakaYacha, and father ef 
Jy&magha. 

Paryata tree— A celestial tree, produced at the churning of 
the ocean, from the whirlpool of the deep, the delight of the 
Djmphs of heayen, perfuming the world with its blossoms. 
Krishna, at tha desire of his wife Satyabhdma carried off this tree 
from the gardens of Ind'ra. Sachi excited Indra to prevent its 
removal. A conflict ensued betweeu the gods and Krishna, which 
is narrated at great length in the Hari V., and with some 
variations in the Vishnu Pui'&na. Krishna was victorious, and 
took the tree to Dwdraka where it was planted in Satyabhiima's 
garden. When Krishna abandoned his mortal body the tree 
proceeded to heaven again along with the Sudharman palace. 

Pariksllit — The son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Ai;juDa. 
After tbe destruction of the Kurus the child (Parikshit) was 
killed in the womb of his mother Uttar4, by the magic Brahm& 
weapon hurled by Aswatth4man, but restored to life again by 
Krishna. When the P4ndava princes determined to renounce the 
world and retire into the forest, the Rijah Yudhishthira gave the 
Bd.j of Hastin4pur to Parikshit. The commencement of the Kali 
age is placed at the beginning of the reign of Parikshit, though 
according to the usual notions it commenced from the death of 
Krishna. The Vyisa who arranged or compiled the Pur&nas 
flourished during the reign of Parikshit. The prince himself died 
of the bite of a snake, according to the Maha Bh^rata, and it is 
sard the Bhfigavata Purina was related to him between the bite and 
its fatal effect The king had incurred the imprecation of a hermit 
by which he 'was sentenced to die of the bite of a venomous snake, 
at the expiration of seven days ; and in preparation for this event, 
he repaired to the banks of the Ganges ; thither also went the 
gods and sages to witness his death. Amongst the latter was 
Suka the son of Vyasa ; and it was in reply to Parikshit's question 
what should a man do who is about to die” that he narrated the 
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Bh4gavata, as he had heard it from Yyisa ; believing that nothing 
secures fiDal happiness so certainly as to die while the thoughts are 
wholly engrossed by Vishnu. V. P. 

Parinaniill — That which may be modified, one of the defini- 
tions of Pradhana, q. v. 

Paripatra — l, A range of mountains the northern portion of 
the Viudhya chaiu ; 2, A prince, the son of Ahinagu, a descendant 
of Kusa. 

Pariplaya--A prince, the sou of Sukhibala, or Sukhinala, of 
the race of Puru. 

Pariyatra--A mountain range, to the west of Meru, called in 
the Vishnu Purana the limitative mountains in the west. It is 
said in Wilson’s notes to be the same as Pari|Atra, tlio northern 
and western portion of the Viudhya. 

Parivatsara — One of the five Cyclic years, or Tugas, q. v. 

Parjanya— ‘The thundering raia god. There are several hymns 
in th€ Rig Vedu which celebrate Parjanya, as the procreative and 
stimulating fructilier. ** The winds blow, the lightnings fall, the 
plants shoot up ; the heaven fructifies ; food is produced for all 
created thiugs, when Parjauya, thundering, replenishes the earth 
with moisture.” Parjanya forms the subject of two papers by 
Dr. G. fiiihler, coutaiuing a comparison of Parjanya with the 
Lithuanian god Perkunas, the god of thunder. Dr. Biililer holds 
Parjanya to have been decidedly distinct from Indra. “ Taking a 
review of the whole, we fiud that Parjanya is a god who presides 
over the lightning, the thunder, the rain, aud the procreation of 
plants and living creatures. But it is by no means clear whether 
he is originally a god of the rain or a god of the thunder.” He 
inclines, however, to think that from the etymology of his name, and 
the analogy between him aud Perkunas, he was originally the 
thunder god. In his German essay, his conclusion is that Parjanya 
is ** the god of thunderstorms and rain, the generator and nourisher 
of plants and living creatures.” — JUuir, 0, 8, T., V, 142. 

Parjanya is also represented as the brother of Aditi, and husband 
of Frithivi, the Earth. He is also described as the father of Soma, 
and the protector of the Soma plant. 
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2, A Lokap^la, the regent of the north and king of clouds ; 4, 
The wife of Marich^ whose son became a Lokapdia. 

Parna — One of the fifteen teachers of the White Yajush. 

Panwanatha— The twenty-third of the Tirthaukaras, or 
deified saints of the Jaiuas in the present era. He and Mnhavira, 
the twenty-fourth, are regarded with the greatest veneration 
throughout Hindustan. At Belupura, near Benares, there is a 
temple honoured as the birth-place of P&raswauatha. 

Parvana Sraddhas— Ancestral oblations, or the worship of 
progenitors, at certaiu lunar periods. 

Parvas — Days of {)eriodicaL impurity when a wise man must 
desist from the study of the Vedas. 

Parvasa — Called also Sarvagas- the sou of Paurnamasa, and 
brother of Kasyapa. 

Parvasi — The wife of Parvasa, and mother of Yajnavkma and 
Kasyata, who were both founders of Gotras or families. 

Parvati' — The daughter of Himalaya and spouse of Mahadeva. 
Her name was changed to Durga (q. v.) ; she is also called Devf, 
Uma, &c. Dr. Muir quotes various passages to show the dignity 
to which this goddess has eventually been elevated in the estima- 
tion of her worshippers ; and that she has now attained a far 
higher rank in the Indian pantheon than was originally enjojTd by 
the daughter of Daksha aud Himavat. O. S. T., IV, 372. 

Parvatiyaa — A designation of many of the aboriginal tribes 
of India, meaning ^Mwellers in mountains,^' from Parrati, a 
mountain. 

Pasupati— A name of Siva. There is a treatise on the 
Pttsupata worship, or worship of Siva by Pasupati. 

Pasupati— One of the eight Rudras, the one who has the place 
of fire. 

Pasuyajna— Ofie of the five great sacrificial ceremonies ; the 
sacrifice of a horse or animal. See Aswamedha. 

Patala — The lowest of the seven regions in the interior of tlie 
earth, extending downwards ten thousand yojanas. These seven 
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fire Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahitala. Sdtala, and 
Pdtdla. Their soil is severally white, black, purple, yellow, tacdy, 
stony, aud of gold. They are embellished with magnificent 
palaces, in which dwell numerous Dinavas, Daityas, Vaksbas, 
and great snake gods. The Miiiii N&i'ada, after his return from 
those regions to the skies, declared amongst the celestials that 
Pdtdla was much moi-e delightful than Indra’s heaven. * What 
exclaimed the sage, * can be compared to Patfi^ where the Ndgas 
are decorated with brilliant and beautiful and pleasure-shedding 
jewels aud who will not delight in P&t^la where the lovely 
daughters of the Daityas and Danavas wander about, fascinating 
even the most austere ; where the rays of the sun diffuse light, and 
not heat, by day ; and where the moon shines by night for iliumina- 
tion, not for cold ; where the sons of Danu, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of delicious viands and strong wines, know not how the time 
passes ? There are beautiful groves and streams and lakes where 
the lotus blows ; and the skies nre resonant with Koil’s song. 
Splendid ornaments, fragrant perfumes, rich unguents, the blended 
music of the lute and pipe and tabor ; these and many other enjoy* 
ments are the common portion of the Danavas, Daityas, and snake- 
gods, who inhabit the regions of Pat^ln. 

Below the seven Pdt^las is the form of Vishnu, from the quality 
of darkness, which is called Sesha. Vishnu Purina, p. 205^ 

Patala, Patanga-^Thp names of two of the seven suns into 
V|hich the solar rays dilate at the great Pralaya, when Vishnu 
assumes the character of Rudra the destroyer, and descends to re- 
unite all his creatures with himself. 

Pataliputra or Palibothra— The metropolis of Magadha. 

Pathya — A teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Patumat^One of the Andhra kings of Magadha, the son of 
Meghaswati. 

Patumitra — One of the kings of Mekali, a country in the 
Narbada. Vishnu Purina, p. 479. 

Paulomi— The wife of Brigbu, f descendant of the daughters 
of Daksha. 
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PaulomU^ Distinguished Danavas ; powerful, ferocious and 
cruel* The Vishnu Purina states that Puloma, who was marned 
to Kasyapa, bore him thirty thousand of them. 

Paundraka ~A Vasudeva, who assumed tho insignia and style 
of Krishna, and' was supported by his friend and ally the king of 
K&si. Krishi>a marched against them and destroyed them both. 
The son of the king of K4si then sent a magical being against 
Krishna ; but the discus, Sudarsana, speedily destroyed it, with the 
army of Kasi, and the demi-gods attendant upon Siva : the discus 
afterwards set on fire the city of Benares consuming it and ita 

inhabitants. In this legend, says Professor Wilson, we have a 

/ 

contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva intimated, as, 
besides the assistance given by the latter to Fauudraka, Benares 
has been from all time, as it is at present, the high place of the 
Saiva worship. 

PaundraB — The inhabitants of Puudra, a western province of 
Bengal. 

PauraB-- A race of kings whose dynasty continued three hun- 
dred years. Vishnu Pui-doa, p. 477. 

Purayas — Descendants of Puru. 

Pauravi — A title, attached to the second Rohini, wife of 
Vasudeva, to distinguish her from the first, the mother of Balar^ma. 

Panmamasa — The son of Marichi and'Sambhuti. 

PaurnamaBi — The day of full moon one of the seasons when 
gifta are meritorious. 

PaUBlia*-The name of one of the lunar mouths, correspODding 
to December. 

PaUBhinji — A teacher of tiie Sama Veda. 

PaVaka, .Payamana — Two of the brilliant sous of Agni. 
According to the Vayu Purana Pauvamiua is the fire produced by 
friction, or Nirmathaya ; and Pavaka is electric or Vaidyata fire. 
The Bhigavata makes these two fires the sons of Antarddhina. 
When dominion over difierent provinces of creation was assigned 
to different beings. Pavaka was made chief of tFie VAsiis. 
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Pavitras— One of the Are classes of deities of the fourteenth 
Manwantara. 

Payoshni — A river which the Tishnu Puiina says rises ft'Oin 
the Riksha mountaius ; but the V^yu and Kurma bring it from 
tlic Vindhya range. There are several indications of its position 
in the Mahabharata, but none very precise. Its source ap|)ears to, 
be near that of the Krishua ; it flows near the beginning of the 
Dandaka forest, which should place it rather near to the sources 
of the Godaveri ; it passes through Vidarbha or Berar, and 
Yudhihhtliira having bathed in it, comes to the Vaidurya mouutaib 
and the Narbuda river. These circumstances make it likely that 
the Fay ill Gung^ is the river in question. 

Phalguna — A lunar mouth correspoudiug nearly to January. 

Pindaraka — A Tirtha. A village in Guzerat, still held in 
reverence from the following legend connected with it. The three 
sages Viswamitra, Kanwa, and Narada were here observed by 
some boys who determined to play a trick upon them. They 
accordingly took a boy named Samba, and having dressed him us 
a damsel, conducted him to the sages, and with deep respect 
enquired, what child will this female, the wife of Babbra, who is 
anxious to have a son give birth to. The sages, knowing what 
was done, replied, ** She will bring forth a club that shall crush 
the whole of the Yadava race.*’ The boys related all that had 
occurred to Ugrasena ; and as foretold a club was produced from 
the belly of Skmba. Ugrasena had the club which w.m of iron, 
ground to dust, au.d throii^n into the sea ; but tho particles of dust 
there became rushes ; one part, which could not be broken, was 
swallowed by a fish ; the fish was caught, the iron spike was 
extracted from its belly, and was taken by a hunter named Jar&. 
This hunter afterwards shot Krishna with an arrow tipped with 
the iron spike. So was it determined by fate* V. P. 

Pindai— Balls of food, ofiered at SrAddas. They are made of 
boiled rice, sesamum seeds, honey and butter ; various kinds of 
fruit of pulse, and of grain, water, frankincense, sugar and milk, 
are also mixed up in them nt times ; the size difTeri from that of a 
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fowl’s egg to that of a cocoanut ; but the Pinda is usually of si^ch- 
a magnitude as to be conveniently held in the hand. 

Fingala — One of the eleven Rudras, according to the enumer- 
ation in the Matsya PuriLna. 

Pipal Tree — Ficus religiosn : the one in Vipula mountain, on 
the west of Meru, is said in tho Vishnu Purhna to spread over 
eleven hundred yojands. 

Pippala — The name of one portion of Jambu-dwfpa, according 
to tho Mahabh^rata ; the other portion is called Sdsa ; the two 
are reflected in the lunar orb as in a mirror. 

Pippalada — A disciple of Devadarsa and teacher of Uio 
Atharva Veda. 

Pipm— 'One of the demons of drought, represented in the 
Rig Veda as one of the malevolent powers in the atmosphere, to 
encounter whom. ludra marches forth accompanied by the Maruts, 
and sometimes attended by Vishnu. The dreadful battles which 
are described are evidently personifications of the storms which 
occur at the bursting of the monsoons in India. 

Pisacha — A daughter of Duksha, and wife of Kasyapa. 

Pisacha Marriage — A marriage in which a damsel is neither 
purchased, nor seduced, nor carried away captive, but simply 
taken at n disadvantage ; an outrage, says Mr. Wheeler, ** far 
more likely to bo. committed amongst a peaceful community than 
amongst a race of chivalrous warriors, like the Kshutriyas." If 
a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, without being 
able to furnish a satisfactory reason for her maternity, she would 
naturally plead that she hud been victimised by a Pis^chn ; and 
probably from tills circumstance the term came to be applied to 
all cases in -which a damsel had been taken at a disadvantage by a 
mortal lover.” In modern times the belief is still common in the 
rural districts of India that such events occur. 

Pisachas — Evil spirits or demons, supposed to haunt the earth 
and inhabit trees and forests. The term is constantly applied to 
the wild mountain tribea. the aborigines. One of the b/inns of 
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the Rig Veda calls upon Indra to destroy the tawny coloured 
fearfully roaring Pisdchas, and to annihilate the Bdkshasas. 

Pisachika — A river that has its rise on the Biksha mountains. 

Pithastanas — Fifty-one places where, according to the 
Tantras. the limbs of Sati fell, when scattered by her husband Siva, 
as he bore her dead body about, and tore it to pieces, after ^ 
she had put an end to her existence at Daksba's sacridce. This 
part of the legend seems to be an addition to the original fable, 
and bears some analogy to the Egyptian fable of Isis and 
Osiris. At the Fiiha st^nas of Jiv&l&kmukhi, Vindhyav&sini, 
K^lighat, and others, temples are erected to the different forms of 
Devi or Sati, not to the phallic emblem of Siva, which if present, 
is there as an accessory and embellishment, not as a principal, and 
the chief object of worship is a figure of the goddess ; a circum- 
stance iu which there is an essential difference between the temples 
of Durga and Rbrines of Osiris.— Wilson's Notes to Vishnu 
Purdna. 

Pitri'loka — One of the seven spheres above the earth, the 
heaven of Pitris and Brahmans. 

Pitris — Progenitors ; born from the side of Brahm& ; they are 
also called the sous of Angiras. In the divisions of the celestial 
sphere the path of tho Pitris is said in the Vishnu Purina to be 
in the north of Agastya, and south of the line of the Goat ; 
exterior to the Vaiswinara path. The Pitris derive satisfaction 
from ancestral offerings in the day of the new moon. A Srddda 
at certain seasons will content them for a thousand years.^ The 
songs of the Pitris are said to confer purity of heart, integrity of 
wealth, prosperous seasons, perfect rites, and devout faith ; all 
that men can desira. The various descriptions of food, &c., that 
should be offered to deceased ancestors^ are mentioned in the 
Vishnu Pui'dna. 

Pitrayi^na — Obsequial rites ; or libations to the manes ; one 
of the great obligations or sacrifices. 

Pivari — The wife of Vedasiras ; they bad many children, who 
constituted the family, or Brahmanical tribe of Bhirgavas, sons of 
Bhrigu. 
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Piyadasiy or Fijradasano — Au lodiau king identified both 
by Dame and ciVcumBtanceB, with Asdka. There are mauy iudcrip- 
tions on columns and rocks, by a Buddhist prince, in an ancient 
fcvm of letter and the Pili language, found in India ; and mauy 
of these are attributed to Asoka. Their purport agrees with his 
character, and their wide diffusion with the traditionaiy report of 
the number of his monuments. His date is near that of Antiochus 
the Great. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu Purina, p. 470. 

Plaksha — One of the seven Dwipas, or great insular continents ; 
suiTounded with a sea of Cugar cane juice orlkshu ; the king was 
named Midhatithe ; the Dwipa was divided amongst his seven 
sons, and each division was named after the prince to whom it was 
subject. The several kingdoms were bounded by as many ranges 
of mountains, in which the sinless inhabitants ever dwell, along 
with celestial spirits and gods ; in them are many holy places ; 
and the people there live for a long period, exempt from care and 
pain, and enjoying uninterrupted felicity. There are also in the 
seven divisions of Plaksha seven rivers flowing to the sea, whose 
names alone are sufficient to take away sin ; the people who drink 
of their waters aVe always contented and happy ; and there is 
neither decrease nor increase amongst them. Vishnu Purina, 
p. 197. 

Pongal, Of SaAkranti — The PongSl is the greatest of the 
unsectarian festivals of the Hindus, it is celebrated at their 
astronomical new year when the sun enters Capricorn about the 
11th of January ; and lasts three days ; during which the Hindus 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compliments, something in 
the same manner as the Europeans do on the first day of the year. 
The feast of the. Pongal is a season of rejoicing for two special 
reasons. The first is, that the month of Magha, t. e., December 
— January, every day in which is unlucky, is now over ; and the 
other, that itis succeeded by a month, each day of which is lucky. 

For the purpose of averting the evil effect of the baleful month 
of Magha, about four o’clock in the morning, a sort of Sannylsls, 
t. e., penitents, go from door to door df every bourse, beating on a 
plate of iron or copper, which produces a piercing sound. All 
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who sleep, being thus roused, are counselled to take wise precau- 
tions, and to giiai'd sgaiiist the evil presages of the month, by 
expiatory offerings, ond sarrificeb to Siva, who presides over it. 
With this view, every morning, the women scour a space of about 
two feet square before the door of the house, upon which they 
draw several white lines with flowers ; and upou these they place 
several little balls of cow-dung, sticking in each a citron blossom. 
These little balls are probably designed to represent Vighnesvara, 
the remover of obstacles, whom they desire to propitiate with the 
flower. Each day these little lumps of eow-daug, Avilh their 
flower^*, are picked up and preserved in a private place, till the 
last day of the month Mnglm ; and Avhen that comes, the women, 
who ai*e alone charged with this ceremony, put tho whole in a 
bosket, and march from the house, Avith musical instruments before 
them, clapping their hands, till they reach some waste place whei'e 
they dispose of the relics. 

Then, with the first day of the new month begins tho festival, 
tho first day of which is culled Bhogi Pongal, i. e , Indru's Pongill, 
and it is kept by inviting the near relations to an entertainment, 
Avhich passes off witli hilarity and mirth. 

The second day is called Surya Pongiil, i. c. Pongal of ‘the sun, 
because it is set apart in honour of the sun. Married women, after 
purifying themselves by bathing, which they perform by pluugiirg 
into the water without taking off their clothes, aud coming out all 
wet, set about boiling rice with milk, in the open air, and not 
under any cover ; and when it begins to simmer, they make a loud 
cry, all at once, repeating the Avords : Pongal, Pongal ! The 
vessel is then lifted off the fire, and set before the idol of Vighnes- 
vara, which is placed close by, and after having been offered to the 
imago, part of ilio rico is given to the cow ; and the reniniiidcT 
distributed among the people. 

This is tho groat day of visits among tlve Hiudus. Tho saluta- 
tion begins with tho question, ‘‘has the milk boiled to which tho 
answer is, '^it has boiled;” and from this the festival takes its 
name **Pongar i. e. “boiling*” 

The third day is called the PongSl of cows. On it they mix in 
a great vessel filled with water, some sufiVon, cotton seeds, and 
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leaves of the Margosa tree ; and then going several times round all 
the cows aud oxen belonging to the house, they springle tliem with 
the water, as they turn to die four cardinal points ; and make the 
Sdshtiinga, or prostration of die eight members, before them four 
times. This ceremony is performed by the men only. Next the 
cows are all dressed out, their horns being painted with various 
colours, and garlands of flowers and foliage put round their necks 
.*iiid over their backs. They likewise add strings of cocoauuts 
and other fruits, which are soon shaken off by the brisk motion of 
the animals, which these trappings occasion, and arc picked up by 
children and others, who follow the cattle on purpose, and greedily 
eat what they gather, as something sacred. The cattlo then, being 
driven in herds through the villages, and made to scamper about 
from side to side by the jarring noise of many sounding instru- 
ments, are, during the remainder of the day, allowed to feed at 
large without a keeper ; and whatever trespasses they commit are 
suffered to pass without notice or restraint. 

At the conclusion of the festival they take the idols from the 
temples, and cariy them in pomp to the place where the cattle 
have been again collected. The girls of plearure, named Devada- 
sis, who are found at all ceremonies, are also not wanting here. 
Abbe Dubois. 

Prabha — The daughter of SwarbhfLna, and wife of Namiichi ; 
according to the Matsya Puruua she was the wife of the sun, by 
whom he had Prabhata ; according to the Bhagavata she was the 
wife of Kalpa, who. had by herPmtdb, (dawn) Madhyadina, (noon) 
and Sdya, (evening.) 

Prabhakara — A Rishi of the house of Atri, who married the 
ten daughters of Raudr&swi , ' descendant of Puru. 

Prabhasa— (Light.) l. One of the deities called Vdsus, because 
they are always present in light, or luminous irradiation ; 2, A 
place of pilgrimage in the wett of India on the coast of Guzerat, 
near the temple of Sdmanath, and town of Puttan Sdmanath. In 
the Mah&bh&rata it is placed near Dw&raka. It was visited by 
Aijuna, and afterwards by Balai4ma during the great war. Before 
the destruction of Dwdraka Krishna issued a proclamation that all 
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the people of the' city should go to the sea-shore at Frabhlsa aud 
pay their devotions to the deity of Dw&roka. 

Prabhata— A son of Yivaswa^ the Sun, by his vrife Frabhi. 

PracbetaB-~l» A deity who presides over the tongue ; 2, A son 
of Diiryaman, a descendant of Druhya ; 3, 

Prachetasas—The ten eons of Prichinaverhis, who, iustructed 
by their tather, plunged into the depths of the ocean, and with 
minds wholly devoted to N^rdyaua, the sovereign of the universe, 
were engrossed by religious austerity for ten thousand years : on 
which, Vishnu, being pleased with them, appeared to them amidst 
the waters, of the complexion of the full-blown lotus leaf. Behold- 
ing him mounted on the king of birds, Garuda, the Pi-achet^sas 
bowed down their heads in devout homage ; when Vishnu paid to 
them, “ Receive the boon you have desired ; for I, the giver of 
good, am content with you, aud am present/’ The Prachet&sas 
replied to him with reverence, and told him that the cause of their 
devotions was the command of their fatlier to effect the muUiplica- 
tiou of mankind. The god, having accordingly granted to them 
the object of their prayers, disappeared, and they came up from 
the water. 

The PrachetAsas took to wife M^rishi (q. v.) and from her was 
boru the eminent patriarch Daksha, who had in a former life been 
born as a son of Brahini. Vishnu Pur&na. 

Praebinaverhis — Tiic eldest of the six sous of Havii-dhina ; he 
was a great prince and patriarch by whom mankind was multiplied 
aficr the death of Havirdlmna ; he was Called Prachiuaverh is from 
his placing upon the earth the sacred grass, pointing to the east. 
He married Snvarna, the daughter of the Ocean, who was the 
mother of teu sous, styled Prachetasas, who were in the sea for ten 
thbusuud years. A^i&linu Pur^iiia. 

Prachinvat— A lU'ince, the sou of Jauamejaya, aud grandson of 
Puru. 

Pradarsanas — A class of deities of the third Maiiwautara. 

Pradhana — Primary or crude matter ; a form of Vishnu ; it ia 
also designated Prakriti, Nature i it comprehends both causes And 
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effects ; it is -durable, edf-sustemed, undecajing ; the mother of 
the world ; without beginniug ; and tliat into which all 'that is 
produced is resolved. Pr&dhdna, when unmodified, is according to 
the Sankhyasand Faur^iii^s, nothing more than the three qualities 
in equilibrio, or goodness, foulness, and darkness neutralising each 
other. Sankhja Earika, p. 52. 

Pradhanatma — A name of Vishnu, meaning, one with crude 
nature, or Viawabhiyana. 

Pradosha — A son of Kalpn, and DosliA. Pradosha had two 
brothers Nisitha and Vyushta ; the three names mean the begin- 
ning, middle and end of night. 

Fradyotl^A king of Magadha, son of the minister Simika, 
who having killed his sovereign placed bis sou Pradyota on the 
throne ; the dynasty lasted one hundred and thirty-eight years. 

Prad7llQllia*-The son of Krishna and Bukmini — the incarnate 
Indian Cupid. He is called iu the South Manmatha (the con- 
founder of the mind) and in the Korth of India, K4ma (Desire.) 
He is .said to be the mental sou of Vishnu, and to have become 
incarnate in Pradyumna, the first born of the 108,090 sous of 
Krishna. His history is thus related iu the Vishnu Pui'&na. 

“ When Pradyumna was but six days old, he was stolen from 
the lying-in chamber by Sambara. terrible as death ; for the demon 
foreknew that Pradyumna, if he lived, would be his destroyer. 
Taking away the boy, Sambara cast him into the ocean, swarming 
with monsters, into a whirlpool of roaring waves, the haunt of the 
huge creatures of the deep. A large fish swallowed the child, but 
he. died not, aud was born anew from its belly : for that fish, with 
others, was caught by the fishermen, and delivered by them to the 
great Asura Sambara. His wife Miyidevi, the mistress of his 
household, superiu tended the operatious of the cooks, and saw, 
when the fish was cut open, a beautiful child, looking like a new 
shoot of the blighted tree of love. Whilst wondering who this 
should be, aud how he could have got into the belly of the fish, 
N^rada came to satisfy her curiosity, and said to tlie graceful 
dame, **This is the sou of him by whom the whole world is 
created aud destroyed, tlie sou of Vishnu, who was stolen by 
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Sambara from the IjiDg-in chamber, and tossed hy him into the 
8ea» where he was swallowed by the fish. He is now in thy power ; 
do thou, beautiful woman, tenderly roar this jewel of mankind.” 
Thus counselled by Narada, Mayddevi took charge of the boy, and 
carefully reared him from childhood, being fascinated by the 
beauty of his person. Her affection became still more impassioned 
when he was decorated with the bloom of adolescence. The grace- 
fully moving Miiyavatf then, fixing her heart and eyes upon the 
light-minded Pradyuiniia, gave him, whom she regarded as her- 
self, all her )nagic (and illusive) powers. 

Observing these marks of passionate affection, the son of 
Krishna said to the lotus-eyed Mdyadevi, “ Why do you indulge 
ill feelings so unbecoming the character of a mother ?” To which 
she replied, ** Thou art not a son of mine ; thou art the son of 
Ylshnii, whom Kala Sambara carried away, and threw into the 
sea : thou wast swallowed by a fish, but wast rescued by me from 
its belly. Tliy fond mother, 0 beloved, is still weeping for thee.” 
When the valiant Pradyumna heard this he was filled with wrath, 
and defied Sambara to battle. In the conflict that ensued, the 
son of Madhava slew the whole host of Sambara. Seven times 
he foiled the delusions of the enchanter, and making himself 
master of the eighth, turned it against Sambara, and killed him. 
By the same faculty he ascended into the air, and proceeded to his 
father’s house, where ho alighted, along with M^y&vati, iu the 
inner apartments. When the women beheld Pradyumna, they 
thought it was Krishna liimself. Rukinini, her eyes dimmed witli 
fears, spoke tenderly to liim, and said, ‘‘Happy is she who lias a 
son like this, in the bloom of youth. Such would be the age of my 
son Pradyumna, if he was alive. Who is the fortunate mother 
adorned by thee ? and yet from tliy appearance, and from the 
affection I feel for thee, thou art assuredly the son of Hari.” 

At this moment Krishna accompanied by Narada, arrived ; and 
the latter said to the delighted Rukmini, “ This is thine own son, 
who has come hither after killing 8ambai*a, by whom, when an 
infant, he w'as stolen from the lying-in chamber. This is the 
virtuous. Mayivatl, his wife, and not the wife of Sambara. Hear 
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the reason. When Munmatha, the deity of love, had perished,* 
the goddess of beauty, desirous to secure his revival, assumed a 
delusive form, and by her charms fusciuated the demon Sambara, 
and exhibited herself to him iu various illusory enjoyments. This 
thy son is the descended Kama ; and this is the goddess Batf, his 
ivife. There is no occasion for any uncertainty : this is thy 
daugliter-iu-law.’* Then Bukmini was glad, tiud Ke6ava also ; 
the whole city resounded with exclamations of joy, and all the 
people of Dw^rakii were surprised at Rukinini's lecovering a son 
who had so long been lost. 

Pradyumna is represented as a man, with a crown on his head ; 
and his ears, neck, breast, arms, hands, feet, and the remaining 
part of his body, are adorned with various oruameuts of pearls, 
precious stones, gold and silver. On his shoulders ho wears a 
Bahupattai, t. c., a shoulder-girdle. In one of his hands ho holds 
a bow of sugar-cane, with a string of in^^ects ; and in the other au 
arrow, ready for discharge. On his back he carries a quiver, 
with five sorts of arrows, consisting of five kinds of flowers. Plis 
standard is a fish ; his vehicle, a parrot ; and the color of his body, 
yellow. Rati his wife, is represented as a female with long black 
hair, braided into a pigtail that reaches {o the ground. Like her 
husband, she wears also a crown, and is on the whole adorned and 
equipped similar to him. 

Prahlada — The son of Hiranyakasipu, a daitya, but from the 
influence of a prior existence, a worshipi)cr of Visliiiu. In tho 
war between the gods and demons, however, he takes part with his 
family, and is killed by the discus of Vishnu. He is again born 
of the same parents, and with the same name, and is then tho 
PrahUida who is the hero of the usual story, the pious son of an 
impious father, the latter of whom was destroyed by Vislinu iu the 
Narisinha or man-lion avatfira, and the former was raised to the 
rank of Indra for life, and finally united with \ishnu. Lhe V. P., 
contains a full account of the cruelties to w^hich Prahlada was 
subjected by his father in order to compel him to renounce the 

••When he wrs reduced to ftflhes by a fiery glance from Siya, in reaentment 
of hU inflaming him with passion for Uma 
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worship of Vishnu ; but all iu Yaiu ; he remains firm throughout. 
It is said in the Bhagavata that Hiranyakasipu at Jast asks his sou, 
why, If Vishnu is everywhere, he is not visible in a pillar in the 
hall where they are assembled. He then rises and strikes the 
column with his fist, on which Vishnu, in a form which is neither 
wholly a lion nor a man, issues from it, and a conflict ensues, which 
ends in Hiranyakasipu’s being torn to pieces. V. P., Book I, 
Chap. XX. — Wilton'i Notes. 

Prajani — A prince, the son ot Pransa, descendant of Nedishta. 

Prajapatis — Progenitors of mankind. The seven mind-born 
sons of Brahm^i, viz ; Brighu, Pulastya, Angiras, Marichi, Daksha, 
Atri, and Vasishta. Considerable variety prevails in this list ; 

but the variations are of the nature of additions made to an 
apparently original enumeration of but seven.” The names of 
Fulaka and Kratu, occur in some. The Vishnu Pur&na gives nine 
names. The Pddma Pur&na substitutes Kardama for Vasishtha. 
The Matsya agrees with Manu in adding Narada to the list. 
Others include Adhni'ma, and Ruchi, and Gautama. Altogether 
therefore we have seventeen instead of seven. The simple 
statement that the first prajapatis sprang from the mind or will of 
Brahrail, has not contented the depraved taste of the mystics ; and 
in some of the Purdnas they are derived from various parts of 
Brahmd’s body . — See WilsorCs Notes^ p. 50. 

Prajapati-yajna — Propagation of ofiPspring ; a recent addition 
to the five grei^t obligations of Manu. 

Prajapatyp — l, A particular sacrifico performed before 
appointing a daughter to raise issue in default of male heirs ; 2, 
A sort of peuance, eating once a day for three days iu the 
mornings, once in the night for three nights, subsisting three days 
on food given as alms, and fasting three days more. 

Prajna — A synonymn of Mahat. That by which the proper- 
ties of thills are known. 

Prakrita — Primary Creation : Elemental Dissolution : Nature. 
The general resolution of tlie elements into their primitive source. 
Pmkrita is generally translnfed Nature. See Pradhiua. 
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Prakriti — The goddess nature ; the female principle ; the 
passive agent in creation. Vishnu as Purusha, combines with 
Prakriti, and engenders creation. 

Pralaya — ** Dissolution.’* The .dissolution of all things is of 
four kinds : Naimittaka, occasional ; Frakrittika, elemental ; 
Atyautika, absolute ; Nitya, perpetual. 1, The first occurs when 
the sovereign of the world reclines in sleep ; 2, In the second the 
mundane egg resolves into the primary element from whence it 
was derived ; 3, Absolute non-existence of the world is the 
absorption of the sage through knowledge, into the supreme spint ; 
4, Perpetual destruction is the constant disappearance, day and 
night, of all that are born. Vishnu Purina. 

Professor Wilson states, the fii'st is called Naimittaka, ‘ occa- 
sional’ or * incidental,’ or Bi*ihmya, as occasioned by the intervals 
of Brahmd’s days ; the destruction of creatures, though not of the 
substance of the world, occurring during his night. The general 
resolution of the elements into their primitive source, or Prakriti, 
is the Pi-akritika destruction, and occurs at the end of Brahmi’s 
life. The third, the Absolute or final, is individual annihilation ; 
Mdksha ; exemption for ever from future existence. TheBhdga- 
vata here notices the fourth kind, Nitya, or constant dissolution ; 
explaining it to be the imperceptible change that all things suffer, 
in the various stages of growth and decay, life and death. The 
various conditions of beings subject to change are occasioned by 
that constant dissolution of life which is rapidly produced by the 
resistless stream of time, taking everything perpetually away.” 

Pramlocha — A celestial nymph. One of the Apsarasas, of 
the-Daivika, or divine class, of whom there are ten enumerated. 
It was Pramlocha, who interrupted the penance of Kdndu, and 
remained on earth with him for so many years. See Kdndu. 

Prainoda — Pleasure. A son of Brahmd. The virtues and 
vices are enumerated as the progeny of Brahmd. 

Prana — l, A measure of time equal to a respiration, six respi- 
rations make one vik^la ; 2, A son of Dh&tri and Ayati ; 3, One 
of the seven Riahis of the third Manwantai'e. 


59 
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Pranftyama — Suppression of breathing. It is peiformed by 
three modificatioDs of breathing : the first act is expiration, which 
is performed through the right nostril, whilst the left is closed 
with the fingers of the right hand : this is called Rechakas, the 
thumb is then placed upon the right nostril, and the fingers raised 
from the left, through which breath is inhaled ; this is called 
Puraka : in the third act both nostrils are closed, and breathing 
suspended ; this is Knmbhaka : and a succession of these operations 
is the practice of Pi-andyamn. 

Pransu — l, One of the ten sons of the Manu Yaiyaswata ; 2, 
The sou of Vntsapri. 

Prapti — One of the wives of Kansa. 

Prasada — (Favour) oue of the sons of Dharma. 

Prasana-The son of Nighana and brother of Satr&jit. It was 
to Satr^jit the Sun presented the Syamantaka gem which he wore 
on his neck. Satr^jit, fearing that Krishna would ask hina for the 
jewel transferred it to his brother Prasena. But though the jewel 
was an inexhaustible source of good to a virtuous person, if it 
were worn by a man of bad character it would cause his death. 
Prasena liaving taken the gem, and hung it nwuut his neck, 
mounted his horse and went to the woods to hunt. In the chase 
he was killed by a lion. The precious gem afterwards came into 
the possession of Akrura. 

Prasenajit — l, A prince, the son of Kus&swa ; 2, The son of 
Sueandhi, of tlie family of Ikshvaku. 

** Susandhi fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Dhriivasaudhi and Prasenajit.” 

Professor Wilson places this prince, the twenty-fourth of the 
line of Ikshvaku, in the sixth century before Christ. 

Prasraya — (AfTection.) One of the allegorical sons of Dharma 
(moral and religious duty.) 

Prastara — A prince, the son of Udgitha, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

ffrastutas^ A class of deities of the sixth Mauwantara. 
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Prasusraka — A prince, the son of Maru, a descendant of Kum. 
In the Vishnu Pur&na it is said that Maru is still livinfi^ in tho 
village called Kal&pa. 

Prasuti — One of the daughters of the ^lauu SwiyamUiuva, 
who was muTied to Dakshu ; they had twenty-four daughters, all 
plainly allegorical, being personifications of intelligence and virtues 
and religious rites. 

Pratah — (Dawn.) The son of Kalpa aud Prabhah. 

Pratarddana — The son of Divoddsa, (king of Benares) so 
named from destroying the race of Bhadrasrenya. He had various 
other appellations, ns Satr^jit, * the victor over his foes,’ from 
having vanquished all his enemies : Vatsa, or ‘ child,’ from his 
father’s frequently calling him by that name ; Ritadhwaja, * ho 
whose emblem is truth,’ being a great observer of voracity ; aud 
Kuvalay^swa, because he had a horse called Kuvalaya. Vishnu 
Purina, p. 408. In the notes it is said that from the scanty , and 
ill-digested notices in other Puranas it appears that Divodasa, on 
being expelled frpm Benares, took some city and district on the 
Gomati, from the family of Bhadrasrenya ; that Durdama 
recovered the countiy ; and that Pratarddana again conquered it 
from his descendants. 

Pratibandhaka — ^A king of Mithila, the son of Mari), of the 
family of Janaka. 

Pratibimba — ‘ Reflection’ a form of Brahma. V. P., p. 40, 
note 15. 

Pratihara — A prince, the son of Parnmeshlin, of the race of 
Bharata. 

Pratihartta — The son of Pratihara, and father of Bhava, of 
the i*ace of Bharata. 

Pratikshatra — l, A king of Kasi, the sun of Kshatravriddlm ; 
2, A son of Saima, of the Yadiiva race. 

Pratipa — The son of Dilipa, a descendant of Kuru. 

Pratisarga— Secondary creation— that which took place at the 
commeucemeut of the present Kalpa ; water, and even the earth, 
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being iu existence, and consequeutlj having been preceded by the 
creation of Maliat and iho elements. 

Pratisukya — A short section of tlie Vedas ; or more atrictly, 
a collection of phonetic rules, peculiar to one of the different 
branches of the four Vedas. — Muller^ A. S, L., p. 119. 

Pratishthana — The capital city of Sudyumna ; situated on the 
eastern side of the couf ucnce of the Ganges and Jumna ; the 
country between which rivers was the territoiy of the direct male 
descendants of VaivaswKtn. In consequence of his having been a 
female formerly, Sudyumna was excluded from any share in his 
paternal dominions ; but his father, at the suggestion of Vasishtha, 
bestowed upon him the city Pratishth&na, and he gave it to 
Puniruvns. 

PratiyahU'-l'iie youngest son of Swaphalka. 

Prativindya-— Oneof the sous of Yudhishtbira by Draupadi. 

Prativyoman— A priuce, the son of Vatsavyuha, of the family 
of Ikshv^ku. 

Pratyahara— Rebtrainiug the organs of sense from susceptibi- 
lity to outward impres.sions, and dii*ecting them entirely to mental 
perceptions. This is one of the means for effecting the entire 
subjugation of the senses ; and if they are not completely control- 
led the sage cannot accomplish his devotions. 

Pratyaya Sarga— intellectual creation of the SAnkhya phi- 
losophy ; the creation of which we have a notion, or to which we 
give assent ; in contradistinction to organic creation, or that 
existence of which we have no sensible perception. In its specific 
sub-divisions it is the notion of certain inseparable properties in the 
four different onlers of beings : obstruction, or solidity in inaui- 
mnlo things ; inability or imperfection in animals ; perfectibility 
\n man ; and acquiescence or tranquil enjoyment in gods. V. P., 
Notes. 37. 

Pratyusha--f Daybreak. One of the deities called Vfaus. 

Prava -One of the (laughters of Duksha who was married to 

Kasyapa 
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Fravaha — The Dame of odo of the winds ; so termed because 
it beara along the planets, which turn round, like a disc of fire, 
driven by the aerial wheel. 

Prayilasena — One of the kings of Andhra, the sou of Talaka. 

Fravira — 1| The sou of Prachinvat, or according to the Mah4- 
bh&rata the sou of Puru ; 2, One of the sons of Hariyaswa, a 
descendant of Hastin. 

Frayag — The Hindu name of Allahabad. 

Frayaschitta — ‘ Expiation' or ' sacred philosophy,* created 
from the eastern mouth of Brahma. 

Frekflhagara — House of seeing ; a sort of theatre ; a place 
made for seeing the sacrifice ; a sort of stockade used as a place 
where spectacles could be witnessed. 

Freta-rat*-The Lord of the dead ; a name of Yama, the 
Hindu Pluto. 

Frishadaswa — A prince, the son of Auaraiiya. 

Frishadhra — One of the sons of the Mauu Vaivaswata, who, 
in consequence of the crime of killing a cow was degraded to the 
condition of a Sudra. This story, says Professor Wilson, has been 
modified apparently at different periods, according to a progressive 
horror of the crime. The Vishnu Purina simply states the fact. 
The Vayu says he was hungry, and not ouly killed, but ate the 
cow of his spiritual preceptor Cbyavana. In the Markandeya he 
is described as being out a hunting, and killing the cow of the 
father of Babhravya, mistaking it for a Gavaya or Gayal. The 
Bbfigavata, as usual, improves upon the story, and says that 
Frishadhra was appointed by his Guru Vasishtha to protect his 
cattle. In the night a tiger made his way into the fold, and the 
prince in his haste, and in the dark, killed the cow upon which he 
bad fastened, instead of the tiger. In all the authorities the effect 
is the same, and the imprecation of the offended sage degraded 
Frishadhra to the caste of a Sudra. According to the Bhigavata, 
the prince led a life of devotion, and perishing iu the fiame of a 
forest, obtained final liberation. The obvious purport of this 
legend, and of some that follow, is to account for the origin of the 
different castes from one common ancestor. 
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Plishat^-The youngest of the hundred sons of Somakn. 

Priihtl^a — One of the sons of Eumim. 

Primi-A prince, the son of Anamitn. 

Pritha, or Kunti— The daughter of Sura, and wife of Pandu. 
For her history see Kunti ; also Karna. 

Plithivi — Earth, as one of the elements in Hindu philosophy, 
where it is said to be produced from the rudiment of smell. The 
waters becoming productive, engendered the rudiment of smell ; 
whence au aggregate (earth) originates, of which smell is the 
property. V. P., p. 16. 

Prithivi — Earth personified as a goddess. The Vishnu 
Pui’ina contains a hymn of adoration addressed by the goddess to 
Nir^yana when he was incarnate as a boar, and descended to the 
subteiTene regions. When Prithu took up his divine bow Ajagava, 
and marched forth to assail the Earth, the latter, assuming the 
figure of a cow, fied hastily from him, and traversed, through fear 
of the king, the regions of Brahma and the heavenly spheres ; but 
wherever went the supporter of living things, there she beheld 
Vainya with uplifted weapons ; overcome with apprehension the 
goddess Earth addressed Prithu, who made Sw&yambhuva Manu, 
a calf to milk the Earth for the benefit of mankind. By granting 
life to the Earth, Prithu was as her father, and she thence derived 
the patronymic Prithivi (the daughter of Prithu). There are 
many mystifications in the Puranas of the original simple allegory, 
which typified the Earth as a cow who yielded to every class of 
beings the milk they desired, or the object of their wishes. V. P,, 
Notes. See Dtaus. 

Prithu — 1, The most distinguished individual of this name was 
the son of Vena (q. v.) engendered by friction from the right arm 
of his dead father (V.P., 101.) He was resplendent in person as 
if the blazing deity of Fire had been manifested. At the birth of 
Prithu all living creatures rejoiced : and Vena, delivered by his 
birth from the hell named Put, ascended to the realms above. The 
mighty Prithu was invested by the gods with universal dominion, 
and soon removed the grievances of the people whom his father 
had oppressed. They com plained of the want of edible fruits and 
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plants, and said they were suffering from famine. On hearing this 
Prithu took up his divine bow, Ajagaya, and soon extorted a pix)- 
misa from the Earth to.supply mankind with all that was neces- 
sai*y for their sustenance. The legend of Prithu occurs in most of 
the Pur&nas, and all the versions are essentially the same. See 
Vishnu Puiina, p. 104. 

2. A prince, the son of Prast&ra. 

3. A prince, the son of Anenas, and grandson of Kakutsha. 

4. A prince, the son of Para, a descendant of Hastin. 

6. A prince, the son of Aiiaranya, and father of Trissuku of the 
line of Ikshvaku. 

Anaranya, strong to fight. 

His son was Prithu, glorious name. 

From him the wise Trisanku came.’* 

Prithudana, Prithiyaya, Prithukarman, Prithukirtti, 
Prithwavas, Prithyasas— Six princes, the most renowned of 
the million sons of Sasavindu. 

Prithugas — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 

PlitlllllokBha— A prince, the son of Chaturanga, a descendant 
of Anu. 

PrithllXllkmaiI--The brother of Jayimagha, and son of 
Paiivrit, a descendant of Sasavindu. 

Priti — * Affection’— :One of the daughters of Daksha who was 
married to the sage Pulastya. 

Priya — A princess in the city of Kapila, who was seized with 
white leprosy and taken to a distant jungle, and placed in a large 
cave where she was supplied with fire, fuel, and all kinds of food. 
At the same time, R&ma, Raja of Benares, was seized with the 
same disorder, and abandoned his Raj, retiring to the same jungle. 
Subsequently he found a remedy in the root, leaves, fruit, and 
bark of a certain tree, and his body became pure as gold. 
Ultimately he fell in with Priya, cured her leprosy, and married 
her ; and they resided in the city of Koli. Wheeler’s Notes to 
the Mahabharata. 

Priyamitra— After Triprishta, (q. V.), had been born as a 
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lion, and had migrated through various forms, he became the 
Ghakravartti Priyamitra in the division of the world Mahavideha. 
After a victorious reign of eighty-four lakhs of years he became 
an ascetic for a further period of a hundred lakhs, and was then 
translated to one of the higher heavens. — Wilson^ /, 292. 

Priyavrata — The eldest son of the divine Manu Sw&yambhuva.* 
He married Kimya the daughter of the patriarch Kardama, and 
had by her two daughters, Samrat and Kukshi, and ten sons, wise, 
valiant,- modest and dutiful, named Agnidhra, Agnibahu, Vapush- 
mat, Dyutimat, Medha, Medhatithi, Bhavya, Savala, Putra, and 
the tenth was Jyoiishmat, illustrious by nature as by name. These 
were the sons of Priyavrata, famous for strength and prowess. Of 
these, three, or Medha, Putra, and Agnibahu, adopted a religious 
life : remembering the occurrences of a prior existence, they did 
not covet dominion, but diligently practised the rites of devotion in 
due season, wholly disinterested, and looking for no reward. Y. P. 

Priyavrata having divided the earth into seven continents, gave 
them respectively to his other seven sons. According to the 
Bh^gavata, he drove his chariot seven times round the earth, and 
the ruts left by the wheels became the beds of the oceans, 
separating it into seven Dwxpas. To Agnidhra he gave Jambu- 
dwipa ; to Medhatithi he gave Plaksha-dwipa : he installed 
Vapushmat in the sovereignty over the Dwipa of Salmali ; and 
made Jyotishmat king of Kufia-dwfpa : he appointed Dyutimat to 
ruie over Krauncha-dwfpa ; Bhavya to reign over Sika-dwipa : 
and Savala he nominated the monarch of the Dwipa of Pushkara. 

Proshakas, Proshtas — ^Inhabiters of valleys, a designation of 
some aboriginal tribes. 

Pudkalai — One of the wives of Ayanas. 

Piyari — An inferior priest who officiates in the pagodas, 
oflering sacrifices, and receiving those ofierings which are brought 
by the people in fulfilment of vows. 

P^je— Adoration of the deity ; worship of the gods with various 
ceremonies and offerings : the term is also applied to the respect 
or homage paid to superiors. 
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Pulaka — A Prajapati. One of the mind-born sons of Brahma ; 
he was man'ied to Kshami (Patience) one of the daugliters of 
Daksha, by whom he had three sous, Karinasa, Arvarivat, and 
Sahishna. 

Pulastya — Another Prajapati who was also one of the mind- 
born sous of Brahma. It was he who appeared to Parasara, and 
communicated to him the Vishnu Puraiia, us a summary or 
compendium of Purauic traditions. Pulastya was married to Priti, 
(Affection) one of the daughters of Dakslm. In the Vishnu 
Purina it is said their sou, now known as the sage Agastyn, was 
called in a former birth, or in the Swayamblmva Maiiwantara, 
Dattoli. The V&yu specifies three sous of Pulastya Dattoli, 
Vedabahu, and Viuita ; also a daughter, Sadwati, married to Agui. 
Pulastya is considered tis the ancestor of the Rakshasas, as he is 
the father of Visravas, the father of Havana and his brethren. 

Pulimat — One of the Andhra kings, the son of Gomatiputra : 
he reigned twenty-eight years. 

PulindlJca — One of the ten Sungas, who reigned at Magadha 
for a hundred and ten years after the Mauryan dynasty. Pulindaka 
was the sou of Ardraka, and only reigned three years. 

PldilldftS^A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe ; in 
the Vishnu Puraua k refers to the people of the deserts along the 
Indus : but Puliudas are met with iu many other positions, 
especially in the mountains and forests across Central India, the 
haunts of the Bhils and Gouds, Ptolemy places the Pulindai along 
the banks of the Narmada. Notes to Vishnu Pui'^na, 186 

Pttloma — One of the daughters of Vaiswauara ; the other was 
named Kalika ; both were married to Knsyapa, and became the 
mothers of sixty-thousand distinguished Dauavas, who were 
powerful, ferocious, and cruel. 

Puloman — 1> A D^nava ; one of the distinguished sons of 
Kasyapa and Danu ; 2, A son of Viprachitti, and father of Sachi 
the wife of Indra. 

Pulomarchish — The last of the Andhrabhritya kings ; the 
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Vishnu Pui'&ua states that the«o were thirty of them whose united 
reigns amounted to jour hundred and fifty-six years, 

Puiomavit — One of the Andhra kings, the son of Swatikarua : 
he reigned thirty-six years. 

Puman — Incorporated spirit ; the same as Purusha. In the 
Notes to the Vishnu Puraua it is said the meaning is that Vishnu* 
is any form of spiritual being that is acfkriowledged by different 
philosophical systems ; or that he Ls the Brahmk of the Ved4nta, 
the Iswara of the Paianjala, and the Purusha of tlie S&nkhya school. 

Punaryasu — l, A luuar mansion in Airirati, in the Northern 
Avashthina ; 2, A Y&dava chief, the son of Abhijit. 

Pimdarika — l, One of the serpent-kings, of the progeny of 
Kidru ; 2, A prince, the son of Nabhas, a descendant of Kusa. 

Pundarika — (Pundarika.) 1, A daughter of Vasishtha, and 
wife of Piina ; 2, One of the Apsarases. 

Pundarikaksha — A name of Vishnu, occurring in the first line 
of the Vishnu Purana ; it meaus having eyes like a lotus, or heart- 
pervading ; or Puudarika is explained, < supreme glory,* and Aksha 
imperishable. 

Pundra—l, A prince, one of the sons of Bali a descendant of 
Anu ; 2, The name of a fabulous city between the Himavat and 
Hemakuta mountains. 

Pttndras — The inhabitants of the western provinces of Bengal ; 
sometimes the term designates the provinces themselves, and 
includes the districts of Diuajpur, Bangpur, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
Midnapur, the jungle Mehats, Ac. 

Panul — The Tamil name of the sacred thread worn by the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

Ponya-^l, (Merit.) A daughter of the sage Eratu, according 
to the V^yu li^^t ; 2, A river in Beliar, now termed Pun-pun. 

Ptinyajanas — A class of R&kshasas, who destroyed Kumsthali, 
the capital of Kakudmin, surnamed Raivata, whilst he was on a 
visit to the region of Brahmd. 
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Pnr — One of the synonyms of Mahat, defined in the Vishnu 
Purina to be ** that by which the concurrence of nature occupies 
and fills all bodies.” 

Poraka — A modification of breathing so termed ; the act is 
performed as follows : the thumb is placed in the right nostril, 
and the fingers raised from the left, through which breath is 
inhaled. 

Poranas — There are eighteen large treatises so designated. 
The following is a list of them : — 

1. Brahmi Purina. 

2. Padma Purina. 

3. Vishnu Puraua. 

4. Vayaviya Purina. 

6. Sri Bhagavata. 

6. Nirada, or Niradiya Parana. 

7. Ifarkando, or Markaudeya Purina. 

8. Agni Purina. 

9. Bhavishya Purina. 

10. Brabmi Valvar tta Purina. 

11. Linga Purina. 

12. Variha Puriua. 

IS. Skanda Pui'ina. 

14. Vimana Pui-ina, 

15. Kurma Purina 

16. Matsya’ Purina. 

17. Giruda Pui'ina. 

18. Brahminda Purina. 

A brief account of the contents of each of the above will be 
found under their separate titles. The Preface to the Vishnu 
Purina by Dr. Wilson contains the following excellent remarks 
on their general character. 

The different works known by the name of Purinas are 
evidently derived from the same I'cligious system as the Riroiyana 
and Mahibhirata, or from the mytho-heroic stage of Hindu belief. 
They present, however, peculiarities which designate their 
belonging to a later period, and to an important modification in the 
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progress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two great poems ; they expand and systematize the chronological 
computations ; and they give a more definite and connected repre- 
sentation of the mythological fictions, and the historical traditions. 
But besides these and other particulars, which may be derivable 
from an old, if not from a primitive Qra, they offer characteristic 
peculiarities of a more modern description, in the paramount 
importance which they assign to individual divinities, in the 
variety and purport of the rites and observances addressed to them, 
and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the power 
and graciousness of those deities, and of the efficacy of implicit 
devotion to them, Siva and Vishnu, under one or other form, are 
almost the sole objects that claim the homage of the Hindus in the 
Purduas ; departing from the domestic aud elemental ritual of the 
Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial fervour aud exclusiveness not 
traceable in the Aam^yana, aud only to a qualified extent in the 
Mahabh^rata. They are no longer authorities for Hindu belief as 
a whole ; they are special guides for separate and sometimes 
coufiiciing branches of it, compiled for the evident purpose of 
promoting the preferential, or in some eases the sole worship of 
Vishnu or of Siv^a. 

** That the Purduas always boro the character here given of 
them, may admit of reasonable doubt ; that it correctly applies 
to them as they now are met with, the following pages will 
irrefragably substantiate. It is possible, however, that there may 
have been an earlier class of Puriuas, of which those we now have 
are but the partial aud adulterated representatives. The identity 
of the legends in many of them, and still more the identity of the 
words — for in several of them long passages are literally the same 
— is a sufficient proof that in all such cases they must be copied 
either fi’om some other similar work, or from a common and prior 
original. It is not unusual also for a fact to be stated upon the 
authority of an ‘ old stanza,' which is cited accordingly ; shewing 
the existence of an earlier source of iuformation : mad in very 
many instances legends are alluded to, not told ; evincing acquaint- 
ance with their prior narration somewhere else. The name itself, 
Purine, which implies ‘ old,' indicates the object of the compilation 
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to be the preservation of ancient traditions, a purpose in the present 
condition of the Purinas very imperfectly fulfilled. Whatever 
weight may be attached to these considerations, there is no 
disputing evidence to the like effect afforded by other and unques- 
tionable authority. The description given by Mr. Colebrooke of 
the contents of. a Purina is taken from Sanskrit writers. The 
Lexicon of Amara Sinha gives as a synonym of Purina, Paucha- 
lakshanam, * that which has five characteristic topics and there 
is no difference of opinion amongst the scholiasts as to what these 
are. They are, as Mr. Colebrooke mentions ; 1, Primary creation, 
or cosmogony ; 2, Secoudaiy creation, or the destruction and reno- 
vation of worlds, including chronology ; 3, Genealogy of gods and 
patriarchs ; Reigns of the Manus, or periods called Manwan- 
taras ; and 6, History, or such particulars as have been preserved 
of the princes of the solar and lunar races, and of their descendants 
to modern times. Such, at any rate, were the constituent and 
characteristic portions of a Puraua in the days of Amara Sinha, 
fifty-six years before the Christian era ; and if the Purflnas had 
undergone no change since his time, such we should expect to 
find them still. Do they conform to this description ? Not 
exactly in any one instance ; to some of them it is utterly inappli- 
cable ; to others it only partially applies. There is not one to 
which it belongs so entirely as to the Vishnu Purana, and it is one 
of the circumstances which gives to this work a more authentic 
character than most of its fellows can pretend to. Yet even in 
this instance we have a book upon the institutes of society and 
obsequial rites interposed between the Manwautaras and the 
genealogies of princes, and a life of Krishna separating the latter 
from an account of the end of the world, besides the insertion of 
various legends of a manifestly popular and sectarial character. 
*No doubt many of the Pur^uas, as they now’ arc, correspond with 
the view which 'Col. Vans Kennedy takes of their purport. “ I 
cannot discover in them,” he remarks, “ any other object than that 
of religious instruction.” The description of the earth and of the 
planetary system, and the lists of royal races which occur in them, 
he asserts to be “ evidently extraneous, and not essential circum- 
stances, as they are entirely omitted in some PurSnas, and very 
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concisely illustrated in otliers ; while, on the contrary, in all the 
Purinas some or other of the leading principles, rites, and observ- 
ances of the Hindu religion are fully dwelt upon, and illustrated 
either by suitable legends or by prescribing the ceremonies to be 
practised, and the prayers and invocations to be employed, in 
the worship of different deities.” Now, however accurate this 
description may be of the Purdnas as they are, it is clear that it 
does uot apply to what they were when, they were synonymously 
designated as Pancha-lakshanas, or ‘ treatises on five topics not 
one of which five is ever specified by text or comment to be 
“ religious instruction.” In the knowledge of Amara Sinha the 
lists of princes were not extraneous and unessential, and their 
being now so considered by a writer so well acquainted with the 
contents of the Puranas as Col. Vans Kennedy, is a decisive proof 
that since the days of the lexicographer they have undergone some 
material alteration, and that we have not at present the same works 
in all respects that were current under the denomination of Pur&nas 
in the century prior to Christianity. 

** The iufevcncc deduced from the discrepancy between the 
actual form and the older definition of a Purana, unfavourable to 
the antiquity of the extant works generally, is converted into 
certainty when we come to examine them in detail ; for although 
they have no dates attached to them, yet circumstances are 
sometimes mentioned or alluded to, or references to authorities are 
made, or legends are narrated, or places are particularized, of 
which the comparatively recent date is indisputable, and which 
enforce a corresponding i*cdiiction of the antiquity of the woij^ in 
which they are discovered. At the Fame time they may be 
acquitted of snbbcrvience to any but scctarial imposture. They 
were pious fi'aud.s for temporary purposes : they never emanated 
from any impossible combination of the Brahmans to fabricate for 
the antiquity of the entire Hindu system any claims which it 
cannot fully support. A very great portion of the contents of 
many, some portion of the contents of all, is genuine and old. The 
sectarial interpolation or embellishment is always sufficiently 
palpable to be set aside, without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive materia) and the Puranas. although they belong 
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especially to tliat stage of the HLodu religion in which faith in 
some one divinity was the prevailing principle, are also a valuable 
record of the form of Hindu belief which came next in order to 
that of the Vedas ; which grafted hero-worship upon the simpler 
ritual of the latter ; and which had been adopted, and was exten- 
sively, perhaps universally, established in India at the time of the 
Greek invasion. The Hercules of the Greek writers was indubi* 
tably the Balarima of the Hindus ; and their notices of Mathur^ 
on the Jumna, and of the kingdom of the Suraseni and the 
Pandsean country, evidence the prior currency of the traditions 
which constitute the argument of the Mah^bharata, and which are 
constantly repeated in the Purdnas, relating to the Panda va and 
T&dava races, to Krishna and his contemporary heroes, and to the 
dynasties of the solar and lunar kings. 

“ The theogony and cosmogony of the Puranas may probably be 
traced to the Vedas.. They are not, ns far as is yet known, 
described in detail in those works, but they are frequently alluded 
to in a strain more or less mystical and obscure, which indicates 
acquaintance with their existence, and which seems to have 
supplied the Puiinas with the groundwork of their systems. The 
scheme of primary or elementary creation they borrow from the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is probably one of the -oldest forms of 
speculation on man and nature amongst the Hindus. Agreeably, 
however, to that part of the Pauranik chai actor which there is 
reason to suspect of later origin, their inculcation of the worship 
of a favourite deity, * they combine the interposition of a creator 
with the independent evolution of matter, in a somewhat contra- 
dictory and unintelligible style. It is evident too that their 
accounts of secondary creation, or the developeinent of the existing 
forms of things, and the disposition of the universe, are derived 
from several and different sources ; and it appears very likely that 
they are to be accused of some of the incongruities and absuiiNties 
by which the narrative is disfigured, in consequence of having 
attempted to assign reality and significaucy to what was merely 
metaphor or mysticism. There is, however, amidst the unneces- 
sary complexity of the description, a general agreement amongst 
them as to the origin of things, and their final diKiributioir; and in 
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ninuy of the circumstiiuces there is a strikiug concuiTcnce with the 
ideas which seem to have pervaded the whole of the ancient world, 
and which wc may therefore believe to be faitlifully represented 
in the Piirdnas. 

“ The Pantheism of the Purfiuns in one of their invariable 
characteristics, although the particular divinity, who is all things,^ 
from whom all things proceed, and to whom all tilings return, be 
diversified according to their individual scctarial bias. They seem 
to have derived the notion from the Ve<las : but in them the oue 
universal Being is of a higher order than a personification of 
attributes or elements, and, however imperfectly conceived, or 
unworthily described, is God. In the Purdnas the oue only 
Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the person of Siva or 
Vishnu, either in the way of illusion or in sport ; and oue or other 
of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all that is, is 
himself all that exists. The identity of God and nature is not a 
new notion ; it was very general in the speculations of antiquity, 
but it assumed a new vigour in the early ages of Christianity, aud 
was carried to an equal pitch of extravagance by the Platonic 
Christians as by the Saiva or Vaishnava Hindus. It seems not 
impossible that there was some communication between them. We 
know that there was an active communication between India and 
the Red Sea in the early ages of the Christian era, aud that 
doctrines, as well as articles of merchandise, were brought to 
Alexandria from the former. Epiphanius and Eusebius accuse 
Scythianus of having imported from India, in the second century, 
books on magic, aud heretical notions leading to Mauichseism, and 
it was at the same period that Aminonius instituted the sect of the 
new Platonists at Alexandria. The basis of his heresy was, that 
true philosophy derived its origin from the eastern nations : his 
doctrine of the identity of God and the universe is that of the 
Vedas and Puriiias ; and the practices he enjoined, as well as 
thcii object, were precisely those described in several of the 
Puranas under the name of Yoga. His disciples were taught to 
extenuate by mortification and coutcmplatiou the bodily restraints 
upon the immortal spirit, so that in his life they might enjoy 
communion with the Supreme Being, and ascend after death to 
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the universal parent.” That these are Hindu tenets the following 
pages will testify ; and by the admission of tlieir Alexandrian 
teacher, they originated in India. The importation was perhaps 
not wholly unrequited ; the loan may not have been left unpaid. 
It is not impossible that the Hindu doctrines received fresh 
animation from their adoption by tlie successors of Ammonias, and 
especially by the mystics, who may have prompted, as well as 
employedf the expressions of the Pur&nas. Anquetil du Perron 
haw given, in the introduction to his translation of the ‘ Oupnekhat,’ 
several hymns by Synesius,.a bishop of the beginning of the fifth 
century, which may serve as parallels to many of the hymns and 
prayers addressed to Vishnu in the Vishnu Purana. 

** But the ascription to individual and personal deities of the 
attributes of the one universal and spiritual Supreme Being, 
is an indication of a later date than the Vedas certainly, aqd 
apparently also than the ; Rlmayana, where Rima, although an 
incarnation of Vishnu, commonly appears in his hutnan character 
alone. There is something of the kind in the Midi4bhiii.rata In 
respect to Krishna, especially in the philosophical episode known 
as the BhagaVat Git^. In other places the divine nature of 
Krishna is less decidedly affirmed ; in some it is disputed or 
denied ; and in most of the situations in which he is exhibited iu 
artion, it is as a prince and warrior, not as a divinity. He 
exercises no superhuman faculties in the defence of himself or his 
friends, or in the defeat and destruction of his foes.* The Mahd- 
bh&rata, however, is* evidently a work of various periods, and 
requires to-be read throughout carefully and critically before ita 
weight as an authority can be accurately appreciated. As it ia 
now in type — thanks to the public spidt of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and their Secretary, Mr. J. Prinsep — it will not be long 
before the Sanskrit scholars of the continent will accurately appre- 
ciate its value. 

The Pur^nas are also woHcs of evidently different ages, and 
have been compiled under different circumstances, the precise 
nkture of which we can imperfectly conjecture from internal 
evidence, and from what we know of the histoiy of religions opinion 
in India. It is highly probable, that of the present popular forms 
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of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than 
the time of Sankara Ach^irya, the great Saiva reformer, who 
flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth or ninth century. Of the 
Vaishnava teachers, K&m&nuja dates in the twelfth century, 
Madhw&ch^rya in the thirteenth, and Vallabha in the sixteenth ; 
and the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their 
iunovations, being obviously intended to advocate the doctrine’s 
they taught. This is to assign to some of them a very modern 
date, it is true ; but I cannot think that a higher can with justice 
be ascribed to them. This, however, applies to some only out of 
the number, as I shall presently proceed to specify. 

Another evidence of a comparatively modem date must be 
admitted in those chapters of the Puiinas which, assuming a 
prophetic tone, foretell what dynasties of kings will reign In the 
'Kali age^ These chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the 
Puranas, but they are conclusive in bringing down the date of 
those four to a period considerably subsequent to Christianity. 
It is also to be remarked, that the V^yu, Vishnu, Bhdgavata, and 
Matsya Purdnas, in which these particulars are foretold, have in 
all other respects the character of as great antiquity as any works 
of their class. 

“ The invariable foi*m of the Purdnas is that of a dialogue, in 
which some person relates its contents in reply to the inquiries of 
another. This dialogue is interwoven with others, which are 
repeated as having been held on other occasions between diflTerent 
individuals, in consequence of similar questions having been asked. 
The immediate narrator is commonly, though not constantly, 
Lomaliarshana or Romaharshana, the disciple of Vydsa, who is 
supposed to communicate what was imparted to him by his 
preceptor, as he had heard it from some other sage. Vydsa, as 
will be seen in the body of the work, is a generic title, meaning 
an * arranger’ or * compiler.’ It is in this age applied to Krishna 
Dwaipdyana, the son of Pard^lt^ who is said to have taught the 
Vedas and Purdnas to various disciples, but who appears to have 
been the head of a college or school, under whom various learned 
men gave to the sacred literature of the Hindus the form in which 
it now presents itself. In this task the disciples, as they are 
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termed, of Vy&sa were rather his colleagues and coadjutors, for 
they were already conversant with what he is fabled to have 
taught them ; and amongst them, Lomaharshana represents the 
class of persons who were especially charged with the record of 
political and temporal events. He is called Suta, as if it was a 
proper name ; but it is more correctly a title ; and Lomaharshana 
was *a Suta,’ that is, a bard or panegyrist, who was created, 
according to the text, to celebrate the exploits of princes ; and 
who, according to. the Vdyu and P^dma Puranas, has a right by 
birth and profession to narrate the Purinas, in preference even to 
the Brahmans. It is not unlikely therefore that we are to 
understand, by his being represented as the disciple of Vy&sa, the 
institution of some attempt, made under the direction of the latter, 
to collect from the heralds and annalists of his day the scattered 
traditions which they hod imperfectly preserved ; and hence the 
consequent appropriation of the Pur&^s, in a great measure, to 
the genealogies of regal dynasties, and descriptions of the universe. 
However this may be, the machinery has been but loosely adhered 
to, and many of the Pui-inas, like the Vishnu, are referred to a 
different narrator.” Preface to V. P. 

The Puranas arc uniformly stated to be eighteen in number. 
It is said that there are also eighteen Upa-Pui’^nas, or minor 
Pui4nas,,but many of them are not now procurable. The following 
eighteen are specified in the Devi Bhdgavata : — 


1. 

Sanatkumdra. 

10. 

Kdlika. 

2. 

Narasinha. 

11. 

S&mba. 

3. 

Naradiyi^. 

12. 

Nandi. 


I^jiva. 

13. 

Saura. 


DhrvfisaBk. 

14. 

Pdrasara. 

6. 

Kapila: 

1^. 

Aditya. 

7. 

Manava. 

16. 

Mdheswara. 

8. 

Ausanasa. 

17. 

Bhargava. 

9. 

Varunn. 

18. 

Vasishtha. 


Of tlie. contents of these books very little is known. There are 
many local iegends of particulai* temples which are someiimes 
doslcrnated Upa-I’urdnas. Many ancient notions and traditions arc 
preserved in t(ic Pui'dnas, but they have been so mucli mixed up 
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with sectarian views, intended to favour the popularitj^f 
particular forms of worship, or articles of faith, that they cannot 
be received as authorities for the mythological religion of the 
Hindus nt any remote period.” 

Purandara^Tlie ludra of the seventh (the present) Manwan- 
tara. ^ 

Puranjaya — A king of Ayodhya ; son of Yikukshi, whose 
reign preceded that of Ikshvdku. Puranjaya assisted the gods 
in their contest with the Asuras. As he destroyed the demon 
host whilst seated on the hump of a bull, he obtained the appellation 
Kakutstlia, q. v ; 2 , A prince, the son of Sriiijaya ; 3, A Tavana 
chief, the son of Vindliyasakti. 

Porayati — A river not identified. 

Pnrohita — A family priest, or chaplain. TI 19 most ancient 
name for a priest by profession,” says Prof. Max Muller ** is 
Purdhita, which means preposiius or prassea. The Purdhita, 
however, was more than a priest. He was the friend and 
counsellor of the chief, the minister of the king, and his companion 
in peace and wiir. The original occupation of the Furdhita may 
have consisted in the performance of the usual sacrifices ; but, 
with the ambitious policy of the Brahmans, it soon became a 
stepping stone to political power.” 

The office of a Purdhita now-a-days is, in the words of the 
Abbd Dubois, td proguostieate what are good and what are evil 
days for beginning any affair, or for putting it off ; to avert, by 
Mantras or prayers, the pernicious effects of maledictions or the 
influence of malign constellations ; to assign names to new born 
children and calculate their nativity ; to bless new houses, wells, 
or tanks ; to purify temples and consecrate them ; to imbue idols 
with the divine essence : all these ceremonies, and many others ^of 
smaller importance, ate the province of the Brahmans called 
Pordnitas. 

The most importat of the ceremonies over which they preside 
are those of marriages aM bffrials. ’Ihgj are so complex that an. 
ordinary Brahman WQfild be foundr incapable of performing them. 
A ragular^Rtudy is necesspiy for thb oxactoeM apd pr^isifin which 
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thej require ; aud Maatras are requisite of which the greater part 
are iguorautp The Purdhitas aloue are accomplished in the 
management of these rites, the detail of which they have in writing, 
in certain formularies, which they permit nobody to see, not even 
the other Brahmans. Indeed the principal Mantras fliat are used 
ai*e not reduced into writing, from the fear that some other 
Brahmans might acquire them,, and so become their rivals, to the 
diminution of their exclusive pTofits. The father teaches them to 
his sou, and thus' they pass from generation to generation in one 
family. This shows that it is self-interest rather than superstition 
which occasions this reserve. By hindering the other Brahmans 
from learning these" ceremonies and the corresponding Mantras, 
the Purdhitas render themselves more necessary to the people, and 
to the Brahmans themselves, who cannot dispense with their 
services on many occasions. 

One of the highest privileges attached to the profession of the 
Purdhita is the exclusive right of publishing the Hindu Almanac. 
There are but few who are found capable of iqaking the calcula- 
tions ; perhaps one or two only in a district. It is not upon a 
knowledge of the motions of the heavenly bodies that the Hindu 
Almanac is compiled, but upon the approximation aud agreement 
of numerous tables and formulae of great antiquity, and therefore 
the calculation is very complicated, and much time, attention, aud 
labour is required to arrive at exact conclusions. 

On the first day of the year, the Purdhita assembles the principal 
inhabitants of the place whera he lives. In their presence he 
announces, by sound of trumpet, who is to be supreme over the 
stars. He determines also the quantity of rain and of drought, 
and foretells, in short, whether it is to be a year of health or of 
disease ; whether the deaths or tho births shall predominate, and 
many other coutiugencies of equal importance. 

The Purdhita is essentially a family priest and a religious 
preceptor. Amongst the poorer classes lie may officiate for veiy 
many families, in which case he employ s assistants, and gives them 
a stipulated share of the gifts and other perquisites which he may 
receive. But amongst the richer classes, the duties of a Purdhita 
are confined to a single familyrtind under such circumstances his 
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influence becomes paramount in the household. He performs all 
the necessary religious rites and ceremonies for the members of the 
family, and imparts religious instruction from the sacred books. 
At the same time, he is the repository of all the family secrets, 
and the confidential and authoritative counsellor in all thnes of 
doubt and difficulty. He is also frequently engaged in more 
secular matters, sach as the settlement of disputes ^ and in modern* 
times a Hindu Zemindar or Bdja has occasionally employed his 
Purdhita as an ambassador or envoy. 

Puniasa--(Paruasn). A river that rises in the Pdripdtra 
mountain. 

Purnotsanga— One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, tlie 
son of Sri Satakarni ; his reign lasted eighteen years. 

Puru — 1, One of the sons of the Manu Chakshusha ; 2, the 
youngest son of king Yayati, who consented to give his youth and 
vigour to his father, and receive in exchange Yaydti’s infii-mities. 
After Yaydti had had a thousand years experience of the vanity of 
sensual pleasures, he restored his youth to Puru, and installed him 
in the sovei'eiguty of Pratishthdna. The descendants of Puru were 
numerous and celebrated ; and included the Pd^davas and 
Kauravas. See page 367. 

Puruhotia— A prince, the son of Anuratha, one of the descend- 
ants of Jydmaghu. 

Ponyanu — One of the kings of Kkmpilya, the son of Susdnti. 

Purukatsa — A king, who reigned in the banks of the Narmada, 
to whom the Vishnu Pur&na was repeated. He was the son of 
Mdndh&tri, and assisted the snake-gods by destroying tlie 
Gandharbas in the regions below the earth. 

Purumidha— One of the sons of Hastiu, the founder of 
Hastiudpur. 

Pumravas — The son of Budha and Sudyumna (Ha.) He was 
a prince renowned for liberality, devotion, magnificence, love of 
truth, and for personal beauty. Urvasi having incurred the 
imprecation of Mitra and Varuna, determined to take up her abode 
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in the world of morfals ; and descending accordingly, beheld 
Pururavas. As soon ns she saw him slic forgot all reserve, and 
disregarding the delights of Swarga, became deeply enamoured of 
the prince. Beholding her infinitely superior to all other females 
in grace, elegance, symmetry, delicacy, and beauty, Parurnvas was 
equally fascinated by Urvasi : both were inspired by similar sentU 
meats, and mutually feeling that each was every thing to the otlier, 
thought no more of any other object. Confiding in his merits, 
Pururavas addres^d the nymph, and said, “ Fair creature, I love 
you ; have compassion on mo, and return my affection.*’ Urvasi, 
half averting her face through modesty, replied, “ I will do so, 
if you will observe the conditions I have to propose.” “ What aro 
they?” inquired the prince; “declare them.” “I have two 
rams,” said the nymph, ** which I love as children ; they must be 
kept near my bedside, and never suffered to be carried away : you 
must also take care never to be seen by me undressed ; and 
clarified butter alone must be my food.” To these terms the king 
readily gave assent. 

After this, Pururavas and Urvasi dwelt together in Alaka, sport* 
ing amidst the groves and lotus-crowned lakes of Chaitraratha, 
and the other forests there situated, for sixty-one thousand years. 
The love of Pururavas for his bride increased every day of 
its duration ; and the affection of Urvasi augmenting equally in 
fervour, she never called to recollection residence amongst the 
immortals. Not so with the attendant spirits at the court of Indra ; 
and nymphs, genii, and quiristers, found heaven itself but dull 
whilst Urvasi was away. Knowing the agreement that Urvasi had 
made with the king, Viswavasu was appointed by the Gandharbas 
to effect its violation ; and he, coming by night to the chamber 
where they slept, carried off one of the rams. Urvasi was awaken- 
ed by its cries, and exclaimed, “ Ah me ! who has stolen one of 
my children*? Had I a husband, this would not have happened ! 
To whom shall I apply for aid ?” The Raja overheard her lamenta- 
tion, but recollecting that he was undressed, and that Urvasi might 
see him in that state, did not move from the couch. Then the 
Gandharbas came and stole the other ram ; and Urvasi, hearing it 
bleat, cried out that a woman had no protector whb was the bride 




of a prince so dastardly as to submit to this outrage. This incensed 
Pururavas highly, and trusting that the nymph would not sec 
his person, as it was dark, he rose, and took his sword, and 
pursued the robbers, calling upon them to stop, and receive tlieir 
'punishment. At that moment the Gandharbas caused a flash of 
brilliant lightning to ploy upon the chamber, and Urvasi beheld 
the king undressed : the compact was violated, and the nymph’ 
immediately disappeared. The Gandharbas, abandoning the rams, 
departed to the region of the gods. 

Having recovered the animals, the king rcturiieil delighted 
to his couch, but there be beheld no Urvasi ; and not finding 
her anywhere, he wandered naked over the world, like one 
insane. At length coming to Kurukshetra, he saw Urvasi 
sporting with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beau tided 
'with lotuses, and he run to her, and culled her his wife, and Nvildly 
implored her to return. “ Mighty monarch,” said the nymph, 
“ refrain from this extravagance. I am now pregnant : depart at 
present, and come hither again at the end of a year, wlien I will 
deliver to you a son, and remain with you for one night.” 
Pururavas, thus comforted, returned to his capital. Urvasi said 
to her companions, “ Tlii.s prince is a most excellent mortal : I 
lived with him long and aftectionately united.” “ It was w'ell 
done of you,” they replied ; “ he is indeed of comely appearance, 
and one with whom we could live happily for ever.” 

When the year had expired, Urvasi and the mouarch met at 
Kurnkshotrn, and she consigned to him his first-born Ayus ; and 
these annual interviews were repeated, until she had borne to him 
five sons. She then said to Pururavas, “ Through regard for me, 
all the Gandharbas have expressed their joint purpose to bestow 
upon my lord their beucdiction : let him tlierefoi*e demand a boon.” 
The Bija replied, My enemies are all destroyed, my faculties 
are all entire ; I have friends and kindred, armies and treasures : 
there is nothiug which T may not attain except living in the same 
region with my Urvasi. My only desire therefore is, to pass my 
life with her.” When he had thus spoken, the Gandharbas 
brought to Purfirnvas a vessel with fiTre, and said to him, Take 
this fire, and, according to the precepts uf Ihe Vedas, divide it into 
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three fires ; then fixing your mind upon the idea of living with 
Unrasi, offer oblations, and you shall assuredly obtain your wishes/* 
The Rija took the brasier, and departed, and can^e to a forest. 
Then he began to reflect that he had committed a great folly in 
bringing away the vessel of fire instead of his bride ; and leaving 
the vessel in the wood, he went disconsolate to his palace. In the 
middle of the night he awoke, and considered that the Gandharbas 
had given him the brasier to enable him to obtain the felicity of 
living with Urvasf, and that it was absurd in him to have left it 
by the way. Resolving therefore to recover it, he rose, and went 
to the place where he had deposited the vessel ; but it was gone. 
In its stead he saw a young Aswattlia tree growing out of a Sami 
plant, and he rcnsoued with himself, and said, “ I left in this spot a 
vessel of fire, and now behold a young AsAvattha tree groAviug out 
of a Sami plant. Verily I Avill take these types of fire to my 
capital, and there, having engendered lire by their attrition, I will 
worship it.” V. P. 

Having thus determined, he took the plants to liis city, and 
prepared their wood for attrition, with pieces of as many inches 
long as there are syllables in the Gayatri ; he recited that holy 
verse, and rubbed together sticks of us many inches as he recited 
syllables in the Gayatri. Having thence elicited fire, he made it 
threefold, according to the injunctions of the Vedas, and offered 
oblations with it, proposing as the end of the ceremony reuniou 
with Urvasi. In this way, celebrating many sacrifices agreeably 
to the form in which offerings are presented with fire, Pururavas 
obtained a seat in the sphere of the Gandharbas, and was no more 
separated from his beloved. Thus fire, th^t was at first but one, 
was made threefold in the present Manwa^tara by the son of lU..** 

Furiiravas is also called Vihrama ; and the legend forms the 
subject of K41id4sa*6 drama. Vlkrama and Urvasi ; or the 
Hero and Nymph.’* The legend as related in the Satapatha 
Brahmana differs from the above in several particulars. An expla- 
nation of the myth is given by Max Muller in his Comparative 
Mythology,* “ One of the myths of the Veda which eipresses this 


rin'ps from a German Workaliop, Vul. LI, p. 101. 

r»s) 
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correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this love between the mortal 
and the immortal, and the identity of the morning dawn and the 

evening twilight, is the story of Urvasi and Fururavas Urvasi 

was onginally an appellation and meant dawn.” Another expla- 
nation is that Pururuvas pcrsoniUcs the sun ; while Urvasi h the 
morning mist. Urvasi is an Apsarasas ; and the Apsarasas are> 
** |)crsouificatiouB of the vapours which are attracted by the sun, 
aruT form into mists or clouds.” Dr. Goldstiicker holds therefore 
tliat the legend represents the absorption by the sun of the vapour 
floating in the air. When Pururavas becomes distinctly visible, 
Urvasi vanishes ; because when the sun shines forth, the mist is 
absorbed. 

Purusha — Spirit. The first form of Vishnu. Mahat is also 
called Puruslia from its abiding within the body. 

Purushottania — A common title of Vishnu, implying supreme 
best spirit. 

Purva-bhadrapada — A lunar mansion in Vaisw^anari, in the 
Southern Avashthaua. 

Purvachitti — One of the Apsarasas ; of the Daivika or divine 
class. 

Purvaja — An appellation of Vishnu, meaning produced or 
appearing before creation ; the Orphic irpuroyovos ; animating 
nature and existing before it. 

Purvashada — A lunar mansion in Aj&vithi, in the Southern 
Avashthaua. 

Purvaphalguni— A lunar mansion in Arshabhi, in the Central 
Avashthaua, 

Pushan— A solar deity. “ Pushan is a protector and multiplier 
of cattle and of human possessions in general. As a cow-herd he 
carries an ox-goad, and he is drawn by goats. In character ho is 
a solar deity, beholds the entire universe, and is a guide on roads 
and journeys, aud to the other world. Ho is called the lover of 
his sister Surya. He aids in the revolutions of day and night ; 
and shares Avith Soma the guardianship of living creatures. He 
is invoked along with the most various deities, but most frequently 
with Iiidra” He is the loid of all things moving and stationary, 
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the inspirer of the soul, an unconquerable protector and defender, 
and is besought to give increase of wealth. He is said to regard 
and to see clearly and ai once all creatures. He is not only the 
tutelary god of travellers, but also, like Savitri and Agni, and the 
Greek Hermes, a^vxoro/iiror, who conducts departed spirits on 
their way to the other world. Many hymns are addressed to 
Pushan, some of which are translated by Dr. Muir, (O. S. T., V, 
p. 174) “ from which it will appear that the character of this god 
is not very distinctly defined ; and that it is diificult to declare 
positively what province of nature or of physical action he is 
designed to represent, as is at once manifest in the case of Dyaus, 
Frithivi, Agni, Indra, Parjanya, and Surya.” 

Some of the hymns in the Rig Veda are exclusively devoted to 
the celebration of Pushan. The single or detached verses of 
other hymns in which he is mentioned are numerous. He is 
mentioned as * abounding in wealth,’ as ‘bringing blessings’ as 
* most bountiful,’ ‘ beneficient,’ ‘ distinguished by all divine 
attributes.’ He is associated with Savitri, and is described as 
moving onward under his impulse, and as knowing and perceiving 
all creatures. In some hymns Pushan is connected with the 
marriage ceremonial, being besought to take the bride’s hand and 
lead her away, and to bless her in her conjugal relation. 

PUBllkalas— The designatiou of Kshatriyas inKrauncha Dwipa. 

PttShkaxa — The last of the seven great insular continents, or 
Dwipas, encompassing the sea of milk, and being itself surrounded 
by a sea of fresh water. Pushkara is represented as a terrestial 
paradise ; where all the inhabitants are happy, and rejoice in total 
exemption firom sickness and decay. They live a thousand years 
undisturbed by anger or affection. There is neither virtue nor 
vice, killer nor slain : there is no jealousy, envy, fear, hatred, 
covetousness, nor any moral defect ; neither is there truth or 
falsehood. V .• P. 20 1 . 

Pushkara— 1 , One of the sous of Bharata ;hc. was king of 
Gandh^ra, residing at Pushkaravati ; 2, The brother of Nala, who 
engaged him in the gambling match which cost him his kingdom. 
(See Nala.) 
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Pnsllkaras — The deBignation of brahmans in Krauncha Dwipa. 

PUBhkaravaxttakaB — A designation of the class of clouds 
Fakshaja ; so termed from their including water in their rortices ; 
they are the largest and most formidable of all, and are those 
which, at the end of the Yugas and Kalpas, pour down the waters 
of the deluge. 

Puahkarin — A prince the son of Urukshaya, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

Pnahkarini — The daughter of the patriarch Anaranya, and 
mother of the Manu Chakshusha. 

Pushpadaiita — One of Siva’s principal attendants. On the 
summit of Kail&sa, a lofty peak of the Himalaya range, resided the 
mighty deity Maheswara, attended by innumerable spirits and 
genii, and worshipped even by the superior divinities. The 
daughter of the mountain monarch, and the spouse of Mahadeva, 
propitiated her lord by her celestial strains ; and, being pleased by 
her adulations, he proffered her whatever boon she might request. 
Her only demaud was to receive instruction from his lips, and to 
hear from him such nnirations as were yet unknown to the 
immortals or herself. Siva^ giving orders that no person should 
be admitted, proceeded to reveal to the goddess those narratives 
which illustrate the felicity of the gods, the troubles of mankind, 
and the intermediate and varying conditions of the spirits of earth 
and heaven. 

It happened that Fushpaduuta came to the palace gate and was 
refused admission by the warder. As he was a great favourite 
with his master and had always ready access to his person, the 
refusal excited his astonishment and curiosity ; and, rendering 
himself invisible, he passed in, determined to ascertain why 
entrance was so rigorously barred. In this manner having come 
to where ^iva and Bhavani were seated, he over-heard all the 
marvellous stories repeated by the deity. When these were 
concluded, he retired as he had entered, unobserved, and going 
home communicated the narrative to his wife Jayii*, it being 
impossible to keep wealth or secrets from a woman. JayA, 
equally unable to preserve silence, cominunicatcd what she had 
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heard to her fellow attendants on P&rvati ; and the aflkir soon 
became known to the goddess and her lord. As the punishment 
of impertinence, Pnshpadanta was condemned to a human birth, 
and his friend M&lyavan, who presumed to intercede for him, was 
sentenced to a like fate. Being, however, subdued hj the distress 
of Jayi, the offended goddess fixed a term to their degradation, 
and thus spake. * When Pushpadanta, encountering a Yaksha, who 
has been doomed by Kuvera to haunt the Vindhya mountains as a 
goblin, shall recollect his original condition, and shall repeat the 
tales he has rashly over-heard, the curse shall no more prevail.’ 
So saying, she ceased, and the two culprits, instantly, like a flash 
of lightning, blazed and disappeared. 

After a due interval Pushpadanta was born at Kaus&mb! as 
Yararuchi, and when arrived at years of discretion found the 
goblin, and recollecting his origin, repeated to him the seven great 
narratives of Siva, each comprehending a hundred thousand 
verses.. — Wilson's Works^ 111$ 160-163. 

PuihpftdAlitllft^^One of the serpent kings ; of the progeny of 
Kadru. 

Pnihpflkft — The name of Bima’s car. 

Pnihpfttmitrft— The first king of the Sunga Dynasty ; he 
reigned at Mekala, a country on the Nai*bada ; he was the general 
of the last Maurya prince, whom he put to death, and ascended the 
throne himself ; the dynasty lasted a hundred and twelve yeai-s. 

PlIBhpfty&t — A prince, the son of liishabha. 

PuhpOttara^Oue of the heavens of the Jainas. When 
Priyamitra returned to the earth in the Bh&rata division as 
Nandana, after an existence of twenty-five lakhs of years, he was 
raised to the dignity of king of the gods in the Pushpottara 
heaven, in which capacity he preserved his ancient faith, offering 
flowers to, and bathing daily, the hundred and eighty images of the 
Arhats. Such exalted piety was now to meet with its reward, and 
the pains of existence were to be terminated in the person of the 
Tlrthankara Mahavira or VarddhamAna. — /, 293. 

Thriving’ ; 1, A daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Dharma ; 2, A daughter of Paurnamisa. 
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Fushya — A prince, the son of the saintly king Yajnawalkya ; 
2, The eighth lunar mansion ; in Aii'dvata, in the Northern 
Avashthana. 

“ The morning ilawned with cloudless ray 
On Pusliyu’s high auspicious day, 

And Cancer with benignant power > 

Looked down on llama’s natal hour.” 

Fuskola — The palm leaf upon which the native books are 
written in Ceylon. 

Futana —A female fiend or Asura, the daughter of Bali ; she 
was known as a child killer, and attempted the life of Krishna 
when he was an infant, but was killed herself in the act. 

Futra — One of the three sons of Priyavrata who adopted a 
religious life ; remembering the occurrences of a prior existence, 
he did not covet dominion, but diligently practiced the rites of 
devotion. 

Fuyavaha — One of the Narakas, that in which crimes of 
violence, &c., are punished. 
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Radha — Oue of Krishna’s favourite mistresses. The Gita 
Govinda is a poem ou their attachment to each other. The poet 
opens the first interview of Krishna and Radha with an animated 
description of a night in the rainy season, in which Krishna is 
represented as a wanderer, and Badlm, daughter of the shepherd 
Nanda, is sent to otTor him shelter in their cottage. Nanda thus 
speaks to R^dha “ The firmament is obscured by clouds ; the 
woodlands are black with Tamala trees ; that youth who roves in 
the forest will be fearful in the gloom of night ; go, my daughter, 
bring the wanderer to my rustic mansion.” Such was the 
command of Nanda the herdsman, and hence arose the love of 
Radha and Madhava.* 

Raga — Love. One of “the five afflictions*’ in the Patanjala 
philosophy ; the other four are Avidya, Asmiti, Dwesha, and 
Abhiuivesa. 

Raghu — A distinguished mythical MahSrija of the solar race, 
the son of Dilipa, and sovereign of Ayodhya, celebrated for his 
learning, his riches, his bravery, and his uniform success. The 
Ragliuvansa narrates his wonderful achievements and varied 
conquests, and concludes with the following legend. A brahman 
named Koutsya, a disciple of the great Rishi Varatanta, having 
completed his course of studies, asked his guru what acknowledg- 
ment he should make to show his gratitude. The tutor professed 
himself satisfied with the services the disciple had I'endered ; the 
latter, however, insisting on bestowing a gift, the guru asked for 
fourteen crores of rupees. For this enormous sum Koutsya applied 
to Maharaja Raghu, who having just emptied his treasury by the 
performance of the sacrifice termed Visvajit-yajna, determined to 
conquer Kubera (the god of riches), who was so alarmed at the 
prospect that he at once sent innumerable crores to the Mah&raja. 

* Tod’s Kajast'lian, Vol. I, p. 540, which contains a beautiful engraving of 
Krishna and Radhs 
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The money was then given to the brahman, who in return blesaed 
the king with the pi'omise of a good son, and in due course the 
illustrious Aja was born. 

Raghu — 1, A prince of the lunar race, the son of Dirgha- 
bihu ; 2, One of the sous of Yadu, the founder of the Y&dava race. 

Raghuvanaa — An epic poem by K^lid^sa. The poem describes 
the exploits of a line of princes descended from the Sun, of whom 
Rama was the boast and ornament. It has been translated into 
Latin by Stenzler, and into French by M. Hipjpolyte Fauche. 
The Idylls from the Sanskrit by Mr. T. H. Griffiths are chiefly 
taken from the Raghuvansa. See Dilipa. 

Rabat — One who is entirely free from evil desire, and in conse- 
quence possessed of supernatural powers. 

Rahu — One of the nine planets of the Hindus ; an imaginary 
being supposed to cause the eclipses of the sun and lAoon. B4hu 
according to the Pddma Puraua jind Bhagavata, was the son of the 
Danava Vipracliitti ; at the churning of the sea of milk he 
insinuated himself amongst the gods, and obtained a portion of the 
Amrita or nectar ; the sun and the moon observed the theft, and 
informed Yishriu of it, who, as a punishment beheaded the Daitya ; 
the head became immortal in consequence of the Amrita having 
reached the throat, and was transferred as a constellation to the 
skies ; and as the sun and moon detected his presence amongst the 
gods and made known his theft, Rahu pursues them with implacable 
hatred, and his efforts to seize them are the causes of eclipses ; 
B4hu typifying the ascending and descending nodes. Rihu is also 
called the king of meteors. The Vishnu Puiuna states that eight 
black horses draw the dusky chariot of Rihu, and once harnessed 
are attached to it for ever. On the Parvas (the nodes, or lunar and 
solar eclipses) B&hu directs his course from the sun to the moon 
and back again from the moon to the sun, taking up the circular 
shadow of the earth. 

Rf-lmla — A prince^ the son of Sikya. A name, says Dr. 
Wilson, of considerable chronological interest ; for Skkya is the 
name of the author or reviver of Buddhism, whose birth appears 
to have occuiTed in the seventh, and death in the sixth century 
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before Christ (b. c. 621 — 543.) S&kya, os the twenty-secoud of 
the line of Ikshvdku is contempomry with Ripuujaya, the last of 
the kings of Mngadha. The chronology is not easily adjusted, but 
it is not altogether incompatible. The Buddhists always consider 
their teacher Sdkya to be descended from Ikshvaku. In Tibet, 
whera several sects of Buddhists are found, some of them profess 
themselves to be followers of Bihula. 

Raivata — l, One of the sons of Friyavrala according to the 
Bh&gavata list, and the.Manu of the fifth Mau wan tarn. Four 
Manus were descended from Friyavrala, who in consequence of 
propitiating Vishnu by his devotions, obtained these rulersJiips of 
the Manwantara, for his posterity. Tlic Markandeya contains a 
legend of the birth of Rnivnta, as the son of king Diirgaina, by the 
uympli Revati, sprung from the constellation Kevati. 

2. An appellation of one of the eleven Riidras. 

3. A name of Kakudmiu (q. v.) the eldest of the sons of 

Revati ; be visited Brahma, and gave his daughter in 
marriage to Balarima. 

4. The name of a mountain. 

Raja — A prince, the sou of Viraja a descendant of Bharala. 
Riija is derived from Rdj, to shine or be splcuilid. 

Biyadhidevi — A daughter of Sura, who was married to 
Jayasenn, king of Avanti. 

R^jafifaha — ^A city near Benares, celebrated as- the residence of 
Gautama Buddha, and the place whei>e he died. 

Riyagriha — ^Tho ancient capital of Magadha or Behsr, cuiUain- 
ing many remarkable ruins. 

R^janhiS — Royal Eishis, or princes who have adopted a life of 
devotion, as Viswlmitra, Ikshvdku, and others ; they dwell in the 
heaven of Indra. 

Rajas — The quality of foulness, passion, activity. 

^ 1 ^ 3 , 3 — One of the seven sages, according lo.the enumcutioe 
in the Vishnu Purina ; they were all the-sons of Vasishta 

63 
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Rigyavarddhana — A prince, the son of Dama, a descendant 
of Maruttii. 

Rajavat — The son of Dyutimat, of the race of Bhrigu. 

Raji — One of the five sens of Ayus. He is celebrated for 
having assisted the gods in their contest with the demons, and 
** by his numerous and formidable weapons’* securing to them the 
victory, lu cou5C(|uenec of this ludra resigned his throne to Raji. 

Rajni — The dajightcr of Raivata and wife of Vivaswat. 

Raka — l, One of the phases of tlie moon, represented as one of 
the four daughters of Angiras ; 2, The day when the moon is 
quite round. 

Rakhi — A bracelet used as an armlet, or preservative against 
evil (R&ksha) consisting of a piece of throad or silk or some more 
costly material, bound round the wrist or arm, with an appropriate 
prayer. Besides its applicalion to children to avert the effects 
of evil oyes, or to protect them against Dains or witches, there is 
one day in the year, the Rakhi Purnimi, or full moon in the month 
of Sravan (July — August) when it is bound upon the wrists of 
adults, by friendly or kindred bnihmans, with a short prayer or 
benediction. Tlic Rakhi is also sent sometimes by persons of 
distinction, and especially by females, to members of a different 
family or race to intimate a sort of brotherly or sisterly adoption. 
Colonel Tod received the bracelet from three queens in Rajasthan, 
and after he returned to his own country set a high value on these 
testimonies of friendly regard. — (Wilson.) 

lu his Annals he si^s, “ The festival of the R£khi is in spring, 
and whatever its origin it is one of the few when an intercourse of 
gallautry of the most delicate nature is established between the fair 
sex and the cavaliers of Rajasthan. Though the bracelet may be 
sent by maidens, it is only on occasion of urgent necessity or danger. 
The Rajput dame bestows with the R4kbf the title of adopted 
brother ; and while its acceptance secures to her all the protection 
of a * tavaliere sorventi^ scandal itself never suggests any other 
tie to his devotipu. He may hazard his life in her cause, and yet 
tfever receive a smile in reward, for he cannot even see the fair 
pbjcci who, as the brother of her adoption, has constituted him her 
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defender. But there is a charm in the my&tery of such connexions, 
never endangered by close observation, and the loyal to the fail- 
may well attach a value to the public recognition of being the 
Rakhi-bund Bhae, the ‘ bracelet-bound-brother’ of a princess. Tho 
intrinsic value of such pledge is never looked to, nor is it i*eqnisitc 
it should be costly, though it varies with the means and rank of 
the donor, and may be of flock silk and spangles, or gilt chains 
and gems. The acceptance of the pledge and its return is by the 
halchli or corset of simple silk, or satin, or gold brocade and 
pearls. In shape or application there is nothing similar in Europe, 
and as defending the most delicate part of the structure of the fiiir, 
it is peculiarly appropriate as an emblem of devotion. 

The emperor Humayun was so pleased with tliis courtcou*^ 
delicacy in the customs of Rajastlinu, on receiving the bracelet of 
the princess Kuruavati, which invested him with the title of her 
brother, and uncle and protector to her infant, that he pledged 
himself to her service. He proved himself a true knight, and 
abandoned his conquests in Bengal when called on to redeem liis 
pledge. Many 'roman tic tales are founded on the gift of the Rakhi. 
See Tod’s Rajasthan, 1, 312. 

— The son of Khas^ and father of the Rdkshasas. 

Bakshasa-ritual — By violence. Manu says, the seizure of a 
maiden by force, whilst she weeps and calls for assistance, after 
her kinsmen and friends have been slain in battle or wounded, and 
their houses broken open, is the marriage called Rakshasa. 

— Giants. They are said in the Vishnu Purina to 
be the descendants of Pulastya, through Rdkshas. They ore also 
represented in the same work as having proceeded from Brahmu ; 
beings of hideous aspect, and with long beards. They hastened 
to the deity ; such of them as exclaimed “ Oh ! preserve us,” were 
thence called Rikshasas (from Raksha to preserve) ; otlicrs who 
cried out, ** let us eat,” were denominated Yakshas from (yaksha 
to eat.) 

“In their earliest conception,” says Mr. J. C. Thomson, ‘ they 
aeeiu to be those unknown creatures of darkness, to which the 
superstition of all ages and races has attributed the evils that 
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attend this life, aud a raaliguaut desire fo injure maDkind. la the 
Epic period they seeni tc be person ifientioDS of the aborigines of 
India, presented utidci the terrible aspect of vampires flying 
through the air, sucking blood, &c., in order to heighten the 
triumphs of the Aryan heroes who subdued them. In this 
chnrnctor they play a very prominent part on the R&mtiyana, the 
benutiful epic of Valmiki. Here they are led by BAvana, the king 
of Lanka, which is supposed to be the island of Ceylon and its 
capital, and they are subdued by Dasarathn RAmn the hero of the 
poem. In the Fui'diiic period they are infernal giants, the children 
of the Rishi Pulastya, and enemies of the gods. They ai*e tlien 
divided into three classes : — 

1. The slaves of Kuvera tho god of wealth, aud guardians of 

of his treasures. 

2. Malevolent imps whose chief delight is to disturb the pious 

in their devotions. 

3. Giants of enormous proportions, inhabiting Nnrnkn, or hell, 

and hostile to the gods. In the second ^lauwantara 

they are the sons of Kasyiipa and Khasa.” 

Tlic most celebrated Rdksbnkas are Ravana, and his brothers 
Kumbliaknrna and Vibhishana, an account of whom will be found 
under their respective names. 

Rama — This unme belongs altogether to the epic period, aud 
is given to threo persons t>f considerable historical importance, 
whose mighty deeds won for them the privilege of being considered 
iucarnatious of Vi<:hnu. The first is Parasurdma, or Rama of tho 
Axe. lie is considered as the sixth Avatara of Vishnu, and 
belongs to the period of the first struggle between the Brahmans 
and tiio Kslintriyas, the hiera^^chy and the government. 

lie is said to have been the son of a certain Muni called 
J.amadngni ; (q. v.) but as his mother KeiUika was a lady of the 
Ksliatriya caste, aud as the children follow the caste of their 
mother, he is no(, like his father, a Brahman by birth, although ho 
cspou:feil the Brahman cause, iiud afterward himself became a 
Muni. The legend i elates that the princesS; his mother, having 
committed a sin, his father commanded liis SO ’S to put her to death. 
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All refused except Rama, the youugest, \v]io seized his axe and 
felled her to the ground. In reword for tliis triunipli of duty over 
feeling he received the gift of invincibility. Afterwards wheu 
Kartavirya, king of the Ilaiheyns, coveted the divine cow Kamad- 
liiinu which belonged to the Muni, and took it from him by force, 
wlieii he was on a visit to Jamadagni, Rdma went forth to recover 
the cow, and soon killed the robber king. The sons of Kartavirya, 
to revenge his death, attacked the hermitage of Jornadagni, when 
B5ma was away, and slew the pious and unresisting sage, who 
called repeatedly hut fruitlessly, upon his valiant son. Rama 
returned to bewail his father's unmerited fate, and having lighted 
liis funeral pile, vowed that he \vould extirpate the whole 
Kshatriya race. ** Thrice seven times did he clear the earth of 
the Kshatriya caste/’ says the Maliabliarata ; Parasurama was 
born at the beginning of the Treta Yuga (Second age.) 

2. The second Rama is the most celebrated of all. lie is 
sometimes designated Dasaratha Rama o; Ramachandra, the 
son of Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya (Oude), born at the close of 
the Treta Yuga. He belongs historically to the age when the 
Aryan race, already settled in the iiortli, pushed their conquests 
towards the southern part of the peninsula, and introduced into 
those wild districts civilization and agriculture, which are typified 
as Sitd, to whom Rama w'as married, and who is represented in 
the Vishnu Purana as having been found in the earth. She was 
the daughter of Janaka, king of Mithila (q. v.) and Rama received 
her for his strength in breaking the bow of Mahcsliwnra, in that 
king's palace. She was carried off by Ravana, and the war which 
ensued for her recovery is the subject of Valmiki's epic, the 
Rim&yana. Ilaviug built a bridge across* the ocean, and destroyed 
the whole Raksliasa nation, lie recovered his bride Sitii, whom 
their ten-headed king Havana liad curried off,r and returned to 
Ayodhya with her, after she had been purified by the fiery ordeal 
from the soil contracted by her captivity, and had been honoured 
by the assembled gods who bore witness to her virtue. Raina- 
chaudra(the moou-like-Rama) is the seventh iiic.iruatiou of Vishnu, 
born into the world at the end of the second or Treta age, for the 
purpose of destroying the demons who infested the earth. 
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3. Balardma^i\\Q strong Rumn, born at the end of the Dw^para, 
or third ngc, as the seventh sou of Vasudeva and Devaki, but 
mystically transferred from the womb of the latter to that of 
Vasudeva’s other wife Rohiui, uud thus saved from the hands of 
Knusa. He was the brother and playfellow of Krishna ; the 
sharer iu his toils and his glory. He is sometimes regarded ns an 
incarnation of the serpent Auanta or Sesha ; sometimes called tile 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu. He is also termed the Hercules of 
Indian Mythology. 

Ramagiri — A mountain near Nagpur, now called Bam*tek. 

RaTna^aka — One of the eight islands enumerated in the Bhaga- 
vatn, ns peopled by Mlechchhas, who worship Hindu divinities. 

Ramaniya — A celebrated Vaishnava teacher, who lived some 
lime in the twelfth ceutuiy. 

Ramayana — One of the great Epic poems of the Hindus, the 
other being the Mahabharatu. It is perhaps impossible to fix the 
exact period at which cither of them was composed ; though it is 
evident from internal evidence that both are productions of a post- 
vcdic age. The Ramuyana was the more ancient of the two Indian 
Epics. Probably neither it nor the Mahabharata, nor any of the 
productions of antecedent ages, were committed to writing till long 
after their original composition, lii the fourth chapter of the first 
book of the Rimuyann, we meet with special reference to the 
ministrels and reciters, by whom, like the Greek the 

ancient Hindu poems, previous to the invention of writing in 
India, were preserved and transmitted from age to ago. 

The word Ramayana m^ans the a<l ventures of Rama, who was 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, the Preserver, and is still a 
favourite deity in most parts of India, more especially iu the 
districts of Oude and Bnlnir, where Krishna has not supplanted 
him. There were three Ramas in Hindu mythology, viz., Piirasu- 
Rama, Rama-Cliaudra, and Bala-Rama, all avatars (or incarna- 
tions) of Vishnu. The last is the Indian Hercules, and as the 
elder brother of Krishna, appears frequently in the Maliabharata. 
Parasu-Ramn, ns the son of the sage Jamadugni, is the type of 
Brahmanism, arraycil in opposition to the Kshatriyas, or military 
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caste. He is introduced once into the Ram^Lyana, but only to 
exhibit his inferiority to the real hero of the work, viz., Rama- 
Chandra, who, as the sou of Dasaratha, a prince of the solar 
dynasty, typifies the conquering Kshatriyas, advancing towards 
the south, and subjugating the barbarous aborigines, who are 
represented by Ravana and his followers. 

There are many poems bearing the name of Rimayanp — all 
relating to the same hero — but by fur tiic most complete and 
famous is the lengthy epic, the authorship of which is attributed 
to VdlmUi. 

It narrates the banishment of Bima, under the surname of 
Chandra (the moon,) a prince belonging to the dynasty of the 
kings of Ayodhya ; his wanderings through the southern penin- 
sula ; the seizure of his wife, Sita, by the giant ruler of Ceylon 
( {Havana) ; the miraculous conquest of this island by Rama, aided 
by Sugriva, king of the monkeys (or foresters — the word dandar 
meaning both,) or Bdkskasas as they are also called, and by 
Vibhishana, the brother of RA.vana ; the slaying of the ravishing 
demon by R£ma, and recovering of Sita ; and the restoration of 
Rima-Chandra to the empire of his ancestors at Ayodhya. 

No mention is made of Bima in the Vedas, but ho may be 
regarded as the first real Kshatriya hero of the post-vedic age ; 
and looking to the great simplicity of the style of the Ratnayana, 
the absence of any reliable allusion to Buddhism as an establisned 
fact, and to the practices kudwn to have prevailed in India as 
early as the fourth century before Christ, as well as from other 
consideiations, “ we cannot,” says Mouier Williams (Essay on 
Indian Epic Poetry,) “ be far wrong is asserting that a great 
(portion, if not the whole, of the Ram^yana, as we have now it, 
must have been cuiTeut in India ns early as the fifth century 
before Christ.” 

Valmiki’s work consists of 24,000 slokas (or distichsj) divided 
into seven books, which are again sub-divided into chapters. It 
may be dividedtnto three principal parts, or periods, correspond- 
ing to the three chief epochs in the life of Rama. (I.) The 
account of his youthful days ; his cducatiou and residence at the 
court of his father Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya ; his happy 
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marriage to Sita ; and his inauguration os heir-apparent or Crown 
Prince. (II.) The circumstanceE that led to |his banishment ; the 
description of his exile and residence in the forests of Central 
India. (Ill*) His war witli the giants or demons of the soutli for 
tiie recovery of his wife Sitil, who had been carried off by tlieir 
chief Havana ; his ■ conquest and destruction of R&vana» and his 
restoration to the throne of his father. , 

In the first two sections of the poem, thei*e is little of extrava- 
gant fiction ; but in the third, the poet mars the beauty of the 
descriptions by the wildest exaggeration and hyperbole. 

The poem seems to bo founded on historical faet ; and the 
traditions of the soutli of India uniformly ascribe > its civilization, 
the subjugation, or dispersion of its forest tribes of barbarians, 
and the settlement of civilised Hindus, to the conquest of LanU 
(Ceylon) by Rama. 

[A good analysis of the Rimayana will be found in Monicr 
Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, 1863. An abridged English trans- 
lation has been published by Mr. Tnlboys Wheeler, forming the 
second volume of his History of India, 1869. The first English 
translation was made by Carey and Marshmau, at Seramporc, 
when they printed the first volume containing the first book of the 
lK)cin, in 1806. 

All excellent translation, into English verse, of tlio First and 
Second Books has just been published (1870-71) by Mr. R. T. 
GrifTiths, m. a., Principal of the Benares College, olready favorably 
known by his Idylls from tlic Sanskrit.] 

RambhA— 1, One of the fivo sons of Ayus ; 2, One of the 
Apsaiasas, of the Laukika class, of whom thirty-four are specified. 

Ramya — One of tlie nine sons of king Agnidhra, and who 
became king of the countries situated between mount Meru and 
the Nila mountain. 

Baiayaka — A district to the north of Meru, extending from 
the Nila or bluo mountains to the Sweta or white mountains. 

Ranaiqayar- A .prince, the son of Kritanjaya, of the family of 
Ikshviku. 
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A couutry to the west of the juogle Mehals 
towards Nagpur ; known in the Purknas as Chedl. 

Rantidoyft^The son of Sankriti, who is described in the 
Bh&gavata aa a prince of great liberality. According to a legend 
preserved in the Megha D&ta his sacrifices of kine were so numer- 
ous that their blood formed the river Chaimanvati, the modern 
Chi^bal. 

Bantinara— A prince the son of Biteya, descendant of Puru. 

Rasa danOO^A fabled dance of Krish^ with the Gopis, in 
which it is said the circle of the dance could not be constructed, 
as each of the Gopis attempted to keep in one place, close to the 
side of Krishiia ; he therefore took each by tlie hand, and when 
their eyelids were shut, by the effects of such touch, the circle 
was formed. Professor Wilson says, Krishna, in order to form 
the circle takes each damsel by the hand aud leads her to her 
place ; there he quits her ; but the effect of the contact is such 
that it deprives her of the power of perception, and she contentedly 
takes the hand of her female neighbour, thinking it to be Krishna’s. 
The Bhfigavata is bolder and asserts that Krishna multiplied 
himself, and actually stood between each pair of damsels. 

Rasaloma — The wife of one of the eleven Rudras, Mahinasa. 

RaSfttalft. — One of the divisions of P^tAla, as enumerated in 
the Bhigavata, Pddma Purina and V&yu. 

Basayana — One of the eight branches of medical science, that 
which treats of alchemical therapeutics. 

Baia Tatra — An annual festival celebrated in various parts 
of India, in the mouth of K&rtika, upon the sun’s entrance into 
Libra, by nocturnal dances, and representotions of the sports of 
Krishna. Some of the earliest labourers in the field of Hindu 
mythology have thought tliis circular dance to typify the dance of 
the planets round the sun, (Maurice) but there seems to be no 
foundation for such a notion. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu 
Purina, 634. 

Basollasa — The spontaneous or prompt evolution of the juices 

64 
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of the body, iodependeutly of nutriment from without ; this is 
termed one of the eight perfections ot* Siddhis. 

Bashtrapala— One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Raphtrapali — A daughter of Ugrasena. 

Rathachitra — A river mentioned in the Purdnas but not yet 
identified. t 

Rathakrit— One of the Yakshas, or guardians of the sun for 
the mouth of Sukra. 

Rathantara-'lf A teacher of the Big Veda and pupil of 
Satyasri ; 2, The portion of the S&ma Veda which proceeded firom 
the eastern mouth of Brahmi. 

Rathinara — One of the Angirasas, or warrior priests, a 
Kshatriya by both parents, who became a brahman by profession. 

Rati — The wife of Kima, the Hindu Cupid who was killed by 
iSiva for daring to discharge an arrow at him. Ratios Lament is 
one of the Idylls from the Sanskrit, translated by Mr. Griffiths from 
the fourth canto of Kiilidasa's Kumara Sambhava, or Birth of 
the War-god. 

Ratnagarbha — A commentator on the Visnnu Pui*diia. His 
book is entitled Vaishnavakuta Chaudrika, *the moon-light of 
devotion to Vishnu ;* but his date has not been ascertained. 

Ratri — Night. One of the forms of Brahma. Prof. Wilson 
says the notions of night, day, twilight, and moon-light, being 
derived from Brahma, seem to have originated with the Vedas. 
All the authorities place night before day, and the Asuras or 
Titans before the gods, in the order of appearance, as did Hesiod, 
and other ancient theogonists.*’ 

RatOla'— A prince, the son of Suddhodana of the family of 
Ikshv&ku. 

Rauchya — The Manu of the thirteenth Mainvautara, and son 
of the Prajilpati Ruchi by the nymph Miuini. According to the 
Matsya and Pddma, the ninth Manu was named Rauchya. 

Raudraswa — A prince, the son of Aham}rati, descendant 
of Puru. 
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BaiiraVft*-‘Ouc of the Namkas, that in which falsehood and 
perjury are punished. 

Ravana — A celebrated Rdkshaka, the sou of Visravas. He 
was the king of Ceylon, and his great power and influence have 
been represented in Hindu poetry by the ascription to him of ten 
heads and twenty arms. His character is described as libidinous 
and cruel. His great exploit was the abduction of Sita, the wife 
of Rama, in whose absence she was carried through the air by 
Bivana to Ceylon. Ho was ultimately, aficr a hard struggle, 
killed by Rima, who invaded the island in order to rescue Sita. 

But as this terrible Rakshasa occupies a large space in the 
mythology of India it is uecessaty to relate his story in more detail, 
Rdvana was the Raja of the Rakshasas. He devoted many 3'’earB 
to the performance of religious austerities ; and by the power of 
those austerities he secured the favour of Brahm^, who at his 
request rendered him invulnerable to gods and demons, Rdvana 
then considered himself to be immortal ; the gods and demons were 
unable to harm him ; men and beasts were so much beneath his 
notice that he had not stooped to pray for immunity from their 
attacks. Accordingly ho oppressed the gods ; not indeed the 
Brahmanical gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, but the ancient gods 
of tlic Rig Veda, whom he compelled to do as he pleased. Death 
was not allowed to afflict his suVijects the Rdkshasas ; the burning 
sun was required to shine mildly over his city ; the Moon was 
obliged to be always at the full throughout his Rdj ; the seasons 
came and went at his command ; Fire ceased to burn in his 
presence ; and the Wind was forced to blow gently. Accordingly 
the gods, with Indra at their head, complained to Brahma of 
Rdvaua*s insolence, Brnhmit, who acknowledged the superiority 
of Vishnu, by conducting them to the ocean of milk, where he 
abode, aad the gods propitiated Vishnu whom they could not sec, 
with loud praises. Then Vishnu the Lord of the world, appeared 
with his shell, chakra, mace, and lotus, in his four hands ; and his 
wife Lakshmi sitting upon his knees. The gods fell prostrate 
before him and sought relief from Rivana ; as BrahmA was unable 
to recall the gift of invulnerability, Vishnu promised to overthrow 
him by mortals and monkeys, as Ravana in his pride, had not 
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requested BrahmAto secure his life from them. Vishnu further 
said, “I will take adrautage of this omission, and cause the 
destruction of Bavana without casting aside the blessing which has 
been bestowed ou him by Brahma ; 1 will go to Ajodhya, and 
divide myself into four parts, and take my birth as the four sons 
of Maharfija Dasaratha. Thus by becoming man I shall conquer 
in battle Rivana, the teror of the universe, who is invulnerable to 
the gods ; go you meantime upon the earth, and assume the shape 
of monkeys and bears, that you may render me service in my 
battle with Havana.” 

Accordingly Vishnu 1>ecame incarnate as Rima, and early in 
life began to destroy the Raksliasas. When Bivana heard that 
Rama had slain the two celebrated Bikshasa chiefs, Knra and 
Dushana, he entered the arena of conflict, proceeded to Panchavati, 
and visited the hermitage of Rama as a mendicant brahman, and 
made proposals to Sita, declaring that he was Bivana and that she 
should bo his chief RAii. When the proposal was rejected with 
indignation and disdain, he assumed his proper shape, and caiTied 
off Sita by force through the air to Lanka ; his chariot was 
stopped by Jutayus, whom he slew, and conducted Sita to his 
palace. All his efforts to seduce Sita were ineffectual, aud after 
long fighting, iu which the army of monkeys and bears were 
engaged against the Rakshusas, Bavana was slain by BAma. Sec 
Rama, Sita, &c. 

Raysi — The name of one of iho six sons of Pururavas, according 
to the list ill the Bliagavata* 

BftystnftXliyft — The son of Lokakshi, a distinguished teacher of 
the Sama-veda, and auUior of a Sanhita still extant. 

RcbllSL— A Rishi who had been hidden by maglignaut demons, 
bound, overwhelmed in the waters, (u well, according to the 
commeulator,) for ten uights and nine days, uud abandoned until 
he was nearly if uol entirely dcad^ the Asvius drew him up as 
soma juice is raised withu ladle. — O. S. T., V, 245. 

Bochftkft— One of the three modifications of breathing iu the 
practice of PranayamA : the first act is expiration, which is 
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performed through the right nostril whilst the left is closed with 
the fingers of the right baud ; this is called Bccbaka. 

Renuka — The daughter of Renu, and wife of Jamadagniy q. v. 
She was the mother of Parasui uma, nud an account of her death 
and restoration to life will bo found under Jamadagui. 

Bevanta — In the Vishnu Purana Rcvanta is said to be a son of 
the sun hj his wife Saujna ; according to other accounts he was 

the sou of Vivas w'at and Rajni. 

. / 

Revata — The sou of Auantn, king of the country called after 
his father Auartta, who dwelt at the ('Spitiil denominated Kusas* 
ihali — in Guzerat. 

Revali — The duughtcr-of Raivatn, whose loveliness was such 
that no one could he found on earth worthy of her hand. Her 
father therefore repaired with her to Brahma, to consult the god 
where a fit bridegroom was to be met’ with. When they arrived 
the quiristers llah^, Huhu« and others, were singing before 
Brahma ; and Raivata, waiting till they had finished, imagined the 
ages tliat elapsed during their perfoimancc, to be but as a moment. 
At the end of their singing Raivata prostrated himself before 
Brahma and explained his errand lie was informed that many 
successions of ages had passed aw'ny while lio had been listening 
to the heavenly song-sters ; that a portion of Vishnu was then 
reigning on earth in the person of Balardmn at Dwaraka which 
had formerly been his own capital of Kusastliali. Raivata returned 
with his daughter to earth, where he found the race of men 
dwindled in stature, reduced in vigour, and enfeebled in intellect. 
He liestowed his unequalled daughter on Balaramn, who beholding 
the damsel of excessively lofty height, shortened her with the end 
of liis ploughshare and she became his wife. The object of this 
legend, says Professor Wilson, is obviously to account for the 
anachronism of making Balardma cotew porary with Raivata ; the 
one early in the Trcta age, and the other at the close of the 
Dw&pata. V. P. 

Revati— A lunar mansion in VaiswAnari, in the southern 
A vasIhaiiH. 
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Ribhu — An ancient vedic deity, not now worshipped. The 
practical portion ol* the Vedas consists of little else than detached 
prayers addressed with a few exceptions to divinities no longer 
worshipped, some of whom are even unknown. There is one for 
instance named Ribhu, of whose history, office, or even name, a 
person might nsk in vain from one end of India to the other.”-*- 
Wilson's Works, Vol. 77, p.48. 

Ribhu— One of the mind-horn sons of Brahm^ ; of the ninth or 
Kaumara creation ; these, declining to create progeny, remained, 
as the name of the first implies, ever boys, Kumfi.ras ; that is, 
ever pure and innocent ; whence their creation is called the 
Kaumdkra. Ribhu, being a son of the supreme Brahma was of a 
holy character and acquainted with true wisdom. Nidigha,* the 
son of Pulastya, was his disciple, and to him Ribhu communicated 
perfect knowledge. The residence of Pulastya was at Viranagara, 
a large handsome city on the banks of the Devika river. Nidigha 
lived in a grove adjoining to the stream. When a thousand years 
had elapsed, Ribhu went to the city of Pulastya to visit his 
disciple ; and after having fully explained to him the principles of 
unity departed. After the expiration of another thousand years 
Ribhu returned to his disciple' and perfected him in divine know- 
ledge. 

RibhUB — The sous of Sudhanvan, who on account of their 
artistic skill attained to immortality and divine honours. They 
are said to have made Indra’s chariot and horses, restored their 
own parents to youth, &c. They are repi'esented as fabricating 
hymns also. ** These Bibhus are said to have made into four a 
single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri had formed. This exhi- 
bition of skill was performed by command of the gods, and in 
consequouco of a promise that its accomplishment should be 
rewarded by exaltation to divine honours. Tvashtri is represented 
as becoming ashamed, and hiding himself among the goddesses, 
when ho saw this alteration of his work, and as resenting this 
change in his own manufacture as a slight to himself, and as having 
in consequence sought to slay his rivals. In another place, on the 
contrary, he is said to have applauded their design, and admired the 
brilliant results of their skill.” — JfwiV, 0. S, T., Vol, F, p. 227. 
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** It was part of the Vedic creed that holy men, us in the case 
of Ribhus, might attain the cotulLlion of gods. These intimations, 
however, are incidental and vague, and all that we can positively 
conclude from them is that the Vedas recognisad after the dissolu- 
tion of the body, th^ Ufo of the soul which animated it, and its 
continued existence iu some heavenly sphere.” — Wilson^ Vy 345. 

Bibhus — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 

Richa — A prince, the son of Sunitn, of the race of Puru. 

Richas — The hymns of the Rig Veda, which were recited by 
the priests termed Hotri. 

Richeya — One of the sous of Raudraswa, of the race of Furu. 

Richika — A sage, of the descciuluuts of Bhrigu, who demaud- 
cd in marriage Satyavati, the daughter of king G&dhi. The king 
was very unwilling to give his daughter to a peevish old brahman, 
and demanded of him as tho nuptial present, a thousand fleet horses, 
whose colour should be white, with one black ear. Richika, 
having propitiated Varurin, the god of ocean, obtained from him, 
at the holy place called Aswatirlha, a thousand such steeds ; and 
giving them to the king espoused his daughter^ Sec Jam adaoni, 
also Satyavati. 

Rig Veda — The oldest and most important of the four Vedas. 

As long as man continues to take an interest in the history of 
his race, and ns long as wo collect in libraries and museums the 
relics of foimer ages, the first place in that long row of books 
which contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will 
belong for ever to the Rig Veda.”* The hymns of the Rig Veda 
are amongst the oldest writings known to mankind, they are 
generally short, and are addressed to the great powers of nature, to 
Indra, the god of the firmament ; to Fire, to the Sun, to the Moon ; 
and as regards the latter, they ai'e more especially devoted to tho 
praise of the Sdma, or Moon plant, the juice of which plays a pro- 
minent part in many of the Vedic hymns. This juice was probably 
fei*mented, and formed into an exhilarating or intoxicating 
beverage, which was held in very high esteem. 


* Max Muller. 
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" Tlie total number of hymns in the Rig Voila vs about 1,020. 
Their composition was duubtleess the work of many men and of 
long periods of time. They bear evident marks of having been 
handed down by tradition, and although they were collected and 
arranged in their present forms about ten centuries before the 
Christian era, a long time must have passed before th^ were^ 
brought together by the sage, who from his performance of this 
work is called Vyasa, the arranger. 

“ The language of the hymns, besides being archaic, is very 
involved and elliptical, abounding with epithets of which it is 
difficult to sec the force, and with metaphors and comparisons 
which are by no means obvious. It * teems with words which 
require a justificRtion.* The liymns consequently demand, as Mr. 
Muller observes, a similar treatment to that bestowed upon the 
interpretation of ancient inscriptions ; a careful collection of all 
grammatical forms, and a thorough comparison of all passages 
in which the same word occurs. The metre of the hymns is a 
very important guide to the correct reading of the text, but this 
presents so many apparent anomalies that its rules are variously 
explained. The hymns of the Rig Veda contain very little poetry 
of an agreeable or elevated order. The chief desires expressed 
are for riches, victory, and various temporal blessings. Moral 
sentiments rarely occur ; the hymns addressed to Varuua contain 
the most. 

Often passoges among the Mantras of the Veda are in the form 
of a dialogue, and in such cases, the discoursers were alternately 
considered as Rishi and Devata. 

Mr* Miiller after working for more than twenty years at his 
translation of the Rig Veda, tliiis writes : — “ My work is a mere 
contribution towards a better understanding of the Vedic h}'mn6, 
and though I hope it may give in the main, a right rendering of 
the sense of the Vedic poets, 1 feel that in many points niy 
translation is liable to correction, and will sooner or later be 
replaced by a more satisfactory one.” 

** With regard to the character and style of tliese hymns on 
which so much labour has been ex]>ended, it may be remarked 
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tlwt they contMn very little poetry of an agreeable or elevated 
oi'der : Dotbing whatever that could be compared for a moment 
with the PsaJme of David. ** As mere litenuy productious, apart 
from their archaic value, we doubt if any man could be found to 
read them. Snatches of poetry may here and thei'C he found ; a 
grand and elevated tone mixed with the most familiar and, to 
roodein taste, most ignoble and unsuitable allusions. The mere 
reading of some of them couveys the impression that they are not 
fully understood, and sets the mind inquiring as to the meaning 
which may lie concealed in them. The following lij-mii, addressed 
to Agni the god of fire, and the Maruts, or the Storm-gods, is one 
of the most readable in the present volume 

1. Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for a drnugh tof 
milk ; with the Maruts come hither O Agni ! 

2. No god indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might of thcc^ the 
Aiighty ono ; with the Maruts, &c., &c. 

3. They who know of the great sky, the Visvo Devas without 
guile ; with the Maruts, Ac. 

4. JThe wild ones who sing their song, unconquerable by force ; 
with the Maruts, &c. 

5. They who are brilliant, of awful shape, powerful, and 
devourers of foes ; with the Maiiits, &e. 

6. They who iu heaven arc enthroned as gods, in the light of 
the firmament ; with tlie Maruts, &c. 

7. They who tpss the clouds across tho surging sea ; with the 
Maruts come hither, &c. 

8. They who shoot with their darts across the sea with might ; 
with the Maruts, &c. 

9. I pour out to thee for the early draught tiio sweet juice of 
Soma ; with the Maruts, &c.”— Sa/. S^vietv, 1869. 

imiswan, — A king mentioned in tlie Rig Veda, the friend of 
Indra, and who conquered the Dasyu Krishna on the banks of the 
Ansumaii. 

RijrftBYft — A person mentioned in the Rig V eda, who had been 
made blind by his cruel father, for slaughtcriug one hundred and 
one sheep, and giving them to a riic-wolf to cat : the wolf having 

63 
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supplicated tJio Asviiis on behalf of her bliutl benefactor, they 
restored sight to Uijrasva — O, S. T., F, 245. 

Rijildesst — A son of Vasudeva by his wife Devaki. 

Riksha — l, A descendant of'Bhrigu, the Vyisa of the twenty- 
fourth Dw^para, sometimes called also Valmika. 

t 

2. A prince, the sou of Ajainidlm. 

3. A prince, the son of Akrodhaua, a desccudaut of Kuru. 

4. A chain of mountains in Gondwana. 

Rina — A Vyasa iu the cightcenth Dwapara, 

Ripu, Ripuiyaya~Two of the sons of Slishti and Suchchayn, 
grandsons of Dhruva. 

Rishabha — The son of king Nabhi by his queen Meru. 
Rishablia bad a hundred sous, the eldest of whom was Bharata ; 
having ruled with equity and wisdom and celebrated many sacri- 
ficial rites, he resigned the sovereignty of the earth to the heroic 
Bharata, and, retiring to the hermitage of Pulastya, adopted the 
life of an anchoret, practising religious penance, and performing 
all prcscribetl conanonies, until, emaciated by his austerities so as 
to be but a collectiou of skin and fibres, he put a pebble in his 
mouth and naked went the way of all fiesli. V. P. In a note 
Wilson adds * tiie great road* ‘ the road of heroes.’ The pebble 
waK iutended either to compel perpetual silence, or to prevent his 
cntiiig. The Bhagavnta, adverts to the same circumstances, and 
gives' more details of Rishubhn’s devotion, and connects him with 
the spread of Jain doctriucs in the western parts of the peninsula. 
Risliabha is the name of tlic first Tirtliaukara, or Jain saint of the 
present era. 

Rishabha — 2, One of ihc seven liishis of the second Manwau- 
tara ; 3, A prince, the son of Kuaigra ; 4, A mountain on the 
north of Meru. 

Rishabha — 5, One of the generals in R&ma’s army at the siege 
of Lanka ; he was severely wounded by the magical weapons of 
ludrajit, and left apparently dead on the battle field but was 
restored to life by the healing plants brought by Hanuman from 
the golden hill cajlcd Rishabha. 
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Rishftbhft — 6, The name of a goklcD hill on tho very crest of 
Kail^sa ; on which grew four nicdicinnl herbs, by virtue, of which 
tho dead and wounded might be restored to life. 

Rishis — Great Sages. Seven are enumerated ; they ai*e llio 
same as the Praj&patis, q. v. One of the llishis is an attendant on 
the sun in .each mouth of the year, along with one of the Adityas, 
Gandharbhas, Apsarasap, Yakshas, etc. The Vishnu Fiu'A.na says 
there are three kinds of Rishi-s, or inspired sages ; royal Rishis, or 
princes who have adopted a life of devotion, as VibwaniitJ'a ; 
divine Rishis, or sages who arc demi-gods also, as Narada ; and 
Brahman Rishis, or sages who are the sous of Brnliiud, or Brah- 
mans, as Vasisbtha and others. Mr. J. C. Thomson writes ** in 
tho Epic period Rishi is merely a name for Instorieal personages, 
distinguished for their piety and wisdom, cither by their acts or 
their writings. In the PuiAuic period the Ri^his, par exvcllencc^ 
are seven primeval personages, born of Brahni<i's mind, and 
presiding, under different foitns, over each Mauwantnru.” Tho 
word Rishi is derived from rish, an old vcdic root meaning ‘ to sec. ’ 

Rishis — The constellation of the Great Bear. For tin account 
of its revolutions see the Vishnu Parana, p. 485, and Wilsoirs 
learned notes on the subject. 

Rishika, Rishiknlya— A river that ri.-es in the Maliciidrn 
mountain and flows into the sea near Gnnjnm. 

Rishikas — A people placed by the Rainiynna both in the nortfi 
and in tho south ; Arjunn visits the former and exacts from Ihvin 
eight horses. 

Rishyamukha — A mouniaiu in the Dekliin where tJic Paiii|ui 
rises, the abode of the monkeys, and tho tcni|K)rary ahotlc of Rama. 

Rishya-sringa — A horned sage, celebrated in the lirst book ol 
the Rara^yauA. 

Ho was the son of Vihhandak, a Rishi descended trom knsyapa. 

“ Bred with the deer tliat round him roam. 

The wood shall be that hermit’s home. 

To him no mortal shall be known 
Except his holy sire alone 
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He was thus brought up iu the forest with his father and saw 
no other human being imtil he attained early manhood. At a 
season of great drought, Somnpad, king of Anga, enquired what 
should be done to cause rain, when the brahmans said, 

“ By every art O iiiouarcli try 

Hither to bring Vibhandak's child, * 

Persuaded, captured or beguiled, 

And when the boy is hither led 
To him thy daughter duly wed.*’ 

After much deliberation as to the way iu which the ** wondrous 
boy” should be induced to leave his father’s home, the poem 
proceeds, 

** Then this bliall be the plan agreed, 

That damsels shall be sent, 

Attired in holy hermit’s weed 
And skilled iu hlaudishincut. 

That they the hermit may beguile 
With every art nud amorous wile, 

Whose ufce they kuow so well. 

And by their witcheries seduce 
The unsuspecting young recluse 
To leave his father's cell. 

T'heii when the boy with williug feet 
iShnll wander from his calm retreat, 

And iu that city stand, 

The troubles of the kiug shall end 
Aud streams of blessed rain descend 
Upon the thirsty laud. 

Thus shall the holy Rishyasring 
To Somapud the mighty king 
By wedlock be allied ; 

For Sauta, fairest' of the fair, 

In mind and grace beyond coroparei 
Shall be his royal bride.” 
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All this took place accordiugly. 

** Id ships ^vith wondrous nrt prepared 
Away the lovely women fared, 

And soon beneath the shade they stood 
Of the wild lonely dreary wood. 

And there the leafy cot they found 
Where dwelt the devotee 
And looked with eager eyes around 
The hermit’s son to see. 

««*«**«* 

Forth came the hermit’s son to view 
The wondrous sight to him so new, 

And gazed in rapt surprise, 

For from his natal hour till then 
On woman or the sons of men 
lie ne’er had cast his eyes. 

The scheme was successful. On the following day when his 
father went as usual to the forest, Sishyasring eagerly sought his 
charming visitants and accompanied them to their lovely home.” 

Vibh^ndak returned to his cottage in the evening to learn the 
will of fate— 

“ A stately ship, at early morn, 

The hermit’s son away had borne. 

Loud roared the clouds as on he sped, 

Tho sky grew blacker overhead ; 

Till as he reached the royal town, 

A mighty Hood of rain cume down. 

By the great min the mounrehts mind 
The coming of his guest divined. 

To meet the honoured youth he went, 

And low to earth his head he bent. 

And sought, with all who dwelt within 
The eity walls, his grace tC win. 

He fed him with the daintiest fare, 

He served him with unceasing care, 
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And gave to be the Brahmao's bride 
His own fair daughter, lotus-eyed. 

Thus loved and honoured by the king, 

The glorious Brahman Rishyasriug 

l^nssed in that royal (own his life 

With Sant£ his beloved wife.” — Griffith^' Udmdyana, ^ 

Rita — I f Truth. The son of Uhnrma, by one of the daughters 
of Daksha ; 2, A king of M ithila, the son of Vijaya. 

Ritadhaman — The Mnnu of the thirteenth Mauwantara, 
iiccoi'diiig to the list in the Padma and Matsya Purauas. 

Ritadhwaja — 1, One of the eleven Uudrus. according to the 
cuunieialioii m the Bhagavata ; 2, One of the designations of 
Pratarddnua, moaning he whose emblem was truth, being a great 
observer of veracity. 

Riteya — A pnucc, the eldest of tho ten sous of Rnudriiswn, 
a descendant of Puru. 

RitU— The Mauu of the twelfth Manwantnrn. 

Ritudhaman— Tho Indra of the twelfth Mauwantara. 

Ritiyit — One of the kings ofMithiln, the son of Anjana. 

Ritupama — A prince, the sou of Ayutiswn. 

Rochana — A W'ife of Vasudeva. 

Rodha — One of the Narakas ; that for the punishment of tho 
crimes of causing abortion, killing a cow, plundering, &c. 

Rohini— l , The wife of Vasudeva. Knusa, king of Mathura, 
capturod Vasudeva and his wife Devnki, imprisoned them iu his 
own palace, set guard5 over them, and slew the six children whom 
Dcvaki had already borne. She was now iibout to give birth to the 
scvcnih, who was BalaidmQ,*^hc playfellow of Krishna, aud like 
him, supposed to be an iiicarnatiou of Vishnu ; but by divine 
agency the child was tinnsfciTcd before birth 'to the womb of 
Vasiwleva’s other wife, Rohini, w'ho was living in Gokula. 

2. One of the wives of Krishna. 

3. The namo of the wife of one of the Rudras. 

4. The daughter of Surabhi, and ))arcnt of horned cattle. 

5. A lunar mansion in Gnjnvithi, in the northcrn'AvashIbdDa. 
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Rollita^l> The Menu, according to some of the Purauas, of 
tlic ninth Mauwautnra ; 2 , The sou of Harischaudra, q. v. 

Rohitaswa — Called also Rohita. The sou of Hai'ischandra^ 
q. V. Traces of his uame appear in the strongholds of Rotas, iu 
Bchar, and in the Punjab. The Bhagavata has a legend of his 
having been devoted to Yaruna before his birth, by his father, who 
having OH various picas deferred offering his sou ns promised, was 
afflicted by a dropsy. Rohita at last purchased Suuahsephas who 
was offered as a victim iu his stead. 

Romaharshana — A disciple of Vyasa, and the uanator of the 
Pui-dnas. See Suta* 

Romanas, Ropanas — A people mentioned iu the Purauas ; it 
has been conjectured that the Boinnus may be meant. 

Romapada — l, A son of Vidarbhu and tlic princess rescued by 
Jydniagiia, (q. v.) ; 2, A prince, the son of Ghitrurutha. 

Ruchi — One of the Prajapatis or mind-born sons of Brabmd. 
He was married to Akiiti, who boiHB him twins, Yajua and Dak- 
shiua, who afterwards became husband and wife, and had twelvo 
sons, the deities called Yamas, iu the Mauwautara of 3wa yam- 
bhuva. 

Ruchiradhi — A prince, the son of Saukrito, of the race of 
Bharata. 

Ruchiraswa — A prmce, tlio son of jSennjit, descendant of 
Hastin. 

Rudhirandha — One of the Narakas, designed for inccindiarics, 
treacherous friends, soothsayers, &c. 

Rudra — An agent iu creation ; who sprang from the forehead 
of Brahmd, radiant as the noontide sun, fierce, and of vast bulk, 
and of a figure which was half-male, half-female. At the com- 
mand of Brahmd, Rudra became two-folds disjoining his male and 
female natures. His male being he again divided into eleven 
persons, of whom some were agreca1)lo, some hideous, some fierce, 
some mild : and he multiplied his female nature manifold, of com- 
plexions block or white. This is considered by Professor Wilson 
to be the primitive form of .he legend. 
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The Vibhna Furtiia gives auotlior aecoont., as follows : 

In the beginning of the Ksipa, as Brohmi purposed to create a 
son, who should be like himself, a youth of a purple complezion 
appeared, crying with a low cry, and running about Brnhmi, 
when he beheld him thus afflicted, said to him, ** Why dost thou 
weep?” “Give me a name,” replied the boy. “ Uudra be thy> 
name,” rejoined the great father of* nil creatures : “ be composed ; 
desist from tears.” But, thus addressed, the b^y still urept seven 
times, and Brahma therefore gave to him seven Other denomino* 
tions ; and to these eight persons regions and wives and posterity 
belong. The eight manifestations, then, are named Rudra, 
Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Pasupnti, Bhima, Ugra, and Mahideva, 
which were given to them by their great progenitor. Ho also 
assigned to them their respective stations, the sun, water, earth, 
air, fire, ether, the ministront Brahman, ond the moon ; for these 
arc their several forms. 

The Vayu details the application of each name severally. These 
eight Rudras are therefore but one, under os many appellations, 
and in us many types. The Padma, Markandeya, Kuiina, Linga, 
and Vayu agree with the V. P., in the iiomcuciiituro of the Rudras, 
and their types, their wives, and progeny. 

Rudra — A name of Siva ; one of the five great lords or faces 
of Siva, the namo Rudra occurs iu the Rig Veda as one of the 
inferior gods. 

Rudrakali — A form of Uma, in which she accompanied 
Yirabhadra when he was sent by Siva to spoil the sacrifice of 
Daksha. 

Rudraksha — A rosary, or string of beads, tlio fruit of the 
cloocarpus, resembling in form, si7.e, and colour, the nutmeg, but 
with a rough surface. The meaning of the word is Rudra’s (t. e., 
Siva’s) eye, and then also tear. It is said that Siva once, in a war 
with the Asiiras^ having burned three cities, wept at the loss of 
lives involved, aud the tears falling to 'the ground, sprung up as 
shrubs, produciug berries, which were thence called Budrdksba. 
Rudra-loka — The heaven above Brahmi-loka. 

Rudraui— The wife of the Rudra Dhritavrata. 
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Rnkmakavaclia — A Yidava prince, the Bon of Siteyas. 

Bukmisha— The grandson of the preceding Yddnva king. 

RukmiXl — The son of Bhishtnaka, king of Vidarbha. He had 
a beautiful sister named Rukminf, with whom Krislina fell in love 
and selected in marriage ; but her brother, who hated Krishna, 
would not assent to the espousals. The father then affianced 
Rukmint to Sisup&la. In other to celebrate the nuptials, 
Jai^sandha and other princes, the friends of Sisupdln, assembled 
in Kuudina, tho Capital of Vidarbha ; and Krishna, attended by 
Balarama and many other Yadavas, also went to witness the 
wedding. When there Krishna contrived to carry off the princess, 
leaving Rdma and bis kinsmen to sustain the weight of his enemies. 
The sovereigns who had assembled to be present at the marriage, 
indignant at the insult, exerted themselves to kill Krishna ; aud 
Rukmin, vowing that he would never enter Kuudina until he had 
slain him in fight, pursued and overtook him. In the combat that 
ensued Krishpa destroyed with his discus the whole host of 
Rukmin, and would have put him to death, but was withhold by 
the entreaties of Bukmini. Rukmin, thus sparod, built the city 
Bhojakatay ai^d in pursuance of his vow, ever after dwelt tlicrcin. 
He was ultimately killed by Bolarimu iu a quarrel which occuiTcd 
at a game of dice. 

R iilcmifif — The sbter of the above. After the defeat of 
Rukmin, Krishna married Rukmini in due form, having first made 
lier his own the R&kshasa ritual, V. P. Accordiug to the 
Bhdgavata, Rukmtni sent to invite Krishna to carry her off, and 
instructed him now to proceed. She was the mother of Prad- 
yumna. On t^e death of Krishna she and four other of his wives 
burnt themselyes with his body. 

Bupa— ^rivor, from the Saktimat mountain. 

BupayahiilUkB, Rupavasikas— People mentioned in the 
Puiinas as Southern tribes, probably In the vicinity of the 
Rupa river, 

Rliruka — A prince, the son of Vijaya, and ancestor of Sagara.. 

Rnshadra— The son of Sw4hi» end grandfather of Sasaviuda. 
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Sabhanara— One of tbe sous of Ann. 

Sadacharas— Fixed observances ; the institutions or obsei' 
vanccs of the pious ; the perpetual obligations of a householder, 
consisting of daily purifications, ablutions, libations, and oblations ; 
hospitality, obsequial rites, ceremonies to be observed at meals, at 
morning and evening worship, and on going to rest. 

Sadakanta, Sadanira— Purduic rivers, the latter is said to 
flow from Paripitra. 

Sadaswa— A prince, the son of Samara. 

Sadhus— Saints ; just or pious men ; those who arc free from 
all defects. 

Sadhya — A daughter of Daksha and ouo of the wives of 
Dharma. 

Sadhyas— A class of demi-gods, the sous of Sadhya ; according 
to the V&yu the Sadhyas arc the personified rites and prayers of 
the Vedas, born of the metres and partakers of the saerifices. It 
also enumerates them amongst die gods of tbe present Manwautara. 

Sadnova— Tbe youngest sou of tbe Rdja of Chitapur, who was 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil for delaying to join his father 
in an expedition against Arjuna. Sadnova prayed to God, and 
the oil became quite cold. Sadnova came out unhurt and went 
with the army to fight against Arjuna, but he and all his brethren 
weie slain. 

Sadwati— The daughter of Fulastya and wife of Agui. 

Sagara— The son of BAhu or Bihuka. His birth is thus 
narrated in the Vishnu Putina. B&hu was vanquished by tlio 
tribes of Hailiayas and TAlajaughos, and his country overrun by 
them : in consequence of which he fled into the forests with 
h'is wives. One of these was pregnant, and being an object of 
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jealousy to a rival queen, the latter gave her poison to prevent her 
delivery. The poison had the effect of confining the child in the 
womb for seven years. B&hu, having waxed old, died in the 
neighbourhood of the residence of the Muni Aurva. His queen 
having constructed his pile, ascended it with the determination ol’ 
accompanying him in death ; but the sage Aurvu, who know all 
things, past; present, and to come, issued forth from his hermitage, 
and forbade her, saying, “ Hold ! hold ! this is unrighteous ; a 
valiant prince, the monarch of many realms, the offerer of many 
sacrifices, the destroyer .of his foes, a universal emperor, is in thy 
womb ; think not of committing so desperate an act !” Accordingly, 
in obedience to his injunctions, she relinquished her intention. 
The sage then conducted her to his abode, and after some time a 
very splendid boy was there born. Along with him the poison 
that had been given to his mother was expelled ; and Aurva, after 
performing the ceremonies required at birth, gave him on that 
account the name of Sagara (from Sa, ‘ with,’ and Gam, ‘ poison.’) 
The same holy sage celebrated his investure with the cord df his 
class, instructed him fully in the Vedas, and taught him the use of 
arms, especially those of fire, called after Bhargava. 

When the boy had grown up, and was capable of reflection, he 
said to his mother one day, “ Why arc we dwelling in this 
hermitage ? where is my father ? and who is he ?” His mother, 
in reply, related to him all that had happened. Upon hearing 
which he was highly incensed, and vowed to recover his patrimonial 
kingdom, and exterminate the Haihayas and Talajanghas, by 
whom it had been overrun. Accordingly when he became a man 
ho put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to death, and would have 
also destroyed the ^akas, the Yavaiias, K^mbojas, Paradas, and 
Pahnavas, but that they applied to Vabishtha, the family priest of 
Sagara, for protection. Vosislitha regarding them as annihilated 
(or deprived of power), though living, thus spake to Sagam r 
Enough, enough, my son, pursue no farther these objects of 
your wrath, whom you may look upon ns no more. In order to 
fulfil your vow I have separated them from affinity to the 
regenerate tribes, and from the duties of their castes.” Sagara, 
iu compliance with the injunctions of his spiritual guide, contented 
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himself ihcrcfure with inipoiing upon the vAuquished nations 
peculiar di6tingiii.MliiDg marks. He made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely : the Snkns he compelled to shave (the upper) half 
of tlieir heods ; the Parndiis wore their hair long ; and the 
Pniiiiavas let their beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also, and other Kshatriyn races, he deprived of the* 
established usages of oblations to fire and the study of the Vedas ; 
and thus separated from religious rites, and abandoued by the 
Brahmans, these difi'ereut tribes became Mlcchchbas. Sagara, 
after the recovery of liis kingdom, reigned over the seveu-zoued 
earth with undisputed dominion. 

Siimati the daughter of Knsynpa, and Kesiui the daughter of 
Rtlja Viderbha, were the two wives of Sagara. Being without 
progeny, the king solicited the aid of the sage Aurva with great 
earnestness, and the Muni pronounced this boon, that one wife 
should bear one son, the upholder of his race, and the other should 
give birth to sixty thousand sous ; and ho left it to them to make 
their election. Kesini chose to have the single son ; Sumati the 
multitude : and it came to pass in a short time that the former 
bore Asamanjnp. a prince through whom the dynasty continued ; 
aud the daughter of Vinati (Sumati) hud eixty thousand sons. 

“ The elder cousort bare 
A son called Asamaiij, the heir. 

Then Sumati, the younger, gave 
Birth to a gourd,* O, hero brave, 

Whose riud, when burst aud cleft in two^ 

Grave sixty thousand babes to view.** 

The sou of Asamaiijas was Ausumat. 

Asamaojas was from his boyhood of very irregular conduct. 
His father hoped that as he grew up to manhood he would reform ; 
but finding that he continued guilty of the same Immorality, 
Sagam abandoned him. The sixty thousand sons of Sogara 
followed the example of their brother Asamaojas, The path of 
virtue aud piety being obstructed in the world by the sous of 


* lkihv<ku, the name of a king of Ayodhyd, who ia regarded as the founder 

of the solar race, means also a ypurt/. Heuce perhaps the myth.— OBirriTHS. 
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Sagnra, the gotls repaired to the Muni Knpila, who was a portion 
of Vishnu, free from fault, and endowed with all true wisdom. 
Having approached him with respect, they said, 0 lord, what 
will become of the world, if these sons of Sagara are permitted to 
go ou in the evil ways which they have lenrued from Asnmaujas ! 
Do thou, then, assume a visible form, for the protection of the , 
ofHictcd universe." “ Be satislied," replied the sage, in a brief 
time the sous of Sagara shall be all destroyed." 

At that period Sagara eommenced the performanco of the 
solemn sacrifice of a horse, which was guarded by his own sons : 
nevertheless some oue stole, the animal, and carried it off into a 
chasm in the earth. Sagara commanded his sons to search for the 
steed ; and they, tracing him by the impressions of his hoofs, 
followed his course with perseverauce,- until comiug to the chasm 
whore ho had entered, they proceeded to enlarge if, aud dug 
downwards each for a league. Coming. to ratulo, they beheld the 
horse waudering freely about, aud at no great distance from him 
they saw the Rislii Kapila sitting, with bis head declined in 
meditatiou, and illuminating the surrounding space with radiance 
as bright as the splendours of the autumnal sun, shining in 
an unclouded sky. Exclaiming, “ This is the villain who has 
maliciously interrupted our sacrifice, and stolen the horse ! kill 
him ! kill him !" they mi towards him with uplifted weapons. 
The Muui slowly raised his eyes, and for an instant looked upon 
them, and they were reduced to ashes by the sacred flame that 
darted from his persou. 

“ Then nil the princes lofty souled. 

Of wondrous vigour, strong and bold, 

Saw VAsudeva stauding there 
In Kapil’s form he loved to wear, 

Aud near the everlasting God, 

The victim charger crop])cd tlic sod. 

They saw with joy aud eager eyes 
The fancied robber and the prize, 

Aud on him rushed the furious baud 
Crying aloud, stand, villain ! stand ! 
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* Avaunt ! avaunt ! great Kapil cried, 
bosom flushed with passion’s tide ; 

Then by his might that proud ai'i^ay 
All scorched to heaps of ashes lay.” ’* 

When Sagara learned that his sons, whom he had sent in pursuit 
of the sacrificial steed, had been destroyed by the might of the 
great Rishi Kapila, he despatched Ansumat, the son of Asamanjas, 
to effect the animars recoveiy. The youth, proceeding by the 
deep path which the princes had dug, arrived where Kapila wiis, 
and bowing respectfully, prayed to him, and so propitiated him, 
that the saint said, “ Go, my son, deliver the horse to your 
grandfather ; and demand a boon ; thy grandson shall bring down 
the river of heaven on the earth.” Ansumat requested as a boon 
that his uncles, who had perished through the sage’s displeasure, 
might, although unworthy of it, he raised to heaven through his 
favour. I have told you,” replied Kapila, ** that your grandson 
shall bring down upon earth the Ganges of the gods ; and when 
her waters shall wash the bones and ashes of thy grandfather’s 
sous, they shall be raised to Swarga. Such is the efficacy of the 
strcanivthnt flows from the toe of Vishnu, that it confers heaven 
upon all who bathe in it designedly, or who even become 
accidentally immersed in it : those even shall obtain Swarga, 
whose bones, skin, fibres, hair or any other part, shall be left after 
death upon the earth which is contiguous to the Ganges.” Having 
acknowledged reverentially the kindness of the sage, Ansumat 
returned to his grandfather, and delivered to him the horse. 
Sagara, on recovering tlie steed, completed his sacrifice ; and in 
affcciiouato memory of his sons, denominated Sagara the chasm 
which they bad dug. 

Sagara is still the name of the ocean, and especially of tho Bay 
of Bengal, at the mouth of the Ganges. V. P. 


* It appears to me that this my third story has reference to the vulcanic 

phenomena of nature. Kapil may very possibly be that hidden fiery force 
which suddenly imprisons itself and bursts forth in volcanic cfTecta. Kapil 
M, moreover, one of the names of Agni, the god of Firc.—OoUBEBlu. 
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Sahadeva — if The liftli and youngest son of Pandu by his wife 
Madri, but mystically begotten by Dusra, the younger of the two 
Aswiuau. He is considered as the beau ideal of niasculinc beauty. 
He was taught As.tronomy and tlie use of the sword by Drona. 
When the PaTidavas applied for service to the Raja Virdtn, Saha- 
deva was made master of the cattle, and caster of nativities and 
teller of fortunes ; 2, A prince, the sou of Sriujaya ; 3, The son of 
Harshavai'ddhana ; 4, A son of Sud^a ; 5, A sou of Jarasaudha ; 
6, The son of Div4kara, of the family of Ikshvlku. 

Bahl^Mya— A divine nymph ; one of the ten in the class 
termed Daivik 

Sahai\ji — A prince, the son of Kunti. 

Sfth&rftksha — The fire of the Asuras ; the Bhigavata explains 
tlie diflferent fires to be so many appellations of fire employed in 
the invocations with which different oblations to fire ara offered 
in the ritual of the Vedas. 

Bahas, Sahasya — The names of two of the months, occurring 
in the Vedas and belongmg to a system now obsolete. 

Sahasrabala— *A prince, a descendant of Kusa, according to 
the lists in the Matjsa, Linga, &c. 

Sahasnyit — 1» The eldest son of Yadu ; 2, One of the soiuLof 
Bhajamina. 

SaJushna — l, One of the sous of the patriarch Pulaka ; 2, A 
son of Vanakapfvat, and father of K&madeva. 

Bahya — One of the seven principal chains of mountains in 
Bharata ; the northern portions of the Western Ghauts, the moun- 
tains of the Konkan. 

Saindhava, or Saiadhavayana— A teacher of the Atharva 
Veda, and founder of a school of brahmans. 

BftindhftVftS — 1| The inhabitants of Sindh, and Western Baj- 
poot&na ; 2, A school of brahmans. 

BainoyftS — The descendants of Sim, a branch of the 1.4davoB. 

Bainhikeyas— A class of Dinavas, the sons of Vipraebittiand 
Sinhik^. 
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Baifikatas — Inhabitanta of mooDtainous regiona and aandj 
deserts. 

Baisiri — A teachei- of the White Ysjash. V. P., 281. 

Salsiriya — A teacher of the Rig Veda, a disciple of Vedamitra, 
called also Sdkalya. 

Baisunaga — A king of Mogadha, and founder of the djfaastj 
of that name, consisting of ten kings. Ho relinquished Benares to 
his son and established himself at Girivrnja in Behar, whei'C he is 
said to have reigned forty years. 

Baiva Purana — The fourth Puraua in the enumeration given 
in the Vishnu Purana. In some lists it is omitted, and when that 
is the case it is replaced by the Vdyu, or Vayuviya. When the 
Saiva is specified, as in the Bhdgavata, then the V^yu 13 omitted ; 
intimating the possible identity of these two works. This Purina 
contains the genealogies of the patriarchs, a description of the 
universe, and the incidents of the first six Manwantaras ; inter- 
mixed with legends and praises of Siva. A long account of the 
Pitris or progenitora is also peculiar to this Purina ; as are sioriea 
of some of the most celebrated Rishis, who were engaged in the 
distribution of the Vedas. See Vayu Purana. 

Boivya — The wife of king Satadhanu, and a woman of great 
virtue. The legend of her life is peculiar to the Vishnu Purina 
and is thus narrated. She was devoted to her husband, benevo- 
lent, sincere, pure, adorned with every female excellence, with 
humility, and discretion. The Rija and his wife daily worshipped 
the god of goils, Janirddana, with pious meditations, oblations to 
fire, prayers, gifts, fasting, and every other mark of entire faith, 
and exclusive devotion. On one occasion when they had fasted 
on the full moon of Kartika, and had bathed in the Bhagirnthf, 
they beheld, us they came up from the water, a heretic approach 
them, who Avas the friend of the Raja's military preceptor. The 
Rtija, out of respect to tho latter, entered into conversation with 
the heretic ; but not so did the princess ; reflecting that she was 
observing a fast, she turned from him, and cast her eyes up to the 
suu. On their arrival at home, the husband and wife, as usual, 
performed the worship of Vishnu, agreeably to the ritual. After 
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a time the Bije, triumphant over his enemiesy died ; and the 
princess ascended the funeral pUe of her husband. 

In consequence of the fault committed by Satadhanuy by speaking 
to an infidel when he was engaged in a solemn fast, he was bora 
again as a dog. His wife was born as the daughter of the Bfija 
of Kifl, with tlie knowledge of the events of her pre-existence, 
accomplished in every science, and endowed with every virtue. 
Her father was anxious to give her in man-iage to some suitable 
husband, but she constantly opposed his design, and the king was 
prevented by her from accomplishing her nuptials. With the eye 
of divine intelligence she knew that her own husband had been 
regenerate as a dog, and going once to the city of Vaidisi, she 
saw the dog, and recognised her foimer lord in him. Knowing 
that the animal was her husband, she placed upon his neck the 
bridal garland, accompanying it with the marriage rites and prayers : 
but he, eating the delicate food presented to him, expressed his 
delight after the fashion of his species ; at which she was much 
ashamed, and, bowing reveren^tly to him, thus spake to her 
degraded spouse : ** Becall to memory, illustrious prince, the 
ill-timed politeness on account of which you have been bora as a 
dog, and are now fawning upon me. In consequence of speaking 
to a heretic, after bathing in a sacred river, you have been 
condemned to this abject birth. Do you not remember ft ?” Thus 
reminded, the B&ja recollected his former condition, and was lost 
in thought, and felt deep humiliation. With a broken spirit he 
went forth from the city, and falling dead in the desert, was born 
anew as a jackaL the course of the following year the princess 

lenew what had happened, and went to the mountain Kol&hala to 
seek for her husband. 'Finding him thei'e, the lovely daughter of 
the king of the earth said to her lord, thus disguised as a jackal, 
** Dost thou i^ot remember, oh king, the circumstance of conversing 
with a heretic, which I called to thy recollection when thou wast 
a dog ?” The Rdja, thus addressed, knew that what the princess 
bad spoken was true, and thereupon desisted from food, and died. 
He then became a wolf ; but his blameless wife knew it, and came 
to him in the lonely forest, and awakeued his remembrance of his 
original state. No wolf art thou,’* she said, ** but the illustrious 

6T 
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fiOTOi'eign Satadhauu. Thou wast then a dog, then a jackal, and 
art now a wolf.” Upon this, recollecting himself, the prince 
abandoned his life, and became a vulture ; in which form his 
lovely queen still found him, and eK)OKed him to a knowledge of 
the past, “Prince,” she exclaimed, "recollect yourself: away 
with thia uncouth form, to which the fiin of conversing with a 
heretic has condemned vou !” The was next born as a crow ; 
when the princess, v/ben though her mystical powers was aware of 
it, said to him, “ Thou an new thyself the eater of tributary grain, 
to whom, in a prior existence, all the kings ot the earth paid 
tribute.” Having abaudoned his body, in consequence of the 
recollections excited by these words, the king next became a 
peacock, which the princess took to herself, and petted, and fed 
constantly with such food as is agreeable to birds of its class. The 
king of K&si instituted at that time the solemn sacrifice of a horse. 
In the ablutions with which it terminated the princess caused her 
peacock to be bathed, bathing also herself ; and she then reminded 
Satadhanu how he had been successively born as various animals. 
On recollecting this, he resigned his life. He was then born as 
the son of a person of distinction ; and the princess now assenting 
to the wishes of her father to see her wedded, the king of Kdsi 
caused it to be made known that she would elect a bridegroom 
from those who should present themselves as suitors for her hand. 
When the election took place, the princess made choice of her 
foiTuer lord, who appeared amongst the candidates, and again 
invested him with the character of her husband. They lived 
happily together, and upon her father’s decease, Satadhanu iiiled 
over the country of Videha. He offered many sacrifices, and gave 
away many gifts, and begot sons, and subdued his enemies in war ; 
and having duly exercised the sovereign power, and cherished 
benignantly the earth, he died, as became his warrior birth, in 
battle. His queen again followed him in death, and, conformably 
to sacred precepts, once more mounted cheerfully his funeral pile. 
The king then, along with his princess, ascended beyond the sphere 
of Indra to the regions where all desires are for ever gratified, obtiun- 
ing ever-during and unequalled happiness in heaven, the perfect 
felicity that is the rarely realised revvard of conjugal fidelity.” 
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Baivya — celebrated legendary king of ancient India, of whom 
an affecting story is related of a hawk and a dove. 

** Saivya, a king whom earth obeyed, 

Once to a hawk a promise made, 

Gave to the bird his flesh and bone 
And by his truth made heaven his own.” 

“ Learn from that tale, the Hawk and Dove, 

How strong for truth was Saivya's love 
Pledged by lus word the monarch gave 
His flesh the suppliant bird to save.” 

** The following is a free version of this very ancient story, 
which occurs more than once in the Mah^bhirata. 

The Suppliant Dove. 

Chased by a hawk there came a dove 
With worn and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
Of EiSrs mighty king. 

The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes 
And laid her on his breast, 

And cried, ‘ No fear shall vex thee here. 

Best, pretty egg-born, rest ! 

Fair K&si’s realm is rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will 1 resign 
Ere I my guest betray.’ 

But panting for his half-won spoil 
The hawk was cldse behind, 

And with wild cry and eager eye 
Came swooping down the wind : 

‘ This bird,’ he cried, my destiupd prize, 

’Tis not for thee to shield : 

’Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and fleld. 
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Hunger and thirst oppress me sore^ 

And I am faint with toil : 

Thou shouldst not staj a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightftil spoil. 

* They say thou art a glorious king. 

And justice is thy care : 

Then justly reign in thy domain. 

Nor rob the birds of air/ 

Then cried the king : * A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed. 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest : 

See how she clings with trembling wings 
To her protector's breast.* 

* No flesh of lambs,' the hawk replied,. 

* No blood of deer for me ; 

The falcon loves to feed on doves. 

And such is Heaven's decree. 

But if aflectiou for the dovo 
Thy pitying heart has stirred. 

Let thine own flesh my maw refresh. 
Weighed down against the bird.' 

carved the flesh from off his side. 
And threw it in the scale. 

While women's cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 

He bached the flesh from side and arm. 

From chest and back and thigh. 

But still above the little dove 
The monarch's ^cale stood hig^ 

Ho heaped the scale with piles of flesh. 
With sine we, blood, and*skin, 
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Aod when alone was left him bone 
He (brew hittself therein. 

Then thundered voices through the air ; 

The sky grew black as night ; 

And fever took the earth that shook 
To see that wondrous sight. 

The blessed Gods, from every sphere, 

By Indra led, came nigh ; 

While drum and flute and shell and lute 
Made music in the sky. 

They rained immortal chaplets down, 

Which hands celestial twine, 

And softly shed upon his head 
Pure Amrit, drink divine. 

Then God and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised, 

And a glad throng with dance and song 
The glorious monarch praised. 

They set him on a golden car 
That blazed with many a gem ; 

Then awiftly through the air they flew, 

And bore him home with them. 

Thus K&li’s lord, by noble deed, 

Won heaven and deathless fame ; 

And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same. 

— Griffiths. Seems from the Bdnidyun, ^c. 

2« Saivya was also the name of a king of* the Sivis, who was 
an ally of ^e Pa^davas ; the Silex of Uie Greeks. 

BaiTyft — l, The wife of Harischandra, (q. v.) whose heroic 
fortitude was shown in her patient endurance of the long series of 
severe trials to which she and her husband were subjected by 
ViyvdmiUti. 
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** AccordiDg to the Markandeya Furdna, HarischaDdi-a gave up 
his U(hole country, and sold his wife and son, and finally himself, 
in satisfaction of Visv^mitra’s demands for money. The sufferings 
of HaVischandra, his wife, and son, are very pathetically depicted, 
and the effect of the various incidents is heightened with great 
artistic skill. The story, in fact, appears to me one of the most 
touching to be found in Indian literature. Hari^chandra, the 
Purina tells us, was a royal Rishi who lived in the Treti age, and 
was renowned for his virtues, and the universal prosperity, moral 
and physical, which prevailed during his reign. On one occasion, 
when hunting, the king heard a sound of female lamentation which 
proceeded, it tsppears, frdm the sciences who were becoming 
mastered by the austerely -fervid sage Visvimitra, in a way they 
had never been before by any one else ; and were consequently 
crying out in alarm at his superiority. In fulfilment of his duty 
as a Kshattriya to defend the weak, and inspired by the god 
GaneM, who had entered into him, Harischandra exclaimed 
** ' What sinner is this who is binding fire in the hem of his gar- 
ment, while I, his lord, am present, resplendent with force and 
fiery vigour ?’ He shall to-day enter on his long sleep, pierced in 
all his limbs by arrows, which, by their discharge from my bow, 
illuminate all the quarters of the firmament.” Visv^mitra was 
provoked by this address. In consequence of his wrath the sciences 
instantly perished, and Harischandra, trembling like the leaf of au 
asvattha tree, submissively represented that he had merely done 
his duty aS a king, which he defined as consisting in the bestowal 
of gifts on eminent Brahmans and other persons of slender means, 
the protection of tho timid, and war against enemies. Visv&mitra 
hereupon demands a* gift as a Brahman intent upon receiving one. 
The king offers him whatever he may ask : Gold, his own son, 
wife, body, life, kingdom, good fortune. Tho saint first requires 
the present for the Kajasuya sacrifice. On this being promised, 
and still more offered, he asks for the empire of the whole earth, 
includiug everything but Harischandra himself, his wife and. 
son, and his virtue which fellows its possessor wherever he 
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goes.* Harischandra joyfallj agrees. Visv&mitra then I’equires 
him to strip off all his ornaments, to clothe himself in the bark of 
trees, and to quit the kingdopti with his wife Saivy^ and his son. 
When he is departing the sage stops him and demands payment 
of his yet unpaid sacrificial fee. The king replies that he has only 
the persons of his wife, his sou, and himself left. VisYtoitra 
insists that he must nevertiieless pay ; and that uufulfilled 
promises of gifts to Brahmans bring destruction.’* The unfortu- 
nate prince, after being threatened with a curse, engages to make 
the payment in a month ; and commences his journey with a wife 
unused tc such fatigues, amid the universal lamentations of his 
subjects. While he lingers, listening to their affectionate remon- 
sti'ances against his desertion of his kingdom, Visvimitra comes up, 
and being incensed at the delay and the king's apparent hesitation, 
strikes the queen with his staff, as she is dragged on by her hus- 
band. All this Harischandra endures with patience, uttering no 
complaint. Then the five Visvedevns, merciful gods, exclaimed, 

* To what worlds shall this sinner Yisvdmitra go, who has 
thrust down this most excellent of sacrifices from the i*oyal 
dignity ? Whose faith shall now sanctify the soma-juice poured 
out with recitation of texts at the great sacrifice, that we may 
drink it, and become exhilarated’ ? ” Visvdmitra heard what they 
said, and by a cuiwe doomed them to become men ; he relented, 
however, so far as to exempt them from having offspring, and from 
other family ties and human weaknesses, and promised that they 
should eventually be restored to their pristine position as gods. 

* Compare Manu's very striking verses, which may be freely rendered os 
follows : — 

Our virtue is the’only friend that follows us iu death ; 

All other ties and friendships end with our departing breath. 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son beside us then can stay, 

Nor kinsfolk .’—virtue is the one companion of our way. 

Alone each creature sees the light, alone the world he leaves ; 

Alone of actions, wrong or right, the recompense receives. 

Like log or clod, beneath the sod their lifeless kinsman laid. 

His friends turn round and quit the ground ; but virtue tends the dead. 

Be then a hoard of virtue stored, to help in day of doom ; 

By virtue led, we cross the dread, immeasurable gloom,” 
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They in conBequeiiee becitue perlully incarnate as the five P&ndue, 
the eons of Draupadl. Beauming the etory of Harischandra^ the 
writer tells us that he then proceeded with his wife and little son 
to Benares, imagining that this divine city, as the special property 
of ^i^a, could not be possessed by any mortal. Here he found the 
jrelentless Visv&mitra waiting for him, and roady to press his 
demand for the payment of his sacrificial gift, even before the 
expiration of the full period of grace. In this extremity Saivyd 
the queen suggests with a sobbing voice that her husband 
should sell hei% On hearing this proposal Harisehandra swoons, 
then recovers, utters lamentations, and swoons again, and his 
wife, seeing his sad condition, swoons also. While they are 
in a state of unconsciousness, their famished child exclaims in 
distress, “O father, father, give me bread ; 0 mother, mother, 
give me food : hunger overpowers me ; and my tongue is parch- 
ed " At this moment Yisvamitra returns, and after recalling 
Harisehandra to consciousness by sprinkling water over him, again 
niges payment of the present. The king again swoons, and is 
again restored. The sage threatens to curae him if his engage- 
ment is not fulfilled by sunset. Being now pressed by his wife, 
the king agrees to sell her, adding, however, ‘‘ If my voice can 
utter such a wicked word, I do what the most inhuman wretches 
cannot perpetrate.” He then goes into the city; and in self- 
accusing language offers his queen for sale as a slave. A rich old 
Brahman offers to buy her at a price coiTesponding to her value, 
to do his household work. Harischandra’s heart was torn, and he 
could make no reply. The Brahman paid down tne money, and 
was dragging away the queen by the hair of her head, when her 
little son Rohitdsva, seeing his mother about to be taken away 
from him, began to cry, and laid hold of her skirts. The mother 
then exclaims : ^Let me go, let me go, venerable sir, till I look 

upon my son. I shall hardly ever behold him again. Come, my 
darling, see thy mother now become a slave. Touch mo not, 
young prince ; I may no longer be handled by thee.* Seeing his 
mother dragged away, the child ran after her, his eyes dimmed 
with tears, and crying * mother.* The Brahman purchaser kicked 
him when ho came up ; but he would not let his mother go, and 
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continacd crying mother^ mother.’ The queen then said to the 
Bmliman, * Be so kind, my master, as to buy also this child, as 
without him I shall prove to thee but a useless purchase. Be 
thus merciful to me in my wretchedness ; unite me with my son, 
like a cow to her calf.’* The Brahman agrees : * Take this 
money and give me the boy.’ ” When his wife and son were 
being carried away, Hai'i^chandra broke out into lamentations : 
** * She, my spouse, whom neither air, nor sun, nor moon, nor 
stranger had beheld, is now gone into slaveiy. This my son, a 
scion of the solar race, with his delicate hands and fingers, has 
been sold. Woo to me^ wicked wretch that I am.’” — 0. S. 7*., 
Vol. /, pp. 379-388. 

2. Saivyd was the name of the wife of king Jyfimagha. Her 
history will be found in the account of her husband. [JyAmaqha.] 

Saka — One of the seven Dwipaa, or great insular continents ; 
it is surrounded with a sea of milk. In this l)wlpa there are 
seven mountains and seven sacred rivers. Thoi'e gi*ows a large 
Saka (teak) tree, frequented by die Siddhas and Gondharbas, the 
wind from which, as produced by its fluttering leaves, diffuses 
delight. The inhabitants are described as sinless and happy* 

Sakalya — teacher of the Big Veda. He is said in the 
Vishnu Purdna to liave divided the Sanhita, or collection of hymns, 
given to him, into five Sanhitas, which ho distributed amongst as 
many disciples, who became founders of schools for teaching the 
truths of the Veda. 

Sakapumi — (Called also Bathantara.) A teacher of the Big 
Veda, who divided the original- Sanhita into three portions, and 
added a glossaiy (Nirukta) constituting a fourth. See Vishnu 
Purina, 277. 

Bakas — Hie Sakai and Bacm of classical writers ; the Indo- 
Scythians of Ptolemy ; Turks or Ttu'tar tribes, who established 
themselves about a century and a half Jbefore our era, along the 
western districts of India, from the Hindu Koh to the mouths of 
the Indus. Professor Wilson thinks they were not improbably 


Tht whole oC this reads like i awne from - Uucle Tem’a Cabin." 
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connected with our Saxon forefathers. Sixteen kings of this race 
are mentioned in the Vishnu Pumua which also mentions their 
conquest by Sagara, along with the Yavanas and Kambojas. 

Sakha — One of the suns of Kumira, and grandson of Agni. 

Sakha— A branch (i. e., of the Veda considered as a tree) ; it 
means sometimes a division or part ; sometimes an editioA or 
recension. A Si.kha generally comprised a Sauhita and aBrih- 
mana. 

Sakra-1, A name of ludra, (q. v.) ; 2, Ouc of the twelve 
Adilyas. 

Sakra— The powerful god, an epithet of India. 

Shktas — The worshippers of the the power or energy 

of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst 
all classes of Hindus. This active energy is, agreeably to the spirit 
of the mythological system, personified, and the fom with which 
it is invested, considered as the e8]>ecial object of voneratioii, 
depends upon the bias entertained by the individuals towards the 
adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the former case the personified 
Sakti tei-med Lakshmi, or Maha LAKSHMf, and in the latter, 
Parva Bhav^ui, or Durga. Even Sarasvati enjoys some 
portion of homage, much more than her lord, Brahma, whilst a 
vast variety of inferior beings of malevolent character and formi- 
dable aspect leceive the worship of the multitude. The bride of 
Siva, however, in one or other of her many and varied forms, is 
by far the most popular emblem in Bengal and along the Ganges. 

The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation 
of the metaphorical language of the Vedas^ in which the will or 
purpose to create the universe is represented ns originating from 
the creator, and co-existent with him as his bride, and part of 
himself. Thus in the Rig Veda it is said, “ That diviue spirit 
breathed without afflation, single with (Svadhd) her who is 
sustained within him ; other than him nothing existed. First 
desire was formed in his mind, and that became the original 
productive seed,” and the Sdma Veda, speaking of the diviue cause 
of creation, say^, “ He felt not delight, being alone. He wished 
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another, and instantly became such. He caused his own self to 
fall in twain, and thus became husband and wife. He approached 
her, and thus wei*e human beings produced.” In these passages 
it is not unlikely that reference is made to the primitive tradition 
of the origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative representa- 
tion of the first indication of wish or will in the Supreme Beiug. 
Being devoid of all qualities whatever, he was alone, until he 
peitnitted the wish to be multiplied, to be generated widiiu himself. 
This wish being put into action, it is said, became united with its 
parent, and then created beings were produced. Thus this first 
manifestation of divine power is termed Ickchhdrupa^ peraonified 
desire, and tlie creator is designated as Sveckchhdmaya^ united 
with his own will, whilst in the Vedinta philosophy, and the 
popular sects, such as that of ICabir, and others, in whicli all 
created things are held to be illusoryi the Sakti, or active will of 
the deity, is always designated and spoken of ns Maya or MaM» 
miyi^ original deceit or illusion. 

Anotlier set of notions of some nntiquity which contributed to 
form the character of the Sakti, whether general or particulai*, 
were derived from the Sdnkhya philosophy. In this ^stem 
nature, Prakrit!, or 3I(ila Frakriti^ is defined to be of external 
existence and independent origin, distinct from the suprenle spirit, 
productive though no pi*oduction, and the plastic origin of all 
things, including even the gods. Hence Prakriti has come to be 
regarded as the mother of gods and men, whilst as one witli matter, 
the source of error, it is again identified with Maya^ or delusion, 
and as co-existent with the supreme as his Sakti, his personified 
energy, or his bride. 

These mythological fancies have been principally disseminated 
by the Furdnas^ in all which FrakHti^ or Maya bears a prominent 
part. The aggregate of the whole is given in the Brahma 
Vaivarita Parana^ one section of which, the Praknti Khanda^ is 
devoted to the subject, and in which the legends relating to the 
principal modifications of the female principle are narrated.— 
Wilson. 

Sakti— Energy. Potency. Mythologically the word means 
consort of a deity. Parvati is the Sakti of Siva. Sarasvati the 
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Sakti of BrahmiL The Sakti is said to have originated in God, the 
Supreme Being. Ftom thelirst &ikti nine others are derived who 
ai'O called Navasakti. They for their an'ogonoe, were banished 
from heaven to earth ; and when here obtained the office of 
protectiug mankind from demons ; hence temples are erected and 
festivals .celebrated in their honour. They ai*e in fi^t the 
Gi'dmadevatas so often mentioned. The l^akti is worshipped in 
Uie pagodas under the form of the Sivalinga. There are many 
special forms of Sakti-worahip, some of them accompanied with 
the grossest obscenities. The Abbe Dubois terms one of them an 
** occult sacrifice, secret and abominable.” The Sakti worship is to 
a certain extent sanctioned by tho Puidnas, but it is especially 
proscribed in certain works called Tantras. Tho female forms of 
Budra, white, and black, are termed in tho Vishnu Purina, l^aktis. 

Sakti, Saktri— A celebrated sago, tho son of Vasishtha. King 
Kalmushnpida, one day met ^akti, in a narrow path in a thicket 
and desired him to stand out of his way. The sage refused ; on 
which the raja beat him with his whip, and l§okti Curaed him to 
become a Bakshas, or cannibal. Tho Bija in this transformation 
killed and ate its author, Sakti, and all tho other sons of Vasishtha. 
Pardsai-a was a posthumous son of Sakti. In the twenty-fifth 
Dwupara Sakti was the Vyisa. 

Baknni-— 1, The sou of the Baja of Gaudhira, who conducted 
his sister Gaudh5ri to tlie city of Hastin&pur to be married to 
Bija Dritar&shtra. lie was very skilful in throwing dice, and in 
playing with dice that wero loaded ; so that he always won the 
game. At the celebrated gambling match when Yudhishthira lost 
all his property, himself^ his brothers and his wife, it was Sakuni 
who threw the dice and won every game, and obliged the Pi^davas 
to go into exile. Sakuni plotted with Duryodhana to seise 
Krishna, when the latter revealed his divinity and disconcerted 
the whole. 

Sakuni — 2, A Daitya of great prowess, one of tlie sons of 
Hirany&ksha. 

Sakuni — A female fiend or Asura, the daughter of Bali, and 
sister of Pi'ri^na. 
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Bakuntala— The daughter of the celebrated Bishi Viavimitn, 
by one of the ApaaraBaa named MenakA, who waa aent from 
heaven by Indra to allure the nge from hia aolitary penance. 
** Viavamitra yielded and lived with Menak& in connubial bliaa for 
aomeyeara. When Viavimltra returned tohiaambitiouaauateiiiieay 
Menak4 went back to heaven, and their child, Sokuntala, waa 
adopted by the Biahi Kanwa, and brought up at hia hermitage, in 
a foreat to the aouth of Haatinipuro, the city in which were 
reigning the princes of the Lunar line. To Duahyanta, the 
reigning monarch, it was decreed by the celostiala, the daughter 
of Menaki should be mamed the plot of K&lidfiaa’a drama of 

Sakuntolo or the Lost Bing,** is arranged to bring about the 
marriage. 

Bakwala — A mundane system ; being the apace to which the 
light of a sun extends, each sakwala, of which there is a great 
number, including a heaven, earth, hells, Ac. 

Sftkya, or Sakyamuni — Hie author or reviver of Buddhism, 
whose birth appears to have occurred in the seventh, and death in 
the sixth centuiy before Christ (b. c. 621-543). He waa the son 
of Suddho<lana, king of Kapiia-vaatu, or of Magadha (Behar.) 
See Buddha and Gautama. 

Bala — One of the sons of Bihlika, of the family of Kuru. 

Balagrama-^A holy place of pilgrimage, often mentioned, but 
the locality is unknown. The kings Agnidhra, ^barata, and 
others, are said to have retired thither to a life of penance. The 
term Sdlagiima is usually applied to a stone, an ammonite, which 
b supposed to be a type of Vishnu, and of which the worship is 
enjoined in some books. Ammonites are found chiefly in the 
Gandak river, and Professor Wilson thinks that the Sibgrima 
Tirtha was probably at the sourco of that stream, or at its 
confluence with the Ganges. He adds that its sanctity, and that 
of the stone, ai-e probably of compaiutivoly modem origin. 

BftlAkft— One of the eight branches of medical science ; that 
which treats of external organic afiections ; thb and Salya 
constitute surgciy. 


Mi't. Mnuning, A. and M. I. 
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8alig0tra-*-A teacher of the Sama-veda ; he was the sod of 
L&Dgall and established six schools, 

Salin—One of the fifteen teachers of the white Yajash. 

Salisuka^A king of Magadha, of the Maurya dynasty, the son 
of SoDgata. 

Saliya — A disciple of Vedamitra and teacher of the Big Ve^a. 

Balmali — One of the Dwipas or seveii great insular continents 
into which the Pur^nas divide the world. In this Dwipa there 
are seven mountain ranges abounding in precious gems and 
ibedicinal herbs. There are seven riverS whose waters wash away 
sins. A large S^lmali (silk cotton) tree grows in this Dwipa and 
gives it its name. The Dw'ipa is sourrounded by the Sura sea 
(sea of wine) of the same extent as itself. 

Salwas, or Salyas-’Are placed by the Viyu and Matsya 
amongst the central nations, and seem to have occupied part of 
RAjasthau, a Salwa R^a being described in the Vishnu Purina as 
engaging in hostilities with the people of Dwiraka in Guzerat. 

Salya — The first of the eight branches of medical science, that 
which treats of the extraction of extraneous bodies. Salya and 
Salaka constitute surgery. 

Salya — l, A Danava, the son of Viprachitti renowned for great 
strength ; 2, The Rija of Madra. He sold his sister Midrf to be 
wife to Piif&u. He was R&ja of one of the mountain tribes occupy- 
ing the southern slopes of the Himilayas. At the beginning of 
the great war he was on the side of the P&ndavas, but aftei'words 
deserted them, and drove the chariot of Kama in his combat with 
Arjuua. He obtained the command of the army for one day, the 
last of the war, and was slain by Yodhishthira. 

Samadhi — The result of meditation ; or that state of mind 
when tliere is an absence of all idea of individuality, when the 
meditator, the meditation, and the thing or object meditated upon, 
are all considered to be but one. According to the text of Patan- 
jali : ‘ Restraint of the body, retention of the mind, and meditation, 
which thence is exclusively confined to one object is Dhy&na ; the 
idea of identification with the object of such meditation, so as if 
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devoid of individual nature, is Sam&dhi. The word is sometimes 
used to exprass the power that enables its possessor to exercise an 
entire control over all his faculties, aud keep them in perfect 
restraint. 

Saman — The name of the third Veda. See Sama-veda. 

Samanera — ^The novice of Buddhism, from sranana, an ascetic. 
He must be at least eight years of age, and must have received the 
consent of his parents to his abandonment of the world. The vows 
of the Samanera are not in any er^se irrevocable, and there are 
many circumstances that mahe In? yoke less onerous than that 
of the stricter communities among the western celibates. 

an ^Irna — People who arc related or coiraected only by 
presentations of water. V. F., p. 316. 

Samara — The eldest of the hundred sons of Nipa, and king of 
Kampilya in the Doab. The Matsya makes Samara tlie son of 
K&sya. 

Sailiaravira~A king in Bbaratakshetra, whose daughter 
Yasodi was man*ied to )7rioce Varddhamana, who afterwai’ds 
became the distinguished Jaina saint Mah&vira. 

Sama-YOda — SaTtian is the name of third Veda, which in the 
Bh&gavat Gita is called the best of the three. It appears to bo 
little more than a recast of the Rich, (see Rig Veda) consisting 
chiefly of tlie same hymns, broken up and arranged so as to be 
chautc4 during the various expiatory ceremonies. Thus, while 
the Rich is said to be in regular metre to be recited aloud ; and 
the T^ush consists chiefly of prose to be inaudibly muttered, the 
S&man contains a certain rhythm, or mode, which was sung to 
music, aud the name is also generally employed to designate a hymn. 

The principal part of the Siina-veda is that entitled Archika. 
It comprises prayers arranged in six chapters ; sub-diviJed into 
half chapters and into sections, ten in each chapter, and usually 
containing exactly ton verses each. The same collection of prayers, 
iu the same order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in 
seventeen chapters, under the title of Grdmageya gana. Another 
portion of the Sama-veda, arranged for chanting, bears tho^ title of 
Aranya-gana, and is sub-divided in the bame mauiifr as the Archika. 
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Thorc are four Biihiuaubs of tills Veda, received bj four different 
schools. One is denominated ShadviMa^ probably from its contain- 
ing twenty-six chapters. Another is called the Adhhuta Brdh^ 
mano. But the best known is that entitled the Tandya, and an 
exposition of it by S&yan4ch4rya. Its principal Upanishad is the 
Chhandogya, divided into eight chapters. Another is called the 
Kena Upanishad. These works are disquisitions on abtruse an^ 
mystical theology. The Kena has been translated by Rammohan 
Boy. Small. H. S. L. 

Samba— A son of Krishna by his wife Jambavati, celebrated 
for his great strength. At the Swayamvara of the daughterof 
Duryodhnua, the princess was carried off by Simba. Duiyod- 
hann, Kama, Bhishmn, Drona, and other celebrated chiefs, incensed 
at his audacity, puraued him and took him prisoner. When tlio 
Yidavas heard of ^the occurrence, they prepared for war ; but 
Balar&ma undertook alone to procure the liberation of Sdmba ; he 
succeeded by threatening to throw the city of Hastindpura into 
the River. Sdmba for deceiving and ridiculing the Rishis was 
cursed to bring forth an iron pestle, which was broken and thrown 
into the sea ; a spike of it, that could not be broken, wa:^ swallowed 
by a fish ; the fish was caught, and the spike extracted by o 
hunter named Jard, who tipped his arrow with the spike. Krish^io 
was ultimately killed with this arrow. V. P. 

Sambara — 1| An ancient aboriginal king mentioned in the Big 
Veda as a black-skinned enemy, who dwelt forty years on the 
mountains and possessed a hundred impregnable cities. These 
cities were coveted by one of Indra’s white-comploxioncd friends, 
the ‘ hospitable Divoddso.* Divoddsa was repulsed, and obliged 
to hide himself in the water ; but Indra to give him pleasure, 
struck off the head of Sambara. Sambara lived in Udavriga, a 
country into which the waters flow.” He believed himself invul- 
nerable : but Indra discovered him when issuing from the moun- 
tain, and scattered the hundreds and thousands of his hosts. For 
the mighty Divoddsn, Indra, who dances with delight in battle, 
destroyed ninety cities. Indra hurled Sambara from the mountain ; 
niaeiy-nino cities he destrayed ; the hundredth he gave to Divo- 
ddsa.^ fViUon'M Big Veda. 
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BiUlibara — 2, A great Asara or demon, * terrible aa death/ 
who knowing that Pradjumna, if he lived, would be hia destrojer. 
carried off the infant and threw him into the ocean.. Pradjumna 
was preserved hj a fish and rescued. When he reached manhood 
and heard, what Sambara had done ; he challenged the demon, and 
after a terrible conflict, killed him. V. P. 

Sambara — 3, One of the demons who personify drought ; they 
ai*e described in the Big Veda as shutting up the watery ti^easures 
in the clouds, until Indra attacks them and after severe contests 
overcomes them, and the clouds discharge their imprisoned waters 
on the thirsty earth. 

** And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 

The sun shines out, all nature smiles, 

Redeemed from Vrittra’s powers and wiles; 

The gods, with gratulations meet, 

And loud acclaim, the victor greet ; 

While Indra’s mortal votaries sing 
The praises of their friend and king.” 

— O. S. r., Vol r, p. 135. 

Sambhala — ^A village celebrated as the birth-place of the sage 
Kalki, who was endowed with eight superhuman faculties. 

Bambini'll, One of the.eleven Rudras ; 2, The wife of Dhruv«. 

Bamblmta — ^A prince, the son of Trasadasyu. 

Sambhuti — * Fitness.’ A daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Marichi. 

Bamika — One of the sons of Sura and brother of Vasudeva. 

Bampadyaaa — One of the seven principal solar rays — the one 
which supplies heat to the planet Mars. 

Bampara — A prince, the son of S«:mai*a. 

Bamparayana — One of ^ fifteen teachers of the White 
Yojush, who founded various new schools. 

Sginpati-^The son of Syeni and brother of Jatiyu. It was 
be who informed HanunAn that Bdvana had carried Sita to Lanka. 

69 
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Samrat — l, The Manu of anj particular period ; 2, One of 
the daughters of Priyavrata, by his wife K^mya. 

Samudra-'Tlie kiug of rivers. 

Samildra — The daughter of Saraudr^ by his wife Veli. 
Samudra was married to Prachiuavarshieh, aud became the mother 
of tlie ten Prachetasas. * 

Samvara — A sou of Kasyapa and Danu, aud one of the most 
celebrated Daityas. He is called in the Vishnu Purina the 
mightiest of enchanters, to whom Hiranyakasipu Lad recourse, 
when he was himself unable to influence or destroy his sou 
Prahlida. Samvara undertook to effect his dostiuction, but all his 
schemes were frustrated. 

Samvarana — A prince, the son of Riksba, and father of Kuru. 

Samvatsara — l,The uameot Uie first of the five Cycles or 
Yugas, consisting of twelve years ; 2, The lord of times and 
seasons. 

^Samvit — That in which all things arc found or known, aud 
which is found or known in all things. A synonym of Mahat. 

Samya — An original property of man. One of the eight 
perfections or Siddhis, defined in the notes to the Vishnu Purana 
as sameness of degree. 

Samyati— A son of Prachinvat or Bahugava, of the race of 
Puru. 

Samyoffa — The union of contiguity, in opposition to that of 
identification or perfect unity — Tadaikyam. 

Sanaischara, Saturn — The son of Rudra and Suvarchal4. 
Saturn is also represented in the Vishnu Purina as the son of the 
sun and his handmaid Chhiya and is said to move slowly along in 
a car drawn by piebald steeds. 

Sanaka, Sanandua^ Sanatana, Sanatkumara— Sous of 
Rudra, who declining, *eate progeny, remained, ad the name of 
the last implies, ever-boys, kumiris, that is, ever pure and 
innocent ; whence their creation is called the Kiumara 
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Sanakadiy Sampradayis — One of .the Vaishnava sects among 
the Hindus. They worship Krishna and Radha conjointly, and 
are distinguished from other sects by a circular black mark in tl 
centre of the ordinary double streak of white earth ; and alio by 
the use of the necklace and rosary of the stem of Tulasi, The 
members of this sect ai*e scattered throughout the whole of Upper 
India. They are very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
among the most numerous of the Yaishnava sects in Bengal. 

Sandftnsft — One of tbe Narakas, the hell of jfiucei'S ; into 
which fails the violator of a vow, and ono who breaks the rules of 
his order. 

Sandhya — Twilight ; a form of Brahmd ; also the name of the 
period preceding a Yuga. In the Vishnu Puraiia it is said, “ The 
night is called U^hd, and^ the day i& denominated Vyush*ta dnd 
the interval between them is called Sandhyd. On the occu^Tence 
of the awful Sandhyd, the terrific fiends teriimd jdandehas, attempt 
to devour the sun ; for Brahma denounced tliis curse upon them, 
that, without the power to perish, they should die every day (and 
revive by night), and therefore a fierce contest occurs daily 
between them and the sun. At this season pious Brahmans scatter 
water, purified by the mystical Onikara, and consecrated by the 
Gayatri, and by this water, as by a thunderbolt, the foul fiends 
are consumed. When the first oblation is ofiered with solemn 
invocations in the morning rite, the thou sand -rayed deity shines 
forth with unclouded splendour. Omkdra is Vishnu the mighty, 
the substance of the three Vedas, the lord of speech ; and by its 
enunciation those Rdksliasas are destroyed. The sim is a principal 
part of Vishnu, and light is his immutable essence, the active 
manifestation of which is excited by the mystic syllable Om, 
Light eiTused by the utterance of Omk&rn becomes radiant, and 
burns up entirely the IU.kshasas called Mandehns. The performance 
of the Sandhyd (the morning) sacrifice must nearer therefore be 
delayed, for he who neglects it is guilty of the murder of the suu. 
Protected thus by the Brahmans and the pigJny sages called 
Ralakhilyas, the sun goes on his course to give light to the world. 

Sandipani— The tutor of Krishna and Balardma ; who was so 
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Mtonished at their rapid progress that he thought the suo and moon 
had become his scholars.. When they had acquired all that he could 
teach, and enquired what fee he demanded, he requesjted them to 
gi^e him his dead son drowned in the sea of PrabhAsa. The sea 
said, * I have not killed the son of S&ndipani ; a demon named 
Panchajana, who lives in the foim of a conch shell, seized the boj* ; 
he is still under mj waters.’ Krishna then plunged into the sea ; 
and having slain the demon, took Uie conch shell as his horn ; the 
boy was also restored to life and given to his father. 

Bandhyansa — The name of the period succeeding a Tuga. 

Bandilya — A celebrated teacher of whom Mr. Max Muller 
snys, It was an epoch in the histoiy of the human mind when 
the identity of the masculine self and the neutral Brahm4 was for 
the first time perceived, and tbe name Of the discoverer has not 
been forgotten. It was S&ndilya who declared that the self within 
our heart is Brahmii, and this tenet, somewhat amplified, is quoted 
aSiS&ndilya’s wisdom.” The age in which he lived is not given. 

S» Ltf p. 323. 

Baadracottns— 'See Chandragnpta. 

Bangata — Oneof the tenMauiyas, descendants ofChandragupta, 
whose dynasty at Mithila lasted a hundred and thirty-seven years. 

ffangha — An assembly or chapter of Buddhist priests. 

Bangba-bheda — The causing of a division among the priest- 
hood. 

Bangha diseia — A class of priestly misdemeanours. 

Banghamitta — A princess, the daughter of the grandson of 
Chandragupta, who on being left by her husband became a 
priestess, and was the first who visited Ceylon. 

Bangrami^it-^One of the sons of Erishpa, by his wife Saivya 
or Mitravinda. 

Banhataswa — A prince, the son of Nikumbha. 

Banbitas— Collections of Hymns. By a Sanhita is generally 
understood a collection or compilation. 'The Sanhitas of the Vedas 
are collections of hymns and prayers belonging to them, arranged 
according to the judgment of some individual si^;e wh6 is there- 
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fore regarded ai the originator and teacher of each. The Vishnu 
Purina mentions the names of the principal teachers of the 
Sanhitas of the Vedas and of their disciples and the schools founded 
by them. 

Sanhladft. — The youngest of the four sons of Hiranyakasipu, 
distinguished, for his heroism, and termed the augmentor of the 
Daitya race. 

Sani— Saturn. See Sanaischava above. 

Saiyaya — The minister and charioteer of Mahiraja Dhritara- 
shtra. He was sent on an embassy to the Pandavas, and is, says 
Mr. Wheeler, evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the Pandavas to return to Hastin&pur, with- 
out giving them any distinct pledge that their R^j would be 
restored to them. He was surprised at the greatness of their pre- 
parations for war. The Pandavas received him in Council, and 
he delivered the message of the Maharaja ; to which Yudhishthira 
replied that whoever is wise would never give his consent to a war 
on trivial grounds ; but that when war seemed to be inevitable it 
would be useless in them to humiliate themselves to the dust for 
the sake of concord. “He, however, who is intent upon a war 
of malice is always in a fever, and the fever burns stronger and 
stronger in his heart day by day, until he can feel no pleasure in 
the ordinary gratifications of the world.'’ As for Dhritar&shtra we 
acknowledge him to be our Mahaiija, and we know tliat he is 
kind fluid benevolent, and averse to doing evil ; but for the sake 
of humouring his son Duiyodhana, and keeping on good teims 
with him, the Mah&rAja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, and 
would entrap us into his presence by mere offers of protection.” 
Krishna spoke to the same effect, Yudhishthira then gave costly 
presents to the envoy Saidaya,.botii for himself and some of his old 
friends, to whom he sent kind messages. The mission howevei 
was a fruitless one, and when the war broke out, Sanjaya was 
employed to inform the blind Mahai*^ja of every event that trans- 
pired during its progress. It was Sanjayn who recited the Bhagavat 
Gita; 2, A prince, the son of Suparswa; 3, the sou of Pratik- 
shatra ; 4, A prince of the family of Ikshvaku, son of Rananjaya. 
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Sai^na — The daughter of Yisvakarmai), was the wife of the 
8UD and bore him three children, the Mauu (Vaivaswata), Yama, 
and the goddess Yami (or the Yamuna river). Uuable to endure 
the fervours of her lord, Saujua gave him Chh^y^ his handmaidy 
and repaired to the forests to practise devout exercises. The sun, 
supposing Chhdy& to be his wife Sanjna, begot hy her three 6theiP 
-children, Sanaischnra (Saturn), another Mnuu (Savarni), and a 
daughter Tnpati (the Topti river). Chhayi, upon one occasion, 
being offended with Yama, the son of Sanjna, denounced an impre- 
cation upon him, and thereby revealed to Yama and to the sun 
that she was not in truth Sanjna, the mother of the former. Being 
further informed by Chhayd that hi^ wife had gone to the wilder- 
ness, the sun beheld her by the eye of meditation engaged in 
Austerities, in the hgure of a mare (in the region of Uttara Kuru.) 
Metamorphosing himself into a horse, he rejoined his wife, and 
begot three other children, the two Asvius and Revan ta, and then 
brought Saujnd back to his own dwelling. To diminish his 
intensity, Visvakarmau placed the luminary on his lathe, to grind 
off some of his effulgence ; aud in this manner reduced it an 
eighth, for more than that was inseparable. The parts of the 
divine Vaishnava splendour, residing in the sun, that were filed 
off by Viswakarmaii, fell blazing down upon the earth, aud the 
artist constructed of them the discus of Vishnu, the trident of 
Siva, tlic weapon of the god of wealth, the lance of Kiirtikeya, 
aud the weapons of the other gods : all these Visvakarmau 
fabricated from the superfluous rays of the sun. V. P, 

8ftXikAlp& — 1, One of the prajfLpatis, according to theKurma 
list ; 2, A daughter of Dakslm and wife of Dharma. 

Saldcana — A prince, the son of Kalmashap&da according to 
the B&mfly^na. 

Sankara — l » A name of Siva ; 2, A renowned D&navo, sou of 
Kasyapa and Danu. 

Sankara Acharya — The great Saiva Reformer, who flourished, 
it is supposed, in the eighth or ninth century ; Professor Wilson 
is of opinion that of the present popular forms of Uie Hindu 
religion, some assumed theiv actual state earlier than thh above 
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date. Saakara Ach^rya was a distinguished professor of the 
Vedanta and Advaita system. He was a native of £6rata or 
Malabar, of ihe tribe of Namburi brahmans, and jn the mytholo- 
gical language of the sect an incarnation of Siva. 

** In Malabar, he is said to have divided the four original tribes 
into seventy-two, or eighteen sub-divisions each, and to have 
assigned them their respective rites and dutier^. Notwithstanding 
ibis, be seems to, have met with particular disrespect, either on 
account of his opinions,' or his origin, or his wandering life. On 
his return home, on one occasion, his mother died, and he had to 
perform the funeral rites, for which his relations refused to supply 
him with fire, and at which all the Brahmans declined to assist. 
Sankara then produced fire from his arm and burnt the corpse in 
the court-yard of the house, denouncing imprecations to the effect, 
that the Brahmanq there should not study the Vedas, that religious 
mendicants should never obtain alms, and that the dead should 
always be burnt close to the houses in which they had resided — a 
custom which is said to have survived him. 

“ All accounts concur in representing Sankara as leading an 
erratic life, and engaging in successful controversy with various 
sects, whether Saiva, or Vaishnava, or of less orthodox opinions 
as the Buddhists and Jainas. In the course of his peregrinations, 
be established several Maths, or convents, under the presidencies 
of Lis disciples, particularly one, still fiourishing at Sriugeri> or 
Srlogiri, on the western ghats, near the sources of the Tungabadra. 
Towards the close of his life, he repaired as far as Kashmir, and 
seated himself, after triumphing over various opponents, on the 
throne of Sarasvati. He next went to Badarikdsrama, and finally 
to Kedarndth, in the Himalaya, where ho died at the early age of 
thirty-two. The evonts of his last days are confirmed by local 
traditions, and the Pitha, or throne of Sarasvati, on which Sankara 
sat, is still shown in Kashmir ; whilst at the temple of Siva at 
Badari, a Malabar Brahman, of the Namburi tribe, has always 
been the ofiiciating priest. 

“ The influence exercised by Sankara in person, has been perpe- 
tuated by his writings, the most eminent of which are his Bha- 
shyas, or commentaries on the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vydsa. A 
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commentary on the Bhagavat Gita, is also ascribed to him, as is 
one on the Nrisinha Tapaniya Upanishad, and a Cento of verses in 
praise of Dorga. The Saundarya Lahari is Kkewike said to be his 
composition.” See Yidanta. 

ffiLnIrnrahafta — A name of Balardma, given to him in consb- ^ 
queoce of his being extracted from his mother's womb to be trans- 
femd to that of Rohi^i. 

SankaAya — A country in the Doab, near Mainpuri, 

Sankhft — A powerful mauy-headea serpent, one of the 
progeny of Kadru ; 2, one of the minor Dwipas, peopled by 
MMchhas who worship Hindu deities ; 3, A conch shell, one of 
the principal weapons of Vishnu. 

fl ankhakn ta — One of the mountain ridges on the north of 
Mem. 

Sankhaiiata — A prince, the son of Yigran&bha, a descendant 
of lUma. 

Sailkhapada — One of the eight Lokap&las, and son of the 
patriarch Kardama by Srati. He is the regent of ihe south. 

Bankhya — One of the six l^astras properly so called. It is 
ascribed to the Muni Kapila. It is the principal of the six philo- 
sophical schools of India. This system say some, is an attempt 
to account for the existence of the universe without the deity, by 
asserting the principle of duality, or in other words, the co-exist- 
ence of spirit and matter. Dr. Ballantyne gives the following 
outline of tlie system. The S&nkhya makes a step in advance 
of the Ny&ya by reducing the external from the category of 
subiiance to that of qualU^, SouU alone am, in the S&nkhya, 
regarded as eubitancee ; whatever affeete the soul being aivanged 
under the head of a quality— 1, pleasing ;.2, displeasing.; or 8, 
indifferent. This mode of viewing the universe may be desig- 
nated the emotional view of things. 

The word Sdnkhya means numeral^ raiional or dieerimina^ 
tiee.” The system promises beatitude as the reward of that discri- 
mination which rightly distinguishes between soul and nature. 
The meaning to be attached to these two words will be explained 
pi-esently. 
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The Sinkhya system vras delivered by Kapila iik a set of 
aphoi'isms do less concise than those of . the Nydya. He begins 
by defiuLDg the chief end of Man. His fii*st aphorism is as 
follows : — “ Now tlie complete (or highest) end of muu.” By the 
three kinds of pain are meant — diseases, griefs, &c., which are 
intrinsic or iixhercnt in the sufferer ; 2, injuries from ordinary 
external things ; and 3, injuries from things supernatural or meteo- 
rological. In his nineteenth aphorism, he declares that the bondage 
(Jbandha) under which .the soul, or individual man (puruaha), 
groans, is due to its conjunction with nature (prakriti) ; and this 
bondage is merely seeming^ because soul is ever essentially a 
pure aud free intelligence.’’ 

In his fifty -ninth aphorism, he says again of the soul’s bondage 
— “ It is merely verbal, aud not a reality, since it resides in 
soul’s organ J the mind [and not in tho soul or self] on wliieh 
the Hindu commentator remarks, — That is to say, since bondage, 
&c., resides only in tho mind (c/i«7/a), all this, as fur as concerns 
the soul [purti5/ia], is nicrcly verbal^ because it is merely a 
reflexion^ like the redness of a [pellucid] crystal [when a China 
rose is near it], but not a reality^ with no false imputation like tlie 
redness of tho China rose itself.’* 

Of Mature,. which thus, by conjunction, makes the soul seem to 
be in bondage when it is really no/, he gives, in his sixty-second' 
aphorism, the following account : — “ Nature (prakriti) is the state 
of equipoise of goodness («a//toa), passion {rajas\ aud darkness 
(tamaa) ; from nature [proceeds] intellect [mahat\ from intellect 
self-consciousness {ahankdra)^ from self-consciousness the five 
subtile elements (iaumdtra)f and both sets [external and internal] 
of organs (indriya)f and from the subtile elements tlie gross 
elements (sihuia-bhdia), [then, besides, there is] soul (purusha) ; 
such is the class of twenty-hvo.’’ 

We may add further, that, in aphorism 105, we are told that 
** experience (bhoga) [whetlier of pleasure or pain, liberation from 
both of which is desiderated], ends with [the disci'imination of] 
ikought [t. e., soul as contra-distingiiishcd from nature] that a 
plurality of souls is asserted (in opposition to the Vedanta) in 
another aphorism (ISO), vis. : “ From the diverse allolmeiif of 
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birth, &c., the plurality of souls [is to be inferred] and, finally, 
that the Sdnkhya system explicitly repudiates the charge of annt- 
hilatiofiy aphorism 47 declaring that, “ In neither way [whether 
ns a means or as an end] is this [viz., annihilation], the soul's aim.*’ 

Mr. J. C. Thomson writes, “ The Sankhya is divided into threq 
classes : — 1, The pure Sankhya, which, if it admits, does not 
mention, a deity or Supreme Being, but considers the material 
essence as the plastic principle of all things, and is therefore called 
7 iirishwara or atheistical. Its text books are the ^ S^nkhya- 
pravachana,* and the * Tattwa Samasa,’ both attributed to Kapila 
himself, and the ‘ Sankbya-kirika,' to his disciple Ishwara Krishna. 
Asuri and Fanchashika arc also mentioned as the earliest followers 
of this system ; 2, The Yoga system, called seshwara^ or theistical, 
founded by Patanjali, whose Yoga-sutras are' its text book, and 
followed by the author of the Bhagavat Gita ; 3, The Fur^nic 
school, a corrupt mixture of the other two. (Lit., ‘ rational,’ 
from Sdjikhyaj ‘ reasoning, computation.’) 

S^illkhyayana — A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Sankranta — The beginning of the year or a month, and the 
name of the festival which is commonly called Fongal, (q. v.) 

Sankriti — l, A prince, the son of Sankriti ; 2, The son of 
Nara, descendant of Bharata. 

Sanku— 'One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Sankusiras — A powerful D&nava — one of the sons of Kasyapa 
and Danu. 

Sannati — Humility ; one of the daughters of the patriarch 
Daksha, who was married to the Muni Kratu. 

Sannatimat — A prince, the son of Sumnti. 

Sannyasi — An ascetic ; the last of the four conditions of life 
prescribed for brahmans. These four conditions are : 1, That of 
the Brahmachari or bachelor, who, from the time of his invest- 
ment with the sacred cord, is required to tend the sacred fires and 
to follow his studies under, or in the presence of, his preceptor ; 
2, That of the Grihasta or householder, who, from his marriage, 
must strictly observe his religious duties, maintain the sacred fires, 
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and liberally practise hospitality for the support of the other three 
orders ; 3, That of the Vanaprastha or recluse, who, with or 
without his wife, relinquishes domestic life, retires to the desert, 
feeding on leaves, roots and fruits, or on the hospitality of the 
second order, and continues to perform his daily rites ; 4, That of 
the Saunyasi or ascetic, who performs no rite whatever, and 
appears sometimes in a state of nudity ; who has renounced social 
life, with all its. enjoyments and attachments, and subjected his 
passions ; who lives on what is given him unasked, and remains in 
a village only one day, in a town not more than three days, and in 
a city only five ; lest his mind become secularized. 

Sansapayana^A teacher of the Pui*^uas, and composer of a 

fundamental Sanhita,” the substance of which is included in the 
Vishnu Purana. 

Sanskaras — The ten essential ceremonies of Hindus of the first 
three castes ; viz., three before birth ; then, “ At the birth of a 
child the father should feed two brahmans, seated with their faces 
to the east ; and according to his means offer sacrifices to the gods 
and progenitors. Let him present to the manes balls of meat mixed 
with curds, barley, and jujubes, with the paH of his hand sacred 
to the gods, or with that sacred to Prajapati. Let a brahman 
perform such h Sraddha, with all its offerings aud circuinnmbula- 
tious, on every occasion of good fortune.” 

“ Next, upon the tenth day (after birth), let the father give a 
name to .his child,— the first term of which shall be the appellation 
of a god ; the second, of a man ; as Sarman or Varmau ; the former 
being the appropriate designation of a brahman ; the latter, of-a 
warrior ; whilst Gupta and Dasa are best fitted for the names of 
Vaisyas and Sudras. A name should not be void of meaning ; it 
should not be indecent, nor absurd, nor ill-omened, nor fearful ; it 
should coiisist of an oven number of syllables ; it should not bo 
too long, nor too short, nor too full of loug vowels, but contain a 
proportion of short vowels, and be easily articulated. After this 
and the succeeding initiatory rites, the purified youth is to acquire 
religious knowledge, in the mode that has been described, in the 
dwelling of his spiritual guide.” 
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Santana — Mcrcuiy. The son of the Rudra Ugrn. 

Santanu — A king of the luhar race, the thirteenth in descent 
from Kuru, the prince who gives the designation to Duryodhaua 
and his brotliers, thence calJed Kauravas, their cousins, the sons of 
Pandu being termed Pindavas. Santanu had four sons, Bhishma, 
Cliitrangada, Vichitravirya and Vyaaa. Of these the eldest and 
youngest both lived unmarried, the other two Chiti'angada aucT 
Vichitravirya both died without issue ; ou which, to prevent the 
extinction of the family, and in accordance with the ancient Hindu 
law, Vyasa begot oifspring on liis brother's widows. The sons 
were Dliritarashtra and Paiidu. Dhritarashtra had a hundred 
sons by Gandhari, the princess of Gandlidra, of whom Duryodhana 
was the eldest. Pandu had five sons, the celebrated princes 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, and the twin brothers Nakula and 
Sahadeva. Of these the first was remarkable for his piety and 
integrity ; the second for his gigantic bulk aud strength. Arjuna 
was eminent for his yaloiir, and was the particular friend of 
Krishna— fFi/sow, VoL lily p. 291. See Vidura. 

Sftntftrddftna — A prince, the son of Dhrishtakotu, r^ja of 
Kaikeya, or according to the Pddma, king of Kashmir. 

Santateyu — A prince, the son of Randraswa, of the house of 
Piiru. 

Santati — The son of Alarko, who became king and succeeded 
his father as sovereign of Bcuarcs, but whoso reign was only that of 
an ordinary mortal, though his father is said to have reigned as a 
youtliful monarch for sixty thousand and sixty hundred ycara. 

Bailti — 19 Placidity, a property of sensible objects, according to 
the Sankhya philosophy ; 2 , The India of the tenth Manwantara ; 
3, A brahman, pupil of Angiras, who having sufiered tlie holy fire 
to go out in his master's absence, prayed to Agui, and so propi- 
tiated him, that he not only relighted the flame but desired Sdnti 
to' demand a further boon ; 4, A prince, tlie sou of Nila; 5, A 
daughter of Daksha, * Expiation,' and wife of Dharma, 

Santideva — A daughter of Devuka, who was married to 
Vasiideva, 
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Baatodia — CoDtent. The son of Dharmn by liis wife Tushti^ 
(Resignation) one of the daughtera of Dharma. 

Sapeyon — A teacher of the white Ynjush and founder of 
several schools. 

Sapindana — An ancestral Sr^dha, performed at the expiration 
of twelve months after the death of a person. The practices of 
this rite are the same as those of the monthly obsequies, but a 
lustration is made with four vessels of water, perfumes, and 
sesamum ; one of these vessels is considered as dedicated to the 
deceased, the other three to the progenitors in general ; and the 
contents of the former are to be transferred to the other three, by 
which the deceased becomes included in the class of ancestors to 
whom worship is to be addressed with all the ceremonies of the 
Srdddha. 

Sapindas — Relations connected by ofierings of cakes to common 
ancestors ; they extend to seven degrees, ascending or descending. 

Saptadasa — A collection of hymns created from the western 
mouth of Brahma, along with the Sdmn Veda, &c. 

Sarabhangfa — A celebrated devotee described in the RUmi- 
yana. He was visited by Indra and invited to return with him to 
heaven ; and when asked afterguards by Rama the reason of Indra’s 
coming to his hermitage, Surabhanga replied, “ O Rama, the 
sovereign of the gods or demons came to take me to the heaven of 
Brahma, which I have gained by my severe austerities ; but 
knowing that you were not far off I w'ould not depart to heaven 
until I had seen you.” Sarabhunga then said, “ Behold, now 
while 1 put off this body, as a serpent' casts its slough !” Then the 
sage prepared a fire, offered ghee, and entered the flame ; the fire 
consumed his body ; and a youth, bright as the fire, was instantly 
produced ; and in this shape, Sarabhauga sought the heaven of the 
sages who had devoted their lives to religious austerities, and 
passing by the heaven of the gods, he ascended to tlie heaven of 
Brahmi. 

Buftdw&t — ^The husband of Ahalya and father of Satyadhriti. 

— A daughter of Daksha and wife of Ka^apa ; she 
8 said to be the mother of canine animals. Vishnu Purana. 1 22. 



Baranu — Oue of the mimsters of R&yiin«*i, who was seot with 
Suka to spy out the army of R4ma, and obtain iufoi'maiion of the 
chief heroes and counsellors. See S6 ka. 

jSarana — One of tlie ^us of Yasudeva, by his. wife Rohini. 

Baranyu — Tlie daughter of Tvashtriywho was given in marriage 
to yivaswat, the son of Aditi. Saranyu became the mother of the 
two Asvius. Dr. Muir quotes the following text : “ Saranyu, the 
daughter of Tvashtri, bore twins to Vivaswnt. She then substi-) 
tuted for herself another female of similar appearance, and fled in 
the form of a marc. Vivaswat in like manner, assumed the shape 
of a horse and followed her. From their intercourse sprang two 
Asvins, while Manu was the offi^pring of Savarna (or ‘the female of 
like appearance.’)” Another text is ; “Tvashtri had twin children, 
Saranyu and Trisiras. He gave Saranyu in marriage to Vivaswat, 
to whom she bore Yania and Yarn!, who were also twins. Orea'ting 
a female like herself withoutdicr husband’s knowledge, and making 
the twins over in charge to her, Saranyu took the form of a mare 
and departed. Vivaswat, in ignorance, begot, on the female who 
was left, Manu, a royal Rishi, who resembled his father in gloiy.” 
But discovering that the real Saranyu had gone a\Vay, he followed 
her in the shape of a horse, and from their intercourse sprang the 
two Kumaras (youths) Ndsatya and Dasra, who are lauded as 
Asvins (sprung from ahorse.) — Mnir^ 0. S. T., VoL F,p. 228. 

Sarasvat — A river god, the consort of Sarasvati, who rolls 
along his fertilizirg waters, and is invoked by the worshippers 
who are seeking for wives and offspring, ns well ns for plenty and 
protection. — O. S. T., F, 340. 

Sarasvata — 1> A sage who related the Vishnu Purana to 
Pamsara ; 2, A Vyasa in the ninth Dwapara age. In the notes 
to the Vishnu Pui'ana, a legend is given from the Mahdbharala in 
whicli it is said “ that during a great drought the Brahmans, 
engrossed by the care of subsistence, neglected the study of the 
sacred books, and the Vedas were lost. The Rishi Sarasvata alone, 
being fed with fish by his mother Sarasvati, the personified river 
60 named, kept up his studies, and prcscj'vcd the Hindu scriptures. 
At the end of the famine the Brahmans repaired to him to be 
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taught, aud sixty thousand disciples again acquired a knowledge 
of the Vedas from Sarasvata. This legend appears to indicate tho 
revival, or more probably the introduction, of the Hindu ritual 
by the race of Brahmans, or ilic people called Si>rasvata ; for 
according to the Hindu geographers, it was the nkme of a nation, 
as it still is the appellation of a cias& of Brahmans who chiefly 
inhabit the Panjab. The Sarasvata Brahmans are met with in 
many parts of India, and arc usually fair-complexioned, tall, and 
handsome men. They are classed in the Jati malas, or popular 
lists of castes, amongst the five Gaura Brahmans, and are divided 
into ten tribes : they are said also to be especially the Purohits or 
family priests of the Kshatriya or military casfes : circumstances 
in harmony with the purport of the legend, aud confirmatory of the 
S&rasvatas of the Panjab having been prominent agents in the 
establishment of the Hindu religion in India. The holy land of 
the Hiifdas, or the primary seat, perhaps, of Brahmanism, has for 
one of its boundaries the Sarasvati river.” V. P., 285. 

Sarasvata — A dialect of Sanscrit ; the term is employed by 
Mr. Colebrooko to designate that modification of Sanscrit, which 
is generally termed Prakrit. 

Sarasvatas — A tribe of brahmans, which occupied the banks 
of the river Sarasvati. Sec above, under Sarasvata. 

Sarasvati — The consort of Brahma and the goddess of wis- 
dom, knowledge, science, art, learning and eloquence, the patroness 
of music aud inventor of the Sanscrit language and Devanagari 
letters. ‘ She is represented as a young female, of fair complexion, 
with four arms and hands. In one of the two right hands she 
holds a flower, which she offers to her husband, by whose side she 
is continually standing, and in the other a book of palm leaves, 
indicating that she is fond of learning, and imparts knowledge to 
those who study. In one of hei* two left hands she holds a string 
of pearls, called Si vara ala, which serve her as a rosary, aud in tho 
other a dainaru, or small drum. An annual festival is celebrated 
in her honour. She dwells ‘among men, but her special abode is 
Brahma loka, with Brahma her iiusbaud.’ 

The name Sarasvati means tlowiiig, and js applied to a celebrated 
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^vor as well as to the goddess of speech. The river rises in the 
mountains north-east of Delhi, Sarasvati was also the name of 
one of the daughters of Dakslia who was married to Dharma. 

** Sarasvati, by the standard mythological authorities, is the wife 
of Bi*ahm^ and tlie goddess pvesiding over letters and arts. The 
Vaishnavas of Bengal have a popular legend that she was the 
wife of Vishnu, as were also Lakshmi and Gangd. The ladies 
disagreed ; Sarasvati, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Miuerva, being something of a termagant, and Vishnu, finding 
that one wife was as much as even a god could manage, transfen*ed 
Sarasvati to Brahma, and Gangd to Siva, and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone. It is worthy of remark that Sarasvati is 
represented as of a white colour, without any supeiHuity of limbs, 
and not un frequently of a graceful figure, wearing a slender 
crescent on her brow, and sitting on a lotus.** — Wilson's Works^ 
Vol, II, pp. 187-8. 

Sarasvati is a goddess of some, though not of very great 
importance, in the Rig Vedu. As observed by Yaska, she is 
celebrated both os a nver and a deity. She was no doubt primarily 
a river deity, as her name, the wateiy,” clearly denotes, and in 
this capacity she is celebrated in a few separtfte passages. Allusion 
is made in the hymns and in the Brahmaiias to sacrifices performed 
on the banks of this river, and the adjoining Dhrishdavati ; and 
the Sarasvati in particular seems to have been associated with tho 
reputation for sanctity which was ascribed to tho whole region, 
called Brahmavartta, lying between those two small streams, and 
situated immediately to tho westward of the Jumna. The 
Sarasvati thus appears to have been to the early Indians what the 
Ganges (which is only twice named in tho Rig Veda) became to 
their descendants. When once the river had acquired a divine 
character, it was quite natural that she should be regarded as the 
patroness of the ceremonies which were celebrated on the margin 
of her holy waters, and .that her direction and blessing should be 
invoked as essential to their proper performance and success. The 
connection into which she was thus brought with sacred rites may 
have led to tho further step of imagiiiiug her to have an influence 
on the composition of the hymns wliicli formed so important a part 
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of the proceedings, and of identifying her with V&ch, the goddetvs 
of speech. At least, I have no other explanation to offer of this 
double charactcv and identification. 

Sarasvati is frequently invited to the sacrifices along with other 
goddesses Ila, Mahi, Yarutri, who however were not, like her, 
river nyraphs, but personifications of some department of religious 
worship or sacred science. 

In many of the passages where Sarasvati is celebrated, her 
original character is distinctly preserved. Thus in two places she 
is mentioned along with rivers, or fertilizing waters. She is spoken 
of as having seven sisters, ns one of seven rivers, and as the 
mother of streams. In another place she is said to pour on her 
fertilizing waters, to surpass all other rivers, aud to flow pure 
from the mountains to the sea. She is called the best of mothers, 
of rivers, and of goddesses. 

In the later mythology, as is well known, Sarasvati was identi- 
fied with y^ch, and became, under different names, the spouse of 
Brahma, and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, aud is invoked 
08 a Muse. In the MahabhUrata she is called the mother of the 
Vedas, aud the same is said of Y^ch in the Taitt. Br. In the 
Sautiparva it is related that when the Brahmarshis were perform- 
ing austerities, prior to the creation of the universe, “ a voice 
derived from Brahma entered into the ears of them all ; the 
celestial Sarasvati w'as then prpduced from the heavens.” — 0. S. 5?., 
V, 337-343. 

Saragu or Sarju — A river, commonly identified with the 
Deva ; but though identical through great part of their course, they 
rise as different stream®, aud again divide and enter the Gauges by 
distinct branches. 

Sardhawa — Confidence. One of the Charitas, or states of 
mind, which the 'Buddhist priest is taught to cultivate. The priest 
who has attained this condition is known by his being always 
cheerful ; by the pleasure he has in hearing the sacred writings, 
and by the general excellence of his conduct. 

Sarmajaya — A prince, the sou of Swaphalka. 

71 
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.Sarman — Au appropriate name for a bralmao, affixed to the 
appellation of a god ; both to be given by the father the tenth day 
after the birtli of the child. Vishnu Pui'aua, 297. 

Sarmishta — The daughter of Vriahaparvan, and oue of the 
ivivcs of king Yay^ti. She was the mother of Puru, who gavo 
his youth to his father, receiving in exchange Ynyutl’s iufirmitids, 

Sarpa — Tl^e name of one of the eleven Rudras according to the 
Viyu list. 

Sarpi — The wife of the Rudra Siva, whose place is tlie iiir. 

Baru — Oue of the sons of Vasudeva by his wife Rohini. 

Sarva — One of the eight modifications or manifestations of 
Rudra ; the one whose station is the eartli. Vishnu Puraiia, 58. 

Sarvabhauxna — A prince, the son of Viduratha, a descendant 
of Kuru. 

Sarvaga~(l, A son of the sage Paurnainasa, of the. race of 
Marichi ; 2, one of the Panda va princes, the son of Bhimo. 

Sarve’svara — One of the uameaof the Supreme Being, meaning 
“The Lord of all.” Ziegenbalg writes, “ When the Hindus 
speak of the highest Divine Being as altogether spiritual and 
immaterial, they tiilk quite reasonably. They take for unquestionable 
truth all that Cliiistiaus believe of God’s nature and attributes, 
saying tliat there is but oue God, who is purely spiritual, iu- 
comprehent^ible, eternal, almighty, omniscient, all-wise, holy, true, 
just, gracious, and merciful ; who creates, upholds, nud goverus 
all ; who has pleasure in dwelling with mankind and making them 
happy, both in this world and the world to come ; wherefore to 
serre him is happiness. The names they give to this Divine 
Being are altogether expressive of divine attributes.” 

Saryatas — Sons of Saryatas, descendant of Raivala, who through 
fear of the Rikalmsas took refuge in forests and rnonntain.s, and 
afterwards, according to tho^legeiids, became renowned in all i egious. 

Saryati — 1| Oaa of the sous of the great Maun Vaivaswato ; 2, 
A sou of Nthpsha, accordiog to the list io ttie Lioga Purity. 
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Saia — A portion of Jamba-dwfpa, reflected in the lunar orb aa 
iu a mirror. 

Basada—The son of Ikshv^ktt, who on the deatli of his father 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Ayodhya, or as the Vishnu Purina 
has it, to the dominion of the earth. 

Sasadhannan — One of the Mauryan kings, or descendaut's of 
Chnndi*agupta, king of Magadlia. 

SaBavinda — A prince, the son of Chitrarathra ; celebrated as 
the lord of flic fourteen great gems ; or articles the best of their 
kind, seven animate and seven inanimate ; a wife, a priest, a 
general, a charioteer, a horse, an elephant, and a body of foot 
soldiers ; or instead of the Inst three, an excutioner, an encomiast, 
a render of the vedas : and a chariot^ an unrbrelln, n jewel, a sword, 
n shield, a banner, and u treasure. The Vishiiu Purina stales that 
he had a Imndred thousand wives and a. million of sons ! 

SEBtni-devatftB — Gods of the divine weapons ; a hundred are 
enumerated iu the Rim&yann, and they are there termed the sons 
of Krittswa by Jaya and Vyaya, daughters of the Prajapati, that is, 
of Dakshn. 

SftSWflitft — One of the kings of Mithiln, the son of Sniin. 

Satabali — A distinguislied general in the army of the monkey 
king Sugriva. 

Batabhisha — A luniar mansion in Mrignvithi in the southern 
Avashthana. 

Batadhanu — if A king in the olden time celebrated on account 
of the great virtue of his wife Saivyi, under whose name the 
history of Satadhauu will be found ; 2, One of the sons of Hridika, 
of the Yidava race. 

Satadni — “ The hundred channelled,” the rjver Sutledj. It is 
the Zardras of Ptolemy, the Hcsidnis of Pliny. Notes to Vishnu 
Pnrana. 

Batadymnna — l# One of the ten sons of the Maiiu Chskshusha , 
2, One of the kings of Mitliila. the son of Bhinuinat 
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Satajit — I, One of the kings of Bharata, the sou of lUja ; 2, 
A sou of Sahasrajit of the Yadava race ; 3, One of the bods of 
Bhajamana. 

Satakarni — The name or tide of several Audhra princes. 

Satananda — Tlie son of Gautama bj Ahulya. According to 
the Rama} ana, Sal&uaiida was the family priest of Jauaka, the 
faiiicr of Si la. 

Satanika — One of the Pandava princes, the son of Nukulu ; 
2, l ilt son of Jaiiamejayn, kiug of Bharata ; 3, The son of 
Vasuilaua, oftlie race of Furu. 

Satapatha-Brahmana — An appendix to the White Yajur Veda, 
which describes a variety of solemn sacrifices in which the juice of 
♦he Soma plant is the chief ingredient It also contains various 
theontfc of creation and wild legends which show that ‘‘ the old 
philosophers: found it extremely difficult to dtierniine the 
ditfeuMice bet’veen gmN and men.” 

“Con-..]eied icligioualy the Satapatha-Bralirnaiia appears to 
offer a thorough type of scepticism. Man makes gods, god makes 
a chief god, the chief god (Prajdpati) makes the w'orld and gods. 
But the gods were mortal. Rites and ausleritie.s w'ere invented 
which insure immortality. Death becomes alarmed. Death is 
promist'd that only without the body shall gods or men become 
immortal. But after the gods have become immortal, they are 
unable to determine which among them shall be greatest.”* 

The con tents of the Satapatha-Brahrnana are somewhat hetcro-- 
geueous, and amougst other curious stories tliere is oue relating 
lo the DcUiuo, which has beeu already given under the article 
Ma.nu. 

Satarupa— The female portion ofBrahm^, who, after detaching 
from himself the property of angei*, in the form of Rddra, 
converted himself into two persons, the first male, or the Mauu 
Sw^yambhuva, and the first woman, or Satnrupa : Professor 
Wilson ^ays, “ The division of Brahma into two halves, designates, 
as is very evident from the passage in the Vedas given by Mr. 
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Colebi'ooke, the distinction of corporeal substance into two sexes ; 
Viraj being all male animals, Satarupa, all female animals. Sata- 
rupa, the bride of Brahm^, of Vii*^, or of Mauu, is nothing more 
than beings of varied or manifold forms, from Sato, * a hundred/ 
and rupa, * form’ ; explained hy the annotator in the Hari Vansa 
by Aunntarupa, of infinite shape, and Vividharupo, of diversified 
shape, being as he states, the same an M&yd * illusion,’ or the 
power of multiform mctaniarphosis.” Vishnu Puraua, 53. • 

Sata Sankhyas — A class oT deities in the teutli Mauwantara. 

Satavalaka—A pupil of Sakapurni and teacher of the Big 
Veda. 

Satayus — One of the six suns of Fururavus. 

Sati — Truth ; one of the daughters of Daksho, and wife of 
Bhavn. The Vishnu Purdna says she abandoned her corporeal 
existence in consequence of the displeasure of Daksha : and was 
afterwards the daughter of Himavou by Mend ; and in that 
character, as the only Umd, the mighty Bhava again married her. 
Urged by her Maheswnra went to the sacrifice of Daksha ; the 
different Purauas furnish contradictory accounts of her share in 
the transaction and of tlie way in which she met her death. 

Satrughna'— The youngest of the four divinesous of Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya. Satrughna killed the Rdkshasa chief Lavana, 
and took possession of his capital Mathura. After the destruction 
of the Rakshasas had been completed, Satrughna re-nsceuded to 
heaven with his three brothers. 

Satrajit — The sou of Nighua and friend of the divine Aditya, 
the Sun, The Vishnu Puraiia relates the following legend respect- 
ing him : — ** On one occasion, Satrajit, whilst walking along the 
sea-shore, addressed his miud to Siirya, and hymned his praises ; 
on which, the divinity appeared and stood before him. Beholding 
him in an indistinct shape, Sutrtijit said to the Sun : “ 1 have 
beheld thee, lord, in the heavens, ns a globe of fire. Now do thou 
show favour unto me, that I may see thee iu thy proper form/' 
On this, the Sun, taking the jewel called Synmiiutakn from off his 
nerk, placed it apart ; and Satrajit beheld him of a dwaiiisli 
vtnturc. with a body like burnished roppei. find with slightly 
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reddish eyes. Having offered his adorations, the Sun desired him 
to demand a boon ; and he requested that the jewel might Wome 
his. The Sun presented it to him, and then resumed his place in 
the sky. Having obtained the spotless gem of gems, Satr&jit 
wore it on his neck ; and, becoming as brilliant, thereby, as the 
Sun himself, irradiating all the i*egions with his splendour, ho 
returned to Dw&raka. The inhabitants of that city, beholding 
him approach, repaired to the eternal male, Purushottama,— who, 
to sustain the burthen of the earth, had assumed a moital form (as 
Kr’phna), — and said to him : •* Lord, assuredly the (divine) Sun is 
coming to visit you." But Krishna smiled, and said : ** Jt is not 
the divine Sun, but Satrayit, to whom Aditya has presented the 
Syamiintaka gems and he now wears it. Go and behold him 
without apprehension.” Accordingly, they departed. Satrijit, 
having gone to his house, there deposited the jewel, which yielded, 
daily, eight loads of gold, aud, through its marvellous virtue, 
dispelled all fear of portents, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famine. 

Satr^jit was ultimately killed by Satadlianwau in order to obtain 
possession of the jewel. 

Batwata — A priuce of the Yadava -race, whose descendants were 
termed Satwatns. 

Satya — The quality of goodness, or purity, knowledge, 
quiescence. An iocaroatiou of Vishnu in the third Manwantara. 

Batyabhama'-The daughter of Satiijit and one of the wives 
of Krishna. In consequcucc of some aspersions cast on the 
character of Ki'ishna rplnting to the disappearance of the 
Syamantnka gem, Satriijit reflected that lie had been their cause, and 
to conciliate Krishna gave him to wife Ids daughter Satyabhima. 
When the jewel was recovered, Balabhadra claimed it as hit 
property jointly with Krishna, while SatyabhAma demanded it 
as her right, qs it had originally belonged to her father. She 
afterwanls desired to possess tlie Parijata tree, which Krishi^a 
accordingly removed from heaven to l)w^mka, though stroogiy 
opposed by ludrn aud the other gods. 

Batyadhrita — A prince, the son of Pushpaval. 

Sataydbriti--!. One of the kings of Mithila, the sou of 
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MaLavirya ; 2, The 8on of Snraiin ; 3, The sop of Dhritiioat ; 4, 
The SOD of Siitdnauda : and ii profieieot in military scicuce. Bciug 
enamoured of thenympii Urvusi, Sutyadliriti was the parent of two 
children, u boy and .a girl ; who were found exposed in a clump of 
long Sara grass, by the Raju Sautaiin whilst out hunting. 

Satyadhwaja—A prince, the sou of Urjjuvalm, king of Mithila. 

Satyahita — A tcncher of the Rig Vedn. 

Satyi^it — One of the kings of Mdgndhn, the son of Saiihita. 

Satyaka — A prince, the son of Sini. 

Satyakarxnan — One of the kings of Angn, the son of Dlirr- 
tavrnta. 

SatyaketU — A king of Kfisi, the son of Siikafnarn, a descendant 
of Alurka. 

Satyaloka — The w^orld of infinite wiiedom and truth, the 
inhiibitniits of which never again know death. It is said in the 
Vishnu Purann to be situated one hundred and twenty millions of 
leagues above Dhruva. 

Stayanetra— A sage, one of the sous of Atri, according to the 
scries in the Vayu. 

Satyaratha — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Mina- 
rntha. 

Satyarathi — The sou and successor of the above. 

Satyas — A class of deities iu the third Manwantara. (See 
Jayas.) 

Satyasravas — A teaclicr of the Rig Veda. 

Satyavak — Oue of the poblc sous of the Mauu Chdkshusha. 

Satyavan — The sou of a blind old king who hud been driven 
from his throne and was living iu the forest as u hermit, when 
Savitri, the lovely daughter of king Aswapati saw Satyavau mid 
loved him. She was warned 'by a seer to overcome her attach- 
meut as Satyavan was a doomed man having only ouc year to live. 
But Savitri replies : — 

Whether hie yeeri be few or many, be he flftud with all grace ' 

Or grnceleif . him my heart hath rhoecn, amt It chooieth not again 
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They are therefore married aod the bride strives to forget the 
ominous prophecy ; out as the last day of the year approaches, 
her anxiety becomes Irrepressible. She accompanied her husband 
to the forest on the fatal morning with a heavy heart ; while he 
was cutting wood a tlirill of agony suddenly shot through his 
temples, and lie called out to his wife to support him — i 

Then she received licr fainting huaband in her arma, and late heraelf 
On the cold ground, and gently laid hli drooping head upon her lap . 

Horrowlng ahe called to mind the aage’a prophecy, and reckoned up 
The daya and hours All In an inatant ahe beheld an awful ahape 
Standing before her, dressed In blood red garmenU, with a glittering crown 
Upon hia head his form, though glowing like the sun, was yet ohariire. 

And eyea he had like flames, a nooae depended from hia hand, and he 
V'ai terrible to Ioom upon, aa by her husband’s aide he stood 
And gazed upon iiim with a Aery glance Shuddering she started up 
And laid her dying Satyavan upou the ground, and with her hands 
Joined reverently, she thus with beating heart addressed the shape , 

Surely thou art a god, aucli form as thine must more tlian mortal be, 

Tell me, thou god-like being, who thou art, and wherefore thou art here 

Tbe figure replies that he is Yama, king of death ; that her 
liusband^B time has come, aud that lio must biud and take his spirit. 

Then from her huaband's body forced ha out andHrmly with hia cord 
Bound and detained the spirit, like in size and length to a man’s thumb 
Forthwith the body, reft of vital being, and deprived of breatli, 

Lost all its grace and beauty, and became ghastly and motionless 

After binding the spirit, Yama proceeds with it towards his own 
quarter, the South. The faithful wife follows him closely. Yama 
bids her go home and prepare her husband’s funeral rites ; but she 
persists in following, till Yama, pleased with her devotion, grants 
her any boon she pleases except the life of her husband. She 
chooses that her hushaud’s father, who is blind, may recover his 
bight. Yama consents, and bids her now return home. Still she 
persists in following. At last, overcome by her constancy, Yama 
grants a boon without exception. The delighted Savitri exclaims— 

* Nought, mighty king, thli time hut thou cicapted ; let my huiband live . 
Without him 1 dealre not hanplBui, nor even huven Itulf : 

Without him I muit die.' ' So be It, faithful wife/ replied the king of death, 

' Thua 1 releue him : and with that he Kooud the cord that bound hie aoul. 

— See Savitrt. 

SatyEVftti — The daughter of king Gudhi, who was demanded 
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in nim'riugo by au elderly brahmin name Ricbika. The kiu|; 
^vouKl only consent to give his Unnghter ou the condition that the 
6ogc should give him as the nuptial present, a thousand fleet 
horses wlioso colour should be white with one black car. Bichikn, 
having propitiated Varuna, the god of tho ocean, obtained from 
him, at (the holy place called) Aswatirtlm, a thousand such steeds, 
und, giving them to the king, espoused his daughter. 

lu order to effect tlie liirtli of a son, Richika prepared a dish of 
rice, barley, and pulse, with butter and milk, for his wife to eat ; 
and, at her re(|iiL'St, he consecrated a similar mixture for her 
mother, by juirtaking of which, she should give birth to a prince 
of martial prowess, leaving both dishes with his wife, — after 
describing, particularly, which was intended for her, and which for 
her mother, — the sage went forth to the forests. When the time 
arrived for the food to be eaten, the queen Said to Saiy avail ; 
“ Dnugliter, all persons wish their children to be possessed of 
excellent qualities, and would be mortitied to sec them surpassed 
by the merits of their mother’s brother. It will be desirable for 
you, therefore, to give me the mess your husband lias set apart for 
you, and to eat of that intcuded for mo ; for tlie sou which it is tp 
procure me is destiued to be the monarch of the wholo world, 
whilst that which your dish would give you must he a brahman, 
alike devoid of affluence, valour, and po>vcr.” Saty avail agreed 
to her mother’s proposal ; and they exclianged messes. 

When Richika returned home, and beheld Satyavati, he Said to 
her : Sinful woman, what hast thou done ? I view thy body of 
a fearful appearuuce. Of a surety, thou hast eaten the consecrated 
food which was prepared for thy mother : thou hast done wrong. In 
that food I hud infused the properties of power, and strength, and 
heroism ; in thine, the qualities suited to a hrohinan, — genilenosa, 
knowledge, and resignation. In consequence of having reversed 
my plans, thy sou bhall follow a warriors propensiiies, and use 
weapons, and fight, and alhy. Thy mother’s son shall be born 
with the incliiiatious of n brahman, and be addicted to peace and 
piety.’* Satyavati. hearing this, fell nt her husband’s feet, and 
said : “My lord, 1 havo douc this thing through ignorance. Have 
compassion oa me : let me not have a son such as thou host 
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foretold. If such there must be, let it be my grandson, not my 
son.” The Muni, relenting at her distress, replied : So let it 
be.” Accordingly, in due season, she gave birth to Jomadagni ; 
and her mother brought forth Visv&mitra. Satyavati afterwards 
became the Knusiki river. V. P. 

Satyavrata — A king of Ayodhyd, tlte seventh in descent from ’ 
Ikshvdku, who obtained the oppellation of Trifanku, and was 
degraded to the condition of n Chanddla or outcaste. The Vishnu 
Purdna states that : “ During n twelve years’ famine, Trisnuku 
provided the flesh of deer, for the nourishment of the wife and 
children of Visvdmitrn ; suspending it upon a (spreading) fig-tree 
on the borders of the Gauges, that he might not subject them to 
the indignity of receiving presents from an outcaste. On tliis 
account, Visvdmitra, being highly pleased with him, elevated him, 
in his living body, to heaven. 

In a Note, Professor Wilson remarks, “ The occurrence of the 
famine, and Satyavrata’s care of the wife and family of Visvdmitra, 
are told, with some variations, in the Vdyu, which has been 
followed by the Brahma and Ilari Vamsa. During the famine, 
when game fails, he kills the cow of Vasishtha ; and, for tho 
three crimes of displeasing his father, killing a cow, and eating 
flesh not previously consecrated, he acquires the name of Trisanku 
(tri, ‘ three,” sanku, * sin.’) Vasishtha refusing to perform his 
regal inauguration, Visvdmitra celebrates the rites, aud, on his 
death, elevates the king, in his mortal body, to heaven. The 
Rdmdynnn relates tho same circumstance, but assigns to it a 
different motive, — Visvdmitra’s resentment of tho refusal of tho 
gods to attend Triraiiku’s sacrifice. That work also describes the 
attempt of the gous to cast the king down upon earth, and the 
compromise between them and Visvamitra, by which Trisanku 
was left suspended, head downwards, in mid-air, forming a constel- 
lation in tho southern hemisphere, along with other new plonets 
and stars formed by Visvamitra. ThO Bh&gavata has no allusion 
to this legend, saying that Trisanku is still visible in heaven. The 
Vayu fumishoB some further information from on older source : 
Both my copies have a blank, where it is marked ; and a similar 
postage does not elsewhere occur : but the word should probably 
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be niiha^ and the whole may be thus rendered : “ Men acquainted 
witli the Pur&nas recite these two stanzas : ^By the favour of Yisva- 
mitra« the illustrious Trisanku shines in heaven, along with the 
gods, through the kindness of that sage. Slowly passes the lovely 
night in winter, embellished by the moou, decorated with three 
watches, and ornamented with the constellation Trisanku.’” This 
legend is, therefore, clearly astronomical, and alludes, possibly, to 
some reformation of the sphere by Visvamiti'a, under the patronage 
of Trisanku, and in opposition to a more ancient system advocated 
by the school of Vasishtha. It might be no very rash conjecture, 
perhaps, to identify Trisanku with Orion, the three bright stars of 
whose belt may have suggested the three Sankus (stakes or pins)* 
which form his name. 

‘*The seven ancient rishis or saints, as has been said before, were 
the seven stars of Ursa Vajor. The seven other new saints which 
are here said to have been created by Visvimitra, should be seven 
new southern stars, a sort of new Ursa. Von Schlegel thinks that 
this mythical fiction of new stars created by Visvamitra may 
signify that these southern stars, unknown to the Indians as long 
as they remained in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, became 
known to them at a later date when they colonised the southern 
regions of India.” — Gorresio. 

Batyayajna — The observance of truth ; one of the great obli* 
gatioDs of brahmans. 

Banbhari — A devout sage, learned in the Vedas, of whom the 
following extraordinary legend is narrated. He spent twelve 
years immersed in a lake, the sovereign of the fish in which, named 
Sammada, had a very numerous progeny. His children and his 
grandchildren were wont to frolic around him, in all directions ; and 
he lived amongst them liappily, playing with them night and day. 
Saubhari, the sage, being disturbed, in his devotions, by their sports, 
contemplated the patriarchal felicity of the monarch of the lake, and 
reflected : How enviable is this creature, who, although born in a 
degraded state of being, is ever thus sporting cheerfully amongst 
his offspring and their young ! Of a truth, he awakens, in my mind, 
the wish to taste such pleasure : and I, also, will make nierty omids ( 
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mv children.*’ Having thus resolved, the Muni came up, hastily, 
from the water, and, desirous of entering upon the condition of a 
householder, weut to Mandluitri, to demand one of his daughters 
Ub his wife. As soon os he was informed of the niTival of the 
sage, the king rose up from liis throne, offered him the customaty ^ 
libation, and treated him 'with the most profound respect. Having 
taken a seat, Saubhari said to the Raja : ** 1 have determ iued to 
marry. Do you, king, give me one of your daughters, as a wife ? 
Disappoint not my affection. It is not the practice of the princes 
of the race of Kakutstha to turn away Irorn compliatice with the 
wishes of those who come to tluMii tor succour. There are, O 
monarch, other kings of the earth to whom daughters have been 
horn-; but your family Ls, above all, renowned for observauco of 
liberality in your douatious to those who ask your bounty. You 
have, 0* prince, fifty daughters, (jive one of them to me ; that 
so 1 may be relieved from the anxiety I suffer through fenr that 
rny suit may be denied.” 

When Maiidhatri heard tliis request, and looked upon the person 
of the s-age, emaciated by (austerity and) old age, he felt dis- 
po>*ed to refuse liis consent : but, dreading to incur the anger snd 
imprecation of the holy man, he was much perplexed, and, 
declining his head, was lost awhile in thought. The Riski, 
observing his hesitation, said : ** Ou whut, 0 Raja, do you medi- 
tate ? 1 have asked for nothing which may not be readily accorded. 
And whnt is there that shall he uiuittainable to you, if my desires 
be gratified by the damsel whom p'ou must needs give unto me ?” 
To this, the king, appi-cheiisivc of his displen.^^ure, nn.swcred and 
said : “ Grave s=ir, it is the e.stablished usage of our house to wed 
our daughters to «ueh persons only ns they shall, themselves, select 
from suitors of fitting rank ; and, since this your re(iuc.<:t is not 
yet made known to my maidens, it ia irnpobsible to .say whether 
it may be equally agreeably to them as it is to me. This is tlic 
occasion of iny perplexity ; and I am at a loss what to do.” This 
answer of the king was fully understood by the Rishi, wiio said to 
himself : “ This is merely a device of the Raja, to evade com- 
pliance with my suit. He has reflected tliat I am «n old man, 
having uo attractions for women, and not likely to be acoepteJ by 
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any of his daughters. Even be it io : I will be u match for him.” 
And he then spake aloud, and said : ** Since such is the custom, 
mighty prince, give orders that I be admitted into the interior of 
the palace. Should any of the maidens, your daughters, be 
willing to take me for a bridegroom, I will have her for my bride. 
If no one be willing, then let the blame attach alone to the years 
that I have, numbered.** Having thus spoken, he was silent. 

Mandhatri, unwilling to provoke the indignation of the Muni, 
was accordingly, obliged to command the eunqch to lead the sage 
into the inner chambers ; who, as he entered the apartments, 
put on a ibrni and features of beauty far exceeding the personal 
charms of mortals, or even of heiivenly spirits. His conduc> 
tor, addrorising the priiicej*sc>, .‘•aid to them : “ Your father, 
young ladies, sends you this pious sage, who lias demauded of 
him a bride ; and the Ihija has promised him, that he will not 
rtrl’iisc him uiiy ono of you who shall ch osehim for her husbnud.” 
When the damsels heard this, and looked upon the person of tlio 
Ri«hi, they werq equally inspired with passion and desire, and, 
like a troop of female elephants disputing the favours of the 
master of the herd, they all coutciidcd for the choice. “Away, 
away, sister !” said each to the* other : “this is my election ; he 
is my choice ; lie is not a meet bridgeroom for you ; he has been 
creiitcri, by Hrnlima, ou purpose for me, as I have been created in 
order to become Jiis w ife ; he has been chosen, by me, before you ; 
you have no right to prevent his becoming my husband.” lu this 
way arose a violeiit quarrel amongst the daughters of the king, 
f«ch insisting upon the exclusive election of the Rishi ; and, ns 
the blameless sago w^a.s thus contended for by the rival princesses, 
the superintendent of the inner apartments, wuth a downcast look, 
reported to the king wdiat had occurred. Perplexed, more tliau 
ever, by this information, the Raja exclaimed : “ What is all this ? 
And what am I to do now ? What is it that I have said ? And, at 
last, although with extreme reluclance, ho was obliged to agree that 
the Rishi sliould mairy nil his daughters. 

Having then wedded, agreeably to law, all the princesses, the 
sage took them home to his habitation, where he employed the 
chief of* architects. Visvakarmaii,— equal, in taste, and skill, to 
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Bralim^ liimsplf, — to coDBcruct aeparate palaces for each of his 
wives: he ordered him to provide each building with elegant 
couches, and scats, and furniture, and to attach to them gardens 
and groves, with reservoirs of water, where the wild-duck and the 
swan should sport amidst beds of lotus flowei's. The divine artist 
obeyed his injunctions, and constructed splendid apartments for the 
wives of the Rishi ; in which, by command of Suubhari, the 
inexhaustible and divine treasure called Nanda took up his 
permanent abode ; and the princesses entertaiued all their guests 
nud dependants with abundant viands of every description and 
the choicest quality. 

After some period had elapsed, the heart of king M^ndhitri 
yearned for his daughters ; and he felt solicitous to kuow whether 
they were happily circumstanced. Setting off, therefore, on a 
visit to the hermitage of Saubhari, he beheld, upon his aiTival, a 
row of beautiful crystal palaces, shining as brilliantly as the rays 
of the sun, and situated amidst lovely gardens and reservoirs of 
pellucid w'ater. Entering into one of these magnificent palaces, he 
found and embraced a daughter, and said to her, as the tears of 
affection and delight trembled in his eyes : Dear child, tell me 
how it is with you. Arc you happy here, or not ? Does the great 
sage treat you with tenderness ? Or do you revert, with regret, to 
your early home The princess replied : “ You behold, my father, 
how delightful a mansion I inhabit, — surrounded by lovely gardens 
and lakes, where the lotus blooms, and the wild swans muimur. 
Here I have delicious viands, fragrant unguents, costly ornaments, 
splendid raiment, soft beds, aud every 'enjoyment that affluence coa 
procure* Why, then, should I call to memory the place of my 
birth ? To your favour am I indebted for all that I possess. I 
have only one cause of auxiety, which is this my husband is never 
absent from my dwelling ; solely attached to me, he is always at 
my side ; he never goes near my sisters ; and 1 am concerned to 
think that tliey must, feel mortified by his ueglcct : this is the only 
circumstaucc that gives me unensiness.” 

Proceeding to visit another of his daughters, the king, after 
embraciug her, and sitting down, made the same enqniiy, and 
received the same aceountof the enjoyments with which the princess 
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was provided. There was, also the same complaint, that the Rishi 
was wholly devoted to her, and paid no attention to her sisters. In 
eveiy palace, fil^ndhitri heard the same story, from each of his 
daughters, in reply to his questions ; and, with a heart overflowing 
with wonder and delight, he repaired to the wise Saubhari, whom 
he found alone, and after paying homage to him, thus addressed 
him : Holy sage, I have witnessed this thy marvellous power. 
The like miraculous faculties I have never known any other to 
possess. How great is the reward of thy devout austerities !** 
Having thus saluted the .sage, aud been received by him, with 
respect, the Baja resided with him for some time, partaking of the 
pleasures of the place, and then i*eturned to his capital. 

In the course of time, tlie daughters of Mandhatri bore to 
Soubhari a hundred and fifty sons ; and, day by day, his affection 
for his children became ihore intense, and his heart was wholly 
occupied with the sentiment of self. Th ise my sons,” he loved to 
think,* ** will charm me with their infant prattle ; then they will 
learn to walk ; they will, then, grow up to youth, and to manhood ; 
I shall see them married, and they will have children ; and I may 
behold the children of those children.” By these and similar reflec- 
tions, however, he perceived Uiat his anticipations every day out- 
stripped the course of time ; and, at last, he exclaimed ; ** What 
exceeding folly is mine ! Thera is no end to my desires. Though 
all I hope should come to pass for ten thousand or a hundred 
thousand years, still new wishes would spring up. When I have 
seen my infants walk ; when I have beheld their youth, their 
manhood, their marriage, their progeny ; still my expectations are 
unsatisfied, and my soul yearns to behold the descendants of their 
descendants. Shall I even see them, some other wish will be 
engendered ^ and, when that is accomplished, how is the birth of 
fresh desires to be prevented ? I have at last, discovered, that there 
is no end to* hope, until it terminates in death ; aud that the mind 
which is perpetually engrossed by expectatiou can never be attached 
to the supreme spirit. My mental devotions, whilst immersed in 
water, were interrupted by attachment to my friend the fish. The 
result of that connexion was my marriage ; and insatiable desires 
are the consequences of my married life. The f^tn attendant 
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upon the hirili of my single body is now augmented by the cares 
attached to fifty others, and is further multiplied by the numerous 
children whom the princesses have borne to me. The sources of 
affliction will be repeatedly renewed by tlieir children, and by their 
espousals, and by their progeny, and will be infinitely increased : 
a married life is a mine of individual anxiety. My devgtious, 
first disturbed by the fish of the pool, have since been obstructed 
by temporal indulgence ; and I have been beguiled by that desire 
for progeny which was communicated to me by association with 
Sam mad a. Separation from the world is the only path of tho sage 
to final liberation : from commerce with mankind innumerable errors 
proceed. The ascetic who has accomplished a course of self-deuiul 
fidls from perfection, by contracting worldly attachments. Mow 
much more likely should one so fall, whose observances are incom- 
plete ! My intellect has been a prey to the desire of married hap- 
piness ; but 1 will, now, so exert myself, for the salvation of my soul, 
that exempt from humuii impcrfectious, I may bo exonerated from 
liuninn sufferings. To that end, I will propitiate, by arduous 
penance. Vishnu, tiie creator of the uiiive^rse, who^o form is 
in>crutablc, wlio is smaller than the sniallesi, larger than the 
largest, iho source of durkucss and of light, the sovereign god of 
gods. On his everlasting 1>ody, which is both discrete and 
iiidiscrcto substance, inimitably mighty, and identical with tho 
universe, may my mind, wholly tree from sip, bo ever steadily 
intent, fio that I may Ikj boru no more I To* him I fly for refuge ; 
to that Vishnu who is the teacher of tcnchci’s, who is one with 
all I>eiug5, the pure eternal lord of all, without beginning, middle, 
or cud, and bc.'-i<lcs whom is nothing.” V. P. 

Bandasa — A ])riuce, the son of i^udasa ; named also Mitrasahn, 
to which the reader is referred for tho legend of his life. 

Saumitri — A tcaclicr of the Samu Veda. 

Saumya — A division of the Viu*sha of Bharaia. 

Saunahotra — A Ri.«hi, the sou of Suuuhotra. On one occasion 
Indra himself went to a sacrifice of the Rishi in order to please 
him. The greni Asunis, thinking that Indra was above, and 
wishing to take him. surrounded the sacriiicisl enclosure Indra* 
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however, perceived it, and taking the guise of tlie Rishi, he went 
away. The Asuras, seeing the sacrificer again, seized Saunahotra, 
taking him for Indra. lie pointed out Indra to them and was 
released by the Asuras.*—^. S, 23) . 

Saunaka — l, A teadier of the Atharva Veda ; 2, The son of 
Ghritsamada according to the Vishnu Puraua, but Professor 
Wilson remarks that this is probably an error, as several other 
Pur£nas agree in making him the kon of Sunaka. It was Saunaka 
who established the distinctions of the four castes. See A. S. L., 
232 - 36 . 

Saurashtras — The people of Surat ; the Surastrene of Ptolemy. 

Sauvirai — The nations of Sindh, and Western Rijputdna. 

Savala — One of the sons of Priyavi ata, wlio was nominated by 
his father to be the monai-ch of the Dwipa of Pushkara. 

Savalaswas — Daksha, at the command of Brahma, is said to 
have created various living creatures. II is first four thousand sons, 
termed Haryaswas, Avcrc dissuaded by Narada from propagating 
offspring, and dispersed themselves throughout the universe. 
Daksha then created a thousand other sons, named Savalaswas, 
who were desirous of engendering posterity, but were dissuaded 
by Narada, in a similar manner. They said to one another “ what 
the sage has observed is perfectly just.” We must follow the patli 
that our brothers have travelled, and when we have ascertained the 
extent of the universe, we will multiply our race. Accordingly 
they scattered themselves through the regions, and, like rivers 
flowing into the sea, they returned not again. 

Savana — One of the seven sous of the Muni Vasishtha. 

Savarna — l, The daughter of the ocean who was married to 
king Prachinaverhis, to whom she had been previously betrothed. 
She was the mother of the Praclictasas, q. v. ; 2, The “ female of 
like appearance” who was substituted by Saranyu, when she fled 
from Vivaswat. Savarrra became the mother of Manu. — O. S. T,. 
Vol, V, p. 228. 

Savami — A Mann, the son of the sun by his maid Chhaya. 
He is to he the Manu of the eighth Manwantara. 
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Savibhasa — One of the seven suds into which the solar rays 
dilate at the end of the day of Brahma when the world is destroyed. 

Savitri — A king, named Aswapati, sighed for offspring, and 
after praying in vain for eighteen years, the gods of heaven sent 
him a daughter, who grew up so ** bright in her beauty,” that she 
appeared like a child of the Immortals ; and the princes around > 
were so dazzled, that none dared to ask for her as a bride. 

** So passing fair the young Savitri grew 
That all adored her but none thought to woo. 

No lovelier nymph e*er left her native skies 
To dazzle mortals •with her heavenly eyes ; 

And how might e’en the proudest chieftain dare, 

To woo a Princess so divinely fair.” 

This distressed her father, and he said that she must go now and 
make choice herself. 

MeoUy bowed the modeit nuiiden« with her eyes upon the ground. 

And departed, as he bade her, with attendants troop’d around. 

Many a hermitage abe traTera'd, riding in a gold-bright car ; 

Many a wUdemeaB and forest, holy places pear and far.” 

When she came back she told of a blind old king, driven from 
his throne by a ruthless kinsman, living with his beloved wife in a 
grove ; and his brave son, Satyav^n, her heart has chosen. 
‘‘ Satyav&n,” she says, ** has all my love.” 

At this announcement a Rishi, who happened to be present, 
exclaims, in distress, that she would choose care and grief, in 
choosing Satyavan. He is 

“ Laamcd as tha gods' own teacher,— glorious aa the sun is he ; 

With the earth's untiring patience, and great Indra’s bruTery.'' 

He is noble. 

True, ud great of soul, 

Bountiful is he, and modest,— every lense does he eontrouL 
Gentle, brave, all ereatnrea love him,— keeping in the righteous way, 

Komber'd with the holy hermits,- pure and virtuous as they.” 

But alas ! m a year, counting from this day, ** Satyav&n will 
die.” On hearing this, the king considers a marriage out of the 
question, and says : Go, then, my dearest child, and choose 
again.” But his daughter replies : 

" Be he vlrtnone or woithlees,*=>knany be hla days, or few,— 

Once for all T choose my husband : to tost choice wlU I be troe.” 
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Th^sage and her father give way to her decided wishes : and iu 
due time the young couple are married, and live in great happiness 
with the hermits in the grove. Savitri, th^ bride, put aside her 
jewels, and wore the coarse raiment usually adopted by hermits ; 
and, by her meekness and affection, won the hearts of all with 
whom she dwelt. 

** Sadlj, Badly at ahe counted, day day flew awlftly by. 

And the fated time came nearer when her Satyavan must die. 

Yet three days and he must perish, sadly thought the loving wife. 

And she vowed to fast/ unresting, for his lost three days of life.” 

Her husband’s father feared that the trial would be too great for 
her, but she answered : “ Firm resolve lias made me vow it ; firm 
resolve will give me strength.” She kept her vow, and maintained 
her fast ; and when the third day dawned, and the fire of worship 
was kindled, and the morning rites performed, she reverently 
saluted the aged Brahmans and her husband’s honoured parents, 
but still refused food. Presently, her husband takes his axe upon 
his shoulder to perform his daily task of felling trees. She begs 
him to let her go also ; he replies : 

AU unknown to thee the forest ; rough the part and weary thou : 

How, then, will thy feet support thee, fainting from thy fasting vow T* 

" Nay, I sink not from my fasting, and no weakness feel to-day ; 

I have set my heart on going : oh I forbid me not, I pray !” 

Savitri has always kept her sad secret from her husband ; and 
he has, therefore, no idea of her real reason for wishing to 
accompany him. He, however, consents, and calls her attention to 
the lovely woods, stately peacocks, and flowers of brilliant hue ; 
but she can look only upon him, and mourn for him as one about to 
die. She gathers cooling fruits, and he makes the woods resound 
with the strokes of his hatchet. But, soOn a thrilling agony shoots 

through his temple She sits down upon the ground, and he 

rests his head upon her breast, and sleeps. But, — 

** Sudden) lo I before SAvltrf stood e great and awful One ; 

Bed as blood was hia apparel, bright and glowing aa the aun. 

In hia hand a nooae waa hanging ; he to Satyavan atood nigh. 

And upon the weary aleeper fix’d hia fearful, glittering eye.” 

This awful apparition was Yamo, god of Death, come to bind and 
take the spirit of Satyavan. Having done this, he moved towards 
the sooth, Savitii eloiely follawing. Yama tries to persuade hef 
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to go back ; but she sajn, no : wherever her husband goes, there 
she will go also. Yama praises her sweet speech, and offers ner 
auy boon except the life of Satjavan ; and she begs that the blind 
king, her father-in-law, may be restored to sight, but without 
relinquishing her first request. Yama tries again and again to get 
rid of her, and says she will faint. 

" Can I faint when near my husband ? where he goes my path shall be. 

1 will follow where thou leadost , -luten once again to me." 

Nothing can induce her to return without Satyavan ; and at 
length “ love conquers death.” Yama relents ; the happy wife 
liastcus to where her husband's dead body lay, and, leaning upon 
her faithful bosom he awakes again to sense and life. A very 
touching conversation follows, during which he gradually recovers 
his recollection ; but his wife, avoiding any full explanation of 
what had been occurring, says ; 

Night’s dark shadows round us fall , 

When the morrow's light retumeth, dearest ! I will tell thee all 
Up, then, and away, I pray thee, — come unto tliy parents, love * 

Sec ! the sun long time has vanish'd, and tlic night grows black above " 

And accordingly they return to the hermitage, when Satyavan 
finds his father no longer blind ; and every kind of happiness 
awaits them.*’* — See Satyavan. 

Savitri — l, One of the twelve Adityas, the sun. “ Savitii 
has established the earth by supports ; Savitri lias fixed the sky 
ill unsupported space : Savitri has milked the atmosphere, restless 
(or noisy) as ahorse [or, Savitri has extracted from the atmosphere 
the ocean, &c., restless as a horse — the ocean fastened on the 
impassable expanse. Savitri, sou of tlie waters, knows the place 
where the ocean supported, issued forth. From him the earth, 
from him the atmosphere, arose ; from him the heaven and earth 
extended.” The snn also whose place is on the sky is called 
Savitri. 2, The Vyasa of the fifth Dwipara age. 

Senajit— -One of the kings of Hastini.pura, the sou of VIswajit. 

Senani — One of the eleven Rudras according to the enumcratioii 
iu t!ie Matsya Puraua. 
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Serpents — These are represented in the Yishnu Pui^na as the 
progeny of Kadru, they are described as powerful and many-headed ; 
and some as fierce and venomous. The chief are mentioned 
by name. 

Sesha — Eternal matter in which Vishnu reposes during the 
night of Lramha when the destructive power only is in operation. 
It is represented as an immense snake, forming by its many coils, 
a bed on which Vishnu sleeps, and with its thousand heads erect, 
to form a canopy over Vishnu’s head, and to present the idea of 
defence against any invasion of the sleeper’s repose. Stsha is also 
said to support the eight elephants which su[)port the world. The 
name Sesha is considered by Sir William. Jones and others to 
designate abstract eternit}^ but the emblem does not altogether 
correspond with the Egyptian hieroglyphic used for this purpose. 
The literal meaning is primal serpent, and many of the Hindu 
legends introduce this snake. In the Purauas there is an account 
of a dispute between it and Vayv^ regent of the wind. The latter 
blew with all his strength against the thousand peaks of Mount 
Meru, and Sesha covered every one of the peaks, each by one of 
his thousand heads. The sanctity of Tripiti, a hill in the north of 
Mysore is derived from a traditionary version of this legend. 
Vayu is said to have ceased blowing for a time when Sesha lifted 
up one head to asceitaiu the cause, and Vayu suddenly blew off* the 
exposed peak, which was carried through the air and fell at Tripiti, 
conferring on the place the sanctity of Mount Meru. At the Seven 
Pagodas, near Madras, tliere is a^ood scolptnre of Sesha in one of 
the hill eaves. The subject is a favorite one with the Vaishnavas. 
Sir C. Wilkins thus describes one in the north of India, the rock of 
Ichangiri in the province of Behar. Among the images carved in 
relief in the surface of the rock, is oue of Hari^ (a title of Vishiiu) 
of gigautic dirneusious, recumbeut upon a coiled serpent, whoso 
heads, which are numerous, the artist has contrived to spread iuto 
a kind of canop over the sleeping god ; and from each of its 
mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant death 
to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb him. The whole 
lies, almost clear of the block on which it is- hewn. Tt is tincly 
inia^gmed and is executed with great skill. 'Ihe Hindus believe 
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that at the end of every kalpa (creation) all things are absorbed in 
the deity, and that in the interval of another creation he reposeth 
himself upon the serpent Sesha (duration), who is also called 
Ananta^ (endless), q. v. 

“ Sesha, worshipped by all the gods, supports the whole region 
of the earth like a diadem, and is the foundartion of Patala. The > 
Siddhautas, or scientific astronomical works of India, however, 
maintain that the earth is unsupported.” — O. S, T., VoLIV^p. 96. 

Sesll& — One of the PrajApatis. 

Siddh^rtha — A prince of the family of IkshvAku. He was 
king of Pavana in Bharatakshetra when by supernatural agency he 
was made the father of the great Tirthankara MahAvira, q. v. 

Siddhas — Pure and holy beings, exempt from covetousness and 
concupiscence, dove and hatredj taking no part in the procreation of 
living beings, and detecting the unreality of the properties of 
elementary matter. The Vishnu PurAna states that eighty-eight 
thousand of these chaste beings tenant the regions of the sky, north 
of the sun, until the destruction of the universe. 

Siddhi— Perfection ; One of the daughters of Daksha, married 
to Diiarma. 

Siddhis— The eight perfections ; 1, Basolldsa, the spontaneous 
or prompt evolution of the juices of the body, independently of 
nutriment from without ; 2, Tripti, mental satisfaction, or freedom 
from sensual desire ; 3, Samya, sameness of degree ; 4, Tulya^, 
similarity of life, form, and feature ; 5, VisokA, exemption alike 
from infirmity or grief ; 6, Consummation of penance and medita- 
tion, by attainment of true knowledge ; 7, The power of going 
everywhere at will ; 8, The faculty of reposing at any time or in 
any place. These attributes are alluded to, though obscurely, in 
the VAyu, and are partly specified in the MArkandeya Pui-Ana. 

Sighra— if A prince, the son of Agnivara, descendantof Kusa ; 
2, A river. 

— The wife of AntarddhAna, descendant of Prithu. 

— An Anga, or subsidiary portion of the V edas, con- 
taining the rules of reciting the prayers, the accents and tones to 
be observed,' Ac. 
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SindhU — A river of Bh&rata Yarsha ; there are several rivers 
of this name, as well as the Indus ; there is one of some note, the 
Kali Sindh in Malwa. 

Sindhu — A country near the forest of Kama. It was the Raja 
of Sindhu, Jayadrathu, who visited Draupadi, in the absence of 
her husbands, and attempted to cany her away. 

Sindhudwipa — One of the kings of Ayodhya, the son of 
Ambarisha. 

Binhikft. — One of the daughters of Kasyapa, and wife of Vipra- 
chitti. She was the sister of the celebrated Danava Hiranyakasipu. 

Sini — One of the Bhoja princes of Mrittikavati, the son of 
Sumitra. 

Sinivali — l, The name of the day when the new moon is first 
visible ; 2, One of the daughters of Angiras. 

Sipraka — The first Andhra king ; and founder of the Andhra- 
bhritya dynasty. He had previously been minister to Susarman, 
the last of the Kanwa kings of Magadha, against whom Siprak 
conspired, and assumed the sovereignty himself. 

Siradhwaja — A name of Janaka, king of Mithila, celebrated 
as the father of Sita. 

Sisira — ^A teacher of the Big Veda. 

Sisumara — Porpoise. The symbol for the celestial sphere. 
The porpoise-like figure of the celestial sphere is upheld by 
Nai'A.yana, who himself, in pianetory radiance, is seated in its 
heart ; whilst the son of UttanApada, Dhruva, in consequence of 
his adoration of the lord of the world, shines in the tail of the 
stellar porpoise. Vishnu Pur&na, 230. 

Sisunafi^a — One of the kings of Magadha, who relinquished 
Benares to his son, and established himself at Girivraja, in Behar. 

SisupC^Si — The son of Damaghosha, king of Chedi. This prince 
was in a former existence the unrighteous but valiant monarch 
of tho Daityas, Hiranyakasipu, who was killed by the divine 
guardian of the creation (in the man-lion Avatara.) He was next 
the ten-headed sovereign Havana, whose unequalled prpwess, 
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Bti'eDgdi, and power, were overcome by the lord of the three 
worlds R^ma ; when born again as Sisup^la, he renewed with 
greater inveteracy than ever, his hostile hatred towards the god 
surnamed Pundarikaksha, a portion of the Supreme Being who 
had descended to lighten the burden of the earth, and was in 
consequence slain by him : but because his thoughts were 
constantly engrossed by the Supreme Being, Sisupala was united 
with him after death ; V. P. The death of Sisupala is thus 
related in the Mahabharata : “ now the custom was at the beginning 
of a R^jasuya to declare wlio was the greatest and strongest of all 
the Rajas there assembled, in order that the Argha might be given 
to him and Bhishma, as ruler of the feast, declared that the 
honour was due to Krishna, who was the greatest and strongest 
of them all. But Sisupala, the Raja of Chedi, Avas exceedingly 
wroth with Krishna, for when he Avas betrothed to the beautiful 
Rukrnini, Krishna had carried her away and made her his own 
wife. So Sisupala arose and thrcAV the Avliole assembly into an 
uproar, and he said Avith a loud voice : — “ If the honour be due to 
age, it should have been given to Vasucleva ; if it be duo to him 
who has the greatest Raj, it should have be given to Raja 
Drupada ; if it be due to the youth of loftiest miud, it should have 
been given to Raja Biiryodhana ; if it be due to the greatest 
preceptor, it should haA'^e been given to t)rona ; and if it be due 
to the greatest saint, it should have been given to Vyasa : but 
shame be upon this assembly, who hath given that honour to a 
cowherd, who Avas the murderer of hisuwn Raja.” Having thus 
spoken, Sisupfila and his friends who were Avith him made a great 
tumult Yudhishthira and Bhishma then reasoned with Sisupala, 
but he would not heed their words, and drew his sword, and 
threatened to slay all the guests and spoil the sacrifice. Yudhish- 
thira and his brethren then rose to fight against Sisupala, but 
Bhishma withheld them ; and Sisupala in his rage abused Bhishma 
and Krishna in such opprobrious terms that the whole assembly 
were alarmed. At last Krishna said “ I have hitherto restrained 
my hand, because this man is ray own kinsman, but 1 can bear 
with his words no longer.” And thus speaking he whirled his 
chakra furiously at SisupMa, and severed his head from his body ; 
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and Sisupila fell dead upon the ground, and his sons carried away 
his body and burnt it upon the funeral pile. Thus Krishna saved 
the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira by the slaughter of Sisup&la ; for 
had Raja Yudhishthira beeu set at defiance by a Raja who had 
not been conquered, the R&jasuya would have been imperfect and 
of no avail 

Sita — The daughter of Janaka, king of Mithila, (Siradhwaja.) 
She is called earth-born, as having been turned up from the soil 
by a plough, as Janaka was ploughing a spot to prepare for a 
sacrifice. She was promised in marriage to the R^ja who could 
bend the great bow of Siva ; many distinguished Rajas attempted 
the feat, but could not succeed ; now wdieii Rama saw the 
bow he lifted it with one hand from the ground playfully, 
while a great multitude looked on in arnazemeut. Then Rama 
bent the bow till it broke in the midst, and the noise was like the 
crash of a falling mountain, so that the bystanders were stunned 
and fell down. After this Sit^ w^as married to Rama. The 
story of their honeymoon in the Ramayaua, is supposed to be 
an interpolation of recent date. When Rama had to go into exile 
Sita avowed her determination to accompany him to the jungle. 
Rama objected to this, but at length yielded to her earnest 
entreaties. They met with many adventures in tlieir jungle life 
which are described iu great detail in the Ramayaua. They rested 
in the cave of the sage Atri, whose wife Auasuya gave Sita an 
ointment to render her voung and “ beautiful for ever.” On one 
occasion she besought Rama to. pursue a beautiful deer, his brother 
Lakshmaua remaining nehind for her protection. Sounds of distress 
were heard as if proceeding from Rama, and Sita taunted 
Lakshmaua with unconcern for his brother until he left her. Then 
B&vana, by whose contrivance all this had come about, entered the 
hut as a brahman mendicant, assumed his true form, and addressed 
Sita, who replied to him with anger, and Ravana carried her off by 
force to Lanka, where she was discovered by Hauumin in the 
As6ka garden. While being carried by Ravana through the air, 
which she filled with cries and lamentations, she saw five monkeys 
sitting in tlio mountain named Risha-mukha, and threw down her 
ornaments amongst them in the hope that they might find theii 
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way to B&ma. They were found by Sugriva and by him shown to 
Rama. Slid wrathfully refused to receive the addresses of Rdvana, 
who threatened to slay her. She bad an interview with Hanumdn, 
and was finally rescued by Rama ; but had to pass through a severe 
ordeal before she was received as pure after being imprisoned in 
the palace of Rdvana. She entered the fire aud the god Agfii 
attested her purity. She was then installed as Rani with great 
splendour. She had two children Lava, aud Kusa. 

Siteyus — A prince, the son of Usaiias, (q. v.) 

Siva — The third deity in the Hindu triad. Wilson says that 
Siva is the same as Vishnu in the character of destroyer of creation. 
He also personifies reproduction, as Hindu philosophy excludes the 
idea of total annihilation without subsequent regeneration. Hence 
he is sometimes identified with Brahma the first person in the triad. 

Siva is the particular god of the Tantrikas, or followers of the 
books called Tautras. His worshippers are termed Saivas, and 
although not so numerous as the Vaishnavas, exalt their god to the 
highest place in the heavens, aud combine in him many of the 
attributes which properly belong to the other deities. According 

f 

to them, Siva is Time, Justice, Fire, Water, the Sun, the Destroyer 
and Creator. As presiding over generation, his type is the Linga, 
or Phallus, the origin probably of the Phallic emblem of Egypt and 
Greece. As the god of generation and of justice, which latter 
character he shares with the god Yuma, he is represented riding a 
white bull. His own colour, as well as that of the bull, is generally 
white, referring probably to the unsullied purity of justice. His 
throat is dark-blue ; his hair of a light reddish colour, and thickly 
matted together, and gathered above his head like the hair of an 
ascetic. He is sometimes seen with two hands, sometimes with 
four, eight, or ten, and with five faces. He has three eyes, ono 
being in the centre of his forehead, pointing up and down. These 
are said to denotb his view of the three divisions of time, past, 
present, aud future. He holds a trident in his hand to denote, as 
some say, his relationship to water, or according to others, to show 
that the three great attributes of Creator, Destroyer, and Re- 
generator are combined in him. His loins are enveloped in a 
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tiger’s skiu. In his character of Time, he not only presides over 
its extinction, but also its astronomical regulation. A crescent or 
half-moon on his forehead indicates the measure of time by the 
phases of the moon ; a serpent forms one of his necklaces to denote 
the measure of time by years, and a second necklace of human 
skulls marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction 
and succession of the generations of mankind. He is often 
represented as entirely covered with serpents, which are the 
emblems of immortality. They are bound in his hair, round his 
neck, wrists, waist, arms, and legs ; they serve as rings for bis 
fingers, and eaiTings for his ears, and are his constant compauions. 
Siva has more than a thousand names, which are detailed nt length 
in the sixty-ninth chapter of the Siva Purina. The following list 
of the principal of these will give the best idea of his character and 
attributes. The auspicious one. The Lord of the Universe. The 
Destroyer, a personification of time that destroys all things. The 
Reproducer, the Conqueror of life and death, and Cause of life and 
being. The Disperser of the Tears of mortals.” — Williams. 

Siva — L The wife of the Budra I^na ; 2, The wife of Anila, 
(Wind.) 

Sivas — A class of deities in the third Manw^antarn. 

Sivaskandha — One of the Andhra kings, the sou of Sivnsri 
Satakarni. 

Sivasti — Another of the Andhra kings. 

Siva-tJpa-Purana — The Siva Upu-purana contains about six 
thousand stanzas, distributed into two parts. It is related by 
Sanatkumira to Vyasa and the Ri.^his at Naimisharanya ; and 
its character may be judged of from the questions to which it is a 
reply. “ Teach us,” said the Bishis, “ the rules of worshipping 
the Linga, and of the god of gods adored under that type : describe 
to us his various forms, the places sanctified by him, and the 
pinyers with which he is to be addressed.” In answer, Sanat- 
kum&ra repeats the Siva Punlna, containing the birth of Vishnu 
and Brahma ; the creation and divisions of the universe ; the 
origin of all things from the Linga ; the rules of worshipping it 
and iSiva ; the sanctity of times, places, and things,’ dedicated to 
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him ; the delusion of Brahma and Vishnu by the Linga ; the 
rewards of offering flowers and the like to a Linga ; rules for 
vai'ious observances in honour of Mahadeva ; the mode of practis- 
ing the Yoga ; the glory of Benares and other Si*iva Tirthas ; 
and the perfection of the objects of life by union with Maheswara. 
These objects are illustrated, in the first pert, with very fepr 
legends ; but the second is made up, almost wholly, of Saiva stories, 
as the defeat of Tripurisura ; the sacrifice of Daksha ; the births 
of Karttikeya and Ganesa, (the sons of Siva), and Nandi and 
Bhringariti (his attendants), and others ; together with descriptions 
of Benares and other places of pilgrimage, and rules for observing 
such festivals as the Sivaratri. This work is a Saiva manual, not 
a Purina. — Wihoti, 

Sivi — 1, A Daitya, the son of Sanhi^ada ; 2, The India of the 
fourth Mauwantara ; 3, A prince, the son of Usinara. 

Skambha — The Supporter or Upholder ; an appellation of 
the Supreme Being, In a hymn of the Atharva Veda, Skambha 
is considered like Purusha, as a vast embodied being co-extensive 
with the universe, and comprehending, in his several members, 
not only the different parts of the materia^ world, but a variety of 
abstract conceptions, such as austere fervour ( tapas,) faith, truth, 
and the divisions of time. He is distinct from, and superior to, 
Praj&pati, who founds the worlds upon him. The thirty-three 
gods are comprehended in him, and arose out of nonentity, which 
forms his highest member, and, as well as entity, is embraced 
within him. The gods who form part of him, as branches of a 
tree, do him homage, and bring him tribute. He is identified 
with Indra ; and perhaps also with the highest Brahmfi, who is 
mentioned in verses 32-34, 36, and in the first verse of the next 
hymn, x. 8, 1. In verse 36, however, this Brahm^ is represented 
as being born (or, perhaps, developed) from toil and tapas^ whilst 
in X. 8, 1, the attributes of the Supreme Deity are assigned to 
him. In ^compositions of this age, however, we are not to expect 
very acurate or rigorous thinking, or perfect consistency : — 

Skambha are contained the worlds, austere fervour, and the 
ceivffioaial. Skambha, I clearly know thee to be contained entire 
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in Indra. In Indra are contained the worlds, austere fervour, and 
the ceremonial. Indra, 1 clearlj know thee to be contained entire 
in Skambha. When the Unborn first sprang into being, he 
attained to that independent dominion, than that which nothing 
higher has ever been. Heverence be to that greatest Brahmi, of 
whom the earth is the basis, the atmosphere the belly, who made 
the sky his head, of whom the sun and the ever-renewed moon 
are the eye ; who mjade Agni his mouth, of whom the wind formed 
two of the vital airs, and the Angirasas the eye, who made the 
regions his organs of sense. Skambha established both these 
[worlds], earth and sky, the wide atmosphere, and 'the six vast 
regions ; Skambha pervaded this entire universe. Reverence to 
that greatest Brahma who, born from toil and austere fervour 
{iapasj) peuetrated all the worlds, who made soma for himself 
alone. How is it that the wind does not re&t ? How is not the 
soul quiescent ? Why do not the waters, seeking after truth, over 
repose ? The great being [is] absorbed in austere fervour in the 
midst of the w'orld, on the surface of the 'waters. To him all the 
gods are joined, as the branches around the trunk of a tree. Say 
who is that Skambha to whom the gods, with hands, feet, voice, 
ear, eye, present continually an unlimited tribute r By him 
darkness is dispelled ; he is free from evil ; in him are all the 
three luminaries which reside in Praj^pati. He who knoAvs the 
golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious Prajapati. 

Professor Goldstiicker adds that Skambha “ seems to mean the 
fulcrum of the whole world, in all its physical, religious, and other 
aspects. The object of the hymn being to inquire what this fulcrum 
is, from the answer given to the various questions it seems to 
follow that it is there imagined to be the primitive deity, or the 
primitive Veda, the word brahman in the neuter implying both. 
From this primitive Veda, not visibly but really (sat) existing, 
not only all the gods, w^orlds, religious rites, &c. "were derived, but 
also the existing three Vedas and the Atharvan were ‘ fashioned.’ ” 
—0. S. T., V, 384. 

Skanda — l, A name of Kartikeya, the son of Siva and Pdrvati, 
and the Mars of Hindu mythology. For the legend of his birth, 
see Kartikeya. In a note to the Megha Dutn, Professor Wilson 
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writes, Several instances of the solitary production of offspring 
occur ill the Hindu as well as in the Grecian mythology. Thus 
as Pallas sprang from the brow of Jupiter, we have Skanda 
generated solely by the deity Siva (Sang^ springs from the head 
of the same deity, and Ganesa is the self-born son of the goddess 
Parvati. The miraculous birth of the warrior deity, Skanda, wa& 
for. the purpose of destroying Taraka, an Asura or demon, wto, 
by the performance of continued and severe austerities, had 
acquired powers formidnble to the gods. The excentric genius of 
Southey has rendered it unnecessary, by his poem ‘ The curse 
of Kehamn,’ for me to explain the nature or results of these acts 
of devotion. The germ of Sknuda was east by Siva into* the flamts 
of Agni, the god of fire ; who, being unable to sustain the increas- 
ing burden, transferred it to the goddess Gangi : she accordingly 
was delivered of the deity, Skanda ; who was afterwards received 
and reared, among thickets of the Sara reed (Sacchnrum Sara), by 
the six daughters of a king, named Krittiku ; or according to 
other legends, by the wives of seven great Rishis or Saint^. In 
either case, they form in astronomy the asterisro of the Pleiades* 
Upon his coming to maturity, Skanda encountered and killed the 
demoUf who had fiiled the reign of Ijndra with dismay : — 

Emissumque ima de sedle Typhoea terra, 

Coelitibus fccisse meturo. — Works IV^ 353. 

Skbnda — 2^ The sou of the Rudra Pasuphti, by his wife Swuha. 

Skanda Parana — “ The Skfinda Purina is that in which tlie 
six-faced deity (Sk&nda) has related the events of the Tatpurusha 
Ealpa, enlarged with many tales, and subservient to the duties 
taught by Maheswara. It is said to contain eighty-one thousand 
one hundred stanzas : so it is asserted amongst mankind.” 

It is uniformly agreed that the Skanda Pur&na, in a collective 
form, has no existence ; and the fragments, in the shape of 
Sanhitibs, Khandas, and Mahatmyas, which are affirmed, in various 
parts of India, to be portions of tho Pur&na, present a much more 
foimidable mass of stanzas than even the immense number of 
which it is said to consist. The most celebrated of these portions, 
in Hindusthau, is the Kh&nda, a very minute description of 
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the temples of Stva ia or adjacent to Benares, mixed with direc- 
tions for worshipping Maheswara, and a great variety of legends 
explanatory of its merits and of the holiness of K&iii. Many of 
them are puerile and uninteresting^ but some are of a higher 
character. The story of Agastya records, probably in a legendary 
stylo, the propagation of Hinduism in the south of India ; and, in 
the history ef Divodisa, king of Kagi, we have an embellished 
tradition of the temporary depression of the worship of Siva, even 
in its metropolis, before the ascendancy of the followers of 
Buddha. There is every i%ason to believe the greater part of the 
contents of the K^si Khanda anterior to the first attack upon 
Benares by Mahmud of Ghizni. The Kasi Khanda alone contains 
fifteen thousand stanzas. — Wilson, 

Slishti — One of the sous of the great sage Dhruva, by his wife 

/ 

Siimbhu. 

Smaya — Wonder. A son of Dharina. 

Smriti — Tradition, as distinguished from Sruti, revelation* 
The Veda is regarded as revelation ; and what is called the whole 
body of the law is regarded as tradition. “ This distinction may 
be of some importance as an illustration of the national belief in 
inspimtion ; and it may throw some light on that era in the history 
of Sanskrit literature when inspiration was supposed to eud and 
tradition to begin.”* Mr. Max Miiller makes a similar remark, and 
discusses the subject in his Histoiy of Sanskrit Literature. 

Smriti — 1, Memory. One of the daughters of Daksha, mar- 
ried to the Muni Angiras ; 2, The faculty of recognising all things, 
past, present, or to come. — Wilson^ s Notes to Vishnu Parana, 

Boka — Sorrow : one of the children of Mritya (Death.) 

Soma — Reference has been already made to the important 
share which the exhilarating juice of the soma-plant assumes in 
bracing ludra for his conflict with the hostile powers in the 
atmdsphere, and to the eagerness of all the gods to partake 
in this beverage. 


Talboys Wheeler. 
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Soma Ib the god who represents and aniiDaies this juice, an 
intoxicating draught which plays a conspicuous part in the 
sacrifices of the Vetlic age. He is, or rather was in former times, 
the Indian Dionysus or Bacchus. Not only are the whole of the 
hymns in the ninth book’ of the Rig Veda, one hundrjed. and 
fourteen in number, besides a few in other places, dedicated to his ^ 
honour, but constant references to the juice of the Soma occur in 
a large proportion of the other hymns. It is clear therefore, as 
remarked by Prof. Wliitnoy, that his woi'ship must at one time, 
have attained a remarkable popularity. ‘ The simple-minded 
Arian people, whose whole religion was a w'orship of tlie wonderful 
powers and phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceived that this 
liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and produce a temporary 
frenzy, under the iulluence of which the individual was prompted 
to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than they 
found in it sometliing divine ; it was to their apprehension a god 
endowing those into whom it entered witJi god-like powers ; the 
plant which afforded it became to them the king oi plants ; the 
process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefore were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested 
by the references to it fouud occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it 
seems however to have received a new impulse on Indian territory.’ 

With the decline of the Vedic worship however, and the 
introduction of new deities and new ceremonies, the popularity of 
Soma gradually decreased, and has Jong since passed away ; and 
his name is now familiar to tiiose few Brahmans only, who still 
maintain in a few places the early Vedic observances. 

A great variety of divine attributes and operations are ascribed 
to Soma. ‘ He is addressed as a god in the highest strains of 
adulation and veneration ; all powers belong to him ; all blessings 
are besought of him as his to bestow.* In a passage where the 
joys of paradise are more distinctly anticipated and more fervently 
implored than in most other parts of the Rig Veda, Soma is 
addressed as the god from whom the gift of future felicity 
is expected. 


Whitney, J A. 0. S., HI. *290 
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Soma exhilaratee Varui^, Mitra, lodra, Viah^u, the Marute, the 
other gods, Vayu, Heaven and Earth. Both gods and men resort 
to him saying that his juice is sweet, by him the Adityas are strong 
and the earth vast. He is the friend, helper, and soul of Indra, 
whom he succours in his conflicts with Vrittra. He rides in the 
same chariot with Indra, but has winged mares of his own 
and a team-like V^.yu. — O. S. T., F, 258-67. 

In the post-vedic age the name Soma came to be commonly 
applied to the moon and its regent, who is represented as the son of 
Atri ; the monarch of the stars and planets, of brahmans and of 
plants, of sacrifices and of penance. The Vishnu Puraua has the 
following legend : Soma celebrated the R^jasuya (sacriflee) ; and, 
from the glory thence acquired, and the extensive dominion with 
which he had been invested, he became arrogant (and licentious,) 
and curried oflf T^ri, the wife of Brihaspati, the preceptor of tho 
gods. In vain Brihaspati sought to recover his bride ; in vain 
Brahma commanded, and the holy sages remonstrated : Soma 
refused to relinquish her. Usanas, out of enmity to Brihaspati, took 
part with Soma. Rudra, who had studied under Angiras, (the 
father of Brihaspati,) befriended his fellow-student. In consequence 
of Usanas, their preceptor, joining Soma, Jambha, Kujambha, and 
all the Daityas, Dinavas, and other foes of the gods, came also to 
his assistance ; whilst Indra and all the gods were the allies of 
Briliaspati. 

Then there ensued a tierce contest, which, being on account of 
Tarak^ (or Tara,) was termed the Tirakkmaya or Taraka war. 
In this, the gods, led by Rudra, hurled their missiles on the 
enemy ; and the Daityas with equal determination assailed the 
gods. Earth, shaken to her centre by the struggle between such 
foes, had recourse to Brahmli, for protect iou ; on wliicli he inter- 
posed, and, commanding Usanas, with the demons, and Rudra, 
with the deities, to desist from strife, compelled Soma to restore 
Tara to her husband. Finding that she was pregnant, Brihaspati 
desired her no longer to retain her burthen ; and, in obedience to 
his orders, she was delivered of a eon, whom she deposited in a 
clump of long Munja-grass. The child, from the moment of its 
birth, was endued with a splendour that dimmed the. radiance of 

75 
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eveiy other divinify ; and both Brihaspati and Soma» fascinated 
by his beauty, claimed him as their child. The gods, in order to 
settle the dispute, appealed *'o Tira ; but she was ashamed, add 
would make no answer. As she still continued mute to their 
repeated applications, the child (became incensed, and) was about 
to curse her, saying : “ Unless, vile woman, yon immediately 
declare who is my father, I will sentence yon to such a fate as 
shall deter every female, in future, from hesitating to speak the 
truth.** On this, Bmhma again interfered, and pacified the child, 
and then, ntidressing Tlii, said : " Tell me, daughter, is this 
the child of Brihaspati or of Soma ?*’ ** Of Soma," said T&ri, 
blushing. As soon as she had spoken, the lord of the constella- 
tions— his countenance bright, and expanding with rapture, — 
embraced his son, and said : ** Well done, my boy ! Verily, thou 
art wise.” And, hence, his name was Budha. 

‘ He who knows.* Much erroneous speculation has originated 
in confounding this Budha, the son of Soma, and regent of tho 
planet Mercury, — ' he who knows,* * the intelligent,* — with 
Buddha, any defied mortal, or * he by whom truth is known or 
as individually applicable, Gautama or Sakya, son of Bdja l^uddho- 
dana, by whom, the Buddhists themselves aver, their doctrines 
were first promulgated. The two characters have nothing in 
common ; and the names are identical, only when one or other is 
mis-spelt. This Budha was the founder of tlie lunar race. The 
Brahmi Piirana.and Hari Vonsa liave a legend of the birth of 
Soma, the moon, from tlic Rishi Prabhakara of the race of Atri. — 
n'iison. 

Soma— One of the deities called Vasus, because they aro 
always present in rumiuous irradiation. 

Somadatta — A king of Vai^H, the son of Krisoswa. Hn is 
famed for his having celebrated ten times the sacrifice of n horse. 

Somaka — One of the kings of Magadha, the son of Saliatlova. 

Soxnapas — A^class of Fitris, “ drinkers of the acid juice.’* 

Soma-plant — A plant consuntly menlioned in the vedic ritual, 
and correspoQding to the Homsi of the Zends >*esta« but it is unccP- 
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tain what plant was originallj intended by the dame. ^ It is 
described as * a creeper, of a dark colour, sour, without lepTes, 
milky, and pulpy externally ; it caufes phlegm and Tomiting, and 
is a favourite food of goats/ see Muller, Zeitscher. d. D. M. G. ix. 
It is said to come from the north, and to be bought of barbarian 
tribes ; but the soma of the ‘ Veda’ is no longer known in India. 
Dr. Hang says that * the plant at present used by the sacrificial 
priests of the Dekkhan is not the soma of the Vedas, but appears 
to belong to the same order. It grows on hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Poona, to the .height of about four or five feet, and forms 
a kind of bush, consisting of a certain number of shoots, all coming 
from the same root ; their stem is solid like wood, the bark greyish, 
ihqr are without leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a very 
sti'ingent taste, is bitter but not sour ; it is a very nasty drink, but 
hat some intoxicating effect.’ (Ait. Br., Vol. II., p. 489). “ The 
ceremonial writers allow the plant putika, Guilandina Bonduc, to 
be used as a substitute for the soma. The Parsees of Bombay use 
the branches of a particular tree, obtained from Persia in a dried 
state.”* 

In the Big Veda the soma plant is said to have been brought to 
the earth by a falcon. In another passage it is declared to have 
been brought by the daughter of the Sun from the place where it 
hod been nourished by Parjanya, the rain-god, when llie Gand- 
liarvas took it and infused into it sap. 

Somasarmman— One of the Mauiyan kiugs of Magadha. 

Somasushmapana— The Vyasa of the twenty-third D^v&- 
para age. 

Soma-tirtha— A place of pilgrimage in the west of India, on 
the coast of Guzerat, near the celebrated temple of Somniiath, aud 
town of Pattan Somanath. Its name is derived from tlic legend 
tliat Soma the moon, was there cured of the consumption brought 
upon him by the imprecation of Daksha, his fatfacr-in-law. The 
place is also called Prabhisa. 

Somayiyiia — Offeriugs and libations of the juice of tlie acid 
asclepias. 


Quarterly Beview, July 1870. 
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Bona — The SoDe river risiog in Main&ka or AmarakanUk. and 
flowing east to the Ganges. 

Bonitapnra— The city of Bi^a, considered to be the modem 
Devicotta in the Carnatic. 

Braddha — Faith : One of the daughters of Daksha, married tfi 
Dharma, or according to some authorities to Angicas. 

Braddha — An obsequial or funeral sacrifice ; but it also impKee 
offerings to the progenitors of an individual and of mankind^ and 
always forms part of a religious ceremony on an occasion of 
rejoicing or an occasion of prosperity, this being termed the 
Abhyudaya or Vriddhi Sraddha. 

“The offerings of the Hindus to the Pitris partake of the 
character of those of the Romans to the lares and manes, but bear 
a more conspicuous part in their ritual. They are said indeed by 
Manu to be of more mbment than the worship of the gods. These 
ceremonies are not to be regarded as merely obsequial ; for 
independently of the'" rites addressed to a recently deceased 
relative, — and, in connexion with him, to remote ancestors, and to 
the progenitors df all beings, — which are of a strictly obsequial or 
funeral description, offerings to deceased ancestors, and the Pitris 
in general, form an essential ceremony, on a great variety of 
festive and domestic occasions. The Nirnaya Sindhu, in a 
passage referred to by Mr. Colebrooks* specifies the following 
Sraddhas ; 1, The Nitya, or perpetual ; daily offerings to. ancestors 
in general ; 2, The Naimittika, or occasionnl : as the Ekoddishta, 
or obsequial offerings on account of a kinsman recently deceased ; 
3, The K&mya, voluntary : performed for the accomplishment 
of a special design ; 4, The Vriddhi ; performed on occasions of 
rejoicing or prosperity ; 5, The Sapindana ; offerings to all 
individual and to general ancestors ; 6, The Parvana Sr&ddhn ; 
offerings to the manes, on certain lunar days called Parvans, or day 
of full-moon and new-moon, and the eighth and fourteenth days of 
the lunar fortnight ; 7, The Goshthi ; for the advantage of a 
number of learned persons, or of an assembly of Brahmans, 
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invited for the purpose ; 8, The l^uddhi ; one performed to purify 
a person from some defilement, — an expiatory Srdddha ; 9, The 
Kaimdnga ; one forming part of the initiatory ceremonies, or 
Samskiras, observed at conception, birth, tonsure, &c. ; 10, The 
Daivika ; to which the gods are invited ; 11, The Yitra Sr^ddha ; 
held by a person going a journey ; and, 12, The Pushti Si-addhn ; 
one performed to promote health and wealth. Of these, the four 
which are considered the most solemn are the rite performed for a 
parent, or near relative, lately deceased ; that which is perfoimed 
for kindred, jcollectively ; that observed on certain lunar days ; 
and that celebrated on occasions of rejoiciii*^. 

The following extract from Mr. Talboys Wheeler's History of 
India, Vol. II, gives a very complete view of this subject. 

** The Sraddha, or feast of the dead, is perhaps one of the most 
primitive, as it certainly is one of the most simple, of all the Vedic 
rites that have been handed down from a period of remote antiquity 
to the present day. It originated in the crude idea already 
indicated, that tlie spirit or ghost had a separate existence after 
death, and that it might be gratified or propitiated with offerings 
of food. This idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit in a future state of being ; but in its origin 
it had no connection with the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. It is rather to be traced to the old world belief* 
which has existed in all ages, and which still lingers in the 
imagination of even a philosophic and material generation, that the 
spirits of the depaited hover at times near those persons and 
places which were associated with their earthly cai^eers, and are 
gratified by any tribute of respect which may be paid to their 
memory. 

The Sraddha, or feast of th# dead, was thus in its earliest form 
a pleasiusr expression of natural religion, which long preceded the 
advent of a priestly caste, or the introduction of a systematic 
ritual. But, like every other popular ceremonial which has been 
handed down uinongst the Hindus from the Vedic period, it has 
been recast in a Brulimanical mould ; and it is in this latter form 
ihnt the institution appears iu the Epics as well as in the law? of 
Msnu. It coiibii>t£ of three distinct rites 
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Ist^The daily Sr&ddha, to be performed in propitiation of the 
Pitris, or ghosts of remote aneestbrs. 

2nd<— The monthly Sr&ddha, to he performed in propitiation of 
the more immediate paternal ancestors. 

3rd— The funeral Sriddha, to be performed within a certain 
period after death, or the heanng of the death, of a near kinsman. » 

It should also be remarked that Siiddhas are likewise performed 
on other occasions, and notably at the celebration of any maniage 
ceremony. 

The daily Siiddha was an offering either of boiled rice, or of 
milk, roots, and fruit, or of water only, to the Fitris, or remote 
ancestors. This ceremonial has been already described, and it will 
be only necessaiy to add that in modem practice it is considered 
sniBcient to pour water out of a particnlar vessel eveiy day as a 
drink-offering to the Fitris. 

The monthly Siiddha may be considered under four separate 
heads 

Ist— Ceremonies to be performed at a monthly Sr^dha. 

2ad— Feraons to be entertained at the monthly Sraddhu. 

drd— Persons to be excluded from the montlily Sraddha. 

4th— Relative merits of the different kinds of victuals which inay 
be offered at a monthly Sraddha. 

The ceremonies at the monthly Sriddha, as described in the 
Institutes of Mann, are of a very intelligible character ; and seem 
to have been laid do.wn for the purpose of coi^verting the old Vedic 
offering of food and water into a great feast to the Brahmans, 
The monthly Sriddha was performed on the dark day of the moon, 
that is, when the sun and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered 
spot was selected, such as was supposed to be pleasing to the 
ghosts ; and then the invited Brahmans were conducted to their 
allotted scats, which had been purified with kusa grass, and were 
presented with garlands of flowers and sweet perfumes. The 
officiating Brahman then satisfied the three Vedic deities,— Agni, 
Soma, and Yama,— by pouring an oblation of ghee upon the sacred 
Are. He then proceeded to satisfy the ancestors of the giver of 
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the Sriddlia. He first sprinkled water on the ground with his 
right hand, and then formed three balls or cakes of boiled rice, 
which are called pindas. one of these cakes is presented to each 
of the three immediate paternal ancestors, namely, the farther, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The offering of pindas, 
however, is said to be extended to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
degi*ees of paternal ancestors in the ascending line, by the simple 
process of wiping the hand with kusa grass after offering the pindas 
to the ancestors of the first, second, and third degree. This 
ceremony was followed by a great feast to the Brahmans, consisting 
of vessels filled with rice, together with broths, potherbs, milk and 
curds, ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, roots 
of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats ; and during the feast, 
passages were read from the Sastras. The remains of the cakes 
were to be eaten by a cow, a Brahman, or a kid ; or to be cas^ into 
water or fire ; but the wife of the householder was to eat the miauie 
of the three cakes, in order that she might become the mother of a 
son, who should be long-lived, famous, strong-minded, wealthy, and 
the father of many sons. When the Brahmans had duly feasted, 
the householder gave a feast to the kinsmen of his father, and 
afterwards to the kinsmen' of his mother. In cases of poverty, 
however, the offering of water seems to be considered a sufficient 
satisfaction of the spirits of tlie six paternal ancestors. 

As regard^the-persOns to be invited to the monthly Sraddha, 
great stress is laid bjr the code upon the entertainment of learned 
Biwhmans, and the exclusion of ignorant ones from the Sraddha : 
but it is added that if such learned Brahmans cannot be found, 
certain relatives may be entertained. This last expression is 
somewhat obscure, and may possibly imply that the Sr&ddha was 
originally eaten by the kinsmen, and that the introduction of 
learned Brahmans was a later idea. 

Manu’s catalogue of the persons who were to be excluded from 
a monthly Sraddha is of n very miscellaneous character ; and is 
chiefly valuable from the illustratious which it furnishes of the 
Brahm&nical notion of impure or immoral characters. , The cata- 
logue may be re-dislribufed under four general headS) according 
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to tbe four difTerent grounds upon which the individuals specified 
have been respectively excludedt namely, moral, religious, physical 
and professional. 

The persons to be excluded from a Siiddha on mpral grounds, 
arc : — 

» 

** A Brahmachari who has not read the Veda; a Brahmin who 
lia^ committed theft ; oue who opposes his preceptor ; a younger 
bn'thcr inarriod before the elder ; an elder brother not married 
before the yoiiLf^er ; one wlio sub>ists by the wealth of many 
relativo" ; the hu*‘baTul of a Sudra ; the son of a twice-married 
woman ; a hu^'band in wiio^e liouisc an adulterer dwells ; one who 
teaches tlie Veda for wages ; one w’ho gives ivages to such a teacher ; 
the pupil of a Sudra ; the Sudra preceptor ; a rude speaker ; the 
sou of an adulteress born either before or after the death of her 
hii'‘biind ; a forsaker of his mother, father, or preceptor without 
ju**! cause ; a man who forms a connection with great sinners ; 
a hou‘'C-burrj« r ; a giver of poison ; an eater of food offered by the 
son ol'nn adulterer ; a suborner of perjury ; a wrangler with his 
father ; a drinker of inuixicating spirits ; one of evil repute ; a 
rheat : the hu^hand of a younger siaicr married before the elder ; 
an injiirer of Ins friend ; a father instructed in the Veda l>y his 
own son : one who diverts watercourses ; a seducer of dam'l l- , a 
man who debghb in mischief ; a Brahman living a Sudra ; oue 
w’ho observes neither approved customs nor pre«<ciibed duties ; a 
conhUiot and importiinute asker of favours ; oue who is despised 
by the virtuou^^ ; the husband of a twicermarried woman ; a 
Braliman of bad iiinnners ; and an iguoraut Brahman.** 

The person^ to be excluded from a Sraddha on rcligious grouuds,. 
aie 

ThodC who profess to disbelieve iu a future state ; a Brahman 
wlio has performed many sacrifices for other men ; those who 
woi ship images for gain ; ouo who deserts the sacred fire ; one 
who omits the live great sacraments ; a cUntcmucr of Brahmans ; 
a despisei of u^^riplure \ and one who sacrifices only to the inferior 
^iods. ’ 
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The persons to be excluded from u Si’&ddhe on physical grounds, 
are : — 

“ Those with whitlows on their naUs ; those with black-yellow 
teeth ; a consumptive man ; a man who has lost an eye ; a mao 
with elephantiasU ; an impotent mien ; an epileptic man ; one 
with erysipelas ; a leper ; a lunatic ; a blind man ; a clnb-footcd 
man.’*' 

The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha because of their 
trade or profession, are : — 

“ Physicians ; gamesters ; usurers ; dancers ; sellers of meat ; 
those who live by low traffic ; a public servant of the whole town ; 
a public servant of the Kija ; a feeder of cattle ; a seller of the 
moon-plant ; a navigator of the ocean ; a political economist ; an 
oil man ; one who employs gamesters for his own beneAt ; a seller 
of liquors ; a maker of bows and arrows ; the keeper of a gambling- 
house ; a common informer ; a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses, or 
camels ; one who subsists by astrology ; a keeper of birds ; one 
who teaches the use of arms ; one who builds houses for gain ; a 
messenger ; a planter of trees for pay ; a breeder of sporting dogs ; 
H falconer ; one who supports himself by tillage ; a shepherd ; a 
keeper of buffaloes ; and one who removes dead bodies for pay.’* 

The food that is given to such men at a Siwddha becomes base 
and impure ; and the giver of the Si'iddha will be punished in the 
next life. 

The foregoing catalogues of persons who are to be excluded 
from a Srdddha are very suggestive. In the first place it will be 
uoticed that Manu classifies immorality, heresy, and deviation 
from caste rule, with physical evils, such as leprosy, blindness, and 
elephantiasis ; and this intermingling is more perceptible in the 
original text, .where no attempt Las been made to separate the 
precepts under dillcrent heads. This strsoge confusion of sin and 
disea>e appears to have originated in thp oid idea, connected with 
the dogma of the transmigration of the soul, that disease was the 
]nii>ishmeni of sins committed either in line life or in a previous 
stale of existence 

7tJ 
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The peculiar usages which seem to have originated some of the 
precepts, are also well worthy of notice. Thus it has been seen 
that it was considered wrong for a younger brother or a younger 
sister to be married before an elder brother or an elder sister ; a 
notion which could only find a place amongst a people who believed 
that the marriage of a daughter was a duty which every parent^ 
was bound to fulfil. It has also been *6een that a woman who 

a 

married a second husband was held in greiat abhorrence ; and to 
the present day the marriage of a Hindu widow, even when her 
first husband has died before the marriage has been consummated, 
is regarded with a national antipathy which education and legis- 
lation have done but little to remove. It is also somewhat curious 
that Manu should exclude a constaut and importunate askrr of 
favours from a Si'addha ; from which it would appear that askers 
of favours were ns constant and importunate in the age of Manu 
as they are in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Manu directed should be excluded 
on religious grounds are to be found those who sacrifice only to 
the “ inferior gods.” This expression of “ inferior gods” seems 
to suggest a religious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible that 
Manu is alluding to the old Yedic deities, who were treated by the 
Bralimans as subordinate to their god Brahma. The injunction 
against the Brahmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at the mercenary priests who saciificed 
for hire. The injunction against those who worshipped images 
for the sake of gain is involved in more obscurity, inasmuch os 
there does not appear to be any satisfactory reference to images in 
the hymns of the Big Veda ; although it is easy to conceivo that 
such a form of worship must sooner or later find expression. 

The exclusion of men who followed certain trades or professions 
from the entertainment given at a Si'addha, furnishes in like 
manner some striking illustrations of the old opposition between 
the priest and the soldier, the Brahman and the Kshatriya, which 
seems to be more or less identical with the opposition between the 
Brahmans and the Vedic Aryans. Thus amongst the ancient 
Ksbatriyas, gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 
not regarded as a vice, excepting when carried it a vicious excess 
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and terminating in the min of a family. Even Yudbishthira, who 
is represented in the Mah&bh^rata as an incarnation of Dharmai or 
goodness, and who was apparently regarded as a model Bija, is 
actually said to have disguised himself as a Brahman, and in that 
guise to have taught the art of dice to the Rdja of Vir&ta. But 
Manu excludes from the Srdddha every gambler, and every man 
who keeps a gambling-house or employs gamblers. Then again 
the Kshatryias revelled in wine and flesh-meat ; but Manu excludes 
the Ellers of wine and meat from the Sraddha. The most signi- 
ficant precepts however are those which exclude the makers of 
bows and aiTOws, the tamers of horses, and tliose who taught the 
use of arms ; for the bow was the favourite weapon of the Kslia- 
triyas, aud the tamiug of horses was regarded as a royal accoin- 
pliahmeut ; whilst two of the most patriarchal characters in the 
Mah&bhdrata, Bhishma and Drona, are said to have trained Pdndu 
and Dritarashtra, and their sons, the P^ndavas and Kauravas, in 
the use of difierent kinds of weapons. The exclusion of navigators 
is equally curious. Navigation was certainly known to the Vedic 
Aryans, and is even recogubed by Manu ; but it has always been 
regarded with peculiar horror by the Brahmaus ; aud consequently 
it is refeiTed to Uie three first Yugas or ages, but discountenanced 
in the age of Kali. The exclusion of physicians seems to have 
originated in the idea that Oiey must be impure from having to 
deal with impure things. 

As regards the food to be offered to the ghosts at the monthly 
Sr&ddlia, the precepts in Manu are also significant. The old 
primitive custom of offering fish and fiesh is sufficiently racognizedt 
but at the same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a mose 
simple and Brahmanical diet, such as milk and boney. At a later 
period it was dccloi'ed that ilic feasting on flcsh-ineat at a Sr&ddha 
was forbidden in the Kali ago. 

The funeral Srdddlia, which is performed after the death of a 
kinsman, is in every veA\ieci similar to the monthly Sr&ddha, and 
consequendy colls for no detailed description. The code lays 
down certain laws as regards the purification of the survivors, but 
they are devoid of .historical significance. The ceremonica which 
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accompanied and followed the death of Mah&r4ja Dasaratba 
ftufficientlj illusti*ate the popular ideas and custom? which still 
prevail 

It will be seen from the foregoing data that the old Vedic belief 
in the worship of ancestors has been strangely Brahmanized by 
the compilers of the code. The monthly Sriddha, whilst ostensibly > 
celebrated in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
more than an entertainment given to the Brahmans. Again, the 
original idea appears to have originated in a child-like belief that 
the food and water sustain and refresh the spirit of the departed ; 
whilst, according to the more modern Brahmanical doctrine, the 
performance of a Sraddha delivers the soul of the dead person from 
the custody of Yama, the judge of the dead, and translates it to the 
heaveu of the Pitris, or ancestors ; there to remain until the 
merits of its previous life on earth are all exhausted, and then to 
return again to earth and re-animate another body. Thus it is the 
current belief that without the Sriddha the soul of the deceased 
cannot ascend to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode 
there.” Chapter IX. 

Sraddha — Religious Faith. Personifications of abstract ideas 
are not uncommon in the Rig Veda, one hymn of which, x. 1.51, is 
addressed to Sraddha, or i*eligious faith. By her it is said the 
sacrificial fire is kindled, and by her the oblation is offered up. 
She is asked to prosper the liberal worshippers of the gods, and 
to impart faith ; and is said to be au object of adoration in the 
morning, at noon, and at sunset. In the Vaj Sanhita it is said that 
faith is obtained by gifts, and truth by faith. In the same work 
it is declared that Prajapati beholding, made a distinction between 
the forms of truth and falsehood, couuecting disbelief with the 
latter, and faith or belief with the former.’ This declaration that 
truth is the only proper object of faith, has a far deeper significa- 
tion tiian this ancient writer could possibly have assigned to it, viz., 
that it is the ultimate truth, and not the so-called orthodoxy of 
any proposition, which can alone entitle it to reception. 

.'^raddha is aNo celebrated in the Taitt. Br., where wc are told 
tiiHt through Sraddha, a god obtains his divine character ; tbr;t the 
dfvirie Sraddlik is the support of the world, that she has Kama 
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(or the fulfilment of desire) for her calf^ and yields immortality 
as her milk ; that she is the first-born of the religious ceremonial^ 
and the sustainer of the whole world ; and shcb who is the supreme 
mistress of the world, is besought to bestow immortality on her 
worshippers. — 0. S. T., F, 347. 

SraTSka— (From the Sanskrit ira, to hear) is the name of the 
disciples of Buddha, who, through the * hearing* of his doctrine, 
and by practising the four great Buddhistic truths, attain to the 
qualification of an Arhat, or Buddhist saint From among the 
number of the disciples of Buddha, 80 are called the JUahAtripakas^ 
or the great ^r&vakas. The ^ravakas are entitled to the predicate 
Ayu$hmaty or ' one possessed of (long) life.* 

Sravana — l, The lunar month which nearly corresponds with 
July : 2, A lunar mansion in Mrigavfthi in the southern Avash- 
thana. 

SlUTasta — A prince, the son of Yuvandswa, who built the city 
of ^rarasti, in Kosala or Qude ; a city of some sanctity in the 
estimation of the Buddhists. 

Sri — A name of Lakshmi, q. y. 

** In the Vishnu, Garuda, Linga, and Padraa Purinas, l^ri is 
said to have been born tbe daughter of the divine sage Bhrigu, the 
son of Marichi, who sprang from the mind of Brahm^, and to have 
obtained Vishnu for her husband. But she is more generally 
considered to be the female energy of that god, and therefore to 
be exempt from birth. ^Sri is inseparable from Vishnu, for 
wherever Vishnu is there also is Sri ; he is the sun and she its 
splendour ; he is the moon and she its radiauce ; Govinda is the 
ocean and Kamala the tide ; he is the day and she .the night : all 
that is masculine is Vishnu, and all that. is feminine is Sri.**’* 

SridBVa' — One ot the aaughters of Devaka, married to Visudeva. 

Sridhara Swami — ^A commentator in the Bhagavata and in 
the Vishnu Pui-dna. 

Srijavana — One of the sons of Dyutimat. 


Col. Vans Kennedy. A. and H. M. 
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Sringa — A Rishi, the 8toTj of whose life is related in the 
R&m&yana. He passed the earlier jears of his life in the hermitage 
of his father, in the jungle, and had consequently never seen the 
face of a woman. He was enticed from his father’s hermitage by 
damsels sent from the Riija of Anga : on his arrival there he 
caused rain to fall in abundance ; and was married to S&nt& tUs 
daughter of the Baja ; and was subsequently engaged to perform 
the Aswamedha of Mah£r4ja Dasaratha. — [R ishtasrinoa.] 

Bringayera — The modern SuDgroor, the frontier town between 
Kosala and the Bhil country. When Rftma was going into ezile^ 
he and Sita halted there, and were hospitably received by Guha, tlie 
Rija of the Dhils. 

Sringi — A range of mountains to the north of Mem. 

Brix^aya — !» The fourth king of Vaisdli, son of Dhiimardswa ; 
2, A* son of Sura, and brother of Vasudeva ; 3, The son of 
K&linara ; 4, A king of Migadha, son of Haryaswa. 

Briiyayas — A people from the north-west, among the warriors 
of the Mahabhdrata. 

Brisaila — A mountain near the Krishna. 

Britala-'One of the seven regions of Pdtala, according to 
the enumeration in the Viyu. 

Bruta — 1, (Sacred tradition) A son of Dharma by Medhi ; 
2, The son of Bhagiratha ; 3, A son of Krishna by Kdlindi. 

Brutadeva — A daughter of Sura, and wife of Vriddhisaiman, 
kiug of Klrusha — the parents of the fierce Asura Dantavaktra. 

Bratakarman — One of the P^ndavas, the son of Sahadeva, 
the youngest of the P&ndava princes. 

Brutakirtti — A daughter of Sura, married to Dhrishiaketu, 
Raja of Kaikeya. 

Brutakirtti — One of the P^ndavas the son of Arjuna. 

Srutanjaya— One of the kings of Mdgadha, the son of SenigiL 

Srutasena — One of the sons of Parikshit. 

Srutasoma— The son of the PandavH prince Bhima. 
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Sratasuras — The daughter of Sura, who was married to 
Damaghosha, king of Chedi. 

Srutayat — One of the kings of Mdgadha, tlie son of Somdpi. 
In some lists called Snitasuras, and said to have reigned 67 years. 

SratayilB — l, One of the kings of Ayodhya, the son of 
Bhinumitra, a descendant of K^sa ; 2, A king of MithilSi son 
of Arishtanemi ; 3, The youngest son of Pururavas. 

8ruti — (From the Sanscrit irri^ hear, hence, literally, the hear- 
ing, or that which is heard) is, in Sanscrit Literature, the technical 
term for all those works which are considered to have been revealed 
by a deity. It applies, therefore, properly speaking, only to the 
Mantra and Brahmana portion of the Vedas ; but at a later period, 
it is applied likewise, if not especially, to the Upanishads. It 
means Revelation, as distinguished from Smriti, Ti'adition. '*The 
distinction’* says Max Muller, ** between Sruti, (revelation), and 
Smriti, (tradition) is a point of vital importance for the whole 
Brahmanic system, and will be found significant in a historical 
point of view.” The distinction between Sruti and Smriti, 
revelation and tradition, had been established' by the Brahmans 
previous to the rise of Buddhism, or, at all events, previous to the 
time when the Sutra style began to be adopted in Indian literature. 
There existed, previous to the Sutra period, a body of literary 
works propagated by oral tradition, which formed the basis of all 
later writings on sacred subjects, and which by the Brahmans was 
believed to be of divine origin. The idea expressed by the word 
irtr, to hear, t. e., to receive by inspiration, is known in the 
Brahmanas.” — A. S. L., 107. 

Brati — The daughter of Atri, married to the Praj^pati Kardama. 

Stambha — L A phonetic varied of the same dhitn or root as 
Skambha, (q..v*) ; 2, One of the seven Bishis of the second Man- 
wan tara. 

Bthaleyu Bthaadilqni — Two of the ten sons of Raudraswa, 
king of Mithila. 

Btoma and Btnti — Hymns and prayers, create from the 
eastern and other mouths of Brahmd. 
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Babahn — A king of Hatbun, the eon of ^atrughna. 

Bnbala — moontain in the island of Lanki, on which Hanuman 
alighted when he ** took a gigantic spring, and by his prodigious 
strength leaped over the wide oc^o,” as described in the R&nAyana. 

Bttbhadn — The sister of Krishna. Arjuna fell in love with 
her, and with the consent of Krishna eloped with her, but afifer- 
wards returned to Dw^raka where they were formally maiTied 
with great splendour. She was easily reconciled to Draupadi and 
became the mother of Aijuna’s son Abhimanyu, (q. v.) 

Bubhasa — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of budhanwan. 

Bubhumi — One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Buchandra — A king of Vaisdli, son of Homchandra. 

Buchara — One of the sons of Krishrm by his wife Rukmini. 

BttChchaya — The wife of Slishti, a son of Dhruva. 

Buchi — If One of the sons of the Agni named Abhimdni, 
the eldest born of Brahmk : Suchi was one of the three fires ; 
the genealogy is different in the Bhdgavata ; 2, The son of 
Satadyumna, king of Mithila ; 3, One of the sons of Andhaka ; 
4, The son of Vipra, king of Migadha ; 5 The Indra of the 
fourteenth Manwantara. 

Buchi— The parent of water-fowl ; daughter of Kasyapa by his 
wife Tamra. 

Suchiravas— One of the twelve Prajfcpatis. 

Budarsana — A prince of the family of Ikshvaku, and sovereign 
of Ayodliya. 

Budasa — The son of Sarvak&ma, a descendant of Sagara : 2, 
A king of Magadha, the son of Chyavana. 

Suddhodana— A prince of the family of Ikshvaku who, from 
his connection with Sakya, the author or reviver of Buddhism, is 
ascertained to have lived m the seventh century before Christ. 

Sudeshna— One of the sons of Krishna by Rukmini. 

Budeva — 1» A son of Chunchu ; 2, A son of Devaka, of the 
Yadava race. 
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Sudhaman — A Lokapdla, regent of the east quarter, the son of 
Virnjas and Gauri. 

Sudhamas — A class of deities qf the third aud tenth Mauwau- 
taras. 

Sudhaxnans — A class of thirty-threo gods in tlie thirteenth 
Mmiwautara. 

Sudhanush — A son of the i^atriarch Kuril who gave his name 
to the holy district Kurukshetra. 

Sudhanwan — if A king of Mitliiln, the son of Siiswata ; 2, A 
king of Mugadhn, the son of Satyadhritn. 

Sudhanaan — The hail of Indra, Mliich WHS given b}*' Krishna 
to Ugrasena, for the nsscinhlagc of the race of Yadu : it was 
conveyed by Vayu to the Yadavas, the chiefs of wliom thenceforth 
possessed this celestial court, emblazoned with jewels, audilcfcudcd 
hy the arms of Goviuda. After the death of Krishna the Sudhannau 
palace returned to heaven along with the Parijata tree. 

Sttdharmas — A class of divinities of the ninth Man wan tarn ; 
the class consisted of twelve. 

Sndhis — A class of twenty -seven deities belonging to the fourth 
Mauwantara. 

Sudhriti — A prince of the solar dynasty, the son of Rajgavard- 
dhaua. 

Sndra dynasty-^This was founded -by Chaudragupta iu tho 
first half of tho fourth century d. c. The dynasty lasted ouo 
hundred aud thirty-seven years. Chaudragupta is the same person 
as Saudracottus, who, according to Justin, had seized the throne of 
India after tho prefects of Alexander had been murdered. Seleucua 
found him as sovereign of India when, after the taking of Babylon, 
aud the conquest of the Bactriaus, he passed on into India. 
Scleucus however did not couqiier Saudracottus, but after 
coucludiug a league with him, marched on to make war against 
Antigonus. 

SudraJka — The fust Andhra paiucc, who reigned seventy-three 
years at Magadha. 
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SudraB — The lowest of the four castes, said iu the Vishnu 
Furaua to have been produced from the feet of Brahma ; but iu 
auother part of the same work the distinctioos are ascribed to 
voluntary clectioo, to accideut, or to positive iustitutious ; their 
duties are said to be to wait on the three upper cartes ; and by 
that means to earn tVieir subsistence ; they may also en in iradp 
uud mechanical labour. 

Sudyuinxia — See 11^ ; who was transformed into a man named 
Sudyumna ; at a subsequent period he was a«^ain transformed to a 
woman, in the vicinity of the hermitage of Budha, wiio saw and 
c^J)oused her, and had by her a son named Pururavas. After liis 
birth the Uisbis prayed to Vishnu, and through his favour Ila once 
more became Sudyumna. In consequence of his having been 
hu rnerly a female, Sudyumna was excluded from any share in his 
paternal dominions ; but his father, the suggestion of Vasishtha, 
bestowed upon him the city of Pratishthina, and he gave it to 
Pururavas. V. P. 

Sugandhi — One of the bond maids of Vasudeva. 

Sugriva — The monkey chieftain in the Rishya-mukha mountain, 
who received Rama and Laksbmana when they were trying to 
discover Sita. and showed her ornaments, which she bad purposely 
dropped in her flight, to Rkma. He then related the story of his 
grievances against his brother Bali, and solicited Rama's aid, 
Rima had afforded evidence of his superhuman strength and skill* 
Then high Sugriva’s spirit rose, 

Assured of conquest o’er his foes. 

With his new champion by his side, 

To vast Kishkindhyi’s cave he hied. 

Then summoned by his awful shout. 

King B&ii came in fury out, 

First comforted his trembling wife, 

Then sought Sugriva iu the strife. 

One shaft from Rima’s deadly bow, 

The monarch in the dust laid low. 

Then Rama bade Sugriva reign 
Id place of royal B&li Griffiths. 
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When BUi was dying he acknowledged his fault, and asked his 
brother’s forgiveness, commending his son Anga and his wife Tira 
to Sugi iva’s care. The latter, when reinstated on the throne at 
Kishkindhya invited Rima and Lakshmana to live with him there. 
This invitation Rima was unable to accept on account of his vow ; 
but after the rainy season, Sugriva summoned his armies to assist 
R&ma in conquering the Raksha&as and recovering Sita. He 
marshalled his troo]>s in four great divisions. The first he sent 
north under Viuata. The second, south, under various generals, 
especially Hanuman, and Jambavat. The third, west, under 
Sushena. The fourth, east, under Satabali. 

When Hanuman returned with tidings that Sita was a prisoner 
in Liuika, Sugriva set forth at the head of his army to aid in 
effecting her deliverance. Sugriva was wounded by Havana, and 
afterwards suffered greatly from the wounds inflicted by the 
magical weapons of ludrajit, the brave son of Rdvana. Sugriva was 
restored by the medicinal herbs brought by Hanuman from Kailasa. 
After the death of Havana, Sugriva accompanied Rama and 
Lakshmana on their return to Ayodliya on the .*!clf-moving car 
Pushpaka. 

Sugrivi— 'One of the “ six illustrious daughters” of Kasyapa, 
who became the ))areut of horses, camels, and asses. 

Suhxna— A sou of Bali, who gave his name to his descendants 
and the coiintiy they inhabited. Of Suhma it may be remarked 
that it is specified in the Siddlianta Kaumudi as an example of 
Panini’s rule, by which Naguru, compounded with names of coun- 
tries in the east becomes Nagara, as Saulimnuagara produced, &c,, 
ill a city of Suhma. Wilson's Notes to F. P. 

Suhmas — The Suhinas dud Prasahinas were found in the cast 
hy Bhimn : and Suhma is elsewhere said to he situated east of 
Bengal, towards the sea, the king and the people being Mlech- 
chhas, that is, not Hindus ; it would correspemd therefore with 
Tiperali and Arracan. 

Suhotra — Three of thi? name are mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purina, and in all the best authorities ; I , Snholra, great grandson 
ot Amavasa. father of Jahnu. (q. v.) and ancestor of Visvimitra 
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and UiQ KausikiM ; 2, Saliotra, eon of Kshattiavtiddha, grandson 
of Ayu» and progonltor of Uie lQ.si kings ; 3, Suhotrsy the son of 
Vrihatkshaim, grandson of Vitatha, and parent 6( Hastin. The 
Brahnid Piir&nar in some degree, and the Hai*i Yansa in a still 
gi-catcr, have made most cxtraordiuaiy confusion in the instance 

of this name. — Wilson^ s Notes to V.'P. Another Suhotra is > 

• 

mentioned as the sou of Sudhanush, and another ns the sou of 
Salindcvn, both in the same line of Hasiiu. 

SttjBti — A Yadava prince, the son of Yitihotra. The Sujntas 
lonti a tribe in Central India at the present day. 

Siyyeshta — A king of Magmlha, the son of Agnimitra. 

Snka — One of the ministers of Ravann, who, having assumed 
the foi*m of a monkey, was sent by his master, with another 
minister, Ssrana, to go and spy out the army of Rama, and bring 
him word its to the names and characters of his chief heroes and 
counsellors. They were seized and carried into the pi-cbcnce of 
Rdmu,* who oi-dercd them to retnru and tell ail they had seen to 
Ravana ; he also threatened to follow himself and reduce Lanka 
to a heap of aslies. When Ravana iicard the message, he exclaimed, 

* Not though all the world cainc out to fight against me, will I ever 
restore Sita to Raiim V When Suka counselled a different course, 
he was dismissed from the service, and went to the jungle where 
ho passed the remaiuder of his life as a devotee. 

Snkala — The wife of a Yaisya, who, Imving gone on a pilgrim- 
age, left her in great affliction, and lier female friends came to 
console Iicr ; Snkala continuing to mourn for her absent lord, 
Kaiuadcvu and liidrn attempted to seduce her but were foiled, and 
she remnioed faithful to her husband, who returned from pilgrim- 
age and received blessings from heaven in recompense of the- 
virtues of hj.s wife. This story is said in the P&dma Puranas to 
have been recited by Yishnu to king Yena, in illustration of the 
truth that a wife may Ims considered ns a Tfrtlia. — Wilson's 
Works, III, 35. 

Snkalina — Sons of Vasishtlm, and Pitris of Sudras. The 
Msisys specifies them at amongst the.tncorjioic.:; Pitili. 
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Bnkaiiya — The daughter of Uie Iliya Saiydti, who was married 
to the sage Chyavaua ; (q. v.) 

Snkara^One of the NaAkas ; the swioe hell, for the murderer 
of a brahman, the stealer of gold, and drinker of wine. 

Sukarmain — A teacher of the S&roa-veda ; he and his father 
Sumautri, studied the same Sanhita under Jaimini. 

Sukarmans, Bukarmas— Two classes of deities of the 
thirteenth and twelfth Man won tarns respectively. 

SnketU — l, One of the kings of Mitiiila, the son of Nandward* 
dhana ; 2, One of die Kasi princes, the son of Suuitha. 

Bakha — Enjoyment ; the son of Dliarmo, by one of the 
daughters of Daksha, Siddhi, Perfection. 

Suki— The daughter of Tamra and wife of Kasyapa, who gave 
birth to parrots, owls, and crows. 

Snkra— 1, The son of Bhavn ; 2, One of the seven sages of 
the third Manwantara, sons of Vaaishtha ; 3, One of the sons of 
Havirdh^iia ; 4, The planet Venus, (or her regent) whose vast cal- 
ls di-awn by earth-born horses, is equipped with a protecting fender 
and a floor, aimed with aiTows, and decorated by a banner ; o. 
The -name of a month occuiring in the Vedas, bclougiug to a 
system now obsolete. 

Sukra — The priest and preceptor of the Daityas. In days of 
old when the Daityas and Devatas wero-at war, Sukra was the 
priest and preceptor of the Daityas, and Vrihaspati, the pi-icst of 
the Dcvatds, and Kanju, the son of Vrilinspati, became a pupil in 
tlio house of Sukra. He passed his time very pleasantly with 
Devayaui, the daughter of Sukrn ; they w ere cont^lantly together 
singing, conversing, &c., until Dcvuyaiii began to feel a deep love 
for her father's pupil. The Daityas were angry that their priest 
Sukra should leach the sou of the priest of their enemy : and one 
day when Kanju w^as taking his tutors coyr> to pasture, the 
Daityas carried him off. Sukra compelled them, at the request of 
Devayani, to restore him. WJien Kanju had finished his studies, 
and was about to return to hih fatlierV hoiis*.*, Dfvayani suggested 
that he should demand, h%r of her father in luuiriage . but Kanju 
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rafused saying he regarded her as liis sister. (Sec DsvATiNi.) 
The daughter of the R^ja of the Daityas pushed DevayAna into a 
well, at which Sukra's angei* was excited, aud he threatened to 
forsake the Daityas. The Raja was alarmed ; he and his council 
humbled themselves to Sukra, and made his daughter servant to 
Devayani. The aid of Sukra was implored by RAvana before he 
took the field a^^ainst Rama. Sukra taught him certain mantras, 
and directed him to offer sacrifiee in a secret place, and repeat the 
mantras, wliej cupon certain weapons would come out of the fire, 
and render him invincible ; but Sukra warned him that he must 
observe a strict silence throughout, or the sacrifice would be 
devoid of all power. Rdvana arranged accordingly ; but RAma, 
hearing what his enemy was about to do, sent Augada and Hauu- 
inan with an army of monkeys to ob.struct the sacrifice, which 
they succeeded in doing. 

Snkriti — The son of Prithu, a descendant of Hastiu. 

Sukshatra^A king of Magadha, the sou of Niramiira. 

Suktimat — One of the seven chains of mountains in Bharata ; 
the east and north portions of the Vindhya range. 

Suktimati—A river in Cuttack. 

Sukumara — A prince, the sou of Dharmaketu, a descendant 
of Alarka. 

Sulapani — The sovereign of the Bhiitas, or evil spirits ; 
appointed when the various provinces of creation were assigned to 
different beings. 

Sulomadhi — The name, according to the Bhugiivata, of the 
last Andhra prince. 

Sumalya — One of the nine Naudas, kings of iSIagadha. 

SumanaS'— 1 > The son of Ura and grandson of the Manii 
ChAk^husha ; 2, The son of Haryaswa. 

Sumanasas-'A class of deities of the twelfth Manwantara. 

Sumaxitra — 'f he chief counsellor of Mahai*^a Dasaratha, who 
made known the ancient prophecy that the Aswamedha was fo be 
performed by the Rishi Sringa. . He pacified the infant HAma with 
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a mirror. He was sent by Vasishtha to summon the Maharaja to 
the iustnilation of li&ma ; hut Kaikeyi desired him to hrin^ Rama 
into their presence, and on his arrival she informed him of a pre- 
vious promise of the Mahjtraja's, and stated that he was to go into 
exile. Sumantra reproached her hut to no purpose ; ha then drove 
Kama and Sita oiit of Ayodhya in the royal chariot, and on his 
return lo the palace delivered Kama's parting mcs.^fj ere to Da-amthH. 

Sum^Htll — I, A teacher of the Atharva-veda, who had studied 
under the learned Vyasa. He was the son of .Jaiiniui 2, A 
j)rince, the son of Jahau. 

Sumati — 1 he fifth Tirthaukara, or rTain saint of the preSf-nt 
era ; 2, A son of Bhaiata, a mo.^t virluou- prince ; he rc*hi<:neii the 
kingdom for the life of an ascetic, and died at the holy place 
Salagrama ; he is said in the Vishnu Puraua to have been after- 
wards born again as a Brahman in a dislingulshed family of ascetics ; 
3, A son of Janamejaya, king of Vaisali ; 4, The son of Suparswn, 
king of Hastin ; 5, The son of Dridhaseua, king of Magadha ; 6, 
A teacher of the Pur&nas. 

Sumati — if A daughter of the sage Kratu, married to Yajna- 
’vama, the founder of a Gotra ; 2, A daughter of Vinata, and wift; 
of Sagara, who gave birth to sixty thousand sons, who were all 
destroyed by the sage Kapila. — [Si gar a.] 

Sumedhasas — A class of deities of the fifth Manwantaia. 

Sumitra — l, One of the sons of Vrishni ; 2, The last of vn* 
descendants of Ikshvakii. 

Sumitra — One of the wives of Maharaja Dasaratha, and mother 
of Lakshtnana and Satrughna. 

Sun — The Vishnu Purana contains a long description of the 
sun’s chariot, and horses, hi« diurnal course, his northern and 
southern declinations, the way in which his destruction is daily 
attempted by the Maudehas, (q. v.) It also shows that the 
is the cause of rain hy evaporation. A mystical accouni is 
furnished of the functions of the sun : his wives and children 
are enumerated. Then it is stated that to diminish hi^ inteusiiy. 
Vi^vakarmai) placed the luminary on his lathe, and ground 
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off some of his effulgence, in Uiis way reuucing it an eighth. 
The sun is represented as the son of Aditi, a daughter of Duksha ; 
and as the father of Vaivaswata, the founder of the Solar dynasty. 
He id said toliave revoaled the white Ynjush to YajnawalkyQ, and 
to have given the Syamantaka gem to Satr^jit. At the end of the 
world ho is to dilate into seven suns, and set the universe on firei 

BnnahotlU — A great Muni, the son of Bharadvaja. See a 
passage quoted in A. S. L. for “ a stiauge aud startling mixture 
of legendary and historical matter,’* connected with the family of 
this Muni. 

Sunahsephas — The story of Sucahsepha is told by different 
authorities, with several variations. As the author of various 
Suktas iu the Rich, ho is called the sou of Ajigarta. The Rdm£- 
yaua makes him the middle sou of the sage Richika, sold to Amba- 
ribha, kiug of Ayodhyi by his parents, to bo a victim iu a human 
sacrifice offered by that prince. lie is set at liberty by Visva- 
mitra ; but it is not added that he was adopted. The Bhagavata 
concurs iu the adoption, but makes Sunuhsepha the sou of Visv^- 
mitra’s sister, by^ Ajigarta, of the line of Bbrigu, aud states his 
being purchased, os a victim, for the sacrifice of Harischaudra. 
The Vayu makes him a son of Richika, but alludes to his being' 
the victim at llarischaudra’s sacrifice. According to the Rama- 
yana, Visvainitra called upon liis .-ons to take the place of Sunab- 
^plin, aud, on their refusing;, degraded theni to the condition of 
Cliandilas. The Bhagavata ^^lys, that fifty only of the hundred 
sons of VisvJtinitra were expelled their tribe, for refusing to 
acknowledge Sunnhsepha or Devarata, ns their cider brother. The 
others cousented : and the Bhagavata expresses this : — 

“ They said to the elder, profoundly versed iu the Mantras, “ We 
are ypur followers The Kamayana also observes, that Suuabse- 
pha, whqu bouud, praised ludra with Riclias, or hymns of the 
Rig Veda. The origin of the story, therefore, "-whatever may be 
its correct versiou,— imist be referred to the Vedas ; and it, evi- 
dently, alludes to some iuuovatioii in the ritual, adopted by a part 
only of the Kausika families of Brahmans.’' 

Sunaka— A king of Kasi, the son of Glirilsamfida. 
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Bnnakilhatra— The son of MarodoTa, of the familj of Iksh- 
viku. 

Smiailda — A senrant of Vishnu, who was sent by that deity to 
conTcy king Bharata, after resigning his crown to his son, to 
Vaikundia. On the way Bharata asked him to describe the regions 
which thqr traversed, aud Siinanda accordingly told him tlie 
situation and extent of the different Lokas or spheres above the 
earth. 

Sunanda — The sister of the Baja of Chedi, who reeeived 
Damayanti as a companion. 

Sunaman — One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Snxiaya — !» a king of Mithila, the son of Rita ; 2, The son 
of Pariplava, of the race of Puro. 

Sunda — One of the Daityas, the son of Nisuuda, and father of 
Mm-icha aud Tdraku. 

Sundara— One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, the son of 
Pravilpsena. 

Smigas — A dynasty of ten kings who ruled in Magadha for a 
hundred and twelve yeara. 

Bunika^The prime minister of Ripnnjaya, king of Magadha^ 
who having killed his sovereign plaood his son Pradyota upon 
tiie tliroiie. 

Sunita — One of the kings of Mngadha,.the son of Suvala. 

Bnnitha — l, A king of Kis»i, the sou of Santali and grandson of 
the celebrated Akrka : 2, The son of Sushena, of the race of Pnru. 

Buniiha — The daughter of Mrityu, who was married to Anga, 
and became the mother of Vena, who was inaugurated by the 
Bishis as monarch of the earth. 

Sunxita — ^The wife of Uttauap&da, son of Dhruva. 

Sunyabandllll— A sou of Triiiavinda, by the celestial nymph 
Alambusha. 

Bnparna — A name of Garuda, the kiug of the feathered tribes. 

Supanwa — A mountain in Jambudwipa, forming the northern 
buttress of Mount Mcru. 
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Suparswa — 1> A king of Mithila, the soa of Srutayus ; 2 , A 
kiog of Hastin^pura, the sou of Dridhauemi. 

Suprattha ~A king of the cottntiy south of Meru, the son of 
Bhanuratha, dcsceudaut of IkshvAkn. 

Sura — 1, The eldest son of Karttavirya, the Yadava prince ; 
2, The son of Devaraidhu^ba who was married to Marishu, auvl 
became the fathui of Vasucleva ; 3, A sou of Viduralhu, also a 
Yadava. 

Surabhi— The name of the cow produced from the churning of 
the ocean, the fountain of milk and ciird.^, worshipped by the 
divinities, and beheld by them with minds disturbed aud eyes 
glistening with delight. V. P. It is termed the cow of plenty, 
able to grant every wish ; 2, 4 daughter of Daksba iind wife 
of Easyapa. 

Surasa — i, One of the daughters of Daksha, who was mairied 
to Easyapa ; 2, The name of a river uot identified. 

Surasena — l, The son of Satrughua, who, with his brother 
Subahu, reigned at Mathura, after the ascent of their father to 
heaven ; 2, One of the sons of Kurttaviryn. 

Surasenas -The Inhahltuu t s of Mathura, the Suraseni of Arnan. 

Suratha— 1 , The son of t]:ihnu, desccudaut of Euvu ; 2, The 
son of Kundaka, of the line of Ikshvaku. 

Sureswara—Oue of the eleven Rudras according to some of 
the lists. There is a great variety in the appellations pf the 
Rudras, arising from the writers applying to them indifferent names 
of the common prototype, or synonyms of Rudra or Siva, selected 
at will from his thousand and eight names according to the Liuga 
Purina. 

Surochish^Ouc of the seven sons of the sage Vasishtha, 
according to tiie enumeration in the Bhagavata. 

Surpa-nakha'-The sister of Havana, who admired the beauty 
of Rama, and used various efforts to induce him to marry her. 
Runm jestingly advised her to marry his younger brotlic*’ Laksli- 
niHna. She threatened to devour Sita, aud rusliing ou her iu a 
phrensy of passiou, Lakshmana had to lutcrfcic, aud with bi^ 
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scemitar cut off the ears and uosc of Surpa-uakha. She then fled 
to her brother Khara^ who vowed vengeance for the treatment she 
had received : but he and his army of lUkshasas all perished in 
the attempt, being slain by Rama. Surpa-nakha then went to 
Havana, and urged him to carry off Sita. 

Surupas—A class of divinities of the fourth Idanwanlara. 

Surya— The Sun. The mythical ancestor of the Rajas of 
Kosala. This deity seems, under different names to have 
always held a high place amongst the primitive gods of every nation, 
by virtue of its prominence in the heavens and the extent to which 
its influence is felt upon earth. Its daily course and its annual 
course, its welcome rising in the morning, and its glorious setting 
in the evening, must all have excited the keenest curiosity amongst 
a child-like and inquisitive people ; and at the same time, the 
imagination was left to account for the existence of phenomena 
which in a non-scieutific age, are altogether beyond human ken. 
Thus it seems extremely probable that one of the earliest efforts of 
poetical genius was to personify the sun as the deity of light, 
travelling through the blue ether in a golden chariot which all men 
might sec, drawn however by steeds which were invisible to the 
outward eye, but which were easily assumed to be white, 
resplendent, and beautiful beyond expression. In the Vedas the 
attributes of this deity are frequently the same as those of Agui, 
especially that of originating and diffusing* light ; but still the sun 
stands forward as a deity altogether distinct from Fire, when 
described as journeying through the Armament in au upward and 
downward course, and especially in his character of measuring days 
and nights. This god is apparently addressed under a variety of 
names— ^but in the Epics he is chiefly known by the name of Suiya, ' 
and was regarded as the great ancestor of the solar race who 
appear in the Rumayana.” — IV heeler. 

1. By lustrous heralds led on high, 

The omniscient Sun ascends the sky. 

His glory drawing every eye. 

2. All-seeing Sun, the stars so bright, 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night, 
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Now scare4l, like iliicvesi, slink fast away. 

Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

3. I'hy beams to men thy presence shew ; 

Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 

4. Conspicuous, rapid, source of light. 

Thou makest all the welkin bright. 

5. Ill sight of gods, and mortal eyes, 

lu sight of hcaren thou senrst the skies. 

6. Bright god, thou scann^st with searching ken 
The doings all of busy men. 

7. Thou stridest o’er the sky ; thy rays 
Create, and measure out, our days ; 

Thino eye all living Uiiugs surveys. 

8. 9. Seven lucid mares thy chariot bear. 

Self-yoked atliw'art the fields of air. 

Bright Surya, go<l with flaming hair. 

1 0. That glow above the darkness we 
Beholding, upward soar to thee, 

For there among the gods thy light 
Supreme is seen, divinely bright. 

—0. S. T , V. 160. 

Susandhi — A priuct^ the sou of Prasusruta, a descendant of 
Kusa. 

Susanti— 19 The son of Santi, king of Hastiuapura ; 2, The 
Indra of the third Manwaiitara. 

Susarman — One of the four kings of Magadha of the Kanwa 
dynasty. 

Susarman — The Raja of Trigarta. Ife proposed to the 
Kauravas to invade the kingdom of Virata. After the plan of the 
campaign had been decided on, he challenged the R^ja Virfita to 
single combat, defeated and captured him. Snsarmas was after- 
wanis taken prisoner himself by Bhima. In the great war he and 
his four brothers challenged A^uua to battle in the first day of 
Droiia’s command. The five brothers were vanquished by Arjuna ; 
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on the foUo.tfibg'day Saurman sent a second challenge to Arjuna 
to fight in the soothern quarter of the plain ; Arjuna accepted the 
challenge, and it vras during his absence on this occasion that his 
son, the young and heroic Abhimanyu was slain. 

Sufihena — it One of the sons of Vasudeva, who was killed by 
Kansa '; 2, The son of Vrishnimat, of the race of Puru ; 3, One 
of the sons of Krishna by his wife Bukmini ; 4, A distinguished 
phjTsician in the Bam^ynna, who restored the dead monkeys to 
life by herbs brought from tho Himalaya mountains. 

gqahnn — A name of Vrittra, the demon who personifies 
drooght, and is also called Ahi. 

Tho lightnings then began to flnsli, 

The diraful thunderbolts to crash, 

By Indra proudly hurled. 

The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood ogliast ; and terror filled 
The universal world. 

«••••••* 

Mow bound by ^ushna's spell no more. 

The clouds discharge their liquid store ; 

And long by torrid sunijeams baked, 

Tho plains by copious showers arc slaked ; 

The rivers swell and sea-wards sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 

The peasant views with deep delight. 

And thankful lieait, the auspicious sight, 

His leafless fields so sere and sad, 

Will soon wdtli waving crops be clad. 

And mother earth now brown and bare,' 

A robe of brilliant green will wear.” 

-O.S. r., Vol. V,p. 136. 

Sughniniia — One of tlio coven princiiml rays of tho sun ; that 
which aupplics heat to Uio moon. 

SvirayaB^One of the Fkwjapaiis, according to tho enumeration 
in the Vayu Purina. 
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Susruta — A king of Mithila, the sou of Subhasa ; 2, A 
teacher of nieilical science, the reputed author of a celebrated work 
in Sanskrit still extant. 

Susti — A goddess, who is propitiated with offerings when 
children ai'C trouhlebome. W'hen the infant Kama cried for the 
moon and could not be quieted, it was said the goddess Susti wis 
un propitious. 

Susuma — A king of Magadha, the son of king Dharnia. 

Suta — A generic term for chroniclers and bard^. The bard 
and herald of the Hindus, being attached to the state of all rnen 
oi' rank to chaunt their praises, celebrate their actions, '^nnd com- 
im;m orate their ancestry. Also the name of a celebrated pupil of 
Vyasa, from whom he learned many ln\toj ical and legendary tradi- 
tiuDb. It was to Suta that the great Miiui coirimiinicated the 
Purauus. Suta had himself six scholars who acquired distinction. 

Slltalft — One of the seven divisions of I'atala, that wuh a stony 
soil, but embellished with magnificent [)ala(:cs. 

Sutanu. — Oue of the five daughters of llgiaseim. 

Sutapas — One of the seven pure sages nccording to the enu- 
meration in the Vishnu Purina, sons of the great sage Vuishrha. 

Sutapas — A class of deities of the eighth Manwantaru. 
Sutara — The daughter of Swaplialka. 

Sutikshana — An ascetic who figures in the Rim^yana, as of 
extraordinary merit on account of his austerities. When Rama 
and Sita visited him in his hermitage in the forest they found him 
coverad with mud, and his head covered with matted hair ; his 
body reduced to bones and skin. lie was absorbed in profound 
forgetfulness of all things earthly ; but when Rama paid his 
respects the sage at once embraced him, and bestowed his blessings 
on him. 

Sutra — “ (From the Sanscrit siv^ to sew, literally, therefore, a 
thread or string) is, in Sanscrit Literature, the technical name of 
aphoristic rules, and of works consisting of such rules. The 
importance of the term will be understood from the fact, that the 
grovntf works of the whole ritual, grammatical, metrical, and 
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philosophical literature of India are written in such aphorisms, 
which therefore constitute one of the peculiarities of Hindu 
authorship. The object of the Sutras is extreme brevity ; and, 
especially in the oldest works of this class, this brevity is carried 
to such an excess, that even the most experienced would find it 
extremely difiicuItj'Bnd sometimes impossible, to understand these 
aphorisms Without the aid of commentaries, which, however, are 
fortunately never wanting, w^hcrever a work is written in this 
style. Though there is no positive evidence as to the cause or 
causes wliich gave rise to. this peculiarity of Hindu compobition, 
the method of teaching in ancient India — an account of which is 
afforded in some of the oldest works — renders it highly probable 
that these Siitras wore intended as memorial sentences which the 
pupil had to learn by heart, iu order better to retain the fuller oral 
explanation which his teacher appended to them. But it is likewise 
probable that this method of instruction itself originated in the 
scarcity or awkwardness of the writing material used, and in the 
necessity, therefore, of economising this material as much as 
possible ; for that writing was known and practised at the remotest 
period of Hindu antiquity, is now placed beyond a doubt, though 
a startling theory was propouuded, some years ago, to the effect 
that writing ^vas unknown iu India, even at the time of the great 
grammarian Pan ini. The manner, however, in which up to this 
day, tile Hindus arc iu the habit of keeping the leaves of their books 
together, seems to throw some light ou tho name given to this 
aphoristic literature. The leaves — generally nui'ow, and even at 
ihc present time often being dried palm leaves, on which the words 
are eifher written with ink or scratched with a style — are piled 
up, and, according to tho length of the leaves, pierced in one or 
two places, when, through tlic hole or holes, one or two long strings 
are passed to keep them together. The name of Sutra was 
probably, therefore, applied to works, not because they represent 
a thread or string of rules, but ou account of tbe manner in which 
those works were rendered fit for practical use ; just as in German 
a volume is called Band, from its being ‘ bound.’ That a habit 
deeply rooted outlives necessity, is probably also shewn by these 
Siiira works ; for while the oldest works of this class mny be called 
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Sutras by necessity, there arc others ^vhich convey the suspicion 
that they merely imitated the Sutra style after the necessity had 
passed away, more especially as they do not nilhcre to the original 
brevity of tlie oldest Sutras ; and the Sutras of the Buddhists, 
couspicuoQs for their proliKiiy, could scarcely lay claim to the 
term, if compared with the Sutra of the Brahinauical literature.’*—^ 
Golostuckeu. 

The Sutra period of Sanscrit literature is fixed by Max Muller 
at from 600 to 200, n. c., the chanic tens tic of the period is that the 
Brahmaiiical writers used very curt and dry sentences, or Sutras, 
for expi*ebsing their thoughts. Numerous Siitra works by different 
authors are still extant, among which the Vyakariia Sutras of 
Pdniiii, and the Ved^uta Sutras of Vyasa, occupy a prominent 
place. 

Suttee — (An English corruption from the Ssinscrit mIi, a 
virtuous wife) means the pmetiem which prevailed in India, of n 
wife burning herself on the funeral pile, either with tlie body of 
her husband, or be])arntely, if he died at a distance. 

The practice of Suttee is based by the orthodox Hindus on the 
injuiictioHS of their Sastras, or sacred books, and there can be no 
doubt that vm'ious passages in their Purauas (q. v.,) iiiul codes of 
law countenance tlie belief which they entertain of its meritorious- 
ness and efficacy. Thus, the Brahnra-Purdna says : * No other 
way is known for a virtuous woman after the death of her husband ; 
the separate cremation of her husband would be lost (to all religious 
iuteuts). If her lord dio in another country, let the faithful wifo 
place his saudals on her breast, and, pure, enter the fire. The 
faithful widow is pronounced no suicide by the recited text of the 
liig Veda.’ Or the code of Vy&sa : * Learn the power of tliat 
widow who, learning that her husband has deceased, and been 
burned in auotber region, speedily casts herself into the fire,’ &c. 
Or ihc code of Angiras : * That woman, who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the same buniing pile with him, is exalted to 
heaven, as equal iu virtue to Aruudhati (the wife of Vasishtha). 
She who follows her husband (to another 'world) shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there arc hairs on the human 
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body, or 35 millionB. As a serpeni^atcher forcibly draws a snake 
from his hole, thus drawing her lord (from a region of torment), 
she enjc^s delight together with him. The woman who followift 
her husband to the pile expiates the sins of three generations on 
the paternal and maternal side o^ that family to which she was 
given as a virgin...No other effectual duty is known for virtuous 
women, at any time after the death of their lords, except casting 
themselves into the same fire. As long as a woman (in her 
successive transmigrations) shall decline burning herself, like a 
faithful wife on the same fire with her deceased lord, so long tiiall 
she be not exempted from springing again to life in the body of 
some female animal. When their lords have departed at the 
fated time of attaining heaven, no other way but entering the 
same fira is known for women whose virtuous conduct and whose 
thoughts have been devoted to their husbands, and who fetor the 
dangers of separation.’ But however emphatically these and 
similar passages recommend a wife to burn herself together with 
her deceased husband, it should, in the first place, be observed, 
that jlfanti, who, among legislators of ancient India, occupies the 
foremost rank, contains no words which enjoin, or even would 
seem to countenance, this cruel practice ; and, secondly, that no 
injunction of any religious work is admitted by the orthodox 
Hindus as authoritative, unless it can shew that it is taken from, 
or based on, the revealed books, the Vedas. An attempt has of 
late years been made by B&ja Radhakant Deb, to shew that, iu a 
text belonging to a particular school of the Black Yajurveda, there 
is i-eally a passage which would justify .the practice of suttee ; but 
in the controversy which ensued on this subject between him and 
the late Professor H. H. Wilson, it clearly transpired that the text 
cited by the learned B4ja is of any thing but indubitable canonicity ; 
moreover, that there is a verse in the Rig Veda which, if properly 
read, would epjoin a widow not to burn herself, but, after having 
attended the funeral ceremonies of her husband, to return tg her 
home, and to fulfil her domestic duties ; and it seems, at the same 
time, tiiat merely from a misreading of a single word of this verse 
from the Rig Veda, that interpretation arose which ultimately led 
to a belief and an injunction so disastrous in their results. That 
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an immense number of widows haTe falteffyictims to this erroneous 
interpretation of the oldest Vedic text, is but too true. Some 
fliirty years ago, however, the East India Company took energetic 
measures to suppress a practice which it was perfectly justified in 
looking upon as revolting to all human feelings, and which it 
would have likewise been entitled to consider as contrary to thc^ 
qpirit of the Vedic religion. This practice may now be* said to 
have been successfully stopped ; for though, from habit and 
Buperstition, even now-a-days cases of suttee occur, they are 
extremely rare ; and all reports agree that the enlightened natives 
everywhere, except, perhaps, in certain native states, support the 
action of government to repress this evil of bygone times, — 
Chamber^ Eneyelop^tdia. 

SllTala— A king of Magadha, the son of Sumati. 

Snvama — The beautiful river ; identified by Wilford with tlie 
Ram-gangfi. 

BuVftrchala'^The wife of Budra, the Budra who was the first 
of the eight manifestations. 

Suvama— A prince, the son of Antariksha, of the family of 
Ikshv&ku. 

8ayaniaronQA& — Quo of the kings of Mithlla, the son of 
Maharoman. 

Suvibhu — One of the Kasya princes, the sixth in descent from 
Alarka, I'ija of Benares. ' 

Savin — l, One of the sons of Sivi ; 2, One of the Kauravn 
princes, the son of Kshemya. 

Buvnta— A king of Magadha, whose reign is said to have 
lasted 60 years : he was the son of Bi.ia Kshemya. 

Bnyaaaa— -One of the kings of Magadha, son of the Buddhist 
king Asokavarddhana, (q. v.) 

Buyodhaiia— A name sometimes given (euphemistically) to 
Uuryodhana, the eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritardshti*a, and 
who as the repreRentafive of the oibe-'^. is painted in the darkest 





coloarsi and embodies all their bad qualities. Many Hindus 
regard him as the risible type of yice» or the evil principle, in 
human nature, for ever doing battle wjth Virtue, or the good apd 
divine principle, symbolised by the five sons of P&^du. At. 
Duiyodhaua*s birtli various evil omens of the usual hacknqred 
description occuired ; jaekalls yelled, donkeys brayed, whirlwinds 
blew, and the sky seemed on fire. Dhritar&shtra alarmed, called 
his ministers together, who recommended him to abandon the child, 
but could not persuade him to do so.* 

Swabhavas — The characteristics, or inherent properties, of 
the Gunas (or qualities) by which they act, as soothing, terrify* 
ing, stupifying, &c. 

8wabhQ{{aiia— One of the Nai-akas ; that for th^ punishment 
of the religious student who sleeps in the day ; and for those who 
though mature, have to be instructed in sacred literature by their 
children. 

Swadba — l. Oblation : one of the daughters of Dakshs, and 
wife of the Pitris ; 2, One of the wives of Angiras ; 3, The wife 
of one of the eleven Budras. 

Bwaha — l , Oflering : one of the daughters of Daksha, who was 
inatTied to Agni ; 2, The wife of the Rudra Pasupati. 

Swahi — Olio of the Kroshtri princes, son of Vrijinfvat^ and 
grandson of Yadu. 

Bwamabbak— 'One of the seven suns, into which tlie seven 
solar rays dilate at the end of the day of BrahmA 

Bwaphalka— A sage of great sanctity ; wherever he dwelt, 
tliere famine, plague, dearth, and other visitations were unknown ; 
wherever rain was wanted his presence secured the Diessing. * He 
was married to the daughter of Kisii'^a, named G^ndini, (q. -v.), 
whose remarkable birth has already been I'elated. Gandinf, as 
long as she lived, gave a cow to the brahmans every day. Akrura 
was their son ; and his birth therefore proceeded fiom a combina- 
tton of uncommon excellence. V. P., 432. 


* WiLLUMs' Indian Epic Poatiy 





Swftr^l — of the seven principnl solar njs, that which 
supplies heat to the plauet Saturn. 

Swarat — Brahmi, the Creator. 

Swarbhantt — &9 A reno^vned Ddnava, son of Kasjapa ; 2, One 
of equal celebrity, the sou of Viprachitt* * 

Swarga* 1, The sou of Rudra Bhima ; 2, Paradise, on Mount 
Meru, the seat of the righteous, and whe**e the wicked do not 
arrive even after a hundi'ed births. 

Bwar-lldut — The planetaiy sphere, extending from the sun to 
Dhruva, explained in the Purdnas to be heaven, 

Swaniaiiraitlia— One of the eight minor Dwipas, situated 
beyond the sea, and inhabited by Mlecchas, but who worship 
Hindu divinities. 

Bwarochilha — The Mann of the second Manwantura ; so 
named from the splendour of his appearance when bom. He was 
the son of the nymph Varuthini by the Gkindharba K&li. The 
seven Rishis of the period were the Manu*s sons. 

Bwarupas — Forms of things : the distinctions of biped, qua- 
druped, brute, bird, fish, and the like. 

Bwafitystreyas — A race of brahmans, celebrated for their 
sanctity ; a branch of the lunar race. 

Swati — A lunar mansion in Govithi, in the Central Avashthfina. 

Bwayambhetja — A Yidava chief, the son of Pratikshatra. 

SwayambhU — l, Brahmi ; a synonym of Mahat, so termed 
from its being ungenerated ; 2, the Vyasa of the first Dw&para. 

Bwayambhuva — ^The Manu, bom of and one with Brahm& ; 
Brahma converted himself into two persons, tlie first male, or the 
Menu Swayambhura, and the first woman or Satarupo. 

Swayamvara**SeIf-choice. The public choice of a husband. 
The tiiutii popular of all the forms of marriage which prevailed 
the Vcdic Aryans. The Swayninvara, says Mr. Wheeler, 
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wii evideDtly an inaiitniiou of tko Kshatrijaa, resembling in a 
remarkable degree tlie tournaments of the age of chivalry* 

The man who gained the day became the husband of the darned. 
The Mahibh&rata contains a long narrative of the Swayamvara of 
Draupadi. The Swayaiuvara emphatically belongs to the old 
Vedic period, and is distinctly recognised in the hymns of the 
Big Veda. The institution is an exaggerated expression of the 
age of chivalry. — Wheeler. 

The Swayamvara, the free, or self-election of a husband, was 
a not uncommon practice amongst the Hindus, and forms the 
subject of frequent description both in ancient and modern poetry : 
the Princes being assembled in a public place with appropriate 
ceremonies, the Princess performed the tour of ilie circle, and 
siguifled her preference by throwing a garland of flowers upon the 
neck of the successful competitor ; tho maiTiage rite was subse- 
quently performed as usual. It may be easily supposed that the 
preference was not always Uie suggestion of the moment, and 
grew out of previous acquaintance : thus Damayanti adopted this 
mode of choosing Nala in concert with her lover ; Tar6vati chose 
Chandrarekara by the guidance of her nurse ; and tho Princess of 
Kauoj invited Pritha Rai to her Swayamvara. The consequences 
may also be easily conjectured, and mortified vanity, or disap- 
pointed expectation must often have engendered personal hostility : 
the result may not unirequcntly have been long and widely felt ; 
and tliough neither the Swayamvaras of Draupadi or Damayanti 
may have been attendcti with any’ remarkable events, the choice 
of the Princess of Kauoj was less innoxious : for the animosity 
which it excited between her faUier and her lord, laid India bare 
to Moliommedan aggression, and paved die way for European 
ascendancy.” — lViUoH*e fVorhe^ 324. 

Bwatfi — 1, A serpent king, one of the progeny of Kadiii ; 2, 
A range of mountains nordi of Meru. 

Swata-dwipa — The white or silver islaud, the abode of 
Vishriu. Colonel Wilford bestowed great jtains on die verification 
of these fictitious Dwipas, which he imagined to represent actual 
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diTuions of the globe. The white or silver island, or island of the 
moon, was the island of great Britain, according to him. Still, 
aaya Wilson, his essays on these subjects, contain much curious 
and interesting matter. 

Syadyadil— ** Assertors of probabilities, or of what may be 
a designation of the Jainas. 

Byala — A Tddava chief, who publicly offended Gargya, the 
Brahman, and led the latter to adopt a course of austerities to 
obtain a son who should be a terror to the tribe of Yadu. Seo 
Kalayavana. 

Syama — One of the sons of Sura. 

Byania (Syama)— The black goddess ; one of the names of 
Parvati. 

Syamantaka Bern— A jewel of great celebrity which insured 
its possessor, if a good man, safety, prosperity and happiness. It 
vras presented by the Sun to Sati4jit who wore it on his neck, and 
became thereby as brilliant as the sun himself. Satrfijit, fearing 
that Krishna would ask him for the jewel, transferred it to his 
brother Prascua ; and as Prasena's character was bad it caused his 
death ; he being killed by a lion w'hen hunting. The lion taking 
the jewel in his mouth was about to depart, when he was killed by 
Jamlmvat, the king of the bears, who carried off the gem to his 
cave and gave it to his son Sukumara to play with. Krishna was 
auspected of having murdered Pmseua to get possession of the 
jewel. To clear himself Krishna tracked the jewel to the bear s 
cave, and after a conflict with Jambavat which lasted twenty-one 
days, recovered the jewel. Jimbavat then recognised Krishna’s 
divinity, and gave him his daughter Jambavati in marriage. The 
jewel was again restored to Satrajit, who was killed by Satadhau- 
wail for the sake of it. Krishiia resolved that Siiiadhauwan 
should relinquish the prize, pursued him, put him to death, but 
found not the jewel, as it had been given to Akrura to keep. 
Balobhadra thought Krishna was deceiving him and quarrelled 
with his brother on account of it. 
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Tadail^ftin— Union ; porfect nnion ; or identification of one 
with another. " The mind of man is the cause both of his bondage 
an^ his liberation : its addiction to the objects of sense is the means 
of his bondage ; its separation from objects of sense is the means of 
his freedom. The sage who is capable of discriminative knowledge 
must therefore restrain his mind ft'om all the objects of sense, and 
therewith meditate upon the Supreme Beiug, who is one with spirit, 
in order to attain liberation ; for that supreme spirit attracts to 
itself him who meditates upon it, and who is of tho same nature, 
as the loadstone attracts the iron by the virtue which is common 
to itself and its products. Yet the uuion that takes place is only 
tliat of contiguity, (Samyoga) not that of identification or unity, 
Tadaikyam. Vishnu Purfina and note. 

Taksha— The son of Bharata ; he was Raja of Gandluira, rrsid* 
ing at Tokshasilo. 

Tala-^One of the Narakas— that for the punishment of adnlteiy, 
murder, &c. 

Talcyangha— A prince of the Tidava race ; tlio father of a 
hundred sons, who were called TiU^anghas : they conquered 
Balm, but were afterwards subdued by Sagan. They were a 
branch of the Hoihayas. 

Talaka— One of the Andhra kings, the son ofHdla. 

Talatala— The fourth of the seven regions of F&t&la : Maya 
reigns over Tal&tala, having been raised to that dignity after tho 
destruction of his three cities by Siva. 

Tamas— 1 , The quality of darkness, ignorance, inertia. 

Ignorance is sud to be five*fold ; *in this definition Tamas, 
or obscuri^, is the first thing of which it consists ; 2, One of the 
Narakas ; 3, A Yadava prince, the son of l^rithnsravas. 
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Tamasa'-ly A Manu» tho son of Priyavrata ; the Manu of the 
fourth Maiiwautai'a ; 2, A rivi.., the Tousc. It was on the banks 
of this river that R^mn hnltcil the flrst night of his exile ; when 
the Maharija ha(f been carried back to A.yodhya, and the pebple 
would keep with the chariot of Rama. They all spent the night 
on the banks of the river Tauiasa, and at early morning Riina rose 
from liis bed of leaves, and with Sfta and Lakshmana left before 
the people awoke. 

Tamisra — Gloom : the fourth quality of Ignorance in the 
definition which makes it 'ilve>fold. 

Tamra — l, One of the daughters of Daksha, married to 
Kasyapa ; 2, A river. 

■w 

Tamrapakahi— A son of Krishna by his wife Roliini. 

Tamraparni — ^A river in Tinuevelly, which rises at the south- 
ern extremity of the Western Ghauts. 

Tamravarna — One of the nine portions of the Variba of 
Blidrata. 

Tamrayani — ^A teacher of the white Ydjush, and founder^pf a 
school. 

Tandri — Sloth ; a form of Brahma. 

Tamnatra — The rudiment or typo of an element ; the 
characteristic property of an element. 

Tansu — A prince, tlie son of Rantindru, a descendant of Puru ; 
called also Tansurodha. 

Tantra^A religious text book : the principal rites and 
formuln connected with the adoration of PrakriH or Sakii are 
derived from the works known by the collective term of Tantras, 
The followers of tho Tantras profess to consider them as a fltth 
Veda^ and attribute to them equal antiquity and superior authority. 
««Tbe Tantras are a class of books of which little is known in 
Europe, but which, until English educatfon begau iu India, wore 
the creed of a large proportion of Hindus. Old Pandits in Bengal 
will still maintain that the Tantric was the grandest religion of all, 
only it was beyond humau nature to carry it out ; for it is based 
on the idea that we should practice efcry kind of excess to the 
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utmost, sud yet cai.y a mind 'fixed on the Supreme Being in the 
midst of it all. He who worshipped God with purity of life was 
but a pdfM, a mere beast ; while he who worshipped him in orgies 
of drunkenness and licentiousness was a vira, a hero. The Tantrie 
rites were not long ago very prevalent in Bengal, and though, as 
western culture and the study of Bnglish spread, such ideas and» 
rites retreat into obscurity, the Tantras were but the lowest step 
of that progressive degradation which we traced from the simple 
and elevated nature-worship of the Rig Veda.”* The observances 
they prescribe have indeed, in Bengal, almost superseded the 
origiua] ritual. The question of their date is involved in consider- 
able obscurity.- From the practices described in some of the 
Puriuas, particularly that of the Diksha^ or rite of initiation, in 
the Agni Furana, from the specification of formulae comprising the 
mystic monosyllables of the Tantras in that and other similar 
compilations, and from the citation of some of them by name in 
different Pauranic works, we must conclude that some of the 
Tantras are prior to those authorities. ***** It may 
be inferred that the system originated at some period in the early 
centuries of Christianity, being founded in the previous worship of 
the female principle, and the practices of the Yoga with the 
Mantras^ or mystical formulae of the Vedas. It is equally certain 
that the observances of the Tantras have been carried to more 
exceptionable extremes in companttively modern times ; and that 
many of the works themselves are of recent composition. They 
appear also to have been written chiefiy in Bengal and the eastern 
districts, many of them being unknown in the west and south of 
India ; and the rites they teach having failed to set aside the 
ceremonies of the Vedas, although they are not without an 
important influence upon the belief and the practices of the 
people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this place of their 
specifications, but the principal are the Sydma Raha$yay Rudra^ 
Ydmalay Mantra Mahodadhi^ Sdrada Tilaka^ and Kalikd Tantra ; 
whilst the Kuln Chiidimani, Kularnava, and similar works, are 
the chief authorities of one portion of the S&ktas ; the sect being 
* Quarterly Review, July 1870. 
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divided into two leading branehes, the Dakahiu&ohiris and 
y&mdchfcris, or followers of the right-hand and left-ha^^ ntiial. 
Warki of H. H. WiUon^ Vol., /, p. 250. 

Tapa-loka— The sphere or world of the seven Rishis. 

Tapaniyas — Brahmans of a branch of the Y&jush. 

TapaSy Tapasya— The names of two of the months occurring 
in the Vedas, and belonging to a system now obsolete. 

TapaswUl — One of the sous of the Manu Chdkshusha. 

Tapati — daughter of the Sun ; the Tapti river. 

Tapo-loka — The sphere of penance, inhabited by the deities 
called Vaibhr&jas, who are unconsumable by fire. 

Taptakhumba — One of the Narakas, that in which murder 
and incest are punished. ' 

Taptaloka — ^The redhot iron Naraka, for jailers, horse-dealers 
and deserters. 

Tara — The wife of Vrihaspati, the preceptor of the gods ; she 
was carried off by Soma, who refused to give her up even at the 
command of Brahmfi, A fierce contest ensued, termed the Tdi'a- 
kamaya war. It was brought to a close by the interference of 
Brahmd who compelled Soma to restore T&ra to her husband. 
Her son Budha was born shortly after. See Budha. Soma. 

Tara — The wife of Bkli, the elder brother of Sugriva. She 
attempted to dissuade Bali from fighting with his brother, but was 
unable to do so, and Bili was killed. When she was grieving for 
her loss, R&ma consoled her, and she was afterwards married to 
Sugriva, in conformity with the rude customs of a barbarous* age. 

Taraka— 1, A Daitya of great prowess, the sou of Hirauyak 
sha ; 2, A Danava sou of Kasyapa by Dauu. 

Taraka — A female Rakshasi, the mother of Maricha. She 
lived in a dreadful jungle and ravaged the whole country round. 
The sage Vis v4mi Ira earnestly requested Rima to kill her. Rdma 
promised to deprive her of her strength and power, but was 
unwilling to slay a woman. A terrific combat took place, and at 
the instigation of Visvimitrai RAraa at length killed the dreatled 
Rakshasi. 
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Tarapida— A prineo, the son of CbandiiTalokey one of die 
rdijM of Ayodliya before the great war. 

Tcjas— Light or 6rc, the element ; said to be produced fkom 
the rudiment of form or colour ; while itself is the producer of 
that of taste. V. P. 

Tigma — A prince, the son of llridu, of the race of Puru. ’ 

TUlotama— A celestial nymph or AptMUMa, of the liCukika 
class. 

Tilloiauiu is described as having been originally a Brahman 
female, who in consequenee of bring boro in the month of M&gha, 
dwelt four thousand ages in Vaikuntha, and was then born os the 
Apsaras Tillotami, for the purpose of causing the mutual destruc* 
tion of Sunda and Upasuhda, an incident taken from tlie Malid- 
bhaiatu. — WilsoH^i fVarkt^ VoL ///, p. 55. 

Timi — A daughter of Daksha, who was married to Kafyapa, 
and became the mother of fishes. 

Tirtha — A holy shrine or sacred place ; in the Pidma Parana, 
persons are also considered as Tfrthas, as a guru, a father, a wife, 
a son ; and in illustration of this, Vidinu recited several stories to 
king Vena. 

TlrthlBkan— A Jain saint of the present era, of whom 
twenty*foar ere ennmeraled. 


1. 

Rishaba. 

18. 

Vimala. 

2. 

Ajita. 

14. 

Ananla. 

3. 

Sambhava. 

1.5. 

Dharina. 

4. 

Abliiuandaiia. 

16. 

Tdnii. 

a. 

Sumati. 

17. 

Kuiithu. 

6 . 

Padmaprabhu 

18. 

Ara. 

7. 

Suparsva. 

19. 

Malli. 

8. 

Chandraprablni. 

20. 

Mauisuvrats 

9. 

Pushpadhanta 

21. 

Nami. 

JO. 

Sitdla. 

£2. 

Nenii. 

11. 

Sreyinsa. 

23. 

Parsva. 

12 . 

Vasu puiya. 

21. 

Mah&vira or Virdbsmeai 


•vaml. 
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Colossal statues of these Tfrthankanis are often placed in the 
coart yards of the Jain amples. There is a remarkably fine one 
at Sravana Bella G61a, near Chenraipatam, in Mysore. Its 
height is sevenQr feet three inches. The Duke of Wellington who 
visited the place in 1801, was of opinion ihat the rock had been 
cut until nothing but the image remained.* 

Tiryakerotai — ^Thc name given to the animal creation at their 
first " manifestation,” from their nutriment following a winding 
course. V. P. 

Titika^a. — Patience ; a daughter of Daksha, married to 
Dharma ; one of the allegorical unions. 

Titikshu — A prince, the son of Mahimanas, a descendant of 
Yayati. 

Tittiri— A pupil of Yaska, and a teacher of the TaithHya 
Yajush. 

Tranemigratioil — “ Or the passing from one place, state, or 
condition into another, means, in the theological acceptation of the 
tenn, the supposed transition of the soul after death into another 
substance or body than that which it occupied before. The belief 
in such a transition is one of the most important phases in the 
religions of mankind. If was common to the most uncivilised and 
the most civilised nations of the earth, it was the object of fantas- 
tical superstition, as well as that of philosophical speculation, and 
it is the property of both ancient and modern times. Its basis 
iNiing the assumption that the human soul does not perish together 
with the body, it could belong to those nations only which had 
already conceived an idea of Uic immortality of the soul ; but in 
proportion as such an idea is crude or developed, as it is founded 
merely on a vague fear of death, and a craving for material life, or 
on ethical grounds, and a supposed casual connection between this 
and a future life, iho belief in truusmigraiion assumes various 
forms, and influences more or less the actions of men. 

At Uie time when in India Uie dogma of transmigration became 
an integral part of tho Braliinaiiic religion, the Hindus believed 


* Bocuahas's Mysore. 111. 410. 
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that tfaa human souls emanated from a Supreme Being, which, as 
it were, in a state of bewilderment or forgetfulness, allowed them 
to become separate existences, and to be bom on earth. The 
soul, thus severed fmm the I'eal source of its life, is bound to 
return to it, or to become merged again into that divine substance 
with which it was originally one ; but as its nature becomes , 
contaminated with sin through its earthly career, it must, so long 
is it remains in this world, endeavour to free itself from all guilt, 
snd thus to become fit for its ultimate destiny. Religion teaches 
that this is done by the observance of religious rites, and a life in 
conformity with the pmcepts of the sacred books ; philosophy, 
that the soul will be re-united with Brahman, if it understands 
the true nature of the divine essence whence it comes. So long, 
therefore, as the soul has not attained this condition of purity, it 
must be born again, after the dissolution of the body to which it 
was allied ; and the degree of its impurity at one of these various 
deaths, determines the existence which it will assume in a subse- 
quent life. 

Since there can be no proof of the soul's migrations, the detail in 
which these are described in the religious works of the Hindus, is 
merely fantastical, and interesting only so far as it affords a kind 
of standard by which, at vai’ious epochs, and by diffei'ent writers, 
the moral merit or demerit of human actions was measured in ^dia. 
Thus, Manu (in the 12th book of his Code of Laws) teaches : 

* The slayer of a Bi*dLhmaiia— according to the degree of his guilt 
— is reborn as a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a Pukkaw. A Brahmans, 
who drinks spirituous liquor, will migrate into the bodies of a 
worm, an insect, a grasshopper, a fly feeding on ordure, or some 
mischievous animal. A twice-born who steals (the gold of a 
Brahmana,) will pass a thousand limes into the bodies of spiders, 
snakes, and chameleons, of aquatic monsters, or of murderous 
blood-thirsty demons. He who violates the bed of his guru, will 
a hundred times migrate into the forms of grasses, of shrubs, and 
of craepiug plants, of carnivorous animals and beasts with long 
teeth, or of cruel brutes. Those who inflict injury (on sentient 
beings,; become flesh-eatei's ; and those who cat foi bidden- things, 
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worms. Thieves become devonrers of each other ; and those 

who embrace women of the lowest castes, become ghosts If a 

man, through covetousness, has stolen gems, pearl, or coral, or 
whatever belongs to the precious substances, he is reborn in the 
tribe of goldsmiths ; if he has stolen ginin, he becomes a rat ; if 
kinsja (a composition of zinc and copper,) a hania bird ; if water, 
a diver ; if honey, a gadfly ; if milk, a crow ; if juice (of the 
sugar-cane or the like,) a dog ; if clarified butter, an ichneumon ; 
if flesh, a vulture ; if fat, a shag ; if oil, a cockroach ; if salt, a 
cricket ; if curds, the crane, called Yalik^ f &c. A more general 
doctrine of the mig^tion of souls is based by Hindu philosophers 
on the assumption of the three cosmic qualities of satiwa^ i. e., 
purity or goodness ; rajas^ u e., troubledness or passion ; and 
iamaif t. e., darkness or sin, with which the human soul may 
become endued. And on this doctrine, again, Manu and other 
writers build an elaborate theory of the various births to which 
the soul may become subject. Manu, for instance, teaches that 
* souls endued with the quality of tatiwa, attain the condition of 
deities ; those having the quali^ of rajas^ the condition of men ; 
and those having the quality of iamas, the condition of beasts.* 
Each of these conditions, he continues, is, according to the acts or 
knowledge of the soul, threefold : the lowest, the middle, and the 
highest. * The lowest embodiment of the quality iamas is inani- 
mate objects, worms, insects, fish, serpents, tortoises, tame and wild 
beasts ; the middle state, to which the same quality leads, is (the 
state of) an elephant, a horse, a Siidra, a Mlechchha-or barbarian, 
a lion, a tiger, and a boar : the highest, that of a public perfoimer, 
a bird, a cheat, a demon called Rakshas, and a vampire-demon. 
The lowest condition to which the soul imbued with the quality 
rajas aiTives is that of a cudgel-player, a boxer, a public dancer, 
a man who lives on the use of weapons, and one addicted to 
gambling and drinking ; the middle condition, that of a king, a 
roan of the Kshattriya or military caste, a house-priest of a king, 
and a man fond of learned controversy ; the highest, that of a 
Gandharva or musician in ludra’s heaven, a Guhyaka or Yaksha 
(two kinds of attendants on the god of riches,) or another attendant 
on another god, or an Apsaras or heaveuly nymph in India’s 
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beavou. Tlie lowest state procui*ed by the quality of saUwa is 
that of u V&naprastliu — or a hermit of the third order of life — a 
religious meudlcant, a Br&hmana, or one of the demigods travel- 
ling about in palace-like cars, one of (the genii presiding over) the 
lunar mansions, or an offspring of Dili. The middle state, 
procured by the same quality, is that of a sacrificer, a Rishi (q. v.)^ 
a god of the lower heaven (a deity personating one of the) Vedas, 
(a deity presiding over one of) the luminaries or years, one of the 
manes or progenitors of mankind, and of the demigods called 
SAdhya. The highest condition to which the quality of saitwa 
leads is that of the god Bitdim^ that of a creator of the world (as 
Marichi^ or another patriarch of the same lank,) that of the genius 
of Dharma (virtue or right,) of Mahat^ or the intellectual principle 
of creation, and of Prakritit or matter.’ 

It is not necessary here to show that this detail regarding the 
migrations of the souls is more or less difierently given by other 
authors at other periods of Ilindn religion, according to the views 
which they entertained of right and wrong, of the value and rank 
of imaginary or created beings, and of the social conditions of 
men. For, since all orthodox Hindu writers agree in principle 
with Manu, the quotations alleged from his work suffice to illus- 
trate the imaginaiy positiveness with which the doctrine of trans- 
migration was propounded, and to establish the conclusion that 
this docUnne rested in India on ethical grounds. 

It has been already pointed out that the belief in the soul’s life 
after the death of the body must precede the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. As such a belief, however, may be traced in some hymns 
of the Rig Veda^ it has been supposed that this doctrine, too, is 
as old as this Veda. But apart from the uncertainty which still 
exists regarding not only the age, but even the relative age at 
which the different hymns of the Rig Veda were composed, and 
setting aside the fallacy which therefore attaches to speaking of 
this Veda as a contemporaneous whole, it is necessaiy to observe 
that the only passage whicli has been adduced in proof of this 
important discovery does .not bear it out. It is the 32nd verse of 
the hymn I, 164, and according to tlio translation of Professor 
Wilson (Vol. II, pp. 137, 138,) runs as follows : < He who has 
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made (this state of things) does not comprehend it ; he who has 
beheld it, has it also verily hidden (from him) ; be, whilst yet 
enveloped in his mother’s womb, is subjeri to many births^ and 
has entered upon evil.’ But the word of the text, bahupraj&h^ 
rendered by Wilson, according to the commentator, * is subject to 
many births,’ may, according to the same commentator, also mean, 

* has many offsprings/ or * has many children ;’ and as the latter 
sense is the more literal and usual sense of the word, whereas th e 
former is artificial, no conclusior. whatever regarding the doctrine 
of transmigration can safely be founded on it. 

The Buddhistic belief in transmigration is derived from that of 
the Brahmanic Hindus ; it agrees with the latter in principle, 
though it differs from it in the imaginary detail in which it was 
worked out. 

Like the Brahmanic Hindus, the Buddhists believe that all 
souls have existed from the beginning ; like them, they believe in 
the unreality and sinfulness of the world in the necessity of the 
soul’s freeing itself from the oondage of this world, and in the 
causal connection between the actions of man in this, and his con- 
dition in a subsequent, life. Like the Brahmanic Hindus, they 
hold, therefore, that sin is the cause of transmigration, and that 
by a total expiation of sin, the soul ceases to be reborn, and 
attains its final resting-place. But since this resting-place is to 
the Buddhists Nirvana (q. v.,) or Non-entity, whereas to Brah- 
manism it is Brahman, or the principle of Entity ; since they 
reject the institution of caste, which is the social foundation of 
Brahmanic life ; since they do not acknowledge the authority of 
the Vedas, and the codes based on it, and therefore consider as 
morally wrong much that the Brahmanic Sastros enjoin as morally 
right, the standard according to which the life of a Buddhist is 
regulated must difier in many respects from that which governs 
the conduct of, a Brahmanic Hindu ; and his ideas of reward and 
punishment, therefore, as reflected by his ideas of the mode of 
transmigration, likewise differ from those of tlie Brahmanic 
believer. To enlarge here on this difference is not ucccssai*y, for, 
after iho illustrations already afforded from Mauu, it is easy to 
conceive that the detail of the Buddhistic doctrine of tronsroigra' 
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lion is as fanciful as that of the Brahmanic doctrine ; that it is 
therefore partly devoid of interest, and partly intelligible only if 
taken in connection with the detail of Buddhistic religion and 
literature. Yet it is not superfluous to point out one great 
difference which separates the notions of one class of Buddhists 
from those of the rest, as well as from those of the Brahmanic 
Hindus. According to the latter, and the great mass of Buddhists^ 
it is always the same soul which ever from its first birth re-appears 
in its subsequent births, until it is finally liberated from transmi- 
gration. But among the southern Buddhists, another idea has 
also taken root. In their belief, the succAssiou of existences of a 
being is also a succession of souls ; and each such soul, though the 
result of its predecessor, is not identical with it. According to 
this view, the body dies, and with it the soul, too, is ‘ extinguished,’ 
leaving behind only the good and bad acts which it has performed 
during its life. The result of these acts now becomes the seed of 
of a new life, and the soul of this new life is therefoi'e the neces- 
sary product of the soul of the former life. Thus all the succeed- 
ing souls have to labour at the solution of the same problem, 
which began when their first ancestor entered this world, but no 
succeeding birth is animated by the same soul. This dogma 
is illustrated in their works by various similes. One lamp, they 
say, for instance, is kindled at another ; the light of the former is 
not identical with that of the latter, but nevertheless, without this, 
the other light could not have originated. Or, a tree produces 
fruit ; from the fruit, another tree arises, and so on ; the last tree 
is therefore not the same as the first, though the fruit is the 
necessary cause of the last.” — Goldstucker. 

Trasadasyu — “The Terrifier of thieves.” 1, A name given in 
the Bhigavata to M^ndhatri ; 2, The son of Prukutsa. 

Trasarenu — A measure of time, consisting of three Anus. 

Tra3ryaruna — l, The Vyd-sa of the fifteenth Dwapara age ; 2, 
A contributor to the Big Veda, he was a prince, the son of 
Tridhanwan ; 3, Another prince,the sou of Urukshaya,a descendant 
of Bharata. 

Treta — The Second Yuga or age, consisting of three thousand 
divine years. 
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Tridhunan — The Vyisa of the tenth Dw^para age. 

Tridhanwan — ^An ancient, fthja of the sohu* line, the son of 
Snmanaa. 

Triyata — One of the B&kshasi women, who, when her com- 
panions wished to torture and devour Sit&, told them of a dream 
she had which betokened vlctoiy to K&ma and destruction to 
B&vana ; they then left Siti alone m the grove and returned to 
their own apartments. 

Trikutft — A mountain ridge in the south of Meru. 

Trimadhu — A class of Brahmans so denominated from tlK? 
particular part of the Vedas they study and recite. Three 
Anuvakas of the Yajur Veda begin Madhuvdta, &c« 

Trimurti — “(From the Sanscrit three, and murti, forni) 
is the name of the Hindu triad, or the gods Brahman (masculine,) 
Vishnu, and Siva, when thought of as an inseparable unity, 
though three in form. The Padma-Purdna^ which, being a 
Purana of the Vaishnava sect, assigns to Vishnu the highest rank 
in the Trimurti, defines its character in the following manner ; 
‘In the beginning of creation, the great Vishnu, desirous of 
creating the whole world, became threefold : creator, preserver, 
and destroyer. In order to create this world, the supreme spirit 
produced from the right side of his body himself as Brahman ; 
then, in order to preserve the world, he produced from the left 
side of his body Vishnu ; and in order to destroy the world, 
he produced from th^ middle of his body the eternal Siva. Some 
worship Brahman, others Vishnu, others Siva ; but Vishnu, one, 
yet threefold, creates, preserves, and destroys therefore, let the 
pious make no difference between the three.* And the Mai$ya» 
Phrana^ where speaking of Mahat^ or the intellectual principle of 
the S&nkhya philospphy, says that ‘Mahat becomes distinctly 
known as three gods, through the infiuence of the three qualities, 
goodness, passion, and sin ; being one person and three gods — 
viz., Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva.’ Apart, therefore, from secta- 
rian belief, which makes its own god the highest, and gives him 
the attributes also of the other gous, Trimintti implies the unity 
of the three principles of creation, preservation, and destruction, 
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aud as such beloug<^ mcrf* to the philosophical than the popular 
belief. When represented, the Trimiirti is one bodj with three 
heads : in the n'i that of Brahman ; at its right, that of 
Vishnu ; aud at it? left, that of Siva. The symbol of the Trimurti 
is the mystical syllable om, when (o being equivalent to a + tt) 

means Brahman ; u, Vishnu ; and m, ^iva.” — G oldstuckkr, 

Trina— A prince, the sou Usinnara, descendant of Yay&ti. 

Trinachiketa — A class of Brahmans so called from studying 
or reciting the Rathaka branch of the Yajur Veda, commencing 
with the term Trinachiketa. 

Tinavindu— 1, The Vydsa of the twenty-third Dw&para age ; 
2, A prince, the son of Budha, of whom the celestial nymph 
Alambusha became enamoured. 

Triprishtha — Mahdvfra in one of his births was a Vasudeva, 
named Triprishtha, from having three back bones : his uncle and 
foe in a former life, Visabhanaudi, was born as his Protagonist or 
Prativ^sudeva, named Asvagriva or Hayagriva, and was in the 
course of events destroyed by the Vasudeva, a palpable adaptation 
of the Paurauic legend of Vishnu and Hayagriva. Triprishtha 
having put his chamberlaiu cruelly to deatli was condemned to 
hell, aud again born as a lion. 

Tripti — One of the Siddhis, or eight perfections of man. 
Tripti is the second aud means mental satisfaction, or freedom 
from seusuul desire. 

TrisSllft^The wife of Siddhartlia, king of Pavana, aud mother 
of the celebrated Tirthaukara Mahavira. 

Trisanku — A prince of the solar line, the son of Satyavrata. 
He was banished by his father for his bad conduct, and degraded 
t o the condition of a Ch^ndala, or outcaste. But during a twelve 
years’ famine be provided the flesh of deer for the nourishment of 
he wife and children of Visv^mitra, suspending it on a tree on- 
the Ganges, that he might not subject them to the indignity of 
receiving presents from an outcaste. On this account Visvimitra, 
being highly pleased with him, elevated him in his living body to 
he&Tefl« 
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Trishna — ‘‘ Greediness one of the children of Mritya, Meath.* 

Triflhtnbh — The name of Uie metre, created along with the 
Yajur Veda, &c., from the southern mouth of Bi*ahm&. 

Trishyas — The designation of Sudras in Erauncha Dwipa. 

Trisiras***!^ The son of TvashtH, and sometimes called Visva- 
rupa ; he is twice mentioned in the Rig Veda under this name. 
He is said to have had three heads and six eyes, and three mouths ; 
one of his mouths was the soma drinker, the second the wine 
drinker, and the third was destined for consuming other things. 
Indra hated this Visvarupa and cut off his three heads. — il/uir, 
O. S. T., Vol. r., p. 228-232. 

2. One of the sous of the giant Bivana who was killed at the 
siege of Lanka. 

TriVliBliail — The Vyasa of the eleventh Dw^para age. 

Trivrit — A collection of hymns created along with the Rig 
Veda from ^he eastern mouth of Brahmd. 

Truti— A measure of time, consisting of three Tresarenus. 

Tryambaka— One of the eleven Rudras. 

Tnlasi plant — A tree sacred to Krishna, said to have been 
produced at the churning of the ocean ; but considered by Wilson 
to be a sectarial addition to the articles originally specified. 

Tulyata — One of the Siddhis, the fourth, meaning similarity 
of life, form, and feature. 

Tamburu — A Gandharba, who resides in the sun’s car as one 
of its seven guardians in the month of Madha or Chaitra. 

Tunda — A fierce demon mentioned in the PAdma Pui-ina, 
which has a long narrative of the destruction of the demon by 
Nahusha the son of Ayus. 

Tandikeras — One of the great divisions of the Haihaya tribe. 

Tanifa — The son of Atri, who having propitiated N&i*iyana by 
penance, obtained a son equal to Indra ; this son was Vena, who 
was made by the Rishis the first king of the earth. [Vena.] 

Tangaprastha — A mountain to the east of Ramgbur. 

Tuni — One of the Saineyn princes, the son of Asanga. 
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TurvftSU — One pi' the lions of Yaydti, to whom ills father made 
over the soutb-east disti'icts of his kingdom, to govern as viceroy 
under his younger brother Puru. Turvasu refused to take his 
father’s infirmities on him, in consequence of which his line soon 
failed and became m *'ged in that of Puru. 

Tusharas — l, A people, called also Tukhiras, probably the 
Tochari, or tribe of the SSakas, by whom Bactria was taken from 
the Greeks, and from whom Tocharistan derives the name it still 
bears ; 2, A lace of princes ; the dynasty consisted of fourteen, 
and the Yavn ^ursina states that their united reigns lasted 600 
years. 

Tnshitas — A class of deities of. the second Manwantara ; and 
who were called the Adityas in the Manwantara of Vaivaswata. 
According to the Y&yu the Tushitas were the sons of Kratu. The 
deities of each period are those to whom offerings of the soma 
juice, &c., are presented collectively. 

Tushti — 1, Resignation ; a daughter of Daksha who became 
the wife of Dharma ; 2, A daughter of Paurnamasa. 

Tushtimat — One of th^ sons of Ugrasena and Devaka, 

Tvashtri— This god, who in the later mythology is regarded 
as ohe of the Adityas, but does not bear that character in the Rig 
Yeda, is the Hephaistos or Vulcan, of the Indian Pantheon, the 
ideal artist, the divine artizan, the most skilful of workmen, who 
is versed in all wonderful and admirable contrivance. He sharpens 
the iron axe of Brahmanaspatk and forges the thunderbolts of 
Indra, which are described as golden, or of iron^ with a thousand 
points and a hundred edges He is styled the beautiful, or akilful- 
handed, the skilful worker, the omniform, or archetype of ah .forms, 
and Saviti^ the vivifier. He imparts generative power and 
bestows offspring. He develops the seminal germ in the womb, 
and is the shaper of all forms, human and animal. He has produced 
and nourishes a great variety of creatures ; all worlds (or beings) 
are l^is, and are known to him ; he has given to hoaveu and earth 
and i;o all things their forms. He bestows long life. He puts 
speed into the legs of a horse; He is said to be skilled in all 
Siipatexts, and to nave created Brahmanaspeii above all creatures : 
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and is said, along with heaven and earth, the waters, and the 
Bhrigus, to have generated Agni. He is master of ih;' universe, 
a first-born protector and leader. He is a companion of the 
Angirases and knows the region of the gods. He is supplicaied 
to nourish the worshipper and protect his sacrifice. He is the 
bestower of blessings and possessed of abundant wealth ; and is 
asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns o^ his wor- 
shippers, and to grant them riches. 

Tvashtri is in several passages connected with the Eibhus, who, 
like him, are celebrated as skilful workmen, and .nre called his 
pupils. An exhibition of their skill is mentioned ; they are said 
to have made into four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashti’i 
had formed, and when he saw this alteration of his work, he is 
represented as becoming ashamed and hiding himself among the 
goddesses. In one place he is said to have resented this change 
in his own workmanship, while in another he is made to applaud 
their design and admire the superior products of their skill, 

Tvashtri had twin children, (a daughter) Saranyu, and (a son) 
Trisiras. He is represented as having for his most frequent 
attendants tlie wives of the gods ; which Professor Roth considers 
to refer to the principal sphere of his creative action, as the 
bestower of ofispring. 

Indra sometimes appears to be in a state of hostility with 
Tvashtri and his son ; and at last a quarrel occurs in which Indra 
slays him. In the Markandeya Purina Tvashtri is identified with 
Visvakarman and Prajdpati. See Muir’s Orig. Sans. Texts, Vol. 
V, pp. 224-233, whore the authorities are quoted for all the 
preceding statements. 

Twisha— A daughter of Paurnam^cn 



nchchraiggravas—The horse produced at the churning of the 
ocean, and taken by Indra. It is called the chief of horses. 

U dakaena — A king of Hastin&pura the son of Viswaksena. 

Udaradhi— The son of Pushti, and grandson of Dhruva. 

Udavasn— A king of Mithila, the aon of Janaka, (q. t.) 

Udavnya^A conntiy mentioned in the Big Veda as one 
*' into which the waters flow," the residence of the black-skinued 
aboriginal king Sambara, who possessed one hundred ancient 
impregnable cities. 

Udayana— A prince, the son of Salonika ; of the race of Pom, 
" the race which gave origin to Brahmans aud Kshatriyaa, and 
which was purified by regal sages." V. F. 

UdayaSWa—A king of Magadha, the son of Dharbaka. 

Udayill'— One of the sons of Vasudeva, by his wife Devaki. 

Uddalin— One of the fifteen teachers of the White Ytijush. 

Uddbava— A sage, versed in the Toga doctrine, foreseeing 
the destruction of the Yadavas, applied to Krishna for advice, and 
was sent to Badarikasmma to practise penance and prepare for 
heaven. 

Udgatri — The title of the priest who chaunts the prayers and 
hymns in the administration of sacrificial rites. 

UdgithA— One of the kings of Bhfcrata Varsha, the son of 
Bhava. 

Ugra, Ugraritas—Two of the eleven Rudras. 

lJgrad6Va*-The name of a deceased ancestor conceived of as 
still existing in another world, and invoked in one of the hymns 
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of the Rig Veda, along with the souls of other deceased ancestors ; 
tney are thus called on, “ Let not the gods injure us here, nor our 
early Fathers who know the realms ! * May the Fathers protect 
me in my invocation to the gods.’ ” 

ITgrainpasya — Two Apsarases, who are invoked in 
the Atbarya Veda, and asked to remit sins committed while 
gambling. There are many verses which show that the Apsarases 
were intimately connected with gambling. Dr. Muir translates 
the following : — " I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaraa 
who cuts up and conquers and gets gains in the game of dice. I 
invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras who collects and 
scatters, and receives gains in the game of dice. May she who 
dances about with the dice, when she wins by gaming, grant gain 
to us, and obtain success through her skill. May she come to us 
with abundance of food. Let them not conquer this money of 
ours. 1 invoke hither the joyful and exulting Apsaras — those 
[goddesses] who delight in dice, and who cherish grief and anger. 
In another verse they are said to be fond of dice,” and soul- 
bowitching.” 

Ugrasena — l. The Raja of Mathura, who was deposed by his 
son Eansa and kept in confinement. The Raja Kansa was after- 
wards killed by Krishna in a severe contest. Krishna then restored 
Ugrasena to the throne, and sent to Indra for his royal hall 
Sudharman, which was conveyed from heaven by Vayu, and used 
by the Yadava chiefs. Ugrasena is then described as reigning 
wisely and well fora long period at Mathura; but when the death 
of Krishna took place, Ugrasena and his wives committed them* 
selves to the flames ; 2 ; One of the sons of Parikshit. 

Ugrajrudha — A Kaurava prince, the Son of Erita ; by whose 
prowess the Nipa race of Kshatriyas was destroyed. Ughlyudha 
was slain by Bhishma in consequence of demanding in marriage 
the widow of Sintana. 

Uktha— 1, The name of a portion of the Sama Veda, created 
front the southern mouth of Brahmi ; 2, A prince, the son of 
Chhala, descendant of Kusa.. 

Ulmuka — One of the 5ons of Balabhadilt by his wife Bevaii. 

82 
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niuki — The parent of owls. V. P., 148. 

Ulwana— One of the seven Rishis of the third Manwantara ; 
they were sons of Vasishtha. 

Uma — The Ilarivansa gives the following history of Umu, 
which differs in some points from that of the R^mayana, as i# 
assigns three daughters to Himavat and Mena, among whom the 
Ganga is not included. ‘ Tlieir (the Pitris^) mental daughter was 
Men^, the eminent wife of the great mountain Himavat. The 
S:ing of the mountains begot three daughters upon Menl, — viz., 
Aparna, Ekaparni, and Ekapitela. These three, perfonniiig very 
great austerity, such as could not be performed by gods or Danavas, 
distressed with alarm both the stationary and moving worlds. 
Ekaparna (one leaf) fed upon one leaf. Ekap^tal^ took only one 
pa^la (Bignouia) for her food. One (Aparna) took no sustenance, 
but her mother, distressed through maternal affection, forbade her, 
dissuading her with the words, u ma (O don’t). The beautiful 
goddess, performing arduous austerity, having been thus addressed 
by her mother on that occasion, became known in the three worlds 
as IJma. In this manner the contemplative goddess became 
renowned under that name. But this world shall remain dis- 
tinguished by having these three maids. ..Uma was the eldest and 
most excellent among the three. Distinguished by the force 
derived from deep contemplation she obtained Mabadeva for her 
husband.— 0. T., VoL IV, p. 367. 

The first work in which the name of Uma occurs is the Talava- 
kara, or Kena Upauishad. In his remarks on a passage in this 
work, relating a victory gained by Brahma for the gods, Weber 
supplies au ingenious contribution to the niythlogical history 
of Uma. He says : “ The representation in Sections 3 and 
4 indicates that the Kena Upanishad was produced at a time 
when, — in place of the three principal gods, Agni, Vayu, and 
Surya, who had come to be regarded as the representatives of the 
divine principle on earth, in the atmosphere, and in heaven, — 
Agni, Vayu, and Indra were regarded as such. These are properly 
only two, since Indra is essentially identical with Viyu. Though 
J have foutid numerous exam{)les of the first triad, especially in 
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in the two Yajur-vedas, I have noticed only one other of the second 
triad, which is properly one a dnad, viz.^ in the Rik-text of the 
Purusha Sukta (R. V., x. 99, 13). Nor am X able to give a 
satisfactory explanation of it. On the other hand, the totality of 
the divine was already comprehended in Brahma (neuter), and it 
IS the object of the legend here to make clear and to enforce the 
supremacy of Brahm^ over all temporary divine manifestations, 
and even over the triad of such. 

“ But how shall we explain the position of Um4 Haimavnti, 
who comes forward as mediatrix between the eternal Brahma and 
the. gods ? According to Sankara, she is Vidya (knowledge) who 
appears Uma rupini (in the form of Uma) to ludra. The same 
explanation is found in Sayana, who (on Taitt Ar. x, 1, 150) when 
interpreting the word soma^ cites this passage, and remarks ; 

“ Since Gauri, the daughter of Himavat, is the impersonation of 
divine knowledge, the word Um£, which denotes Gauri, Indicates 
divine knowledge. Hence in the Talavakara Upanishad, in the 
passage on the impersonation of d:ivine knowledge, the impersona- 
tion of divine knowledge is introduced in these words : ‘ He said 
to the very resplendent Uma Haimavati.’ 

There are, however, some additional points which seem to place 
the original signification of Um& in quite a different light. First 
of all, why is she called Haimavati ? What has she to do with 
Himavat ? Is it that the brahmd-vidyd (divine knowledge) came 
originally from the Himavat to the Aryans dwelling in Madhya- 
desa (the central region of Hindustan) ? We have learnt from the 
Haushitiki Brikhmana (Ind. Stud, i, 153) that the north of India 
was distinguished by greater purity of speech, and that students 
travelled thither to learn the language {vdcham sixitum) and on 
their return thence enjoyed great consideration and authority. 
Now it would have been quite natural if this state of things hgd 
not been confined to language, but had become extended to specu- 
lation also, and if the knowledge, of the one, eternal Brahm^ had 
been sooner attained in the peaceful valleys of the Him&laja, than 
was possible for men living in Madhyadesa, where their minds 
were more occupied by the practical concerns of life.” Such a view 
of Umi Haimavati appears to me, however, to be- very hazardous. 
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For^ — ^not to saj that in our explanations of the ancient Indian 
deities we act wisely when we attach greater importance to the 
physical than to the speculative element, — ^we are by no means 
certain that IJm& actually does signif *ine knowledge {hrahmi 
vidyi) ; and moreover, her subsequent position as Rudra’s wife 
(in the Taitt. Ar.) would thus be quite inexplicable. Now there 
is among the epithets of this latter goddess a similar one, viz., 
P&rvati, which would lead us in interpreting the word Haimavatf, 
to place the emphasis not upon the Himavat, but upon the moun- 
tain (parvata) : and with this I might connect the epithets of 
Rudra which we have learnt from the S^.tarudriya, Girisa^ Girt- 
santa^ Girisaya^ Giriira, in which we recognize the germ of the 
conception of Siva’s dwelling on Kail&sa. He is the tempest, 
which rages in the mountains, and his wife is therefore properly 
called P4rvati, Haimavati, ** the mountaineer,” ‘ the daughter of 
Himavat.’ At the. same time, it is not clear what we have to 
understand by his wife ; and turther she is perhaps, originally not 
his wife, but his sister, for [Tm4 and Ambikb are at a later period 
evidently identical, and Ambiki is Rudra’s sister (Ind. Stud. I, 
183), Besides, this identification of Um£ with Ambiki leads us 
to a new etymology of the former. For as Ambikd, ^ mother/ 
appears to be merely an euphemistic and attering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it 
appears that we must derive Umi from the root v, an, * to protect/ 

As the consort of Siva, the goddess has various names ; as 
Durga, Devi, Kill, Pdrvati, Bhavani, Ac. Some of these names 
have in the Vedic writings a difierent import from those assigned 
in the later mythology, as ^iva was not a deity of the Vedic 
period, or not of the whole of it. Though this double character 
of the consort of Siva is hot always discernible in the myths which 
are connected with special designations of hers, and though at a late 
period the popular creed looked upon her far more as the type of 
destruction than as that of divine wisdom, yet the works devoted to 
her praise never fail to extol her also as the personification of the 
highest knowledge.” Various myths relating to this goddess are to 
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be found scattered over nearly the whole range of Hindu literature. 
Some of those have already been narrated in the articles given 
under her other names in this volume. In a previous existence die 
is said to have been Sati, the daughter of Daksha, who abandoned 
her mortal life because she was slighted by her father when he 
performed his gi*eat sacrifice and neglected to invite ^iva to partake 
of it. As Umi she was the mother of Ganem and Karttikeya,.(q. v.) 

** According to the Harivansa she was, in another life, born as 
the daughter of Yasoda, and exchanged for Vishnu, when in his 
incarnation as Krishna he was born as a son of Devaki. On that 
occasion she was killed by Kansa, but as soon as he had dashed her 
to the ground, she rose to the sky, leaving behind her corporeal 
frame, and became a divine virgin to whom the gods addressed their 
praises. Hence her names Kanya, Kumari, &c., the virgin. This 
connection between the legendaij history of Um& and Vishnu, is 
also briefly referred to in the Devimahitmya, though this work is 
chiefly concerned in the narrative of the martial exploits of the 
goddess. The latter consisted in the destruction by her of two 
demons, Madhu and KaiUbha, who had endangerad the existence 
of the god Brahm4 ; and of the demon Mahisha or Mahishasura, 
who, having conquered all the gods, had expelled them from heaven, 
and who met Uma, assisted only by her lion, with a numberless 
host of demons ; moreover in her defeating the aimy of Ch&nda and 
Munda, two demon servants of Sumbha and Nisumbha ; in her 
killing the demon Rakavija, who had a sort of chaimed life, each 
drop of his blood, when shed, producing hundreds of demons like 
himself ; and ultimately in her destroying the demons Sumbha and 
Nisumbha themselves. 

“ In commemoration of her victory over Mahishisura, a festival 
called the Durgipuja is annually celebrated in Bengal. The 
goddess is there represented with ten arms trampling upon the 
demon, who is also attacked by her lion, and wounded in the chest 
by her spear. She has also laid hold of him by the hair, and is 
about to chop off his head.” — Goldstucker. 

UnnUldft— Insanity ; a form of Brahma. 
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Vnnftti^EleTation ; one of the allegorical daughters of Dak- 
&ha» married to Dharma. 

Upadanavi — l, The daughter of Yrishaparran the Daitja 
and wife of Hiranyaksha. 

Upadeya — l* One of the sons of Akrura ; 2, A son of Devaka. 

Upadeva — A daughter of Devaka. 

Upagn — A king of Mithila, the son of Satyarathi. 

Upamadgn — A prince, one of the sons of Swaphalka by 
Gandini. 

Upananda, Upanidhi — Two sons of Vasudeva, by his wives 
Madira and Bhadrd respectively. 

Upanishad — 1b the name of those Sanskrit works belonging 
to the Vedic literature which contain the mystical doctrine of the 
Hindus on the nature of a supreme being, its relation to the human 
foul, and the process of creation. The word (derived from the 
Sankrit prefixes upa^ ‘ beneath* or ‘ near,’ and 9i{, * in,’ combined 
with the radical sad^ * sit’) is explained by the great theologian 
Sankara (q. v.), and others after him, as meaning the ‘ science of 
Brahmi,’ or ^ the understanding of the identity of Brahm£ and 
the soul,’ because * in those devoted to it, this science sets to rest 
(or destroys) the world, together with (ignorance) its cause or 
in other words, because it shows to them that the world has, 
besides Brahman, no reality. Grammatical commentators explain 
its etymology as implying that * eternal bliss reposes on tt (upani- 
shidati sreyo ^syam) and Professor Max Mliller has surmised 
that the word * Upanishad meant originally the act of sitting down 
near a teacher, of submissively listening to him,’ whence it came 
to mean * implicit faith, and at last truth or divine revelation.’ But 
apart from the artificialness of all these interpretations, it deserves 
notice that the earliest sense of the word appears to be that of 
* secret’ or ^ mystery’ (literally, that which sits or rests beneath!) 
In this sense, it is mentioned by the grammarian Panini ; and as it 
is veiy probable that, in his time, the works bearing the name of 
Upanishads were not yet in existence, it may be assumed that 
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these works derived their name from the mjsteriousness of the 
doctrine contained in them ; and perhaps also from the mystical 
manner in which they propounded it. 

In order to understand the origin and purport of the Upanishads, 
as well as the relation in which they stand to the V edas, properly 
so called, it must be borne in mind that, though the Vedic hymns 
are based on. the worship of the elementary powers, and the 
Brnhiuana portion connected with them is chiefly concerned in 
legendary and ritual matter relating to that worship, yet in boin 
these portions of the Vedas, and especially in the Brdhmanas, the 
beginning of a period become already visible when the poets 
raised the questions as to the origin of the world and the true 
nature of the gods. A first attempt at a systematic answer to 
these questions was mnde in works wliich bear an intimate relation 
to the Bi*alimanas ; and so great was the awe in which, on this 
account, ti»ese works were held, that the;' had to be read in the 
solitude, where the mind could ponder in perfect calmness over 
the mysterious problems in which they are engaged. These are 
the Aranyukas (from aranya, afoiest.) But as the style and 
contents of the Aranyakas are extremely obscure, and as, through 
the close alliance of these works to the Brdhmanas, of which some 
of them form part, the theological questions of which they treat 
are much overlaid with ritual and other matters which properly 
belong to the Brahmanas, a further progress made in the same 
direction, Jed to the composition of works and treatises, the diction 
of which is somewhat clearer, and less entangled with subjects 
extraneous to tJie problems they intend to solve. Such works and 
treatises are the Upaniskads. Their object, like that of the 
Aranyakas, is to impress the mind with the belief in one Supreme 
Spirit {Brahma^ as a neuter, and differeut, therefore, from the 
same word as a masculine, which is the name of the first god of 
the Trimurti, q. v.,) to sliow that this Supreme Spirit is the 
creator of the world ; that the world lias no reality if thought of 
besides Brahm^, and that the human soul is identical in nature 
with that same spirit whence it emanates. The reward the Upani- 
shads hold out to the believer, who understands their doctrine, 
and firmly adheres to it, is freedom from Transmigration (q. v.,) 
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and contsequeut eternal bliss. The object and aim of the Upani- 
shads are therefore the same as those propounded in the philoso- 
phical systems ; and the Upanishads may therefore be looked 
upon as the forerunnera of these systems themselves — those Upani- 
shads, at least, which we may call the older Upanishads ; for as 
to the more recent ones, and those which bear the stamp lof 
sectarian character, their claim to be ranked among the Vedic 
writings is extremely doubtful, if at all admissible. 

Though agreeing in the main points of their doctrine, it is easily 
understood that works of this nature, ranging over different periods 
of Hindu religion, will also differ from one another both in the 
manner and detail in which they deliver their subject-matter, and 
in the degree of completeness with which they treat of it. Thus, 
in some, the 4egendary narrative, and even ritual detail, are still 
considerably blended with the^ theosophical speculation — and these 
stand nearest, therafore, the Aranyakas, probably also in time ; in 
others, more philosophical, the nature of Brahma and the human 
soul is the only subject of inquiry ; in others, the process of 
creation is also enlarged upon, with detail whicii haimonises more 
or less either with the ulterior views of the Vedanta (q. v.) or 
those of the Sankhya (q. v.) philosophy ; some Upanishads, again, 
especially emphasise the inefficiency, for the attainment of eternal 
bliss, of the performing religious acts and of worldly studies — the 
knowledge of Brahma being the only means that leads to this 
end ; others, on the contrary, in conformity with the Yoga (q. v.) 
doctrine, assign a prominent place to the exterior means, by using 
which the soul would qualify itself for union with the Supreme 
Spirit ; while the sectarian Upanishads, which identify this spirit 
with Vishnu andJSiva, have, besides, the tendency of reconciling 
the popular with the philosophical creed. 

Of the older Upanishads, a typical instance is furnished in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad of the Samaveda, the framework of which 
is legendary throughemt, and its contents allegorical and mystical. 
Other shorter Upanishads, freer from narratives and allusions to 
tha mysterious import of ritual acts, aim at a more intelligible 
exposition of the doctrine of the soul. Of ihei^ mode of treatment, 
the following pas^ge from the Katliaka Upaui.*rhuds will serve aS 
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an example : NachiketaSj the son of Vajasravas, having come to 
the abode pf Yama, the judge of the dead, aud obtaiued from him 
the grant of three boons, asks of him, for his third boon, an answer 
to the following question : * There is this doubt : some say that 
(the soul) exists after tlie death of a mau (in connection with 
another body than this) ; others say that it docs not. This 1 
should like to know, instructed by thee.' And Yama, after some 
hesitation, explains to him that the soul aud Brahma are one, hut 
that a mau attains immortality only by understanding this unity, 
and that, to arrive at this understanding, he must free his mind 
from sensual desires, and get a correct knowledge both of the 
nature of Brahma aud of the soul. ‘ Know the soul as the rider, 
and the body as the car ; know intellect as the charioteer, and 
manas (the organ of volition) as the rein. The senses, they say, 
are the horses, the objects (their) roads ; aud the enjoyer (t c., the 
rider) is (the soul) endowed with body, senses, and inanos. Thus 
say the wise. If he ( the charioteer) is unwise, aud his manas is 
always unbridled, his senses are uurontrolled like vicious horses ; 
but if he is wisp, and his manas is always bridled, his senses are 
controlled like good horses. He who, always impure, is unwise, 
and whose manas is unbridled, docs not attain that abode (of 
immortality,) but comes to the world (of birth and death) ; he, 
however, who, always pure, is wise, and whose manas is bridled, 
he attaius that abode whence he is not born again. Tlio man who 
has a wise charioteer, and whoso manas is bridled, reaches tiic 
other shore of the road (of the world,) the highest abode of 
Vishnu. Higher, (i. e., subtler,) indeed, tban the objects arc the 
senses ; higher than the senses is manas ; higher than inuua;?, 
intellect ; aud higher than intellect, the great one, the soul. 
Higher than the great oue is that which is uiimani felted, and higher 
than the unmanifested is Purnsha, the Supreme Spirit. But 
higher thau- Purnsha there is nothing ; he is the goal, the highest 
resort. The highest spirii is the sonl hidden in all created beings , 
it is not manifest, but is beheld by those who eai* sec whai is 
subtle with an attentive, subtle intellect.’ The coiucidenee 
between the allegory, in the foregoing passage, and that in Piato*s 
Phadru^s rmparts an additional interest to this Upanishacl. whupii 
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it raluable, moreovei'y on account Of the evidence it aA>rda as to 
points of agreement and diflrerence*bet\veen its views of the deve- 
lopment of the world and those expounded in the Sinkhja (q. v.) 
The Muuduka Upanishad is important for the relativei position 
which it assigns to the teaching of the. Vedas, and the doctrine of 
the Upauiahads. * Two sciences,’ it says, the knowers of Brahmi 
tell us, * must be known, the higher and the inferior. The inferior 
is (the knowledge of) the Big Veda, the YajurveJa, the Sdmaveda, 
and the Atharvaveda, the knowledge of pronunciation, the ritual, 
grammar, cxplaimtiou of Vedic texts, prosody, and astronomy. 
But the higher knowledge is tliat by which that imperishable 
Brahmd is comprehended. That which is invisible, unseizable, 
without descent (or origin,) without either colour, eye, or ear, 
without hand or foot, eternal, manifold (in creation,) all-pervading, 
very subtle, undecayiiig— the wise l)ehold it as the cause of 
created beings.’ And in another place, the performers of the 
sacrificial rites ordained by the Veda are said to attain, indeed, to 
Indra’s heaven in virtue of their pious work ; but this state of 
bliss is declared to be unstable and perishable, and these * fools... 
drop (from their heaven) as soon as this heaven (the reward of 
their acts) has faded away. Fancying that pious acts, ordained 
by the Vedas and codes of law, are the highest (object of man,) 
these ignorant people do not know that there is something else 
which leads to eternal bliss. Having enjoyed (the reward of their 
deeds) on the happy summit of paradise, they enter again this 
world, or one that is (even) lower. Those, on the contraiy, who 
practice penance and faith, and, with subdued desii-e, life in the 
forest, uuder the Vow of a religious mendicant, they, free from sin, 
enter tbrougn the sun to that abode where resides that immortal 
spirit, that spirit, indeed, of undecaying nature.’ 

The Talavahara^ or JCrna, Upanishad, which, being one of the 
shortest, is in form one of the most philosophical treatises of this 
kind, puts in clearer language, perhaps, than any other Upanishad, 
the doctrine that the tme knowledge of the Supreme Spirit consists 
in the consciousness which man acquires of his incapacity to 
understand it, since the buxsan mind being capable only to com- 
prehend finite objects, eanuot'bave a knowledge of what Is infinite. 
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The UpoDishads are not supposed to have been revealed in the 
same manner as the Vedic hymns. Nevertheless^ with the 
exception of a few confessedly modem UpaDisbads, they are not 
assigned to human authorship, but looked upon as inspired writings, 
to which the term Sruti (q. v.) applies. In several Upanishodsyno 
special mention is made of their divine origin.; in some, however, 
this is done. Thus the Chhandogya Upanisbad, in its concluding 
section, relates : \ This (knowledge of the soul) Brahmi (the god 
of the Trimiirti) imparted to Frajipati (a lord of creation— the 
patriarch Kasyapa, as Sankara explains) ; Pngapati imparted it 
to Uanu^ and Menu to mankind ;* the Brihaddragyaka Upanisbad, 
which on three occasions gives long lists of teachers who handed 
It down to their pupils, always ascribes itself, in the Jast instance, 
to the authorship of * the self-existent Brabmi (the Supreme 
Spirit) and in a similar manner the Mundaka Upaiiishad says 
that it was Brahmd (the god' of tlie Trimdrti,) the creator of the 
universe, who firat taught the science of the Supreme Spirit to his 
eldest son, Atharvau. As in the case of most nheieut works of 
Sanskrit literature, the date of the Upauishads also still remains 
quite uncertain, and, wherever given, is purely conjectural. 
According to the native, system, they are classified as belonging to 
one or the other of the four Vedas, with which they are held to 
stand in immediate connection. There are Upanisliads, conse- 
quently, of the Big^, Yajur-, Sama-, and Atharva-veda. But 
this classification has no reference whatever to ebronology.** — 
Chamben* Enci/elopasdia . 

Upa-puranas— Minor Puranas, of which tliere are said .to be 
eighteen ; ** but the names of only a few of these are specified in 
the least exceptionable authorities, and the greater number of the 
works is not procurable.” ( Wilson.) The Matsya enumcrAtes but 
four, but the Devi Bhagavata specifies eighteen. The Revi 
Khanda has a different list but enumerates eighteen. Of the 
Upa Purduas few are to be procured. Those in my possession 
are the Siva, cousidcrad ns distinct from the Viyu ; the Kalika, 
and perhaps one of the Naradiyas.” Wilson. 

Uparichara— A Vasu, who by command of Indra became 
king of Chedi. He had five sona the eldest of whom Vrihadratha, 
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was king of Mngadha : by another wife he had an Apsaras, con- 
demned to the form of a fish, Matsjn, a bod, and Satyavati or 
K41i, a daughter ; the latter was the mother of Vyasa. 

Upstsnnda — A Daltya, the son of Nisunda, and father of 
Muk'a. 

Upendra— The divinity who presides over the feet. * 

Urddhabaha—One of the sevep pure sages, of the first and 
third MnDWfinlai*n. the sons of Vatx&hiha by his wife Urjja. 

Urddhabahus — “ Personal privation and torture being of gi*ent 
efficacy in the creed of tlie Hindus, various individuals, some 
influenced by credulity, and some by knavery, have adopted modes 
of distorting their lim'os, and forcing them out of thrir natural 
position, until they can no longer resume their ordinary directions. 

The Uraddhabahus extend one or both arms above their heads, 
till they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also close the 
fist^ and the nails being necessarily suffered to grow make their 
way between the metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the 
hand. The Urddhabahus are solitary medicants, as are all of this 
description, and never have any fixed abode : they subsist upon 
alms ; many of them go naked, but some wear a wrapper stained 
with ochre ; they usually assume the Saiva marks, and twist their 
hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation of the Jata of 
iSiva.-^ Vol 1. 

Urja — 1. One of the seven Rishis of the second Manwantara ; 
2, An obsolete najne of a month. 

Uljja — Energy ; A daughter of Daksha who was married to 
Vasishtha. 

Urjaswati--!. A daughter of Daksha who was married to 
Dharma ; 2, The daughter of Priyavrata. 

Urjjavaha— A kmg of Mithila, the son of Suchi. 

UrU — One of the ten noble sons of the Mauu Chakshiislia. 

XTruashaya— A prince, the son of Mahavirya, a descendant 
of Bhsrata. 
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Urvasi—A celestial -nymph, who liaTing incurred the imprecji> 
lion of Mitra and Vnrunn determined to take up her abode in the 
world of mortals ; and descending accordingly behold Purdvaras. 
As she saw him she forgot all reserve, and disregarding the 
delights of Swarga became deeply enamoured of the prince. See 
PURCRAVAS. 

Usanas — l. The preceptor of the Daifyas, one of the Brah- 
mauical tribe of Bhargavus, sous of Bhrigu ; 2, The Vyasa of 
the third Dwapara age ; *3, A prince, the sou of Tamas, who 
celebrated a hundred sacrifices of the horse. 

ITsha — 1. Tlie wife of the Rudra Bhava ; 2, The daughter 
of Btina, who saw Aniruddha in u dream and became enamoured 
of him. She related this to Chitrarikha, a female confidante, who 
advised the employment of a portrait painter to take likeuesses of 
all the young princes in the neighbourhood. On seeing the portrait 
of Auiruddha, grandson of Krishna, Usha recognised the youth 
she had seen in her dream. The same coufidante now offered her 
services ; and by her means Auiruddha held clandestine meetings 
with Usha ; and at length was secreted in her private apartments. 
B6nA discovered this, and made Aniruddha a prisoner. Krishna 
then interfered, and after a terrible fight Aniruddha was released ; 
both pareuts agreed to a marriage, which was publicly celebrated 
at Dwaraka. See Aniruddha. 

Ushas— The Dawn. The Aurora of Hindu mythology. “ This 
goddess, who corresponds to the of the Greeks and to the 
Aurora of the Latins, is a favourite object of celebration with tlie 
poets of the Rig Veda, and the hymns addressed to her are among 
the most beautiful — if not the most beautiful — in the entire 
collection.”* 

Ushas is continually described as the daughter of the Sky. She 
is called the sister of Bhaga, and the kinswoman of Varuna. She 
is also the sister of Night, who is also the daughter of the Sky. 
Ushas is also frequently brought into connection with the Sun. 
He is called her lover and is said to follow her track ; and she is 
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represented as loading on tlie beautiful white horse the Sun. She 
is declared to be the mistress of the world and the wife of the Sun. 
Ushas and Agni are also frequently brought into conjunction, fire 
being always kindled for sacrificial ^purposes at dawn. He is called 
her lover and is said to appear with or before the dawn. Uslias 
is also often ccmnected wjih the Asvins, the time of whose 
manifestation is regarded by Yaska as being between midnight and 
sunrise. They ai*e said to associate with her, and she is called 
their friend.* In one place the moon is said to be bom again and 
again, ever new, and to go before Ushas as the herald of the day. 
Indra is said to have created, or lighted up, Ushas. He is however 
sometimes represented as assuming a hostile attitude towards her, 
and is said to have crushed her chariot with his thunderbolt f 

The Highantu gives sixteen names of Ushas, which seem to be 
almost entirely epithets, viz., the * resplcndcut,’ the beautiful, the 
shining, the flowing, the possessor of brilliant riches, the white, the 
bringer of food, the giver of joy, the bright, the fair-coloured, the 
ruddy, the ulterer of pleasant voices. Some of these epithets are 
of frequent occurrence in the hymns, and there are also many 
othera to be found there, such as the magnificent, the righteous, the 
immortal, the gold-hued, &c., &c.| 

Ushas is borne ouward on a shining chariot, of massivo 
construction, richly decorated and spontaneously yoked, drawn by 
ruddy horses, or by cows or bulls of the same clour, traversing 
rapidly n distance bf thirty yojanas. Like a beautiful young 
wioman dressed by her mother, a richly-decked dancing girl, a gaily 
attired wife appearing before her husband, or a female rising 
resplendent out of the bath, smiling and confiding in the iiresistible 
power of her attractions, she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the 
beholder. She dispels the darkness, disclosing the treasures it had 
concealed : she illuminates the world, revealing its most distant 
extremities. She is the life and breath of all things, causing the 
birds to fly forth from their nests, visiting eveiy house, and like an 
active housewife arousing her household, awakening the five races 
of men, yea all creatures, as if from death, and sending men forth 

• Mem, 0. S. T.. Yol. V, ^ 181. ♦ /We. ? /W* 
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to the pursuit of their serersl occupatious ; and reuderiug good 
■enrice to the gods by causiDg all worshippers to awake, and the 
sacrificial fires to he kindled. She Is however entreated to arouse 
only the devout and liberal worshipper, and to leave the ungodly 
niggard to sleep on in unconsciousness. She is young, being born 
anew every day, and yet she is old, uny immortal, und wears out 
the lives of - successive generations, which dlsapiiear one after 
another, while she continues undecaying.* 

The worshippers however soTncfimes ventui'c to take the credit 
of being more alert ihaa Ushus, and of awaking her instead of 
being awakened by her ; and in one place she js solicited to make 
no delay chut the sun may not scorch her as like a thief or uii 
enemy. She is prayed to bring the gods to drink the libations of 
Soma. Agni and the* gods geupially are described as waking 
with Ushas. f 

Dr! Muir gives the following metrical sketch of Ushas as repre- 
sented in the hymns of the Rig Veda. 

Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky. 

Who, borne upon thy shining car 
By ruddy steeds from realms at'ur, 

And ever lightening, drawest nigh : — 

Thou sweetly smilcst, goddess fair. 

Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiaut face. 

Aud lustre of thy goldcu hair : 

(So shines a fond and winning bride. 

Who robes her form in brilliaut guise, 

And to her lord's admiring eyes 

Displays her charms with conscious pride : — 

Or virgin by her mother decked, 

Who, glorying in her beauty, shows 
In every glance, her power she knows 

All eyes to fix, all hcart-s subject ; 


• Mvis, 0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 181. 
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Or actress, who by skill in song 

And dance, and graceful gestures light. 
And mauy-colonred vestures bright, 
Eochauts the eager, gazing throng : — 

Or maid who. wont her limbs to lave 

lu some cool stream among the woods. 
Where never vulgar eye iutrllde^, 
Emerges faiier from the wave) : — 

But closely by the amorous suri 

Pui&ued, and vauquished in the race. 
Thou soon art locked in his embrace. 
And with him bleudcst into one. 

Fair LTshas, thCiigli througli years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou art born 
Anew on each succeeding morn, 

And so thou art both young and old. 

As in thy fated ceaseless course 

Thou risest on us day by da}'. 

Thou wearest all our lives away 
With silent, ever-wasting, force. 

Their round oiir generations run : 

The old depart, and in their place 
Sp rings ever up a younger race, 

Whilst thou, immortal, lookest on. 

All those who watched for thee of old 

Arc gone, and now ’t is we wlio gaze 
On thy approach ; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 

Bui ’t is not thoughts so grave and sad 

Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 
A shadow o*cr our hearts to fling ; — 
Thy beams returning make us glad. 
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Thy sister, sad and sombre Night 

With stars that in the blue expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance. 

At thy approach is quenched in light : — 

And earthly forms, fill now concealed 
Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Once more come sharply*’ out to view, 

By thine illuming glow revealed. 

Thou .art the life of all that lives, 

The breath of all that breathes ; the sight 
Of thee makes eveiy countenance bright. 
New strength to every spirit gives. 

When thou dost pierce the musky gloom. 

Birds flutter forth from every brake. 

All sleepers as from death awake, 

And men their myriad tasks resume. 

Some prosperous, wake in listless mood, 

And others every nerve to strain 
The goal of power or wealth to gain, 

Or what they deem the highest good. 

But some to holier thoughts aspire. 

In hymns the race cclcrituil praise. 

And light, on human liearths to hla/e, 
The heaven-born sacritictal fire. 

And not alone do bard and priest 

Awake ; — the gods thy power confess 
By starting into conscious-nebS 
When *thy first raN's suffuse the cast ; 

And hasting downward from the sky, 

They visit men devout and good, 

Consume their consecrated food, 

And all their longings satisfy. 
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Bright goddess, let thy genial rajs 

To us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kine and steeds, and sons, with healtli» 

And joy of heart, and length of days. 

Utkftlft— *One of the sons of Sudyumnn after his transformation. 

nttnnift^l. The son of Uttan&pada and grandson of the 
Mann Swiyambhuva. 

2. A Mauu, the son of Priyavrata. 

3. The Mauu of the third Manwantara. 

4. The Vydsa of the twenty-first Dw&para age. 

Uttanapada— Tlie son of the Mann Swayambhnva. The 
Vishnu Puraua describes liim as heroic and pious, but gives no 
particulars of his history, 

Uttara-bhadrapada— A lunar mansion in Vaiswanari in the 
Southern Avashthana. 

Uttarakuru— A varsha or country beyond the Sringi range of 
mountains, south of Mcru. 

Uttara-phalguni — A lunar mansion in ArshabhS, in the Cen- 
tral Avaslithdna. 

Uttarashadha— A lunar mansion in Ajavithi, in the Southern 
Avashthana. 

Uttatabya— A sage, the son of Angiras; and husband of 
Mamsta 



Vftdkr-li The goddess of speech, who resides in the region 
intermediite between heaven nnd earth. In tlie later mythology 
Sarosvoti was identified with Vach, and become under diflerant 
names the spouse of Brahma and the goddess of wisdom and 
eloquence, and is invoked as a Muse. In the Mahabhirata she is 
called the mother of the Vedas, and the same is said of V&ch in the 
Tsitt. Br. ii, 8, where she is also said to be the wife of ludra, to 
contain within herself all worlds, and to Iiave been sought after by 
the rishis who composed the Vedic hymns, ns well as by tlic gods 
through austerity.— 0. S. T., V, 342. 

Vdeh is represented as the wife of Prajapati, and os pervading 
all that exists. She is termed the mother of tlic Vedas. Vdeh is 
also designated os a cow. “ Let a man worship tlie cow Vthsh. 
She bos four udders, the fonnulae, svaAa, vashat, hauta, nnd 
nadha. Tlie gods live upon her two udders, svaha and vashat ; 
men upon hauta ; and tlie fathers upon svadha. Breath is her 
bull : the mind, her calf.” — 0. S. T., II, 236. 

Vach — 2, A daughter of Daksha, married to Kasyapo. 

Vadhriniati — The wise female to whose invocation the Asvins 
listened and gave her a son called Hiranyohasta.— 0. 5. T., V, 
247. 

Vahan — Sans., a vehicle. One is allotted to each of the gods. 
Brahmd has tlie Hamsa, a goose or swan. Vishnu, Goi'uda, half 
man, half bird, but now, in Southern India, identified with the 
HalisBtus Fondicherianns; or Brahmany-kite ;* Siva, the bull ; 
Indra, the elephant ; Ganesa, a rat ; Kartikeya, a peacock ; Agui, 
a ram ; V&yu, an antelope ; Yams, a bufialo ; Sani, Saturn, a 
vulture ; Sdma, a monkey ; ICainodeva, a parrot ; Durga or 
Pfirvati, a lion and bull; and the other goddesses, the vahaus of 
their respective lords. The vahan of Brahma, Hamsa, or Hahns, 
sometimes Hahnsi, Major Mow tells u^ is precisely the name that 
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ill SiifTolk, is commonly given to the heron, that Saraswati rides 
OQ. The swan or goose, the eagle, and the bull, are the vehicles 
respectively til lolled to the three great powers. The ten-estrial 
sluggish nature of the first, is an apt type of matter, personified in 
the creative power, and a contrast to Vishnu, or spirit, the 
jncscrviug power, appropriately mounted on a buoyant eagle, the 
celestial Gariula. Siva, the dehtructivc energy of the Deity,- is 
Time or Justice ; and the Hindus, deem the bull also its type, 
iiiid give il to Siva as his vahaii, or mode of conveyance. These 
vehicles arc supposed by Mr. Paterson (As. Res. Vol. VII, p. 48,) 
to have allusion to Purity, Truth, and Justice : tlic first, he says, 
typified by ilic swan, which, clothed with unspotted whiteness, 
swims, amidst the waters, as it were, distinct from, and unsullied 
by, them ; as the truly pure mind remains untainted amidst the 
sufrouiuliug tcmptalioiib of the world. Garuda, brother to Aruna, 
is remarkable for strength and swiftness ; and the latter is described 
as imperfect, and, on account of his defects, destined to act as 
charioteer to the Sun, he being the dawn, the twilight preceding 
the sun. Garuda is perfect light ; the dazzling full blaze of day ; 
the type of Truth ; the celestial vaban of Visbnu. Perhaps the 
Hindus may, like western observers, have noticed the strong optic 
nerves of the eagle tribe ; and have licurd of the fable of the 
parents destroying such of their brood as are unable to look 
steadily on the sun ; the eagle in western poetry is called bird of 
the sun, as well as bird of Jove ; in both of which characterH 
Visbnu particularly appears. Justice, typified in the sacred bull, 
is the valian of Siva : the bull, whose body is Paramesvara, aud 
whoso every joint is a virtue ; whose three horus arc the three 
Vedas ; whoso tail cuds where ad’harma, or injustice, begins. — 
Coleman^ Moor. The creatures here named, aloue suffice to 
indicate the northern origin of the people who believe in them, 
and the readiness with which they have accommodated themselves 
to change. There is no swan nor eagle in Southern India, so far 
ns we know, nor is the buffalo or brahmany-kitc known in the 
highlands of Central Asia.”— Balfour. 

VahnijwaJa — One of the Narakas that for shepherds aud 
potters. 
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Vaibhrsya — A large forest in the west of Mount Meru. 
Vaideha — “ The sou of the bodiless a name of Baja Jauoka, 
(q. V.) 

Vaideyha — One of the fifteen tCQchers of the White Yajush* 
Vaiduxya — One of the principal mountain ridges Avhich project 
from the base of Meru, on the western side. 

Vaikanka — A similar ridge in the eastern side. 

Vaikuntha— The lienvcn of Vislinu. This is considered by 
Wilson to be a scctai’iaL addition to the seven Lokas or spheres 
above the earth. Yaikuiitlia is also the name of an iucarnatioii of 
Vishnu in the seventh Manwantard. 

Vaiknntkaa — A class of deities of the sixth Mauwautara. 
Vaikrita — Secondary or instrumental ci'cation. 

Vainaidkai — The deities who travel in Vimanns, * heavenly 
cars/ or rather * moving spheres.’ 

VainahOtra — One of the Rajas of Kasi, tlio son of Dhrishtaketn. 

Vainya — l, Part of the Sama Veda created from the northern 
mouth of Bralima ; 2, A name of the first Manu. 

VairajaS — A class of deities who dwell iu Tapoloka, the sphere 
of penunee ; these deities arC inconsumable by fire. 

Vairupa — The name of a poriion of the Sama Veda created 
from the western mouth of Biahnid. 

Vaisakha — An obsolete name of one of the months. 

Vaisakhiy Vaislai — Tw-O of the w ives of Vasudeva. 

Vaisali — A city of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty. It is celebrated among 
the Buddhists as a chief scat of the labours of Sakhya and his first 
disciples, and would thus be Prayign or Alia]ial)ad ; but the 
Ramayaua placc.s it mucii lower down on the iiorlh bunk of the 
Ganges. 

Vaisaixipayana — The coadjutor of Vyasa ill afrangiug the 
Vedas. “It seems probable that the tradition is true that records 
the first establishment of a school, of which theVya>awas the head 




and the other persons named wore the teachers.” Vaieampiyana 
was the teacher of the Yajur Veda. There is a legend that B4ja 
Jaimmejayn killed a brahman and in order to expiate this dreadful 
crime he listened to a recitation of the whole of the Mah4bh&rata, 
which was performed by Vaisomp&yuiB. Accordingly the Mahi- 
bliaratn, which is said to have been originally composed by Yyin^ 
is supposed to be written as it was recited by Voisampdyana. 

the name of one of the two great divisions 
of Uie Nyaya (q. v.) school of Hindu philosophy^ aud probably a 
later development of the Nyaya itself, properly so called, with 
which it agrees in its annlyHcal method of treating the subjects of 
human research, but from which it differs in the arrangement of 
its topics, and more especially by its doctrine of atomic indivi- 
dualities, or vU'eshas — whence its name is derived.” The reputed 
founder of the Vaiseshika is Kandda, of whose history or date, 
however, nothing is known 

Kandda taught tlmt tlie visible form of Gk)d was light ; that 
when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, he first gave 
existence to water, and then to innumerable worlds, floating on 
the waters like the mundane egg ; that in these primseval eggs 
water was contained, on which lay Vishnu, and from whose navel 
issued A lotus, in which Brahmd was born ; tliat Brahmd, receiving 
instructions from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with tlic primary atoms ; that spirit aud animal life were 
sc()nratc substances. 

To him are attributed the Vaiseshika-Sutras, which contain 
about 550 aphorisms, or scuteuces. Tlicse relate to seven subjects 
(padartkai,) under the following distinct beads, viz. 1 , Things ; 
2, Qualities; 3, Actions ; 4, Genus; 5, Spirits ; 6, The insepa^ 
ruble Connection of Constituent Paris ; and 7 , Non^entity. 

After a long discussion of the different subjects included in this 
arrangement, Kandda discourses on religion, riches, happiness, and 
final liberation. Having first explained the nature of religion, ho 
then arranges the component parts of the universe, and, lastly, 
gives a discourse on the divine nature, which he divides into three 
heads : (1) that God is essentially possessed of wisdom (which, 
however, docs not comprise the whole of his nature or character) ; 
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(2) that He is the ever blessed fund supremely hnppy ; and (8) 
th at in all His works and His will He is irresistible and omnipo- 
tent Emancipation from matter he held to Ih) inseparably 
connected with complete delivenince from soitow, and the enjoy 
ment of final bliss. 

Several conmentaries have been written, and are extant on the 
Sfitras of i^anfida, of which the principal are a large one called the 
BhAihya^ and a smaller one entitled the Vaisesheka Suiraputh^ 
kara; but the only work now read in Bengal which has any 
relation to the Vaiseshika Philosophy is that of Visva N&tha 
Siddhinta, which merely treats of the logical teims of this system, 
and of the Ny&ya school. In the NyHya Colleges of Bengal the 
■tndents read tliat part of this work which relates to the Vaiseshika 
system, and then proceed to study the Ny&ya system itsclfd-— 
Goldbtucker, in Chambers* Emyclopmdia. 

VUlhnftvna— Is the name of one of the great divisions of 
Hindn sects. The word, derived from Vishnu (q. v.,) designates 
tlie worshippers of this deity, and comprises a great variety of 
sects ; but tins variety itself differs according to Che different 
periods of the medieval history of India, old divisions becoming 
extinct, and new ones taking their place. Thus, the account of the 
Vaishnavas, as given in a celebrated work of Anandagiri^ the 
Sankaradig-vijaya^ or the victory of the great theologian Sankara 
over his religious adversaries, would no longer apply in detail to 
the present condition of the Vaishnavas ; and even some of those 
varietiesmentioned'by the late Professor Wilson in his Sketch of 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus^ written in 1832, would seem to 
have disappeared already in our days. The common link of all the 
sects comprised under the name of Vaishnavas, is their belief in the 
supremacy of Vishnu over the other gods of the Trimurti (q. v.) 
Their difference' consists in the character which they assign to 
this supremacy, and to the god Vishnu Liinsolf, in the religious and 
other practices fonnded on the nature of their belief, and in their 
sectarian moi'ks. The following sects belonging to this categoiy 
may especially be noticed here. 

1. The Rimdnu/aSf or Sri Vaishnavas^ or Sri^Sampradiyins. 
They derive their origin from Rdmdnvja^ a celebrated reformer, 
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who was born at Ferurabur, in Uie souUi of India, about the middle 
of the twelfth centuiy, and is considered by his followei's as an 
incarnation of Sesha (q. v.,) the sei*))ent of Vishnu. He studied 
at Conjeveram, resided afterwards at Sriranga, and then travelled 
over 'different parts of India, where he was especially engaged in 
combating the professors of different creeds, particularly the Sajivas. 
Oil his return to Sriranga, he was seized by the king Kerikala 
Choln, but effected his escape, aUd found refuge with the Jain king 
of Mysore, Vitala Deva, whom he converted to tlic Vaishnava 
faith. For twelve years he then remained at Mysore ; but at tlio 
death of the Chola king, returned to Si irnngn, wdiore he spent the 
remainder of his life in religious seclusion. The Raroaiinjas 
oddress their worship to Vishnu and his consort, Lakshmi (q. v.,) 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly. 
Hence their sect consists of corresponding sub-divisions, according 
as Nfirayiirja or Laksliiiii, or Luksliini-Nanlj'nna, or Kama, or Sitii 
or Sita-l^mn, or nii}' other incarnation of these deities, is the. 
preferciitiul object of the veneration of the votary. Their mosi 
striking peculiarity is the preparation and the scrupulous privacy 
of their meals ; for should the meal during its preparation, or while 
they arc eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation 
is iustantly stopped, and the viands buried in the ground. The 
marks by which they distinguish thenif elves from other sects arc 
two perpendicular white lines, drawn with a white earth, Gopt- 
chandana^ from the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, and a transverse streak connecting them acro.'^.s the root 
of the iio::c ; in the centre is a perpendicular blrcak of red, made 
with red fcaiidei>, or a prep:iratioii of turmeric and lime; other 
marks, representing several of ihe aiiribules of Vi.-liiiu, they have 
cither painted or impressed on the bronst ami each upper arm ; 
and, besides, they wear u necklace of the wood of the Tulasi (holy 
basil,) and carry a rosary of the seeds of the fciuuc plant, or of the 
lotus. The sacred formula with which .*1 member of this sect is 
initiated into it consists merely of the words Om nundt/a uauta/t^ 
Om, sxdutation to RaniH.' Their principal religious tenet is the 
belief that Vishnu is the cause and creator of all worlds ; that he 
ami the aniverse are one: though he is of a two-fold form ; the 
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supreme spirit or cause, and the gross one^ the effect or matter. 
In distinction from the Vedfinta, with which their doctrine has 
otherwise many points of contact, they regard their supremo deity 
as endowed with qualities, all of which are of course excellent ; 
and teach that the universe consists of tihxtj thinking or spirit, 
achUy unthinking or matter, iswara, or god ; the relation of which 
is that of ehjoyer, the thing enjoyed, and the ruler of both. The 
deity, they assume, is or has been visibly present in five modifica- 
tions : in the objects of worship, as images, &c. ; in the incarna- 
tions ; in certain forms called Yyuhas, viz., Yasudeva or Krishna ; 
DalaWima, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha ; and in the subtle form 
which comprises six qualities — absence of passion, immortality, 
exemption A'om pain or care, absence of natural wants, love, and 
practice of truth — and the human soul ; all of which have to be 
worshipped seriatim, as the votary ascends in the scale of perfec- 
tion. It is in the south that the follower of R^m^nuja, and their 
temples and establishments, are still numerous ; m the north of 
India, where they are better known as Sri Vaishnavas, they are 
not of frequent, occurrence. 

2. The Rdmdnandaty or Rdmdvais, They are by far the most 
numerous class of sectaries in Gangetic India : in the district of 
Agra, they alone constitute seven-tenths of the ascetic population. 
They belong chiefly to the poorer and inferior classes, with tho 
exception of the Rajputs and military Brahmans. The founder 
of this sect was Rdmdnanda^ who, by some, is considered to have 
been the immediate disciple of Ramanuja ; by others, the fifth in 
descent from that teacher, when he would have lived about the 
end of the thirteenth century ; but other more reliable accounts 
place him toward the end of the fourteenth, or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. According to common tradition, Ramananda 
seceded from the Ramanujas, to whom he originally belonged, 
because, having spent some time in travelling through various 
parts of India, and, in consequence. Laving been suspected by his 
fellow-disciples not to have conformed to tlie rule of the Ramanujas 
in taking his meals, he was coudemnevl to feed in a place apart 
from the rest of them, but did not acquiesce iu the affront thus 
offered him. His residence was at Benares, at thePaucha Gaugfi 
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Gh&t, where a Math, or mouasteiy, of his followers is said to have 
existed. The especial object of their worship is Vishnu, in his 
incarnation as Rdmachandra^ and his consort S^td^ and, as amongst 
the Eamanujas, these deities either singly or jdntly. Some 
members of this sect also pay adoration to other forms of Vishnu ; 
and the religious mendicants of the sect consider all form (i|f 
adoration superfluous, being content with bhe incessant invocation 
of Krishna and Rama. Their practices are less precise than 
those of the Ramanujas ; but the most important difference 
between them consists in the fact, that Ram&nanda abolished the 
distinction of caste amongst the religious orders, and taught that 
a Vairdgin^ or one who quitted the ties of nature and society, 
shook of! at the same time all personal distinction. The initiatory 
formula of -a Ramananda is Sr\ Rama, or * blessed Rama.’ Their 
sectarian marks are the same as those of the Ramanujas ; except 
that the red perpendicular streak on the forehead is varied in 
shape and extent, and generally narrower than that of the Rdma- 
nujas. There arc various sub-divisions of this sect, believed to 
have been founded by several eminent disciples of Rami.nanda 
Their doctrines vary often from that of the latter, but they main- 
tain an amicable intercourse with the Raman uj ns and with each 
other. 

Besides these Vaishnava sects there are others of less import- 
ance who are sometimes included, on the ground of paying more 
respect to Vishnu than to any other god of the Trimurti, (q. v.) 
— Chambers' Encyclopadia, 

Vaisravana — The eldest son of Pulastya, who deserted his 
father and went to Brahma, who as a reward made him immortal, 
and appointed him the god of riches, with Lanka for his capital 
and the car Pushpaka for his vehicle. He was afterwards expelled 
from Lanka by his younger brother Rdvana, and retired to Gan- 
dhamadana. — [Kuvera.] 

Vaiswadeva — A ceremony in the observance of a Sraddlu., 
which comprehends offerings to both paternal and maternal 
ancestors, and to ancestors in general. 

Vaiswanara — l, A Danava, the father of Puloina and Kilikfi ; 
2, The Southern Arashth^nu. 
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Vaiswansri-^A division of the lunar mansions, comprising the 
last three in the Southern Avasthaua. 

Vaisyas — The third of the regenerate caste— said to have been 
born from the thighs of Brahmi. The occupations of commerce 
and agriculture, the feeding of flocks aud herds, are the duties of 
the Vaisyas. No opposition seems ever to have arisen between 
the Vaisyas and the other two castes, like that which broke out 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. Indeed the wealth of 
the Vaisyas rendered them at a later period of considerable 
influence, inasmuch as they employed Brahmans to perform 
sacrifices, and took Kshatriyas into their pay as soldiers aud 
guards. — ( Wheeler,) 

Vaitalika — A poetical watchman or crier or bell-man — one who 
announces in verse the change of the seasons and the hours of the 
day — when not retained for the purpose he is a public singer. — 
Wilson. 

Vaitalaki— A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Vaitandya — The eldest son of the Vasu A pa. 

Vaitarani — One of the Narakas, that for the punishment of the 
man who destroys a bee-hive or pillages a hamlet. 

Vaitarani — A sacred river at Tripishtapa in the country of 
the Kalingas. It is connected with the worship of Siva, aud the 
act of bathing there aud worshipping the god who wields the 
trident and whose ensign is the bull, (Mahadeva) is said to ensure 
purification from all sin aud the attainment of the highest felicity. 
- 0. S. r., IV, 241. 

Vaivaswata — l, The sou of the celestial luminary, (the Sun), 
aud Mnnii of the seventh (or present) Maiiwantara ; 2, Also an 
appellation of one of the Rudras. 

Vajasaxie]ri — A portion of the Yajur Veda. 

Vajins — Students of the white Yajush ; this Veda was revenlrd 
by the sun in the form of a horse, (vaji) hence the name applied to 
the brahmans. 

Vajra — The son of Aniriiddha. who by order of Krishna was 
installed sovereign of the Yadavns at Indraprastha. and thus 
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escaped the destruction which overwhelmed their kinsmen at 
Dw&raka. This, says Wilson, was a fortunate reservation for the 
tribes which in various parts of Hindustan, both in the Ganges and 
in the Dakhin, profess to derive their origin from the Yidavaa. 

V^jramltra — One of the ten Sunga princes, the son of 
Ghoshavasu. * 

Vajranabha — A prince, the son of Uktha, of the line of Kdsa. 

Vaktrayodhi — An eminent D&nava, one of the sons of Vipra- 
cbitti. 

Valaka — A teacher of the Rig Veda, and disciple of S&kaporni. 

Valakaswa— A prince, the son of Ajaka, descendant of 
Puiniravas. 

VaJlabha — A celebrated Yaishnava teacher who lived in the 
sixteeuth century. 

Vallabhas — A people mentioned in the PurAnas, and supposed 
to be inhabitants of Vallabhi in Rajputana. See Tod’s Rajatthan^ 

Valmiki — The Vyasa of the twenty-fourth Dwapara ago, 
called also ReksLa, a descendant of Bhrigu. 

Valmiki — A sage and bard, famous as the author of the 
Ramkyana ; he lived at Chitra Kuta, a celebrated hill in Bundle- 
kund, to the south of the river Jumna. He was surrounded by a 
band of Brahman disciples, who led the ideal life of austerity, 
sacrifice and devotion, so frequently described and recommended by 
Brahmanical writers. It was in this hill, that Rdma, with his wife 
and brother, took up their abode, when exiled from Ayodhya. 
According to the Ram^yana they spent some pleasant years there. 
The locality is said to hi(Ve abounded in game, fruit, honey, and 
other products of the jungle which were suitable for food. Long 
after, when Rama and Siti, had returned in triumph to Komla, and 
Siti was about to become a mother, she was repudiated by Rdma, 
though she had passed the ordeal of fire and been declared innocent ; 
she was conveyed to the jungle by Lakshmaua, who left her in a 
panic of surprise and fear, near the hill Chitra Kuta ; in this state 
she was found by Valmiki, who had l)ecn the brahman preceptor of 
her fathcl Jaiiaka, he took her to las own hoiis«r and placed her in 
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charge of his wife and female serrantB. It was then that Sit4*8 
two sons, were bom ; Yalmikl gave them the names of Lava 
and Kusa, and Drought them up, and educated them with the 
greatest -care. It is said he taught his poem, the R&mayana, to 
them. There are however many chronological difficulties connecsed 
with the histoiy of Valmiki, though it seems certain he was a real 
person. 

Varna — One of the eleven Budras, according to the list in the 
Bhigavata. 

Vamana — ^Vishnu, at the request of the deities, was born as a 
dwarf, y&mana, the son of Aditi by Kasyapa ; when V&maiia 
applied to Rija Bali, the monarch of the Daityas, for ‘alms, he was 
promised by the Baja whatever he might demand, notwithstanding 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, apprised him whom he had to 
deal with. The dwarf demanded as much space as he could step 
over at three steps ; and upon the assent of Bali, enlarged himstH 
to such dimensions as to stride with one pace over the earth, with 
a second over the intermediate space (the atmosphere), and with a 
third over the sky, thus leaving for Bali only the subterranean 
regions, which he assigned him for his future abode. ** The demons 
endeavoured to frustrate this result, after Vishnu had taken his 
first two strides, but they were overcome by the followers of 
Vishnu ; and Bali, when resigning himself to his fate, in reply to 
a reproach addressed, to him by the dwarf for trying to break 
his promise, uttered — according to the Bhagavata-Pui*ana— the 
following words, which may servo as one of many instances to 
shew how sacred a promise was held by the Hindus when once 
given, and even though artfully obtained : ‘ If, renowned chief of 
the gods, you consider the word which I uttered to be deceitful, I 
DOW do what is sincere, and can be no deception — place your third 
step on my head. Fallen from my position, I fear not the infernal 
regions, or binding in bonds, or misfortune difficult to escape, or 
loss of wealth, or your restraint, so much as I am afflicted by a bad 
name.’ (See J. Muir’s Original Sanscrit Texts, Vol. IV, p. 128.) 
bor his righteousness, he was then rewarded by Vishnu with the 
ptoinise, that after a temporary lesUtfcice in one of tlic most 
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delightful places of Patala (q. t.), he should be born as the ludra, 
in the reign of the eighth Manu. In this incarnation as dwarf, 
Vishnu is considered to have been a son of the same Kasjapa whc 
is also the father of Hiranyakasipu and Hiranj&ksha ; but while 
their mother is/Diti, the dwarfs mother is Aditi (space) ; and since 
she previously had brought forth Jndra, Vishnu is sometimes called 
rpcLidra, or the younger or later Indra. As a son of Aditi, Vishnu 
becomes one of the Adityas (see before). — The Vedic conception of 
the three strides of Vishnu, is doubtless the basis of the idea 
whence this Avatara arose.” — Goldsiucker, 

Vamana Purana — This contains an account of the dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu : Wilson thinks its contents scarcely establish 
its claim to the character of a Pui'ana. 

“ There is little or no order in the subjects which this work 
lecapitulates, and which arise out of replies made by Pulastya to 
questions put, abruptly and unconnectcdly. by Nirada. The 
greater part of them relate to the worship of the Linga ; a rather 
strange topic for a Vaishnava Purana, but engrossing the principal 
part of the compilation. They are, however, subservient to the 
object of illustrating the sanctity of certain holy places ; so that 
the Vamana Purana is little else than a succession of Mdhatmyas. 
Thus, in the opening, almost, of the work, occurs the story of 
Daksha’s sacrifice, the object of which is to send Siv'e to P4pamo» 
chana Tirtha, at Benares, where he is released from the sin of 
Brahmanicide. Next comes the story of the burning of K^adeva, 
for the purpose of illustrating the holiness of a Siva-liuga at 
Kedareswara in the Himalaya, and of Badarikd,srama. The larger 
part of the work consists of the Saro-mdhltmya, or legendary 
exemplifications of the holiness of Sthdnu Tirtha ; that is, of the 
sanctity of various Lingas and certsiin pools, at Thanesar and 
Kurukhet, the country north-west from Delhi. There are some 
stories, also, relating to the holiness of the Godavari river : but 
the general site of the legends is in Hindusthin. In the course of 
these accounts, wc have a long narrative of the marriage of Siva 
with Uma, and the birth of K^rttikeya. There are a few brief 
allusions to creation and the Manwantaras ; but they are merely 
incidental : and all the five characteristics of a Purina arc deficient. 
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In noticing the Swarochisha Manwantara, towards the end of the 
hook, the elevation of Bali as monarch of the Daily as, and his 
subjugation of the universe, the gods included, are described ; and 
this leads to the narration that gives its title to the Pui-ana, the 
birth of Vishnu as a dwarf, for the purpose of humiliating Bali by 
fraud, as he was invincible by force. The stoi'y is told as usual ; 
but the scene is laid at Kurukshetra. 

A more minute examination of this work than that which has 
been given to it, might, perhaps, discover some hint from which to 
conjecture its date. It is of a more tolerant character than the 
Puranas, and divides its homage between Siva and Vishnu with 
tolerable impartiality. It is not connected, therefore, with any 
sectarial principles, and may have preceded their introduction. It 
has not, however, the air of any antiquity ; and its compilation 
may have amused the leisure of some Brahman of Benares three 
or four centuries ago.” — Wiiso?i. 

Vanakapivat — The son of the patriarch Pulaka. 

Vanaprastha — Hermit. The third stage of Brahmanical life. 
“ When the householder, after performing the acts incumbent on 
his condition, arrives at the decline of life, let him consign his 
wife to the care of his sons, and go, himself, to the forests. Let 
him there subsist upon leaves, roots, and fruit ; and suffer his hair 
and beard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and 
sleep upon the ground. His dress must be made of skin, or of 
Kasa or Kusa grasses ; and he must bathe thrice a day ; and he 
must offer oblations to the gods and to fire, and treat all that come 
to him with hospitality. He must beg alms, and present food to 
all creatures ; he must anoint himself with such unguents as the 
woods afford ; and, in his devotional exercises, he must be 
endurant of heat and cold. The sage who diligently follows these 
rules, and leads the life of the hermit for Vanaprastha,) consumes, 
’Tike fire, all itn perfections, and conquers, for himself, the mansions 
of eternity.” V. P. 

Vfitneyu — Oue of the ten sons of KauJraswa, a descendant of 
Puru. 

Vapra—The Vyasa of the fourteenth Dwapara age. 
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Vapu — Body^, ft daughter of Daksha, married to Dhanna. 

Vapushinat — One of the boob of Priyavrata and K&mya ; he 
was installed by his father in the aoveraignty over the Dwfpa of 
Salmali, (q. v.) He had seven sons, whose names gave designa- 
tions to seven varshas or divisions. 

Varaha — A boar. The Variiha Avat&r is the third incarnatiori 
of Vishnu in the shape of a boar. It is supposed to have taken 
place when, at the period of creation, the earth was immersed in 
water, and Vishnu, in order to raise 4t up, assumed the form of a 
gigantic boar. The boar is said to be a type of the ritual of the 
Vedas. ‘‘ The elevation of the earth from beneath the ocean, iu 
this form, was therefore, probably, at first, an allegorical repicsen- 
tation of the extrication of the world from a deluge of iniquity, by 
the rites of religion. Geologists may perhaps suspect, in the 
original and unmystified tradition, an allusion to a geological fact, 
or the existence of lacustrine mammalia in the early periods of the 
earth.’' — Wilson. 

The boar is described as the sacrifice personified ; his feet being 
the Vedas ; his tusks the sacrificial posts to which the victim is 
tied ; his teeth, the sacrificial offerings ; his mouth, the altar : his 
tongue, the fire ; his hairs, the sacrificial grass ; his eyes, day and 
night ; his head, the place of Brahmd ; his mane, the hymns of 
the Vedas ; his nostrils, all the oblations ; his snout, the ladle of 
oblation ; his* voice, the chanting of the S&ma-veda ; his body, the 
hall of sacrifice ; his joihts, the different ceremonies ; and his ears 
as having the properties of voluntaiT and obligatory rites. 

According to a legend in the Bh^gavata Pui'^na, Jaya and 
Vijaya, two doorkeepers of Vishnu, once offended some Munis 
who claimed admission to the paradise of Vishnu, and in conse- 
quence were doomed to lose their position in heaven, and to be 
reborn on earth. They became thus the sous of Kasyapa and 
Diti, under the names of Hiranyakasipu and Hirany&ksha. The 
former subdued the three worlds, and the latter went straight to 
heaven to conquer the gods also. The gods implored the assistr 
ance of Vishnu, who at that period was the mysterious boar and 
slew Hiranyaksha. A similar contest between Vishnu and 
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namerouB demons, the progeny of Dili, always ending in the defeat 
of the latter, is also described, showing that the boar-avatara had 
gradually lost its original character, and assumed that common to 
the remaining avatars* 

Varalia — One of the six minor Dwipas, peopled by Mlechchhas 
who worship Hindu deities. 

Varahamihira — A celebrated astronomer and astrologer, born 
at Ujein a. d. 530 and died in o87. Dr. Kern observes that “ he 
w:as in the awkward position of a man who has to reconcile the 
exigencies of science with the decrees, deemed infallible, of the 
Rishis for curious examples of which he refers to the Brihat- 
Sanhita, chapters v and ix.* With a strong taste for astrology, 
and failing into errors which Aryabhata had exposed, Varahamihira 
made some remarkably observations on the moon and on eclipses 
— thus 

<< One-half of the moon whose orbit lies between the sun and the 
earth, is always bright by the sun’s rays ; the other half is dark, 
by its own shadow ; like the two sides of a pot standing in the 
sunshine.” 

After alluding to the popular notion of Rihu as the demon that 
causes eclipse by devouring part of the sun or moon, he says 

The true explanation of the phenomena is this : in an eclipse 
of the moon he enters into the earth’s shadow ; in a solar eclipse 
the same things happen to the sun. Hence the commencement of 
a lunar eclipse docs not take place from the west side, nor that of 
a solar eclipse from the east.” Brihat Sanhita, quoted in A. and 
M. I., Vol. I, p. 371. 

Vflkrana — The ninth division in Bharata Varsha. 

Vaxanavata — The modem Allahuljad, the sacred city at tlie 
junction of the Gauges aiidJumun, niid one of the most famous 
places of pilgrimage in Hindustan. It is said to have been cele- 
brated for gold and jewels. The visit of the rdudava princes to 


" A work which l>r. Kcri\ edited and piibliahed at Calcutta in 1865, and 
is undvi’Btood to nuvr tran;datinc into English. 
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this city as related in the Mahibharata is considered by Mr. 
Wheeler to be a later interpolation for the sole purpose of asso- 
ciating the P^ndavas with the famous city of Ydran^vata. 

Vararuchi — A celebrated brahman, the son of Somadatta, 
distinguished for a wonderful memory, which enabled him to recite 
perfectly any discourse he had once heard. He instructed Vyidi, 
and both of them were writers of note on philological topics. They 
were contemporaries of Nanda who reigned at Pataliputra — a fact 
which Professor Wilson regards as of considerable interest in the 
literary histoiy of the Hindus. Vararuchi is also called Katy4- 
yana (q. v.) who is one of the earliest commentators of Panini 
(q. V.) Nanda is the predecessor, or one of the predecessors of 
Chandragupta ; and consequently the chief institutes of Sanskrit 
Grammar are thus dated from the fourth century before the 
Christian era. — Wilson^ llh 166. 

Varchas — Light ; the son of Vasu Soma, and father of Var- 
chaswi. Radiance. 

Varenya Most Excellent ; a name of Vishnu ; said to be 

the same as supreme felicity. 

Varhadrathas — A dynasty nf kings of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the Vishnu Purana were to reign for a thousand years. 

Varhaspatyas — Heretics ; followers of Vrihaspatti, who seem 
to have been numerous and bold at some period anterior to the 
fourteenth century. — Wilson 

Varishads — A class of Pitris, identified by some with the 
months. They are formless or incorporeal Pitris>_^ons of Atri, 
and Pitris of the demons. 

Varishmati — The wife of Priyavrnta, according to the 
Bhsigavata, which states that she was the daughter of Visvakarman. 

Variyas — One of the sons of the patriarch Pulaha, according to 
the Bh^gavata. 

Vannan — This designation is said in the Vishnu Purina to be 
an appropriate name for a Kshati iyn. 

Varnam— Colour— Caste. 
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Varshas — Countries ; a term applied to the divisions in Jambu 
Dwipa. 

Varuna — The Neptune of Hindu mythology. The god of 
ocean, the god of rain and cloudb. He is distinctly termed the 
god of Ocean in the Vishnu Purana, and Wilson in noticing the 
circumstance that it was Varuna who supplied the sage Richika 
with a thousand fleet horses, remarks that the agency of the god of 
ocean in procuring horses is a rather curious additional coincidence 
between Varuna and Neptune. The Vedic Aryans were evidently 
acquainted with the sea, for the hymns contain allusions to 
merchants, to sea voyages, and to ships with a hundred oars. 
Professor Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit Literature, has 
translated a beautiful hymn to Varuna in which this deity is 
addressed in the two-fold character of controlling tempests and 
punishing sin. 

“ The grandest cosmical functions are ascribed to Varuna* 
Possessed of illimitable resources (or knowledge), this divine being 
has meted out, (or fashioned), and upholds, heaven and earth ; he 
dwells in all worlds as sovereign ruler, indeed, the three worlds 
are embraced within him ; he made the golden and revolving sun 
to shine in the firmament. The wind which resounds through the 
atmosphere is his breath. He has opened boundless paths for the 
sun, and has hollowed out channels for the rivers, which flow by 
his command. * By this wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their 
waters into the one ocean, but never fill it. His ordinances are 
fixed and unassailable. They rest on him, unshaken, as upon a 
mountain ; through their operation, the moon walks in brightness, 
e§d the stars which appear in the nightly sky mysteriously vanish 
in daylight. Neither the birds flying in the air, nor the rivers in 
their sleepless flow, can attain a knowledge of his power or his 
wrath. His messengers behold both worlds. He knows the flight 
of birds ill the sky, the path of ships on the ocean, the course of 
the far-travelling wind, and beholds all the secret things that have 
been, or shall be done. No creature can even wink without him. 
He witnesses men’s truth and falsehood. He instructs the rishi 
Vasishtha in mysteries. But his secrets and those of Mitra are not 
to be revealed to the foolish.” 
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Id the sixteeDth hymn of the fourth book of the Athiirva-veda» 
his power and omniscience are thus celebrated : — 

1, The great one who rules over these worlds beholds as if he 
were close at hand. When any man thinks he is doing aught by 
stealth, the gods know it all ; 2, (and they perceive; every one 
who stands, or walks, or glides along secretly, or withdraws into his 
iMuse, or into any lurking-place. Whatever two poibons, sitUng 
together, devise, Varuna the king knows it, (being present there 
as) a third ; 3, This earth, too, belongs to the king Varuna, and 
that vast sky whose ends are so remote. The two oceans [the 
aerial and terrestrial] are Varuna’s stomachs ; he resides in this 
small pool of water ; 4, He who should flee far beyond the sky, 
would not there escape from Varuna the king. His messeDgcra, 
descending from heaven, traverse this world ; thousand-eyed, they 
look across the whole earth : 5, King Varuna perceives all that 
exists within heaven and earth and all that is beyond. The 
winkings of men's eyes are all numbered by him. He handles (all) 
these (things) as a gamester throws his dice ; 6, May thy 
destructive nooses, O Varuna, which are cast seven-fold, and 
three-fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pass by him who 
speaks truth.” 

The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, m if ut hand, eipica : 

Tlie gods know all men do, though men uutild fain their deeds diagiii^' 

Whoever standa, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell, —the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone. 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known 
This eartli is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies . 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that smaU pool he lies ^ 

Whoever fai beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

He couhi not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king 

His spies deBcen<ling from tiie skies glide all this world around, 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth's remotest Imuiid 
Whate'er exists in heaven and earth, whate'er beyond the skies. 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lica 

Tlie ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes : 

He wrields this universal frame, as gamester throws his dice. 

Those knotted nooses which thciu fling'st, O god, the bad to snare,— 

All liars let tliem overtake, bnt all the truthful spare.” 

Varuna is rcpreseutccl as having uiilnnited control over tho 
ctfatinies of maukind. He is snhl to liavc A hiHidrtd. h thousand 
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remedies, aud is supplicated to show his wide and deep beneroleuce, 
aud drive away evil aud sin ; to untie like a rope, and i*emove sin ; 
he is entreated not to steal away, but to prolong, life ; and to spare 
the supplicant who daily transgresses hiis laws. In many places 
mention is made of the bonds, or nooses, with which he seizes and 
punishes transgressors. Mitra and Varuna conjointly are spoken 
of in one passage as being barriers against falsehood, furnished with 
many nooses, which the hostile mortal cannot surmount ; and in 
another place Indra and Varuna are described as binding with 
bonds not formed of rope. On the other hand, Varuna is said to 
be gracious even to him who has committed sin. He is the wise 
guardian of immortality, and a hope is held out that he and Yama 
reigning in blessedness shall be beheld in the next world by 
the righteous. 

** The attributes and functions ascribed to Varuna impart to his 
character a moral elevation and sanctity for surpassing that 
attributed to any other Vedic deity. This appears not only from 
the passages to which I have already refeiTed, but also from ihv- 
two hymns translated by Professor Muller in his Anc. Sansk. Lii.f 
pp. 540 and Chips, /, S9 ff. ; in which the rishi, who is said 
to be Vasishtha, while palliating his sins, implores the god’s 
forgiveness, and entreats that his life may be spared. I shall quote 
a part of the firat and the whole of the second : 

“ Seeking to perceive that sin, O Varuna, I inquire ; I resort to 
the wise to ask. * The sages all tell me the same ; it is Varuna 
who is angry with thee. 

4. What great sin is it, Vainina, for which thou seekest to slay 
thy worshipper aud friend ? Tell me, O unassailable and self- 
dependent god ; aud, freed from sin, I shall speedily come to thee 
with adoration ; 5, Release us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which we have committed in our own pei*sons. 0 king, 
release Vasishtha like a robber who has fed upon cattle ; release 
him like a calf from its tether ; 6, It was not our will, Varuna, but 
some seduction, which led us astray, — wine, anger, dice, or 
thoughtlessness. The stronger perverts the weaker. Even sleep 
occasions sio.” 
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“ Let me not, O king Yaruna, go to the house of earth. Be 
gracious, O mighty god, be gracious ; 2, 1 go along, O thunderer, 
quivering like an inflated skin ; be gracious, &c. ; 3, O bright and 
mighty god, I have transgressed through want of power, be 
gracious, <kc. 

4. Thirst has overwhelmed thy worshipper when standing even 
in the midst of the waters ; be gracious, &c. ; 5, Whatever offence 
this be, O Vanina, that we mortals commit against the people 
of the sky (the gods) : in whatever way wc have broken thy laws 
by thoughtlessness, be gracious, O mighty god, be gracious.” 

In another place the same rishi alludes to his previous friendship 
with Varuna, and to the favours the god had formerly conferred 
upon him, and eu(piires why they had now ceased : 

“Varuna placed Vasishtha on his boat: by his power the 
wise and mighty deity made him a rishi to offer praise in an 
auspicious period of his life, that his days and dawns might 
be prolonged ; 5, Where are those friendships of us two? Let us 
seek the harmony which (we enjoyed) of old. I have gone, O self- 
sustaining Varuna, to tliy vast and spacious house with a thousand 
gates ; G, lie who was thy friend, intimate, thine own, and beloved, 
has committed offences against thee. Let not us who arc guilty 
reap the fruits of our sin. Do thou, a wise god, grant protection 
to him who piaises thee.” 

The same or nearly the same functions and attributes as are 
ascribed to Varuna are also attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. 
They uphold and rule over the earth and sky, the shining and the 
terrestrial regions, and place the sun in the heavens. 

Ill his paper on the highest gods of the Arian races,” Professor 
Roth has the following ingenious and interesting observations on 
Mitra and Varuna : “ Within the circle of the Adilyas there subsists 
the closest connection between Mitra and Varuna, who are invoked 
more frc(piently together than Varuna is invoked singly. Wc find 
only one hymn in which Mitra is invoked by himself. 

The essential character of the two gods, as distingnishfjd from 
one another, is nowhere disfincily expressed in tlie hyiiiiis, and was 
in fact originally one which could not be defined with Intellectual 
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precision. But the stage of religious culture which lies before us 
in the Rig Veda, enables us to distinguish this difference as one 
already existing, viz., that Mitra is the celestial light in its 
manifestation by day, while Varuna, though the lord of light and of 
all time, yet rules especially over the nightly heaven. A hymn of 
Vasishtha: ‘One of you (Varuna) is the lord, and unassailable 
guide, and he who is called Mitra, (i. e., the friend) calls men to 
activity.’ Here so much at least is declared (and the same thing 
is expressed in nearly the same words in other places), that the 
light of day, which awakens life, and brings joy and activity into 
the world, is the narrower sphere of Mitra’s power ; though, 
however, Varuna is not thereby relegated to the nierht alone, for he 
continues to be the lord and the first. 

“ Though therefore such representations as are expressed in 
Indian exegesis, (as for instance, when Sayana says on R. V., vii. 
87, 1, that Varuna is the setting sun), are far too narrow and one- 
sided, they still contain some truth ; and we may guess by what 
process they are to be developed. If Varuna is, as his name shews, 
that one among the lucid Adityas whose seat and sphere of 
authority is the bright heaven, in whose, bosom is embraced all 
that lives, and therefore also the remotest boundary, beyond which 
human thought seeks nothing further, then is he also one who can 
scarcely be attained either by the eye or by the imagination. By 
day the power of vision cannot discover this remotest limit, the 
bright heaven presents to it no resting place. But at night this 
veil of the world, in which Varuna is enthroned, appears to 
approach nearer, and becomes perceptible, for the eye finds a limit. 
Vanina is closer to men. Besides, the other divine forms which, 
in the clouds, the atmosphere, the rays of light, filled the space 
between the earth and yonder iiiiineasur.ahle outerino'^t sphere, have 
disappeared : no other god now stands betwe.iii Varuna and the 
mortal who gazes at him.” — O. S. Vol. V, p. 70. 

V9»rUHi — The goddess of wine, jiroduced from the churning of 
Ihc ocean. 3lie was in the lal.cr mythology the wife of Varima, 
and was sent by iiim to promote the enjoyineuts of BnlHrama when 
be lived for lwv months at Vraia. 
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Variiatkaim«*Deified oblation ; one of the thirty-three diyinities 
who are bom again at the end of a thousand ages, according to 
theii* own pleasure. 

Vaabkala— A Daltya, the son of Sanhiida, or Prahldda, accord- 
ing to the P&dma Pur&na. 

Vasishtha^One of the most celebrated Yedic Rishis, th4 
author of several hymns of the Big Veda, and a personage who 
played an important part in the early history of the Brahmanic or 
priestly caste of the Hindus. In the account given of him, histori- 
cal events and mythological fictions are so much blended together 
that it is scarcely possible to gather more from it than that he was 
a sage of high reputation and a priest jealous of the privileges ana 
the position of his caste, and ever ready to ass ci tits supeiiority 
over the second or military and royal caste. In one of his Rig 
Veda hymns he claims to have been enlightened by the god 
Varuna, and in another he is called the son of Mitra'and Varuna, 
born from the mind of Urvasi. — [Goldstucker.] 

Vasishtha was the family priest of K:m!, son of IkshvAku, who 
was the sou of Mnnu Vaivasvata, and tlic first prince of the solar 
race of kings ; and in a passage of the Mahabh^rata, he is stated 
to have been the puroliita of all the kings of that family. He is 
accordingly mentioned in the Vishnu Puraiia, as the religious 
teacher of Sagara, the thirty-seventh in descent from Ikshvdkn ; 
and as conducting a sacrifice for Sandasa or Mitrasaha, a descend- 
ant in the fifteenth generation of the same prince. 

Vasishtha is also spoken of in the Uamayuna, as the priest of 
Rdma, who appears from the Vishnu Purdno, to have been a 
descendant of Ikshvdku in the sixty-first generation. 

Vasishtha, according to all these accounts, must have been 
possessed of a vitality altogether superhuman ; for it does not 
appear that any of the accounts, iiiteud under the name of 
Vasishtha to denote merely a person belonging to the family so 
called, but. to represent the founder of the family himself as taking 
part in the Irnnsactioiis of many successive ages. 

It is clear that Vasishtha, although he ia frequently designated 
in poll vedic writings as a Brahman, was, nccordiHg to some 
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other authorities, not realij sneh in any proper sense of the word, 
as in the accounts which are there given of his birth be is declared 
to have been either a mind-bom son of Brahmi, or the son of 
Mitra, Vanina, and the Apsaras Urvafif, or to have bad some 
other supernatural origin." 

Vasishtha w:aB the preceptor of th^ Mah&iija Dasaratha. Ho 
identified R4nia as an incarnation of Vishnu, and educated him 
and his brothers. He invested him with the sacred thread, taught 
him the Giyati'i, and directed the preparations for his installation 
as Yuvaraja. On the death of the Mah^r^a he directed the 
funeral ceremonies, and endeavoured to persuade Rama to accept 
the Bij. He also conducted the iustallation of Rdma after his 
return from exile. The seven sons of Vasishtha were the sages 
of the first Manwantara ; and were born again as Rishis in the 
third period. He was the Vyisa of the eighth Dw&pura age. 
Numerous legends am related of Vasishtha, some of which have 
been given under the names to which they refer : See Kalmasha- 
pada, Nimi, &c. It is said he was changed to a starling by 
the curse of Visv&mitra, who was himself transfoimed into a crane 
by the imprecation of Vasishtha. In these forms they fought for 
a considerable time until Brahmi interposed and reconciled them. 
Wilson says if the tradition have any import it may refer to the 
ensigns of the contending parties ; as banners with armorial devices 
were invariably borne by princes and leaders.— -See Visvaiiitra. 

VaiU — A celestial.; a leader ; a sort of demi-god. There are 
eight Vasus, so called because they are always present in light, or 
luminous radiation : or according to the Vishpu Puiina, because 
preceded by fire they abound in splendour and might Their 
names are Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhava (fire,) Anils (wind,) Anala 
(fire,) Pratyusha (day break,) and Prabbasa (light) 

Vam — 1, A daughter of Dakriia who was married to Dharma ; 
2, One of the sons of Kusa. 

yscobhridyaUft — One of die sons of VasishUia, who was 
devoured by R^a Kalmash&pada. 

Vundavftr— 1, One of the sons of Sura ; at his birth the gods, to 
whom the future is manifest, foresaw that the Divine Being would 
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take a human fom in his family, and thereupon they sounded 
with joy the drums of heaven ; from this circumstance Vasudeva 
was also called Anakadundubhi ; Vasudeva had seven wives ; by 
one of them Devaki, he had Balar&ma and Krishna, the two divine 
incarnations. Vasudeva was imprisoned by Kansa, who also 
destroyed many of his children and attempted to kill Krishna tool 
Vasudeva lived to see the power and greatness of Krishna and 
Rima, and at their death he and his wife committed themselves to 
the flames ; 2, The tirst prince of the Kanwa dynasty. V. P 

Vasudeva — A name of Vishnu : it means, says the Vishnu 
Purina, that all beings abide in that supreme being, and that he 
abides in all beings. “ The form or sensible type of Vasudeva is 
here considered to be the monosyllable Om, and which is one with 
the three mystical words Bhuh, Bhuvar, Swar, and with the 
Vedas : consequently the Vyahritis and the Vedas are also forms 
of Visudeva, diversified as to their typical character, but essen- 
tially one and the same.” — Wilson. 

Vasuki — One of the progeny of Kadru ; a powerful many- 
headed snake ; he was the snake king according to some autliori- 
ties ; but chiefly celebrated from having been used as a cord or 
rope, around Mount Mandara as a churn, when the gods and 
Asuras churned the ocean for the Amrita. 

Vasuxnitra One of the ten Sunga princes. 

Vasava — Vayu, a name of the god of the winds. 

Vata — Another name of Vayu or P&vana, the god of the wind. 

Vata-troe — The Ficus Indica ; the enormous tree which is 
fabled to grow in the mountain Supers wa, to the south of Meru, 
and described -as spreading over eleven hundred yojanas, is a 
Vata tree. 

Vatapi — 1, A celebrated demon, the son of Hl&da; 2, A 
powerful Danava, the son of Viprachitti ; 3, A cruel lUkshasa, a 
devourer of bralimans ; he lived in the forest itfar the Vindhya 
mountainsi and was himself eaten, according to the Mmayana, by 
the sage Agjustya. 
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VfttSft — Child ; a namo of Pcatarddanoy from his father*8 
frequently calling him by that name. 

Vatsabolaka — A son of Sura and brother of Vasudeva. 

Vatsabhumi — A prince, the eighth ih descent from Alarka. 

Vatsapri — A celebrated prince of the solar race, the sou of 
Bhalaudaua. 

Vatsara— 1, One of the sons of Dhruva ; 2, The fifth cyclic 
year. 

VatsaV3niha — An ancient R4ja of the solar race, the son ot 
Vatsa. 

Vatsya — l, A teacher of the Rig Veda ; 2, One of the fifteen 
teachers of the White Yajush. 

Vavriddhas — A class of deities in the fourteenth Manwantara. 

Vayn — The god of wind ; the .£olus of Hindu mythology, 
while the Maruts are the breezes who attended upon Indra. 
Vdyu was the mythical father of Bhima, and of Hanuman. It was 
Vdyu who testified to the fidelity of Damayanti ; who conveyed the 
palace of Indra to the earth, &c. 

In the Yedic mythology of the Hindus, Vayu is a deity who 
originally seems to have held an equal rank with Indra, but much 
more rarely occupies the imagination of the poets than this god, 
or Agni, or the Sun ; for though, according to Yaska, ancient 
commentators of the Vedas hold that there arc only three great 
deities — viz., Agni, fire, whose place is on earth ; Surya, the sun, 
whose place is in heaven ; and Vayu, or Indra, whose place is in 
the intermediate sphere — only a few hymns, comparatively speak- 
ing, are dedicated to Vayu, whereas the other deities named are 
the subject of manifold praise. The description given by the Rig 
Veda of the greatness of Vayu nevertheless answers the position 
which those ancient commentators kssign to him. 

Vayu, is said to be the son-in-law of Tvashtri. He moves in a 
shining car, drawn by a pair of red or purple horses. His team is 
often said to consist of ninety-nine, of a hundred, or even of a 
thousand horses, yoked by his will. Vayu, like the other gods is 
a drinker of soma. In fact, he alone, or in conjunction with Indra, 
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was, bj the admission of tlie other gods, entitled to the first draught 
of this libation. It is remarkable thatVayu is but rarely connected 
with the Maruts or deities of the storm ; but in one place he is said 
to have begotten them from the rivers of heaven ; and in another 
place to be attended by Pushan, the Maruts and the Vi^va devas. 

The following hymns are addressed to V&ta (another name of ^ 
the god of the wind). The imagery in the first is highly poetical. 

(1 celebrate) the glory of Vita's chariot ; its noise comes 
rending and resounding. Tunching the sky, he moves onward, 
making all things ruddy ; and he comes propelling the dust of the 
earth ; 2, The gusts (?) of the air rush after’ him, and congregate 
in him as women in an assembly. Sitting along with them on the 
same car, the god, who is king of this universe, is borne along ; 3, 
Hasting forward, by paths in the atmosphere, he never reste on any 
day. Friend of the waters, first-born, holy, in what place was 
he born ? whence has he sprung ? 4, Soul of the gods, source of 
the universe, this deity moves as he lists. His sounds have been 
heard, but his form is not (seen) : this Vata let us worship witli 
an oblatiou." 

** 1, Let Vata, the wind, waft to us healing, salutary, and 
iiuspicious, to our heart : may he prolong our lives ; 2, And, V4ta, 
thou art our father, our brother, and our friend : cause us to live ; 
3, From the treasure of immortality, which is deposited yonder in 
thy house, 0 Vata, give us to live." 

Here the same property is ascribed to V^ta which is elsewhere 
ascribed to Rudra, that of briuging healing.* 

Vayu-Purana— The Vayu Pmina is narrated, by Suta, to the 
Uishis at Nnimisharanya, as it was formerly told, at the same 
place, to similar persons by VUyu ; a repetition of circumstances 
not uucharacteristic of the inartificial style of this Purina. It is 
divided into four Pidas, termed, severally, Prakriyi, Upodghita, 
Auusbangs, and Upasambira ; a classification peculiar to this 
work. These are preceded by an index, or heads of chapters, in 
the manner of the Mahftbbirata and Ramiyana— another pecu- 
liarity. 


Da. Muia, 0. S. T., Vol. V, p. 146. 
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The Prakriyfi portion eoDteinB but a few chapters, and treats, 
chiefly, of elemental creation, and the first evolutions of beings, to 
the same purport as the Vishnu, but in a more obscure and unme- 
thodical style. The Upodgh&ta then continues the subject of 
creation, and describes the various Kalpas or periods during which 
the world has existed ; a greater number of which is specified by 
the Saiva, than by the Vaishndva Purdnas. Thirty-thi*ee are here 
described, the last of which is the ^weta or * white’ Kalpa, from 
Siva’s being born in it, of a white complexion. The genealogies 
of the patriarchs, the description of the universe, and the incidents 
of the first six Munwautaius are all treated of in tliis part of the 
work ; but they are intermixed with legends and praises of Siva, 
as the sacrifice of Daksha, tlio Maheswara Mdhatmya, the Nila- 
kantha Stotra, and others. The genealogies, although, in the 
main, the same as those in the Vaishuuva Puiiuas, present some 
variations. A long account of the Pitris or progeuitoi*s is also 
peculiar to this Purana ; as are stories of some of the most 
celebrated Bishis who were engaged in the distribution of the 
Vedas. 

The third division commences with an account of the seven 
Bishis and their descendants, and describes the origin of the 
different classes of creatures from the daughters of Daksha, with 
as profuse copiousness of nomenclature, not found in auy other 
Furuna. With the exception of the greater minuteness of detail, 
the particulars agree with those of the Vishnu Parana. A chapter 
then occurs on the worship of the Pitris ; another, on Tirthns or 
places sacred to them ; and several, on the performance of 
Sraddhas, constituting the Si*addha Kalpa. After this comes a full 
account of the solar and lunar dynasties, forming a parallel to that 
in the Vishnu Purana, with this difference, that it is, throughout, 
in verse, whilst that of our text, as noticed in its place, is, chiefly, 
in prose. It is extended, also, by the insertion of detailed accounts 
of various incidents, briefly noticed iu the Vishnu, tliough derived, 
apparently, from a common original. The section .terminates with 
similar accounts of future kiugs, aud the same chronological calcu- 
lations, that are found in the Vi^nu. 
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The laftt portion, the Upasamhira, describeB briefly the future 
Manwantaras, the measures of space and time, the end of the 
world, the efficacy of Yoga, and the glories of Sivapura, or the 
dwelling of Siva, with whom the Yogin is to be united. The 
manuscript concludes with a different history of the successive 
teachers of the Vayu Puiina, tracing them from Brahm& to V&yu, ^ 
from V&yu to Brihaspati, and from him, through various deities 
and sages, to Dwaipayana and Suta. — Wilson. 

Vayuna — A sage, one of the sons of Krislswa ; the Bim&yana 
terms the sons of Krisaswa the Sastra devatas, or gods of the divine 
weapons. 

Vedabahn — A son of the patriarch Pulastya. 

Vedamitra — A teacher of the Rig Veda; who ^divided his 
Sanhita into five, which he distributed to as many disciples. 

Vedana — Fortune ; a daughter of Anrita (falsehood,) married 
to Naraka (hell). 

Vedanga — From Veda and anga^ limb ; hence, literally, '* the 
limb of (the body of) the Veda’^is the name of six Sanscrit works, 
the object of which is to teach how to read and understand correctly 
the Vedic texts, and how to apply them correctly to sacrificial 
purposes. Whether the number of these works was originally the 
same as it now is, and already was at the time of the Upanishads, 
may be doubtful. Tradition mentions the following Vedangas : 1, 
Siksh^, or the science of proper pronunciation. It is represented 
by a short treatise of 35, or, in another recension, of 59 verses, 
which explains the nature qf letters, accent, and pronunciation, and 
is ascribed to Fanini ; 2, Chhandasy or (a work on) metre, which 
is ascribed to Fingala; 3, Vyakarana, or grammar, by which 
native authorities understand the celebrated work of Panini ; but 
never those short books, especially concerned in Vedic peculiarities, 
called Piitisakhyas, the existing representatives of which, in all 
probability, are posterior to Panini ; 4, mrukta ; 5, Jyotisha, or 
astronomy. ‘ Its chief object is to convey such knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the days and hours of the 
Vedic sacrifices ;* 6, Kalpa^ or works on the Vedic ceremonial, 
which systematise the ritual taught by the Brahmana portion of the 
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Veda, omitting, however, all legendary or mystical detail. They 
are composed in the Sutra style. The Kalpa, or Sranta, Sutras 
belonging to the Rig Veda are the Aswaldyana-, Sdnkhayana^ and 
Saunaka Sutras ; .those relating to the Sdmaveda, the Masaka-, 
Ldtydyaua-y and Drdhydyana Sutras ; those of the Black Yajur- 
veda, the Apastamba-, Baudhdyana-^ Satyashddha-, Hiranyakesin-, 
Mdnava-f Bhdradvdja-^ Vddhuna-y Vaikhfinasa-, Laugdkshi-^ 
Makra-^ Katha-, and Vdrdha Sutras. The White Yajurveda has 
only oue Kalpa, or Sranta, Sutras connected with it, the Kdtydyana 
Sutra, and the Atharvaveda likewise only one, the Kusika Sutra . — 
At a later period, these works were supplemented by a similar 
class of works, which, however, merely describe the domestic 
ceremonies, viz., * the marriage rite, the rites to be performed at 
the conception of a child, at various periods before his birth, at the 
time of his birth, the ceremony of naming the child, of canying 
him out to see the sun, of feeding him, of cutting his hair, and 
lastly, of investing him as a student, and handing him to a guru, 
under whose care he is to study the sacred writings.’ Works of 
this kind are called Grihya-Sutras (from griha^ house), and to these, 
again, were added the Sdmaydehdrika^SHUras (from samaydeharoj 
conventional practice), which treat of customs sanctioned by the 
practice of pious men, but not enjoined or expressly stated in the 
Grihya-Sutras. The two last classes of Sutras, which are not 
comprised amongst the Kalpa works, then grew into the Dharma- 
sastras, or law-bopks, of which that of Manu is the chief repre- 
sentative. — Chambers' Encyclopcedia. 

Vedanta — (From the Sanscrit veda^ and anta^ end ; hence, 
literally, the end or ultimate aim of the Vedas’*) is the second 
great division of the Mimamsa school of Hindu philosophy. It is 
chiefly concerned in the investigation of Brahman (neuter) or the 
Supreme Spirit, and the relation in which the universe, and 
especially the human soul, stands to it ; and in contradistinction 
from the Purvamirainsa, or the investigation (mimdnsd) of the 
former (purva) part of the Vedas — viz., the Sauhit^, and especially 
the Bi-dhmanas^ which contain the dharma, or religious law, it is 
also called Uttar a-nd man sd, or the investigation {m'mdnsd) of the 
latter {uttnra^ part of ihe Vedas— viz., Aranyakrfs and Vpanishads. 
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which ti*eat of (the neuter) Brahman^ or the Supreme Spirit [not 
to be confounded with (the masculine) Brahman^ or the ged of the 
mythological Trimiirti]. Sometimes, the name given to it is 
Saiiraka^mkmAn$a^ or the investigation of the aoul (Sdriraka). In 
its method, the Vedanta differs from the Ny&ya by endeavouring 
to explain the universe as a successive development from onc^ 
ultimate source or principle — whereas the Nydya, in both its 
divisions, treats of the object of human knowledge of which the 
univc^rse is composed, under different topics, unconcerned about 
their mutual relation of effect and cause ; and from the Sdnkhyoi^ it 
is distinct, inasmuch as that system is based on the assumption of a 
duality of principles whence the universe derives its origin. 

The object-matter of the Veddnta is the proof that the univei’se 
emanates in a successive development from a Supreme Spirit or sou), 
which is called Brahman^ OT faraniaiman ; that the human soul is 
therefore identical in origin with Brahman ; that the worldly 
existence of the human soul is merely the result of its ignorance 
of this sameness between itself and the Supreme Spirit ; and that 
its final liberation or freedom from Transmigration is attained by a 
removal of this ignorance, that is, by a proper understanding of tlie 
truth of the Vedanta doctrine. 

According to this doctrine, Brahman (neuter) is both the 
efficient and material cause of the world, creator and creation, doer 
and deed. It is one, self-existent, supreme, as truth, wisdom, 
intelligence, and happiness ; devoid of the three qualities, in the 
sense in which created beings possess them ; and at the coiisumma^ 
tion of all things, the whole universe is resolved or absorbed into it. 
From Brahman individual souls emanate, as innumerable sparks 
issue from a blazing fire. The soul, therefore, is neither bom, nor 
does it die ; it is of divine substance, and as such, infinite, 
immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate existence, as 
distinct from Brahman, is the cause of its ignorance ; and this 
ignorance, which consists in regarding the world as a reality 
capable of subsisting without Brahman, has a double power — that 
of enveloping and projecting. By means of the former, it makes 
the soul liable to mundane vicissitudes, as to the sensations of 
pleasure, pain, &c. The projective power of iguorunce, when 
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encompassing tbe soul in its fourth condition, or that of pure 
intellect (its othdr conditions are : waking, dreaming, and dreamless 
sleep) produces out of the darkness which then prevails the five 
subtile elements — ^viz., ether^ which is the substratum of the quali^ 
sound ; air, which arises from ether, the substratum of touch ; from 
air, fire or lights the substratum of colour ; from lighti water^ the 
substratum of savour ; and from water, earthy the substratum of 
smell. From these subtile elements arc then produced seventeen 
subtile bodies and the five gross elements. The former, also called 
liiigasarira, because they are bodies (savira) which impart to 
existing beings their individual character (linga), are the five 
organs of perception — viz., the organs of hearing, touch, sight, 
♦»iste, and smell, which arise severally from the pure or inactive 
particles of each of the subtile elements ; further, two intellectual 
organs^ which are produced from the mingled purc^ or inactive 
particles of the subtile elements — viz., buddhiy understanding, the 
function of which is to arrive at* a certainty or conclusion, and 
manas (an organ of volition and imagination), tho function of which 
consists in willing and doubting — thinking and referring the 
external objects to one’s own self, being two functions common to 
both of them ; lastly, the five organs of action — viz., the voice, the 
hands, the feet, the organ of excretion and that of generation, which 
are severally produced from the foul or active particles of each of 
the subtile elements ; and the five vital airs, which are produced 
from the mmg led foul, or active particles of the subtile elements — 
viz., the air breathed forth, which has its place in the fore-part of 
the nose ; the air breathed downwards, which has its place in tho 
lower intestines ; the air which circulates through the whole body ; 
the ascending air, which lias its place in the throat, and tlic 
descending air in the middle of the body, which causes assimilation 
and digestion of food, produces semen, excrements, &c. (Later 
Vedantists nssume ten such vital airs — viz., besides the foregoing, 
the airs which severally Cause retching, winking, hunger, yawning, 
and fattening.) The five gross elements arc the five subtile 
elements, when, according to a theory derived from a scriptural text, 
they have become so divided and combined that each of them 
retains a preponderating [lortion of itself, nud consequently of the 
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quality of \vhicb it is the substratum as ether of sound, &c. — and 
besides smaller portions of the other subtile elements, and the 
qualities of which they are the substrata. From these gross 
elements theh arise the various (mythological) worlds, and this 
world too, with bodies which are distinguished as viviparous, or 
those produced from a womb, as men, beasts, &c. ; oviparous, or » 
those produced from an egg, as birds, snakes, &c. ; those generated 
by * sweat’ or hot moisture, as lice, gnats, &c. ; and those 
germinating, as creepers, trees, &c. The soul, when existing in the 
body, is encased in a successiou of ‘ sheaths.’ The first or interior 
‘sheath’ consists of huddhi, associated with the organs of perception ; 
the second, of manaf, associated with the organs of action ; and the 
third, of the vital airs together with the organs of action. These 
three ‘ sheaths’ constitute the subtile body of the soul, which 
attends the soul in its transmigrations ; and the collective totality 
of such subtile bodies is the supreme soul, as i^egarded in its 
relation to the world ; when it is also called ‘ the soul which is 
the thread,’ or passes like the thread through tlie universe, or 
Hiranyagarbha, or life. The fourth and exterior ‘sheath’ of the 
soul is composed of the gross elements ; and the collective aggregate 
of such gross bodies is the gross body of the deity. This whole 
development being the result of ignorance, the soul frees itself from 
its error by understanding that the different stages in which this 
development appears, do not represent real or absolute ti*uth ; and 
when its error has completely vanished, it ceases to be re-born, and 
becomes re-united with Brahman, whence it emanated. But since 
the means of arriving at a final deliverance can only be the 
complete mastery of the truths of the Vedanta, other means, such 
as the performance of sacrifices or other religious acts enjoined by 
the Vedas, or the practice of the Yoga, cannot lead to the same 
result. They may be meritorious, and are even recommended as 
such, but can effect only an apparent liberation. Of this, there are 
two kinds : one liberation which is effected in lifetime, and enables 
a man to perform supernatural actions or wonders, as the evocation 
of the shades of progenitors, going anywhere at will, and similar 
feats ; and another which takes place after death, and enables the 
soul, not divested of its subtile body, to reside in heaven ; but after 
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a time its elTect ceases, and the soul has to renew its mundane 
existence. In order to fit the mind for meditating qn these truths, 
various moral duties are enjoined, and various practices are 
recommended, especially by later Yeddnta writers. Thus, the 
student of the Vedanta is told not to hurt a sentient being, to speak 
the truth, not to steal, to practise continence, and not to accept 
gifts ; to remain pure and content, to do penance, and to study the 
Vedas ; also to remain in certain postures, to practise various 
modes of suppressing his breath, and the like. These injunctions, 
however, are extraneous to the doctrine itself, and appear to be a 
compromise with the old orthodox faith, which requires the 
performance of religious acts, and a later stage of it, which favours 
such austere practices as are especially knowr by the name of 
Yoga. The doctrine of hhahi, or faith, does not belong to the 
older Vedanta ; it is, however, an interesting feature of the later 
periods of this philosophy ; and the same observation applies to the 
doctrine of Mdj/d, or illusion, according to which the world has no 
reality whatever, but is merely the product of imagination ; for 
the older Vedanta, as will have been seen, merely teaches that the 
world is not ihe truths but does not deny its material reality.’** 
The late Dr. J. R. Ballantyne published an able Lecture on the 
Veddnta, embracing the Text of the Vedanta Sara. Allahabad, 
1860. There is an excellent article on the Ontology of the 
Vedanta, in the Benares Magazine for December 1861, written by 
Dr. F. E. Hall. 

Vedas — The Vedas are four in number : the eldest is the Rig- 
veda ; next stands the Yajur-veda ; the Sama-veda, and the latest 
is the Atharva-veda. Each Veda is divided into two parts ; 1st, 
The hymns or Mantras, which express the wants and aspirations 
of the worshippers, and thereby throw some light on the social 
condition of the people ; 2nd, The Bi-ahmanas which belong to a 
Ritualistic age, and refer to rites and ceremonies of an unmeaning 
or artificial character. 

** The Veda has a two-fold interest ; it belongs to the history 
of the world and to the histoiy of India. In the history of the 
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world the Veda fills a gap which no literary work in any other 
language could fill. It carries os back to times of which we hare 
no records anywhere, and gives us the very words of a generation 
of men of whom otherwise we could form but tho vaguest estimato 
by means of conjectures and inferences. 

** It is difficult no doubt 'to believe that tlie most ancient literary 
work of the Xryan race, a work more ancient than the Zendavesta 
and Homer, should, after a lapse of at least three thousand years,, 
have been discovered, and for tlie first time published, in its 
entirety, not in one of the Parishads on the borders of the Ganges, 
but in one of the Colleges of an English University. It is difficult 
to believe that sufficient MSS. should have been preserved, in 
spite of the perishable nature of the material on which they arc 
written, to enable an editor to publish the collection of the Yedie 
hymns in exactly that form in which they existed at least 800 
years before tlie Christian era ; and, still more, that tills collection, 
which was completed at the time of Lykurgos, should contain tho 
poetical relics of a pre-Homcric age ; an age in which the namc.B 
of the Greek gods and heroes had not yet lost their original sense, 
and in which the simple worship of the Divine poivers of nature 
was not yet supplanted by a worship of personal gods. It is 
difficult to believe this and we have a right to be sceptical. But 
it is likewise our duty to inquire into the value of wdiat has been 
preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and to extract from 
it those lessons wdiicL the study of mankind was intended to teach 


“ The religion of the Vedas, as far as we ai*c acquainted with 
it, differs in many very material points, from that of the present 
day. The worship they proscribe is, with a few exceptions, 
domestic, consisting of oblations to fire, and invocations of the 
deities of fire, of the firmament, of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the Sun ; who are invited by the sacrificcr, if a brahman, or 
by his family priest if he is not n brahman, to be present and 
accept the offering, cither oiled butter or the juice of the soma, a 


Max Muller, Hist. Sans. Lil. 
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species of asclepias, which are poured upCu the sacrificial fire, ia 
return for which tliey are supplicated to confer temporal blessings 
upon the worshipper, riches, life, posterity ; the short-sighted 
vanities of human desii'e, which constituted the sum of heathen 
prayer in all heathen countries. 

** The titles and functions of the deities commonly addressed on 
these invocations give to the religion of the Vedas the character 
of the worship of the elements, and it is not unlikely that it was 
so in its earliest and rudest condition. It is declared in some texts 
that the deities are only three ; whose places arc earth, the middle 
region between heaven and earth, and the heaven ; namely, fire, 
air, the sun. Upon this however seems to have been grafted some 
loftier speculation, and the elements came to be regarded as types 
and emblems of divine power, as diero can be no doubt that the 
fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is monotheism.* There is in 
truth,” say repeated texts, but one deity, the Supreme Spirit.” 
** Ee from whom the universal world proceeds, who is Lord of the 
universe, and whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.” 
Injunctions also repeatedly occur to worship Him, and Him only. 
** Adore God alone, know God alone, give up all other discourse 
and the Vedaut says, ** it is found in the Vedas that none but the 
Sqpreme Being is to be worshipped, nothing excepting Him should 
be adored by a wise man ” — fVihon's Worhs^ VoL If, pp. 50-52. 

0 

*' The simple patriarchal life of the Aiyans is indicated in the 
Vedic hymns, precisely as it is depicted in the main tradition of 
the Mahibhdrata. They were a people partly pastoral and partly 
agricultural ; keeping cows for the sake of their milk, batter, and 
cards, and sowing the land with grain. They also seem to haye 
had some acquaintance with the manufacture of weapons and coats 
ofmail,andto have sometimes undertaken sea>yoyages for the 
soke of gain. These people prayed to their gods, as such a people 
might be expected to pray, for plenty of rain, abundant haryests, 
and prolifle cattle i for bodily y%our, long lifi^ numerous progeny, 

* Colebraoks’s Essays, I, p. 12 ; Ksa Hiillcr, Histmy of Ancient Sana Lit, 

pp. 65S~71. 
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and protectipn against all fbes and robbers, such as the cattle- 
lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have been mere abstrac- 
tions ; personifications of those powers of nature on whom they 
relied for good harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingly, they prayed to the god of rain, 
{he god of fire and light, and the god of wind. But from the ver^ 
first, there appears to have been some confusion in these personifi- 
cations, which led both to a multiplicity of deities, and thfe 
confounding together of different deities. Thus the conception of 
the god of rain was ludra, and he was identified with the firmament 
as well as with the unseen power w^hidi smote the rain-cloud and 
brought down the waters ; and so important was the acquisition of 
rain in due season, that India is regarded as the sovereign of the 
gods, and subsequently became a type of sovereignty. But rain 
and water are frequently different things, and thus there was 
another, and perchance an older, deity, named Varuna. who was 
particularly worshipped as the god of* the waters, and deity of the 
ocean. Again, the conception of the god of .fire wasAgni, and 
Agni was not only the flame which burns upon the hearth or altar, 
but also the lightning which manifests itself in the clouds, and 
even the light of the sun, moon, and stars. Yet both the sun and 
moon appear as separate and individual deities, the latter under 
the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, there seems to have been 
a striking difference as regards wind. The god of wind, or air, 
was Vayu ; but the different breezes which bring on or accompany 
the rain, are called Maruts, and are represented as the attendants 
of Indra. Thus, whilst tliere is a Pantheon of separate and 
individual deities, the conception of one deity frequently overlapped 
the conceptions of other deities ; and whilst the more prominent 
powers of nature, such as water, fire, and wind, were separately 
individualized, a monotheistic tendency was always at work, 
ascribing the attributes of every deity to each one in turn. Of 
these deities, the following qipear to be the most important : 

Bain. 

Indm, god of the firmament. 

Varuna, god of the waters. 
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FiR£. 

Agni, god of fire. 

Surja, the sun. 

Soma, or Chandra, the moon. 

Air. 

Viju, the god of wind. 

Maruts, the breezes who attended upon Indra. 

To these must be added a god of death, or judge of the dead, 
who yras known as Yama. The cliaracteristics of Yama as a 
Vedic deity would open up a large field of inquiry ; but the 
subject at present is vague and speculative, lii the Epics, Yama 
appears distinctly as a judge of the dead ; and men who are about 
to die are frequently said to be about to go to the mansions of 
Yama.” 

‘*Tn the Vedic period the Brahmans were scarcely known as a 
separate community ; the caste system had not been introduced, 
and the gods who were worshipped were subsequently superseded 
by deities of other names and other forms.”* 

VedasiraS — A sage, the son of M&rkandya : be married Pivari, 
and had many children, w^ho constituted the famil}^ or Brahma- 
nical tribe, of Bhargavas, sons of Bhrigu. The most celebrated 
of these was Usanas, the preceptor of the Daityas. 

Vedavpti — The vocal daughter of the Rishi Kusadhvaja, 
sprung from him during his constant study of the Veda. She was 
a damsel of brilliant beauty, but dressed in ascetic garb, and lived 
in forests on the Himalaya. It was there she was seen by the 
giant Havana, in the course of his progress through the world, and 
he at once became enamoured of her. He enquired who she was, 
and told her that such an austere life was unsuited to her youth 
and attractions. As a reason for leading such an ascetic existence 
she said the gods, gandharvas, &c., wished that she should choose a 
husband, but her father would give her to no one else than to 
Vishnu, the lord of the world, whom he desired for his son-in-law. 
This resolution provoked Sambhu, king of the Daityas, who slew 
her ikther, Kusadhvaja, while sleeping, on which her mother 

* TUboys Wheeler History of India, Vol. I, pp. 8—11. 
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(whope onme is not given) afiter embracing his bodj, entered into 
the fire. Vedavati then proceeds In order that 1 may fulfil this 
desire of my father in respect of Ndrayana, I wed him with my 
heart. Having entered into this engagement, I practice great 
austerity. Narayana, and no other than he, Purushottama, is my 
husband. From the desire of obtaining him, I resort to this 
severe observance.” R£vaTia*s passion is not in the least dimi- 
nished by this explanation, and he urges that it is the old alone 
who should, seek to become distinguished by accumulating merit 
tlirough austerity ; prays that she who is so young and beautiful, 
shall become his bride ; and boasts that he is Superior to Vishnu. 
She rejoins that no one but he would thus contemn that deity. On 
receiving this reply, he touches the hair of her head with the tip 
of his finger. She is greatly incensed, and forthwith cuts off her 
hair, and tells him that as he has so insulted her, she cannot 
continue to livef, but will enter into the fire before his eyes. She 
goes on : * Since I have been insulted in the forest by thee who 

art wicked-hearted, I shall be born again for thy destruction. For 
a man of evil design cannot be slain by a woman ; and the merit 
of my austerity would be lost if I were to launch a curse against 
thee. But if I have performed, or bestowed, or sacrificed, aught, 
may 1 be born the virtuous daughter, not produced from the 
womb, of a righteous man.* Having thus spoken, she entered the 
blazing fire. Then a shower of celestial flowers fell from every 
part of the sky. It is she, lord, who (having seen Vedavati in 
the Krit^. age, has been bom in the Treta age) as the daughter of 
the king of the Janakas and [has become] thy bride ; for thou art 
the eternal Vishnu. Theraountaiu-like enemy who was [virtually] 
destroyed before- by her wrath, has now been slain by her, having 
recourse to thy superhuman energy.” On this the commentator 
remarks : By this it is signified that Sita was the principal 
cause of lUbvana’s death ; but the function of destroying him is 
ascribed to lUma.” On the words ** thou art Vishnu,” in the 
preceding verse the same eommentator remarks By this it is 
clearly affirmed that Sitfi was I^dtshmi. This is what Paiisam 
says. In the god s life as Rama, she became 
birth as Krishna [she became] Rukmiui*”— 0. & T., IP., 392. 
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Veda-vyasas — Arrangers of the Vedas : “ In every Dw^para 
(or third) age, Vishnu, in the person of Vyasa, in order to promote 
the good of mankind, divides the Veda, ivhich is properly but one, 
into many portions : observing the limited perseverance, energy, 
and application of mortals, he makes the Veda fourfold, to adapt 
it to their capacities ; and the bodily' form which he assumes in 
order to effect that classification, is known by the name of Veda- 
vydLsa.” — Vishnu Purhna. 

Veddah— A wild semi-savage race, residing in the interior of 
Ceylon. 7' he forest Veddahs dwell in hollow trees or caves, 
subsist on game which they kill with rudely foiined bows and 
arrows, wandering from jungle to jungle, as the game becomes 
scarce. They will not hold the slightest intercourse with any 
natives but those of their own tribe, and their language is said to 
be unintelligible to all others. The village Veddahs dwell in 
certain districts, hold but slight intercourse with the other inhabi- 
tants of the island, will not iiitennarry nor mix with them. They 
can make themselves understood to the Singhalese. Their sole 
clothing is a strip of cloth which hangs down in front, and is 
fastened by a coir cord, which passes round their loins. Their 
hair, beards and whiskers are never shorn or cleansed, but hang 
down in matted masses. The forest Veddahs are dexterous 
liuutcrs, and especially skilful in snaring the wild elephants. The 
two tribes do not intermarry, as they mutually distrust each other. 
The Veddahs generally deposit their dead in the jungle to be 
devoured by wild animals. They seem to worship the planets ? 
evil spirits, and spirits of their deceased ancestors. They have 
their own headmen whom they elect and obey. They use bows 
and arrows and clubs of iron wood. — Sirr's Ceylon, Vol, II, p. 
216. They occupy a district about 90 miles long and 45 broad in 
the south eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and the 
base of the Badulla and Oovah hills. They are a remnant of the 
Yakkos, the aboriginal inhabitants of sCeylon, who, 2000 years 
ago, after the conquest of the island by Wijayo and his followers, 
returned into the wilds ns the Kulis in Guzerat, the Bhils in 
Malwa, the Putu in Cuttack, the Konds in Gondwana. and the 
Bedu» in Mys<»re, retired before conquerors. The Bisadie, of 
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Besadae, which in mediaeval Greek is called Vesadae, are alluded 
to in the tract of Palladius de Moribus Brachmanorum, written 
about A. D. 400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy to a 
similar race inhabitiog northern India. A forest tribe of Mysore, 
known by the name of Vedas or Bedas, formed part of the army of 
Tippu Sahib. The Veddahs live by hunting and use the bow, iA 
drawing which they employ their hands and their feet. They are 
omuivcrous, and eat carrion and vermin, roots, grain, fruit, birds, 
bats, crows, owls, kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buffalo. 
Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, free from Sanskrit or 
Pali, but the vocabulary is very limited and they have recourse to 
gestures and signs. They have no knowledge of God, nor of a 
future state, and have no temples, idols, altars, prayers or chams, 
but have a devil worship. They do not bury but cover their dead 
with leaves in the jungle. They are regarded by the Singhalese 
as of high descent. — Sir J, JS, Tennant, 

Vedha — A measure of time ; 100 Trutis. 

Vedhaka — One of the Narakas ; that for the makers of arrows. 

Vegavat — An ancient prince of the solar race ; the son of 
Bandhumat^ 

Vela — The daughter of Meru and wife of Samudra. 

Vena — A Chakkra-varttf, or universal emperor ; tlie son of 
Anga or Tunga. W hen he was inaugurated by the Rishis monarch 
of the earth he caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no 
worship should be performed, no oblations offered, no gifts bestowed 
upon the Brahmans. “ I, the king * said he* I am the lord of 
sacrifice ; for who but I, am entitled to the oblations.” The Rishis 
remonstrated without effect ; and then says the Vishnu Purina, 

these pious Munis were filled with wrath, and said let this wicked 
wretch be slain : and they fell upon the king, and beat him with 
blades of holy grass, consecrated by prayer, and slew him who had 
0rst been destroyed by his impiety toward God.” 

According to the P^dma Pur&na, Vena commenced his reign 
auspiciously, but lapsing into the Jain heresy, the sages deposed 
him, and pummelled him until the Nish^da, or progenitor of the 
wild races, was extracted from his left thigh, and Prithu from his 
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right arm. Being freed from sin by the birth of the Nishida, 
Vena retired to the banks of the Narmadi», where he performed 
penance in honour of Vishnu, who appealed to him and read him 
a lecture on the merit of gifts of various kinds, especially at 
different holy places or Tirthas. After this Vishnu desired Vena 
to demand a bopn, and he solicited that he might be incorporated 
with the deity ; Vishnu told him first to celebrate an Aswamedba, 
after which 4.he king should become one with himself, and he then 
disappeared. Frithu enabled his father Vena to consummate the 
sacrifice by which he was united to Vishnu, and this incident is 
said to illustrate the efficacy of a son considered as a Tfrtha. — 
Wilson's Works, III, 38. 

Venu — A Yadava prince, the son of Satajit. 

Vibhishana — The younger brother of the giant Ravana ; when 
he and his brothers had practised rigid austerities for a long series 
of years, Brahm^ appeared to offer them boons : Vibhishana asked 
that he might uevei* meditate any unrighteousness. When his 
elder brother Vaisravaua (Kuvera) was expelled from Lanka, 
Vibhishana followed him to Gandhamddana, where he is said to 
have dwelt with a white umbrella and white garlands, on the 
Svebaparvata or white mountain, attended by his four counsellors, 
and apart from his disreputable brothers Kumbhakarna, &c., who, 
naked, with dishevelled hair and red garlands, frequented the south. 

When Hanuman was taken before Ravana, and announced 
himself as the ambassador of Sugriva, warning the ravisher of 
Sit4 that nothing could save him from the vengeance of Rama, 
R&vana, infuriated, ordered him to be put to death ; but Vibhi- 
shana reminded his brother that the life of ambassadors was sacred. 
On another occasion, after a long altercation, Ravana was so 
enraged with Vibhishana for persisting in urging the restoration 
of Siti, that he rose in a fury and kicked him from his seat. 
Smarting under this outrage, Vibhishana left Lanka and fiew 
through the air to Eail^ to the court of his brother Kuvera, 
where Siva also at that time happened to be present. The latter 
made known to Vibhishana the divine character of Rima, and 
directed him to desert BAvana and join Rama’s standard, which 
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Vibhishana accord iagly did. He was at first taken for a spy, but 
afterwards Rama accepted him as an ally and embraced him. On 
the death of Ravana, Vibhishana was installed ns Raja of Lanka ; 
he afterwards accompanied Rama and Lakshmana to Ayodhya. — 
I. P., 80-83. 

» 

Vibhratra — A king of Hastinapura, the son of Sukriti. 

Vibhu — 1| The Indra of the fifth Manwantara ; 2, A prince, 
the grandson of Alarka. 

Vibudha — A king of Mithila, the son of Krita. 

Vichitra-virya — A prince, tlie son of Santanu, raja of Hastina- 
pur : “he married Amha and Ambalika, the daughter of the raja 
of Kdsi ; and indulging too freely in connubial rites, fell into a 
consumption of which he died. (Vishnu Pui*ana.) See Sautauu. 
The legend as related in the Mahibharata is slightly different. 
Vichitravirya’s half brother Bhishma is there said to have gone to 
Kasi for the purpose of seeing the Baja’s daughters, and finding 
them veiy beautiful he did not wait for the day of the Swayamvara, 
but seizing the three damsels, placed them in his own chariot, and 
challenged every Raja present to do him battle. Thus did Bhishma 
win the daughters of the Baja of K^si and carry them away in 
triumph to tlie city of Hastindpur, that they might become the 
wives of Vichitra-viiya. The widows of Vichitra-virya were 
afterwards the mothers of Dhritarashtra and Pdndu. — [Vidura. j 

Vidarbha — !» The only son of Jydmagha and Saivya ; he was 
married to the damsel the father had brought home before his birth. 
See Jyamagha ; 2, The name of a city, the modern Bcrar. 

Vidhatri-A son of the demi-god Bhrigu, married to Niryati. 

Vidmisara — A king of Magadha, the son of Kshatranjas. 

Vidura — The brother of Dhritarashtra and Pandu. “ Soma, 
the moon, the progenitor of the lunar race, who reigned at 
Uastindpur, was the child of the Bishi Atri, and father of Budha, 
who married lid, or Ida, daughter of the solar prince Ikshvdku, 
and had by iicr a son Aila or Pururavas. The latter had a son by 
Urvasi named Ayus, from whom came Nahusha, the father of 
Yaydti. The latter had two sons, Puru anti Yadu, from whom 
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proceeded the two branches of the lunar line. In the line of Yadu 
we need only mention the last three princes, Sura, Vasudeva, and 
Krishna, with his brother Balar&ma. Fifteenth in the other line — 
that of Puru — came Dushyanta, father of the great Bharata. 
Ninth from Bharata came Kuru, and fourteenth from him Santanu, 
this Santana had by his wife Satyavati, a son named Vichitra-virya, 
Bhisbma who renounced the right of succession and took the vow 
of perpetual celibacy, was the son of Santanu by a former wife, the 
goddess Gangl, whence one of his names is Gangeya. Satyavati 
also had, before her marriage with Santanu, borne Vy^sa to the 
sage Pai*asara ; so that Vichitra-virya, Blnshma and Vyasa wtre 
half-brothers': and Vyasa, though he retired into the wildei’ness to 
live a life of contemplation, promised his mother that he would 
place himself at her disposal whenever she required his services. 
Satyavati had recourse to him when her sou Vichtra-virya died 
childless, and requested him to pay his addresses to Vichitrn-virya’s 
two widows, named Ambika and Ambalika. He consented, and 
had by them respectively two childreji, Dhritarashtra w'ho was 
bom blind, and Pandu, who was born with a pale complexion. 
When Satavati begged Vyasa to become the father of a third son 
(who should be without any defect) the eldei' wife, terrified by 
Vyasa’s austere appearance, sent him- one of her slave girls, dressed 
in her own clothes ; and this girl was .the ihother of Vidura. 
Vyjbsa was so much pleased with this slave-girl that he pronounced, 
her free, and declared that her^child Vidura should be eminently 
wise and good. 

Dhritar&shtra, Pandu and Vidura, were thus brothers, the sons' 
of Vy&sa, the supposed author or compiler, of the Mahibhamta. 

Vidura is one of the best characters in the Mahabh^rata, always 
ready with good advice both for the Paiidavas and for his brother 
Dhritar&shtra. His disposition leads him always to take the part 
of the Pandu princes, and warn them of thotovil designs of their 
.ousins.” Bhishma promoted the marriag'' ^ Vidura with a 
beautiful slavo girl belonging to king Devaka. /. L, P, 

Viduratha— 1, A prince ; the son of Bliajamana and father of 
Sura ; 2, Tho son of Suratha, a descendant of Knili. • 
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Vihanghamas — A class of deities of the eleventh Manwantara. 

Vyaya — A prince, the son of Chunchu ; 2, A king of 
Mithila, the son of Jaya ; 3, The son of Sanjaya, of the race of 
Ayus ; 4, A son of Jayadratha ; 5, One of the Andhra princes. 

Vijaya — A daughter of the patriarch Daksha, married to 
Kriaswa. 

Vyitaswa — The eldest son of Prithu, called also Antarddh&na, 
in consequence of having obtained from Indra the power of making 
himself invisible. 

Vikala — A measure of time, six Pi'&^s. 

Vikesi — ^The wife of the Budra Sarva. 

Vikranta— One of the Pra^patis. 

Vlkramaditya — A celebrated Hindu king of Malwa, whose 
reign began fifty-six years before the Christian era. The ancient 
city of Ujein was his capital. Yikramaditya hod no estate assigned 
him by his father, and lived for a considerable time with his 
illegitimate brother Bhurtri at Ujein, of which Bhurtri was 
governor. A quarrel having occurred between the brothers 
Vikfamaditya left Ujein and travelled in great poverty over 
Guzerat and other parts of India. On his retum to Malwa he 
found that his brother had resigned all worldly concerns and 
become a religious mendicant ; he therefore assumed charge of the 
province, and from that period commenced a career which led to 
the establishment of his pdwer over the greatest part of India. 
He is said to have restored the Hindu monarchy to that splendour 
which it had lost through a succession of weak sovereigns, whose 
character had encouraged the governors of distant provinces to 
rebel, and to form the territories committed to their charge into 
independent states.* 

Yikramaditya is described as ihe greatest monarch of his age, of 
which there is the most satisfactory proof in the fact that his era 
is still current throughout vHIndngtan He encwirsgtd literature 
beyond ^11 former example. : He invited learad (trahmeBS from 
every part of India, and rewarded them with magnificent presents ; 


Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India, I, 2i. 
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and they have repaid him by mvesting him ivith immortality. 
They have exhausted the resources of flattery in their attempt to 
describe the magnitude of his power, and have assured us that 
without his permission the loadstone had no power over iron, or 
amber on the chaff* of the field. So exemplary was his temperance, 
that while in the enjoyment of supreme power, he constantly slept 
on a mat, which, with a water-pot replenished from the spring, 
formed the whole furniture of his chamber. It is stated that while 
he extended his patronage to the worship of the gods and goddesses 
then rising into popularity, he himself continued to profess the old 
creed, and adored the one infinite and invisible God.* 

For the legend of Vikraraaditya’s birth, see the article Sena in 
the Appendix. 

Vikriti-A king of Chedi, the son of Jimuta. 

Vikukshi — One of the hundred sons of Ikshvaku : The V. P. 
has the following legend of this prince : — On one of the days of 
Ashtaka, Ikshvaku being desirous of celebrating ancestral obsequies, 
ordered Vikukshi to bring him flesh suitable for the offering. The 
prince accordingly went into the forest and killed many deer and 
other wild animals for the celebration. Being Aveary with the 
chase and hungry, he sat down and ate a hare ; after which being 
refreshed, he carried the rest of the game to his father. Vasishtha, 
the family priest, was summoned to consecrate the food ; but he 
declared that it was impure in consequence of Vikukshi’s having 
eaten a hare from amongst it, (making it thus, as it were, the 
residue of his meal.) Vikukshi was therefore abandoned by his 
offended father, and the epithet Sasdda, hare-eater, was affixed to 
him by the Guru. But on the death of Ikshvaku, the sovereignty 
of Ayodhya descended to Vikukshi. The Matsya Purina says 
that Indra was born as Vikukshi, and that Ikshvaku had a 
hundred and fourteen other, sons who were kings of the countries 
south of Meru ; and as many who reigned north of that mountain. 
Wilson says that it seems veiy probable that by these sons of 
Ikshviku we are to understand colonies or settlers in various 
parts of India. 


Marshmau’s History of India, 1, 20. 
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Viloman — A Yadava chief, the son of Kapotaroman. 

Vimada—iy A Rishl mentioned in the Big Veda as on very 
friendly terms with Indra ; 2, A young prince to whom the Asvins 
brought in a car a bride named Eamadyu, who seems to have been 
the beautiful wife of Purumitra. — O. S. T., F., 244, 

Vimata'-Oue of the sons of Sudyumna after his transformation. 

Vimohana — One of the Narakas ; the place of bewildering ; 
for the punishment of the thief and the contemner of prescribed 
observances. 

Vinata — A daughter of Daksha, who was married to Kasyapa 
and became the mother of Garuda and Aruna. The Viyu adds 
the metres of the Vedas as the daughters of Vinatd. 

Vinaya — Good behaviour ; a son of Dharma by Lajja, modesty, 
daughter of Dak^ha, obviously allegoricat. 

Vinda— One of the sons of Jayasena, king of Avanti. 

Vindhya — The chain of mountains that stretches across Central 
India ; in the Pur&nas it is often restricted to the Sathpura range. 

Vindhyasaikti — The chief of the Kailakila Yavana kings ; a 
warrior of a mixed race, sprung from a Brahman father and a 
Kshatriya mother. Kailakila was a city in the Mahratta country. 
Wilson is of opinion that the Puiinas refer to a time when the 
Greek princes, or their ludo-Scythic successors, following the 
course of the Indus, spread to the upper part of the western coast 
of the peninsula. 

Vindhya-Vasini— An ancient and still celebrated shrine of 
Durg4, a short distance from Mirzapur. 

Vindomati — The wife of the Raja Mandh^tri. 

Vindusara^The sou and BUGcessor of Chaudraguptu. 

Vinita — One of the sons of the sage Phlastya. 

7ipa$C^t Ihe of the second Manwantara. 

Qae of the sons of Dhruva ; 2, A king of Magadlia, 
the son f Srurofijaya. 
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Vipnudiitti — The king of the Dauavas, he was the son of 
Kasyapa and Danu, and the hero of many legends. He was one of 
the leaders in the contest between the gods and demons that took 
place after the churning of the ocean. 

Vipritha — A prince of the solar race, the son of Chitrika. 

Vipula— A mountain in Ilavrita, forming the western buttress 
to Meru. 

Virabhadra — A formidable being created from the mouth of 
Siva, for the purpose of ■ spoiling the sacrifice of Daksha. He is 
thus described in the Vdyu Fui'una. 

A divine being,, with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet ; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts ; 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing bow 
and battle-axe ; fierce and terrific, shining with dreadful splendour, 
and decorated with the crescent moon ; clothed in a tiger’s skin 
dripping with blood, having a capdeious stomach, and a vast mouth 
aimed with formidable tusks. His ears were erect ; his lips were 
pendulous ; his tongue was lightning ; his hand brandished the 
thunderbolt ; flames streamed from his hair ; a necklace of pearls 
wound round his neck ; a garland of flame descended on his breast. 
Radiant with lustre, he looked like the final fire that consumes the 
world. Four tremendous tusks projected from a mouth which 
extended from ear to ear. He was of vast bulk, vast strength, a 
mighty male aud lord, the destroyer of the universe, and like a 
large fig-tree in ciVcuinfereuce ; shining like a hundred moons at 
ouce ; fierce as the fire of love ; having four heads, sharp white 
teethj and of ifiighty fierceness, vigour, activity, aud courage ; 
glowing with the blaze of a thousand fiery suns at the end of the 
;f»erld ; like a thousand undimmed moons ; in bulk, like Himadri, 
Kailasa, or Sumeru, or Mandara, with all its gleaming herbs ; 
bright as the sun of destruction at the end of ages ; of irresistible 
prowess and beautiful aspect ; irascible, with lowering eyes, and 
a countenance burning like fire ; clothed in the hide of the elephant 
and lion, and girt round with snakes ; wearing a turban on his 
head, a moon on his brow ; sometimes savage, sometimes mild ; 
having a chaplet of many flowers on his head, anointed with 
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various unguents, adorned with different ornaments and many sorts 
of jewels, wearing a garland of heavenly Karnikara flowers, and 
rolling his eyes with rage. Sometimes he danced ; sometimes he 
laughed aloud ; sometimes he stood wrapt in meditation ; some- 
times he trampled upon the earth ; sometimes he sang ; sometimes 
he wept repeatedly. And he was endowed with the faculties of^ 
wisdom, dispassion, power, penance, truth, endurance, fortitude, 
dominion, and self-knowledge.” 

Viriy — A person of a mythical or mystical character. Manu 
says “ Having divided his own substance, the mighty power of 
Brahma became half male, half female : and from that female he 
produced Vir^j. Know me to be that person whom the male 
Viraj produced by himself.” The Linga and Vayu Puraua describe 
the origin of Viraj and Satarupa from Brahmd ; in the first 
instance, and in the second, with Manu, who is termed Yairdja, is 
the son of Virdj. It is also explained allegorically ; Virdj being 
all male animals, Satarupa all female animals. 

Viraja — One of the Kdjas of India in the Swayambhuva or first 
Manwantara : he was the son of Tvashtri. 

Virajas — l, A son of the sage Paurnamasa ; 2, A sou of the 
sage Yasishtha. 

Virana — l, A sage, the father of Virani and Asikni ; 2, A 
teacher of the White Yajush. 

Virani — The daughter of the above, and mother of the Manu 
Chukshusa. 

Virat — 1, One of the lidjns of India in the first Manwantara ; 
the son of Nari ; 2, The material universe — BrahmAnda. 

Virata — The fourth book of the Mahabharata is called Vii*Ata- 
Parva, as it recounts the adventures of the PAndavas, when, being 
obliged to live incognito, they journeyed to the court of king 
Virata, and entered his service in various disguises. YirAta’s 
capital was called Matsya, (or sometimes Upaplnvya.) There, 
four months after the arrival of the PAndavas, a great festival was 
held, at which a number of wrestlers exhibited their prowess. 
Bhiraa then astonished Virata by dashing to the ground and killing 
the strongest of the wrestlers named Jimuta, 
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When Susarman, king of Trigarta, made a raid into Virata's 
territoiy for the sake of plunder and carried off his cattle, Virata, 
accompanied by all the Pandavas except Aijuna, invaded Trigarta 
to recover the property. A great battle was fought and Vii-ata 
was taken prisoner by Su^rman. Bhima, as usual, tore up a tree 
and prepared to rescue him ; but Yu(lhishthira advised him not to 
display kis strength too conspicuously, lest he should be recognised. 
He then took a bow, pursued Susarman, defeated him, released 
Vir&ta, and recovered the cattle. 

Virochana — A Daitya, the son of Prahlada. 

Viruddhas — A class of deities in the tenth Manwantarn. 

Virupa — An ancient i*aja who reigned somewhere on tlie banks 
of the Yamun^, he was the son of Ambarisha. 

VirUpaksha*-One of the eleven Rudras. 

Visakha — A sage, one of the sons of Kumira. 

Visakha — A lunar mansion in Jaradghavi, in the Ontral 
Avashthiua. 

Visakhayupa'-A king of Magadha, the son of Palaku. 

Visala — The founder and king of the city of Vais^.li ; he was 
the son of Trinavinda, by the celestial nymph Alambushn. 

Visasana — One of the Narakas, for the punishment of the 
maker of swords, lances and other weapons. 

Visoka— One of the eight original properties or perfections of 
man, called Siddhis ; it means exemption alike from infirmity or 
grief. 

Visravas — The son of the great sago Pulastya, and father of 
Kuvera, the deity of wealth. 

Visrutavat — A distinguished prince of the family of Ikshvaku ; 
he was the son of Mahaswat ; and took part in the great war. 

Vishnapu — ^In the legends regarding various persons delivered 
or favoured by the Asvins, it is said “ they restored VishnApu, 
like a lost animal, to the i<ight of Visvaks, Son of .Krishna, their 
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worshipper. The names both of Visvaka and Vishn&pii obcui 
in tlic Rig Veda.” — 0. S. T., F., p, 244. 

Vishnu — The second person of the mythological Hindu triad, 

and now the most celebrated and popular of all the gods of India. 

But it appears from the Rig-Veda that Indra at that time was 

regarded as superior to Vishnu, who is there classed with VarunS, 

the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, the luminous deities called Adityas, and, 

others. “ There is no trace of Vishnu, or anything relating to him 

m the Institutes of Manu, although the allusions to idolaters and 

the worship of inferior gods might possibly have some reference to 

him also.” “ In the Mahabharata, Vishnu is often identified with 

the supreme spirit ; but while in some portions of this poem — the 

different parts of which belong to different epochs of Hindu 

antiquity — he is thus regarded as the most exalted deity ; he is 

/ 

again, in others, represented as paying homage to Siva (q. v.), the 
third person of the Trimurti, and as acknowledging the superiority 
of this god over himself. Taking, therefore, the Mahabharata as 
a whole, ho does not occupy, in this epos, the exclusive supremacy 
which is assigned to him in the Ramayana, and still moi'Q in those 
Puranas especially devoted to his praise. 

“ The large circle of myths relating to Vishnu, in the epic poems 
aud Pur&nas, is distinguished by a feature which, though not quite 
absent from the mythological history of Siva, especially characterises 
that of Vishnu. It arose from the idea, that whenever a great 
disorder, physical or moral, disturbed the world, Vishnu descended 
* in a small portion of his essence’ to set it right, to restore the 
law, and thus to preserve creation. Such descents of the god are 
called his Avaldras (from ava and tri^ descend) ; and they 
consist in Vishnu’s being supposed to have either assumed the form 
of some wonderful animal or superhuman being, or to have been 
born of human parents, in a human form, always, of course, 
possessed of miraculous properties. Some of these Avat&ras are 
of an entirely cosmical character ; others, however, are probably 
based on historical events, the leading personage of which was 
gradually endowed with divine attributes, until he was regarded as 
the incarnation of the deify itself. With the exception of the last. 
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all these Avatdras bcloug to the past ; the last, however, is yet to 
come.”* 

“ His ten avat^rus are : * 1 , The Matsya, or fish. lu this 
avatar, Vishnu descended in the form of a fish to save the pious king 
Satyavrata, who with the seven Rishis and their wives had taken 
refuge in - the ark to escape the deluge which then destroyed tlie 
earth ; 2, The Kurma, or Tortoise. In this lie descended in the 
form of a tortoise, for the purpose of restoring to man some of the 
comforts lost during the flood. To this end he stationed himself 
at the bottom of tlie ocean, and allowed the point of the great 
mountain Mandara to be placed upon his back, which served as a 
hard axis, whereon the gods and demons, with the serpent Vfisuki 
twisted round the mountain for a rope, churned the waters for the 
recovery of tlie amrita or nectar, and fourteen other sacred things ; 

3, The Yaraha, or Roar. In this he descends d in the foim of a boar 
to rescue the earth from the potver of a demon called ‘ golden-eyed,* 
Ilirany^ksha. This demon had seized on the eartli and carried it 
with him into the depths of the ocean. Vishnu dived into the 
abyss, and after a content of a thousand years slew the monster ; 

4, The Narasinha, or Man-lion. In this iponstrous shape of a 
creature half-man, half-lion, Vishnu delivered the earth from the 
tyranny of an insolent demon called Hiranyakasipu ; 6, Vamaua, or 
Dwarf. This avatar happened in the second age of the Hindus or 
Tretayug, the four preceding are said to have occurred in the first 
or Satyayug ; the object of this avatar was ta trick Bali out of the 
dominion of the three worlds. Assuming the form of a wretched 
dwarf he appeared before the king and asked, as a booh, as much 
land as he could pace in three steps. This was granted ; and 
Vishnu immediately expanding liimsclf till ho filled the world, 
deprived Bali at two steps of heaven and earth, but in consideration 
of some merit, left Patala still in Lis dominion ; 6,- Parasurima ; 
7, Rimachandra ; 8, Krishna, or according to ^omc Balarama ; 9, 
Buddha. In this avatAr, Vishnu descended in the form of a sage 
for the purpose of making some reform in the religion of the 
Brahmans, and especially to reclaim them from their proncocss to 


Chambers' Encyclnpacdia, 
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animal sacrifice. Many of the Hindus will not allow this to have 
been an incarnation of their favourite god ; 10, Ealki, or White 
Horse. This is yet to come. Vishnu mounted on a white horse, 
with a drawn scimitar, blazing like a comet, will, according to 
prophecy, end this present age, viz., the fourth or Ealiyug, by , 
destroying the world, and then renovating creation by an age 
of purity.”* 

“ This number and enumeration of Avataras, however, was not 
at all times the same. The Mahibharata, though also mentioning 
ten, names successively the Hansa-, tortoise-, fish-, boar-, man-lion-, 
dwarf-, Parusu-Rama-, llama-, Satvata-, and Ealkin- Avataras. 
The Bhagavata-Pui'ina speaks of twenty-two Avataras of Vishnu, 
which, for instance, also comprise Prithu, (q. v.), Dhanvantari, 
the god of medicine ; and Eapila, the reputed founder of the 
S&ukhya (q. v.) philosophy. Other works liave twenty-four Ava- 
taras, or even call them numberless ; but the generally-received 
Avataras, are those ten mentioned before.”t 

Vishnu-loka — Vaikumba, the lofty world of Vishnu. 

Vishnu-Purana— “ The Vishnu-Pui-ana most closely conforms 
to the definition of a Paucha-lakshana Purana, or one which treats 
of five specified topics. It comprehends them all ; and, although 
it has infused a portion of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has 
done so with sobriety and with judgment, and has not suffered the 
fervour of its religious zeal to transport it into very wide deviations 
from the prescribed path. The legendary tales which it has 
inserted are few, aud arc conveniently arranged, so that they do 
not distract the attention of the compiler from objects of more 
peimanent interest and importance. 

The first book of the six, into which the work is divided, is 
occupied chiefly with the details of creation, primary (Sarga) and 
secondary (Pratisarga) ; the first explaining how the universe 
proceeds from Prakriti or eternal crude matter ; the second, in 
what manner the forms of things are developed from the elementary 
substances previously evolved, or how they re-appear after their 

• williatuB* English Sanskrit Dictionary, f Chambers’ Eucyclopocdia. 
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temporary destruction. Eotli these civations are periodical ; but the 
termination of the first occurs ouly at the end of the life of 
Brahma, when not only all the gcula and all other forms are 
annihilated, but the elements are again merged into primary 
substance, besides which, one ouly spiritual being exists. The 
latter takes place at the end of every Kalpa or day of Brahma, and 
affects only the forms of inferior creatures, and lower worlds ; 
leaving the substance of the universe entire, and sages and gods 
unharmed. The explanation of these events involves a description 
of the periods of lime upon which they depend, and which are, 
accordingly, detailed. Their character has been a source of very 
unnecessary perplexity to European writers ; as they belong to a 
scheme of chronology wholly mythological, h.aving no reference 
to any real or supposed history of the Hindus, but applicable, 
according to their system, to the iutinite and eternal revolutions of 
the universe. In these notions, and in that of the co-eternity of 
spirit and matter, the theogony and cosmogony of the Piiranas, ns 
they appear in the Vishnu Purana, belong to and illustrate systems 
of high antiquity, of which we have only fragmentary traces in the 
records of other nations. 

The course of the elementary creation is, in the Vishnu, as in 
other Piiranas, taken from the Sankhya philosophy ; but the 
agency that operates upon passive matter is confusedly exhibited, 
in consequence of a partial adoption of the illusory theory of the 
Vedanta philosophy, and the prevalence of the Pauranik doctrine 
of pantheism. However incompatible with the independent 
existence of Pradhana or crude matter, and however incongruous 
with the separate condition of pure spirit or Purusha, it is declared, 
repeatedly, that Vishnu, as one with the supreme being, is not only 
spirit, but crude matter, and not only the latter, but all visible 
substance, and Time. He is Purusha, ‘ spirit ; Pradhdna, crude 
matter Vyakta, ‘ visible form and Kala, ‘ time.’ This cannot 
.but be regarded as a departure from the primitive dogmas of the 
Hindus, in which the distinctness of the Deity and his works was 
enunciated ; in which, upon his willing the w’orld to be, it was ; 
and in which his interposition in creation, held to be inconsistent 
with the quicsccucc of perfection, was explained away by the 
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personification of attributes iu action, whicli afterwnrtls came to be 
considered as real divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, charged, 
severally, for a given season, with the creation, preservation, and 
temporary annihilation of material forms. These divinities arc 
declared to be no otlier than Vishnu. In Saiva Purdnas, they 
are, in like manner, identified witli Siva ; the Purdnas 
displaying and cxplaiuing the seeming incompatibility, of which 
there are traces in other ancient ' mythologies, between three 
distinct liypo^tascs of one superior deity, and the identification of 
one or otlier of those hypostases with their commou and separate 
original. 

After the W’orld has been fitted for the reception of living 
creatures, it is peopled by the will-engendered sons of Brahmd, the 
Prajapatis or patriarchs, and tlieir posterity. It would seem as if 
a primitive tradition of the descent of mankind from seven holy 
personages had at first prevailed, but that, in the course of time, 
it had been expanded into complicated, and not always consistent, 
amplification. How could these Ilisliis or patriarchs have poste- 
rity ? It was necessary to provide them with wives. In order to 
account for their existence, the Manu Swayambhuva and his wife 
Satarupa were added to the scheme ; or Brahma oecorncs twofold, 
male and female ; and daughters are then begotten, who are 
married to the Prajapatis- Upon tliis basis various legends of 
Brahma’s double nature, some, no doubt, as old as the Vedas, have 
been constructed. But, although they may have been derived, in 
some degree, from the authentic tradition of the origiu of maukind 
from a single pair, yet the circumstances intended to give more 
interest and pi-ecision to the story are, evidently, of an allegorical 
or mystical description, and conduced, iir apparently later time-s to 
a coarseness of realization which was neither the letter nor spirit 
of the original legend. Swayambhuva, the sou of the self-born or 
Uncreated, and his wife Satarupa, the hundred-formed or multi- 
form, are, themselves, allegories ; and their female descendants^ 
-who become the wives of the liishis, arc P'aith, Devotion, Content, 
Inlelligcnce, Tradition, and the like ; whilst, amongst their 
posterity, we have the different phases of the nionri and the 
sacrificial Hres. In another creation, the chief i-onree of ereatiirc*f» 
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ifl the patriarch Daksha (ability,) whosie daughters — Virtues, or 
PassiouB, or Astronoinical Phenomeua^are the mothers of all 
ezistiug things. These legends, perplexed as they appear to be, 
seem to admit of allowable solution, in the conjecture that the 
Fngapatis and Rishis were real personages, the authors of the 
Hindu system of social, moral, and religious obligations, and the 
first observers of the heavens, and teachers of astronomical science* 

The regal personages of the Swdyambhuva Manwantara are but 
few ; but they are described, in the outset, as governing the earth 
in the dawn of society, and as introducing agriculture and civiliza- 
tion. How much of their story rests upon a traditional remem- 
brance of their actions, it would be useless to conjecture ; although 
th^e is no extravagance in supposing that the legends relate to a 
period prior to the full establishment, in India, of the Brahman ical 
institutions. The legends of Dhruva and Prahlada, which are 
intermingled with these particular, are, in all probability, ancient ; 
but they are amplified, in a strain conformable to the Vaishnava 
purport of this Purina, by doctrines and prayeis asserting 4he 
identity of Vishnu with tlie Supreme. It is clear that the stories 
do not originate with this Purana. In that of Prahlada, particu- 
larly, circumstances essential to the completeness of the stoiy are 
only alluded to, not recounted ; showing, indisputably, the writer’s 
having availed himself of some prior authority for his narration. 

The second book opens with a continuation of the kings of the 
first Manwantara ; amongst whom, Bharatn is said to have given 
a name to India, called, after him, Bh^-rata-varsha. This leads to 
a detail of the geographical system of the Puranas, with mount 
Meru, the seven circular continents, and their surrounding oceans, 
to the limits of the world ; all of which are mythological fictions, 
in which there is little reason to imagine that any topographical 
truths are concealed. With regard to Bharata or India, the case 
is different. The mountains and rivers which are named are 
readily verifiable ; and the cities and nations that are particiilarize<l 
may, also, in many instances, be proved to have had a real exist- 
ence. The list is not a veiy long one in the Vishnu Parana, and 
is, probably, abridged from some more ample detail, like that 
which the Mahdbli&i ata affords, and which, in the hope of supply - 

91 
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ing infoiinatioD with respect to a subject yet imperfectlj inreati- 
gated, the ancient political condition of India, I have inserted and 
elucidated. 

The description which this book also contains of the planetary 
and other spheres, is equally mythological, although occasionally 
presenting practical details and notions in which there is ^n 
approach to accuracy. The concluding legend of Bharata — in his 
former life, the king so named, but now a Brahman, who acquires 
true wisdom, and thereby attains liberation — is, palpably, an 
invention of the compiler, and is peculiar to this Pui*&Qa. 

The ari'augement of the Vedas and other writings considered 
sacred by the Hindus, — being, in fact, the authorities of their 
religious rites and belief, — which is described in the beginning of 
the third book, is of much importance to the history of Hindu 
literature and of the Hindu religion. The sage Vyusa is here 
represented, not as the author, but the arranger or compiler of the 
Vedas, the Itihasas, and Puranas. His name denotes his character, 
meaning the * arranger’ or ‘ distributor ;* and the recurrence of 
many Vyasas, many individuals who new-modelled the Hindu 
scriptures, has nothing, in it, that is improbable, except the 
fabulous intervals by which their labours arc separated. The 
re-arrauglug, the refashioning, of old materials is nothing more 
than the progress of time would be likely to render necessary. 
The last recognized compilation is that of Krishna Dwaipayana, 
assisted by Brahmans wlio were already conversant with the sub- 
jects respectively assigned to them. They were the members of a 
college, or school, supposed, by the Hindus, to have flourished in 
a period more remote, no doubt, thau the truth, but not at all 
unlikely to have been instituted at some time prior to the accounts 
of India which we owe to Greek writers, and in which we see 
enough of the system to justify our inferring that it was then 
entire. That there have been other Vy&sas and other schools since 
that date, that Brahmans unknown to fame have remodelled some 
of the Hindu scripture.^ and especially, the Purdnas, cannot 
reasonably be contested, after dispassionately weighing the strong 
internal evidence, which all of them afFord, of the intermixture of 
unanthorized* and comparatively modem ingredients. But the 
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same internal testimony furnishes proof, equally decisive, of the 
anterior existence of ancient materials ; and it is, therefore, as idle 
as it is irrational, to dispute the antiquity or authenticity of Ute 
greater portion of the contents of the Purauas, in the face of 
abundant positive.aDd circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of 
the doctrines 't^’liich they teach, the currency of the legends which 
they narrate, and the integrity of the iustitutious which they 
describe, at \eBBt three centuries before the Christian ora. But 
the origin and development of their doctrines, traditions, and inst' 
tutions were not the work of a day ; and the testimony that 
establishes tlieir existence three centuries before Christianity, 
caiTies it back to a much more remote antiquity, to an autiquity 
that is, probably, not surpassed hy any of tlic prevailing fictions, 
institutions, or beliefs, of the nneient world. 

The remainder of the third book describes the leading institu- 
tions of the Hindus, the duties of castes, the obligations of different 
stages of life, and the celebration of obsequial rites, in a short but 
primitive strain, and in harmony with the laws of Manu. It is a 
distinguishing feature of the Vishnu Purina, and it is characteristic 
of its being the work of au earlier period thau most of the Purfinas, 
that it enjoins no sectarial or other acts of supererogation ; no 
Vratas, occasional self-imposed observances ; no holy days, no 
birthdays of Krishna, no nights dedicated to Lakshmi ; no sacrifices 
or modes of worship other than those conformable to the ritual of 
the Vedas! It ebutains no Mfihatmyas or golden legends, even of 
the temples in which Vishnu is adored. 

The fourth book contains all that the Hindus have of their 
ancient history. It is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties 
and individuals ; it is a barren record of events. It can scarcely 
be doubted, however, that much of it is a genuine chronicle of 
persons, if not of occurrences, Thai it is ditcredilcd hy palpable 
absurdities in regard-to the longevity o1 the princes of the earlier 
dynasties, must be granted ; and tlic particulars preserxed of aome 
of them arc trivial and fabulous. Still, there is an inartificial 
simplicity aud consistency in the succession ol persons, and a 
possibility and probabilify in some of the transactions, which give 
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to these traditioDs the semblance of authenticity, and render it 
likely, that they are not altogether without foundation. At any 
rate, in the absence of all other sources of information, the record, 
such as it is, deserves not to be altogether set aside. It is not 
essential to its credibility, or its usefulness, that any exact chrono- 
logical adjustment of the diffei'ent reigns should be attempted. * 
Their distribution amongst the several Yugas, undertaken by Sir 
William Jones, or his Pandits, finds no countenance from the 
original texts, further than an incidental notice of the age in which 
a particular monarch ruled, or the general fact that the dynasties 
prior to Krishna precede the time of the Great War and the 
beginning of the Kill age ; both which events wc are not obliged, 
with the Hindus, to place five thousand years ago. To that 
age the solar dynasty of princes offers ninety-three descents, the 
lunar, but forty-five ; though they both commence at the same 
time. Some names may have been uddetl to the foimer list, some 
omitted in the latter ; and it sterns most likely, that, notwitli* 
standing their synchronous boginnlpg, the princes of the lunar race 
were subsequent to those of the solar dynasty. They avowedly 
branched off from the solar line ; and the legend of Sudyumna, 
that explains the connexion, has every appearance of having been 
contrived for the purpose of referring it to a period more remote 
than the truth. Deducting, however, from the larger number of 
princes a considerable proportion, there is nothing to shock proba- 
bility in supposing, that the Hindu dynasties and their ramifications 
were spread through an interval of about twelve centuries anterior 
to the war of the Maliabharata, and, conjecturing that event to 
have happened about - fourteen centuries before Christianity, thus 
carrying the commeucemeut of the regal dynasties of India to 
about two thousand six hundred years belbrc that date. This may, 
or may not, be too remote ; but it is sufficient, in a subject where 
precision is impossible, to be satisfied with the general impression, 
that, ru the dynasties of kings detailed in the Puranas, we have a 
record which, ulihougli it cannot fail to have suffered detriment 
from age, and may have been injured by careless or injudicious 
compilation, preserves an account, not wholly nndcserving of 
confidence, of the establishment and succession of Kguiar monar* 
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diieBy ainoDgst the Hindus, from as early an era, and for as conti* 
nuous a duration, as any in the credible annals of mankind. 

After the date of the great war, the Vishnu Purana, in common 
with those Pui*anns which contain similar lists, specifies kings and 
dynasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronolo* 
gical particulars to which, on the score of probabilj^ty, there is 
nothing to object. In truth, their general accuracy has been 
incoutrovcrtibly established. Inscriptions on columns of stone, on 
rocks, on coins, deciphered only of late years, through the extra* 
ordinary ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. James Prinsep, have 
verified the names of races and titles of princes— the Gupta and 
Andhra Rijas, mentioned in the Purdnas — and have placed beyond 
dispute the identity of Chandragupta and Sandrocoptus ; thus 
giving us a fixed point from which to compute the date of other 
persons and events. Thus, the Vishnu Purana specifies the interval 
between Chandragupta and the Great War to be eleven hundred 
years ; and the occurrence of tho latter little more than fourteen 
centuries b. c., remarkably concurs with inferences of the like date 
from different premises. The historical notices that then follow 
are considerably confused ; but they probably afford an accurate 
picture of the political distractions of India at the time when they 
were written : and much of the perplexity arises from the corrupt 
state of the manuscripts, the obscure brevity of the record, and 
our total want of the means of collateral illustration. 

The fifth book of the Vishnu Purdca is exclusively occupied 
with tlie life of Krishna. This is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Pui*i.na, and is one argument against its antiquity. 
Itls possible, though not yet proved, tliat Krishna, as an Avatira 
of Vishnu, is mentioned in an indisputably genuine text of tho 
Vedas. He is conspicuously prominent in the Mahabh^rata, but 
very contradictorily described there. The part that he usually 
performs is that of a mere mortal ; although the passages are 
numerous that attach divinity to Lis ^rsou. There are, however, 
no descriptions, in the Mahabhirata, of his juvenile frolics, of his 
sports in Vrind&vana, his pastimes with the cow-boys, or even his 
destruction of the Asuras sent io kill him. These stories have, 
all. a modern complexion ; they do not harmonize with the tone 
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of the ancient legends, lyhich is, generally, grave, and, Eometimee, 
majestic. They are the creations of a puerile taste and grovel- 
ling imagination. These chapters of the Vishnu Puraua offer some 
difficulties as to their originality. They are the same as tliose on 
the same subject in the Brahmi Puiina : they are not very dissi- 
milar to those of the Bhdgavata. The latter has some incidents 
which the Vishnu has not, aud may, therefore, be thought to have 
improved upon the prior narrative of the latter. On the other 
liaud, abridgment is equally a proof of posteriority as amplification. 
The simpler style of the Vishnu Purdua is, however, in favour of 
its priority ; and the miscellaneous composition of the Brahmfi 
Pui*aiia renders it likely to have bon'owed these chapters from the 
Vishnu. The life of Krishna in the Hari Vamsa aud the Brahma 
Vaivarta are, indisputably, of later date. 

The last book contaius an account of the dissolution of the 
world, in both its major and minor cataclysms ; and, in the parti- 
culars of the end of all things by fire and water, as well as in the 
principle of their perpetual renovation, presents a faithful exhibi- 
tion of opinions that were general in the ancient world. The 
me mysical annihilation of the universe, by the release of the 
spirit from bodily existence, offers, as already remarked, other 
analogies to doctrines aud practices taught by Pythagoras and 
Plato, and by the Platonic Christians of later days. 

The Vishnu Purana has kept very clear of particulars from 
which an approximation of its date may be conjectured. No place 
is described of which the sacredness has any kuowu limit, nor any 
work cited of probable receht composition. The Vedas, the 
Purfinas, other wwks forming the body of SansTwiit literature, are 
named ; aud so is the Mahabharala, to which, therefore, it is subse- 
quent. Both Bauddhas and Jaiuas are adverted to. It was, 
therefore, written before the former had disappeared. But they 
existed, in some parts of India, as late as the twelfth century, 
at least ; aud it is probable that the Puraua was compiled before 
that period. The Gupta kings reigued in the seveuth century. 
The historical record of the Puraua which mentions them was, 
therefore, later ; and there seems little doubt that the same alludes 
to the first iocursious of the Mohammedans, which took place in 
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the eighth century ; which brings it still lower. lu describiug the 
latter dynasties, some, if not all, of which weiCf uo doubt, coutem- 
porary, they are described ns reigning, altogether, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-six years. Why this duration should 
have been chosen does not appear ; unless, iu conjunction with 
the number of years which are said to have elapsed between the 
Great War and the lust of tlie Andhra dynasty, which preceded 
these different races, and which amounted to two thousaiul tlirce 
hundred and fifty, the compiler was influenecd by the actual date 
at which he wrote. The aggregate of the two periods would be 
tlie Kali year 4146, equivalent to a. d. 1045. There are some 
variety and indistinctness in the enumeration of the periods which 
compose this total : but the date which results from it is not 
unlikely to be an approximation to tliat of the Vi>linu Piirana." — 
mison^s Works, VoL VI, 102-112. 

Visva — A daughter of the patriarch Duksha, who was married 
to Dharma aud became the mother of the Visvudevus. 

Visvabhavana — A name of Vishnu, as creator of the uni- 
verse ; meaning one with crude uature. 

Visvachi— One of the Duiviki Apsarasas, or divine nymphs 
who engage in the interruption of the penances of holy sages. 

Visvadevas — A class of deities to whom sacrifices are daily 
offered. The worship af the Visvadevas forms a part of the 
general Sraddhas, aud of the daily sacrifices of the householder. 
According to the Vayu this was a privilege conferred on them by 
Brahma and the Pitris, as a reward for religious austerities practis- 
ed by them upon Himalaya. Their introduction as a specific class 
seems to have originated in the custom of sacrificing to the gods 
collectively, or to all the gods, ns the name Visvadevas implies. 
They appear, however, as a distinct class iu the Vedas, aud their 
assumption of this chainctcr is therefore of ancient date. The 
daily offoring to them is noticed by Manu. — Wilson's Notes to 
Vishnu Furdna, 

ViBVagaswa — An ancient r^ja of the solar line— the son of 
Prithu. 
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Visvagjyotish — The eldest of the hundred sons of Satajit, 
who reigned in India in the first Manwantara. 

Visvajit — I, A king of Hastln&pura, the son of Jayadratha ; 
2, A king of Magadha, the son of Satyajit. 

Visvakarma — The celestial architect, the Indian Hephiestus/ 
Mulciber, or Vulcan ; originally called Tvashtri (q. v.) The 
architect and artist of the gods. He was the son of the Vasu 
Prabhfisa and his wife, the lovely and virtuous Yogasiddha. He 
is said in the V. P. to be the author of a tliousand arts, the 
meehanist of the gods, the fabricator of all ornaments, the chief 
of artists, the constructor of the self-moving chariots of the deities, 
and by whose skill men obtain subsistence. Sir W. Jones con- 
siders Visvakarma to be the Vulcan of the Greeks and Romans, 
being, like Vulcan, the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor 
of the agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war between them and tlie 
Daityas or Titans. — As. Res.^ VoL I, 264. See Tvashtri. 

Visvakarmail, Visvakarya— Two of the seven principal 
solar rays. 

Visvakena — if The Manu of the fourteenth Manwantara 
according to the lists in the Matsya and Padma Pur^nas ; 2, A king 
of Hastindpura, the son of Brahmadatta. 

ViSTamitra — A celebrated Rishi. According to the Rdmi- 
yi ja he had originally been a Kshatriya and s great warrior, but 
subsequently practised so may religious austerities in the Himdlaya 
mountains that he ultimately became a brahman. His character is 
therefore somewhat anomalous. Max Muller considers that he 
opposed the ambition of the brahmans, and would not submit to 
their exclusive claims. He at length succeeded in gaining for 
himself and family the rights for which he struggled, and which 
the Brahmans had previously withheld from all but their own caste. 
Visv&mitra, however, was reconciled as soon as he was allowed to 
share in the profits of the priestly power, and became a favourite 
hero iu Brahmauical tradition. 

When Mahdrdja Dasaratha was one day discussing with his 
Councillors the subject of his sou Rdma’s marriage, Visvdmitra 
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arrived at tlie gate of the palace, aud deaired the doorkeeper to go 
within and tell the Mali&raju that Visvimitrathe sou of Godhi, was 
there. Tho Mohiri^a on hearing the message rose up with his 
two priests aud went out to meet the sngc, whom he received with 
ever} honour, saying, Your coming, O great snge, is as grateful to 
me as amrito, ns the fall of rain in the proiier season, as the hirth of 
a son to a childless father, as the I'ecovcry of lost treasure, us the 
dawning of a greet joy Visv^iuitra then btated the object of his 
visit— that Bima should accompany liim hack to his hcrinilnge to 
destroy the Rikshasas ; an arrangement to which tho Mahdraja 
reluctantly consented. He then acted as Guru to Kdiiia and 
commanded him to slay T^raka ; removing his objections about 
killing a woman, and providing him with divine wea|ions and 
mantras. After the loarringc of Rama, Visvainitra retired to thv 
Himilaya mountains. During a twelve year&' faminei 'rrisanku 
provided food for Vibvamilra and his family, and the sage being 
highly pleased^ elevated him in his living body to heaven. This 
legend Wilson thinks is astronomical, nnd alludes pbs^ibly to some 
reformation of the sphere by Visvainitra under the pulronuge of 
Triwuku, and in opposition to a more ancient system advocated by 
the school of Vasishtha, q. v. The fact of Visvainitra having been 
both a tishi and an oiRciatiiig priest, is undoubted. If we look to 
tlie number of Vcdic hymns ascribed to him aud to his family, to 
the long devotion to sacerdotal functions which this I'act implies, 
and to tlio apparent improbability tliat a person who had himself 
stood in the position of a king should afterwards have bccoino a 
professional priest, we may find it diincult to believe thiii although 
(bb he certainly wnsj a scion of royal stock, he had ever himself 
exercised royal functions. — 0 . 6’. T., /, 3b4. 

A kind of consecutive biography of Visvainitra is givcu iu tlie 
first book of the Ramiiyana, of which it form.s one of the most 
interesting episodes. Its substanco is as follow's : — Once, when 
roaming over the earth with his armies, Visvainitra came to the 
hermita^ of Vosishtliu, and was there received by the saint iu the 
most sumptuous style. Vasishtha could atford to eutertaiu the 
king in this manner because he possessed a fabulous cow of plenty 
that yielded him everything he desired. Visvamitro becoming 
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siwHie *or the source of Vn^islitLa’s ^veullh, strougly wished to 
possess tiie cow, and asked Vasishtha to sell her to him. The saint 
however refusing this offer, the king seized her, intending to carry 
her off by force. But the cow resisted and ultimately displayed 
her supernatural powers in producing from ditferent parts of her 
body numerous peoples, and by them destroying the armies of 
Yisvamitra. The king then liad rccourbc to the magical weapons 
he possessed, hut they were defeated by those of Vusisbtha, and to 
the lininiliation thus inflicted on him lie then gave vent in 
exclaiming; ‘Contemptible is the might of a Kshatri3'a : a 
Brahman's might alone is might.’ And reflecting what he should 
do in this emergency, he resolved to practise austerities in order 
to attain tlic rank of a Brahman. In con-secpiCDce he went to the 
sou til, and performed severe pcnuncc during a thousand years ; 
when at the end of this period the god Brahma appeared to him, 
aud announced that he had become a Rajarslii, or Royal Rishi. 
Blit Yisvamitra was not satisfied with this degree of promotion, and 
continued his aiietci’itics for another such period. During that 
time, king Trisanku of Ayodliya, of the family of Ikshvaku, had 
deti'i'ininoil to perruriii a sacrifice that would enable him to proceed 
bodily to licavon, and solicited for this ]mrposc the assistance of 
V'asislitha, w ho was t lie family priest of “ all the Ikshvakus.” This 
saint, however, liaving declared the scheme of the king impossible, 
and his sous also having refused to act in their father’s place, 
Ti’isaukii told them he would resort to another priest. He applied 
to Yisvamilra, who .showed his power by performing the i^acri flee 
BO innoli de.^ired by Tri’^ankn, and accomplishing his object in spite 
of the resistance of Vasisht.ha :uid his sons, and that of the gods 
themselves. 

This event having caused a serious interruption in the austerities 
of Yisvamitra, he proceeded to the forest Pushknra in the west, to 
remain undisturbed. It was then fiie tragic incident related under 
Harischandra occurred. It was in the forest that Sunaseplia 
saw his uncle Yisvamitra, and implored him to come to his rescue. 
Yisvamitra first commanded fifty of his own sons to offer themselves 
up as a ransom for their cousin. And ou their refusing to do so, 
cursed them to become outenates : but afterwards taught Siinasephu 
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two hymns, which if sung by him at the sacrifice' would save his 
life. The liberation of Suuasepha having been effected, and 
Visvamitra having continued his penance for auothcr thousand 
years, Brahma conferred on him the dignify of a Kishi. But not 
satisfied with this distinction he went on practising still fiercer 
austerities thain ever. These the gods interrupted by sending a 
heavenly nymph Menaka, who excited his worldly passions ; still 
in the cud he attained the rank of a Maharshi, or great Rislii. And 
after two thousand years? of still more rigorous penance which for 
a time was again interrupted by the alliiroriKUit'' of a nymph 
Rambha, the gods headed by Brahma, came to acknowledge that 
he had now become a Rrahmarshi, or Brahman Rishi ; and 
Vasishtha himself was compelled to express acquiescence in the 
result he had achieved. 

The above three paragraphs arc abridged from* Goldsliickcr's 
article in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. Many other legends arc 
given in Muir’s O. S. T., Vol. 1. VisvaiaiUa’s cruel treatment of 
Harischaiulra and his family has already been quoted. (Sec 
Saivya). Various versions are given of the legend of Tri.sankii ; 
and of the conflicts between Vasishtha and V’^isvainilra. Professor 
Lassen, who quotes the stories, makes the following Feiuarks on 
their import : 

“The Icgcnil of the struggle between Vasishtha aiuUVisvimitra 
embraces two distinct points ; one is the contest between the 
priests and warriors, for the highest rank ; the other is the 
temporary alienation of the Ik^hvdkus from their family priests. 
Vosishtha is rcprc-scntcd ns the exemplar of such a priest ; and the 
story of Kalmaahapaihi is related for the express purpose of 
showing hy an example that the IkshvaUus, after they had retained 
him, were victorious ; in his capacity of priest ho. continued to live 
OD, and is the representative of his whole race. Wc may conclude 
from the legend that hi.s descendants had .‘u^qiiircil the position of 
family priests to the Ikshvdkus, though neither he himself nor his 
son Saktri belonged to tlioir number. Tri.^anku is the lir.sl prince 
who fui'sook them, and had recourse to Visvamitra. His .‘*nece?sor 
Amharishn received support from that personuge, as well a.a.from 
Richiks. one of t)ip Bhrigus ; a family whose connectioii with the 
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Ku^kns nppCAiti also in the story of Paru&nramH. The hostility 
between the Jkshv^kus and the family of Vosishstha continued 
dawn to Visvainitin is represented as having 

intentionally fostered the nlieimtion ; while Vnsishtha is represented 
as forbearing (though he had the power) to annihilute his rival. ^ 

The conHict between the two rivjils, with its motives and 
machinery, is described in the forms peculiar to the fully-developed 
cpbs. To this style of poetry is to be referred the wonder-working 
cow. which supplies all objects of desire. There is no ground for 
believing in any actual war with weapons between the contending 
parses ) or in any parlicipalion of ilcgraded Ksimtriyas, or aboriginal 
tribes, m the contest ; for all tlie^e things arc mere poetical creatious. 
Besides, the proper victory of V^asishtlia was not gained oy arms, 
but by his rod. The legend rA?prt<*enl< the superiority of the 
Brahmons a 5 eompielc, since Visvamitra is forced to acknowledge 
the insnHtcirncy of a'wni iior's power ; and acquires his jiositiou as 
a Brnhiiniii hy purely Bralinianical methods. 

From Visvaiiiilra arc derived maiiiy of the sacerdotol families 
which bear the common name of Kanslka, and to which many 
lishis, famous in tradition belong Ah there were also kings iu 
(his family, we have here an example of the fact that one of the 
old vedic races became divided, and in later times bclooged to both 
of the two highei castes. It appears impossible that any of 
the aboriginal tribes should have been among the dedeendaots of 
Visvimitra s sons, as the legend represents ; and the meaning of 
this iCcnuiU may therefore be that some of his sons and thch 
descendants accepted the position of priests among these tribes, and 
aie. in c!onse<iu(mcc descrilird as accursed.”— 0. S. T., i, 426. 

Visvanitras— The Visvimitras are kuown as Kusikas or 
Kausikas ; that is. they came from Kush, to this day the name 
of a. river near the Asia Psius, where M. Fcrrier found the mins 
of A large place, railed Kniaan. The Kushuii, lie (ells ns, wero a 
famous Scythian race, who held Kalkh in remote antiquity. Sir 
H. Rawlinsoj) found their bricks, with cmieiform Scythic legends 
at Susa and in the Persian Cult Kush is largely used in a local 
manenflaturt in Central Asia The Caspian Sen, Cnehgar, Kash- 
were K Ho- Sake fSarm or Coissk Gortras as (Khas mouniain) 
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Cossfo or Cisu m Persio^ the Bal-kash luko and the Kusli, and 
those arc but a mere sample, and it is supposed that the Scythians 
did not come to the Cushites, but that the Cushites colonized 
Mongolia as they colonized Arabia, Ethiopia and the N. coast of 
the Indian Ocean. Indra himself is called a son of Kusika. Fire 
and Indra*worship seem to have been introduced by the Visva- 
mitras and to have supplanted a previous sun-worsliip of earlier 
immigrants. — Calcutta Review. 

yiBVarapa — l, A name of Vishnu ; who is both Bhdtefa, 

* lord of created things and Visvnrupa, * univei'sal substance ;* he 
is therefore as one with sensible things subject to his own control ; 
2, A name of one of the lludras. 

Viavaaaha — l, A king of Mithila, the sou of Ilavila ; 3, 
Another king of Mithila, the sou of Abhyutthi-taswa, descendant 
of Rdmu. 

▼isvaaphatika — A Raja of Magmlha, who is said to Imvo 
extirpated the Kshatryas and elevated fishermen, barbarians, 
Brahmans, and other castes, to power. His name is sometimes 
made Viswasphurtti. 

Viavavasa-^Oiic of the sons of Pururavas. 

Visvesa — A daughter of Daksha mairied to Dharma. 

Vitahavya — A king of Mithila, the son of Sunaya. 

Vitala — The second of the seven divisions of Patsija ; whose 
soil is black. 

Vitasta — A river, the iiioderii •Ihcliiin, but still called in Kash- 
mere the Vitasta or Hytlaspes. 

Vitatha— Unprofitable ; a name given to Kajii Bhnralwiijn, 
who was a sage as well king. 

Vithi-A division of the planetary sphere. 

Vitihotra — l. The ninth son of Priyavrala, according to the 
Bhigiivala ; he is called Putia in the other Puranas, and adopledt 
religious life ; 2, 'fhe eldest son of Talajangha, a Yddava chief 

Vitihotras- A branch of the Haihtya tribe 
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Vitnnda — A demon, Uic son of Tun(to ; the I^dma Puitina 
contaipx an account of its destruction by Bhiigavati. 

Vivaswat — l, A Prnjapati ; 2, One of the twelve Adityas ; 3. 
The Sun, and riitlici* of Vuivaswata Mnnu. 

Vivinsati — A prince of the solar dynasty, the son of Yinsa. 

Vraja — One of the sons of llavirdhana and uncle the 
Praclictasas. 

Vrata— An occasional self-imposed ohscrvaucc or ceremony. 

Vrihadbala — A prince of the solar race, the son of Visruta- 
vat ; he was slain in the great war by Ahhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. 

Vrihadaswa — A Raja of Bharata, the father of the celebrated 
Kuvulnyaswn, q. v. 

Vrihadbhanu — A Raja of Bharata, the son of VrlhatkarmaD. 

Vrihadisha — l, A king of Ilastiuapura, the sou of Ajaniidha ; 
2, One of- the five sons of Haryyaswu, termed the Panchalas. 

Vrihadratha — A Raja of Bharata, the son of Bhadraratha ; 
2, A son of Uparichara the Vasu ; 3, A son of Tigma of the race 
of Puru ; 4, The last of the ten Mauryan kings of Magadha, the 
son of Sasadharman. 

Vrihannaradiya Parana — A modem compilation, erroneously 
termed a Purana, containing paueygrical prayers addressed to 
Vishnu, and injunctions to observe various rites and keep holy 
certain seasons in honour of him. 

Vrihaspati — A sage, the son of Angiras, the priest and pre- 
ceptor of the Devafas ; a teacher of the science of government. 
He had a handsome wile named Taivi, who was carried off by Soma 
(the moon), which led to a fierce contest termed the Taraka war. 
The Daityas, Danavas, and other foes of the gods took part Avith 
Soma ; whilst ludra and all the gods were the allies of Vrihaspati. 
Peace was not restored till Brahma interposed and compelled Soma 
to reatuve Tara to her husband. Vrihaspati was Vyasa of the 
fourth Muuwantara. 

Vrihaspati— The planet Jupiter , dcscribgl in the V. P. as 
having a golJcn cm drawn by eight pilc-eohmied horses. 
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Vrihatkarman— 1, A prince, the son of the K&jtt of Bharata, 
Bhadrarathn ; 2, A king of Hastiuapur, sou of Vrihuilvasu ; 3, 
A king of Magadha, son of Sukshatra. 

Vrihatshana — A Raja of tlie soiar race after the great war. 
liis father Vrihadbala, was killed by Abhiinuiiyu. 

Vrihatkshatra — A prince of Bii^ratn, the son of Bhavau- 
manya. 

Vrihat-Sama — A portion of the Sama Veda, created from the 
southern mouth of Brahma. 

Vrijinivat — A Yadava prince, the sou of Kroslitri. 

Vrika — 19 One of the sons of Prithu, according to the Bhaga- 
vata ; 2, The sou of R&ja Ruruka ; 3, A son of Krishna. 

Vrikadeva — One of the daughters of Devaka, who was mar- 
ried to Vasudeva. 

Vrikala, Vrikatejas — Two sous of S.isiiti, and grandsons of 
Dhruva. 

Vrisha — !» The Indra of the eleventh Manwantara ; 2, A 
Y&dava ehief, the sou of Vitihotra. 

Vrishadarbha — A Raja of the solar race, the son of Sivi. 

Vrishakapi — An appcllatiou of one of the eleven Rudras. 

Vrishana— One of the hundred sons of the Malniraja Kart- 
tavirya. 

Vrishaparvan — A powerful Ddnava chief, the son of Knsyapa 
and Danu. 

Vrishasena — One of the Auga kings, the sou of Kama. 

Vrishni— 1, A Yadava chief, the eldest son of Mudhu ; 2, 
Another Yadava chief, the sou of Kunli or Kumbhi ; 3, A son of 
Satwata, a Raja of Mrittikavati ; 4, A cousin of the above, the 
son of Bhajaniaua. 

Vrishnimat — A Raja of the solar race, the son of Chitraratlia. 

Vritra — The demon who personifies drought ; the cloud enemy 
of Indra, who imprisons the raio in the storm-cloud. He is repre- 
sented as false and treachei’ous as he is malignant. He is termed 
the thief who hides away the rain-clouds. He constantly appears 
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ns the enemy of luilra; who lb called Vritrahao, the Vritm-slayert 
Vritni became n iminc applied* to any enemy. ** The Yrittni of the 
Viittras denoted the most malignant of adversaries. So again 
Vrittra the thief is also called Alii, the throttling snake, or dragon 
with three heads.”* 

** Who is that, without alarm,- ^ 

Defies the might of ludrn’s arm ; 

That stands and sees without dismay 
The Approaching Mariits’ dread array ; 

That does not shun in wild nifright, 

The terrors of the deadly fight ? 

’Tis Vrittra, he whose magic powers 
From earth withhold the gonial showers. 

Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine 
Whose demon hosts from age to age. 

With India war unceasing wage, 

Who, times uununibcred, crushed and slain, 

Is ever newly born again, 

And evermore renew the strife 
III which again he forfeits life. 

Perched on a steep aerial height. 

Shone Vrittra's stately fortress bright. 

Upon the wall, in martial mood. 

The bold gigantic demon stood, 

Confiding in his magic arts, 

And armed with store of fiery di^ris. 

And then was seen a dreadful sight. 

When god and demon met in fight. 

His sharpest missiles Vrittra shot. 

His thunderbolts and lightnings hot 
He hurled as thick as rain. 

And soon the kueil of Vrittm*s doom 
Was sounded by llm clang and boom 


* Cox, M y tholoiry of the Avyaii Natioiin. 
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Of lodra’s iron shower ; 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell, 

The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-built tower.”* 

Vyadhi — Disease ; Represented as the son of Mritya, (Death.) 

Vyadi— A brahman who stopped at the dwelling of Vararuchi 
on one occasion and solicited hospitality, ns n stranger weary with 
long travel. He then became acquainted with Varanichi’s won- 
derful powers of memory — was instructed by him, and became a 
writer of note on philological topics. — Wilsofi^ II 165. 

Vyahritis — Tlie three mystical wwds, Bhiih, Rlmvar, Swiir , 
which, with the monosyllabic Cm, and the Vedas, arc considered 
as forms of Vasudeva (Brahma,) diversified as to their typical 
character, but essentially one and the same. The daily prayers of 
the Brahman commence with the formula, Orn bhuli, hhuvar, 
swar ; Om earth, sky, heaven ; these three mystical terms calleil 
Vydhritis, are scarcely of less sanctity than the Pranava itself. 
Their efficacy, and the order of their repetUion preceding the 
G^yatri, are fully detailed in Manu, II, 76-81. In the Mitakshara 
they are directed to be twice repeated mentally, with Om prefixed 
to each ; Om bliuh, Om bhuvah, Om swar ; the hrcatli being 
suppressed by closing the lips and nostrils. — Wilson's Notes to 
Vishnu Tuidna. 

Vyakarana — Grammar ; an Auga of the Vedas. That a 
scientific study of Grammar was cultivated at a very eai ly period 
of Hindu literature is borne out by the testimony of the oldest 
glossator on the Vedas, Yaska (q. v.) The oldest extant work, 
however, on Sanskrit Grammar is posterior to the work of Yaska ; 
it is the Grammar of Pauini (q. v.) which wa- criticised by 
IWtgaya, in the VarUlkas, these again being cominciilcd on and 
criticised by Patanjali in the Mahdbhdsya. ( See PAnini, where 
some of the {u incipal Inter works connected with his system are 
meutioned.)— G oldstuckkk. 

VySkkta — Visible substance ; a form of Vishnu. 

• Muia. 0. S Tm V, 133-5 
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Yyansa — A powerful Daniiva, the eldest son of VipracLitti. 

Vyapti — Universal ; the iuhereot and essential presence of any 
one thing or property in another, as the deity in the universe, &c. 
In the Ny^ya system of Gautama a Yy^pti means a pervading inile. 
It is thus explained by Professor Max Muller : knowledge is^ a 
quality of the Self, in the same manner as colour is of light. It 
is inseparably connected with it, and is explained as the cause of 
every conception that is expressed in language. Knowledge is 
either remembrance or perception. Perception is two-fold, right 
or wrong. Kight perception represents the thing such as it is, 
silver as silver. Wrong perception represents the thing as the 
thing is not, mother o’pearl as silver. Right perception*is four-fold, 
sensuous, conclusive, comparative, and authoritative. It is produced 
by the senses, by infeiTing, by comparing, and by revealed authority. 

The different kinds of sensuous perception arise from the different 
ways in which the organs of sense are brought into contact with 
their objects, which objects may be either substantial matter, or 
qualities and actions, as inherent in substance, or the Genus aa 
inherent in substances, qualities and actions. 

After sensuous knowledge comes conclusive knowledge, which 
is gained by means of inferring. Conclusive knowledge is for 
instance. This mountain is a volcano,” whereas our sensuous 
perception ie only that the mountain smokes. In order to amve 
from this at the conclusion that it is a volcano, we must be in 
possession of what is called a pervading rule or a Vyapti. This 
smoke is inseparably connected with fire, or as the Hindu calls it, 
that smokiu^BS is pervaded by fieriness, that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. If we possess this Vyapti, which we may 
remember by such instances as a culinaiy hearth, &c., then in 
order to arrive at conclusive knowledge we only require considera- 
tion, (pai'&mai'sa) in order to find out m any sensuous impressiop 
something which can be pervaded, something lyhich can make the 
mountain the member of a Vyipti, this something being in our 
case the smoke. If we know that the smoke which we pcrceiveas 
qualified to become part of a Vyipti (this Vyapti being ‘ wherever 
there is smoke there is tirc’)f then we know conclusively that this 
mountain is fiery because it smokes. 




The coDditions under which it is allowed to form a Vjapti, that 
is to say to form Universals, have occupied the attention of Hindu 
philosophers more than any other point in Logic. They distinctly 
exclude the mere accumulation of observations. For things they 
say may be together a hundred times and may still not be mutually 
inherent. They make exceptions for practical purposes. Their 
repeated observations may be turned into a general rule, but not in 
philosophical discussions. Volumes after volumes have been written 
on this subject, and though I do not believe they will throw new 
light on the question of the origin of Universals, yet they would 
furnish a curious parallel to the histoiy of the European intelliect.* 

Vyasa — A great brahman sage who lived in the forest, and by 
a long course of religious penances had become emaciated and 
hideous in appearance. He is described as the sou of Parasara and 
a fish girl named Matsya, who was employed as a ferry woman in 
one of the many small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and 
flow into the Brahmaputra. His original name was Krishna 
Dwaip&yana, but having become famous as the compiler of the 
Mahabharata, and the Vedas, he is generally known by the name 
of Vy^a, or “ the arranger.” Among all the Brahman sages of 
antiquity famous for their learning, their austerities, and their 
miracles few can be compared with the Bishi Vyasa. The follow- 
ing legend is related to show that he was the direct ancestor of 
the Kauravas and Pandavas who fought in the great war ; but is 
considered by Mr. Wheeler to be open to the gravest suspicion. 
After the death of Baja Vichitra Virya (q. v.) his widows were 
filled with sorrow, because they had no son to perpetuate the race 
of Bharata. The custom was that when a man died without issue, 
his brother or near kinsman should marry his widows. The Bini 
Satyavati therefore applied to Bhishma, who refused on account 
of his vow. She then requested the sage Vyasa to take his place. 
He proceeded to the palace of Hastinapur and fulfllled the wishes 
of the Riui ; but his presence fliled the widows with terror. The 
first shut her eyes when she beheld him, and she gave birth to a 

* Indian Logic. Outline of the necessary Laws of Thought; by Axchbishop 
of York. 28C-90. 
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son who was blind, and who was named Dhritar&shtra ; and the 
second widow was so white with fear that she gave birth to a sou 
who was pale, and who was named P^ndu. Then Satjavati 
requested Vyasa to become the father of a third son who should 
be without blemish ; and the first widow would not go to him, but 
arrayed her maid servant in garments of her own, and sent her to 
the sage in her stead ; and the servant gave birth to a third son 
who was named Yidura. Thus were born three sons to the royal 
house at Ilastin^ipur ; viz : — 

Dhritar^.shtrn the blind ; Pdndu, the pale ; and Yidura, the 
slave-born. 

Vyasas — Arrangers of the Vedas in every Dwapara age ; 
twenty-eight are enumerated : The following is the list contained 
in Vishnu Purdna : — 

“ Twenty-eight times have the Vedas been arranged by the 
great Rishis, in the Vaivaswata Manwantara in the Dwapara age ; 
and, consequently, eight and twenty Vyasas have passed away ; by 
whom, in their respective per ods, the Veda has been divided into 
four. In the first Dwapara age, the distribution was made by 
Swayambhu (Brahma) himsel ' ; in the second, the arranger of the 
Veda (Vedavy4sa) was Pra dpati (or Manu) ; in the third, 
Usanas ; in the fourth, Brihaspati ; in the fifth, Savitri ; in the 
sixth, Mrityu (Death, or Yarns) ; in the seventh, Indra ; in the 
eighth, Vasishtha ; in the ninth, Saraswata ; in the tenth, Tridh&- 
man ; in the eleventh, Trivrishan ; in the twelfth, Bharadwdja ; 
in the thirteenth, Antariksha ; in the fourteenth, Vaprivan ; in 
the fifteenth, Trayydruna ; in the sixteenth, Dhananjaya ; in 
the seventeenth, Kritanjaya ; in the eighteenth, Binajaya ; in 
the nineteenth, Bharadwuja ; in the twentieth, Gautama ; in the 
twenty-first, Uttama, also called Harydtman ; in the twenty- 
second, Vena, who is likewise named Rajasravas ; in the twenty- 
third, Saumasushm&yana also Trinabindu ; in the twenty-fourth, 
Riksha, the descendant of Bhrigu, who is known also by the name 
Vdimiki ; in the twenty-fifth, my father, Sakti, was the Vyasa ; 
I was the Vyisa of the twenl^-sixth Dwipara, and was succeed- 
ed by Jitukarna ; the VyAsa of the twenty-eighth, who follow- 
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ed him, was Krish^ Dwaipayano. These are the tweuty*eight 
elder VyAsas, by whom, in the precediag Dwaparaages, the Veda 
has been divided into four. In the next Dwapara, Drauni (the sou 
of Drona) will be the Yyisa, when my sou, the Muui Krishna 
Dwaipiyana, who is the actual Vy^sa, shall cease to be (in that 
character).” 

“ A similar list is given iu the Kurma and Viyu Putinas. 
Many of the individuals appear as authors of different hymns and 
prayers in the Vedas ; and it is very possible that the greater 
portion, if not all of them, had a real existence, being the framers 
or teachers of the religion of the Hindus before a complete ritual 
was compiled.”— Wilson's Notes to V, F. 

Vyavasaya— Perseverance. One of the allegorical sous of 
Dharma. 

Vyaya— A name of Pradhina— meaning “ that which may be 
expended.” 

Vyoman— A Sija of the solar race, the son of Das4rha. 

Vyushta— A name of Day : night is called Usba, and the 
interval between them, Sandbyn. 


•ns^nr— 



Yadavas— The descendants of Yadu, the eldest son of Yajiti 
and Devay^ni. A nomade race who grazed cattle and made 
butter, and occasionally migrated to different places accompanied 
by their cows and waggons. The time and circumstances under 
which they first entered Hindustan are alike unknown; At the 
birth of Krishna they appear to have settled in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Matbur^ the modern Muttra, on the banks of 
the river Jumna, and about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
south of the site of the ancient city of Hastin^pur. They dwelt 
on both sides of the river, in the village of Vriudavana on the 
western bank, and in the country of Gokula on the opposite 
shore. They afterwards migrated to Dwiraka, on the western 
coast of the peninsula of Guzerat, above seven hundred miles from 
Hastin^pur. 

Krishna belonged to this tribe ; and many mythical details 
seem to have been connected with its history for the purpose 
of exalting the tribe from which the favourite deity sprung. 
It is plain that great violence and disorder prevailed wherever the 
Y&davas settled. They were induced by Krishna to renounce the 
worehip of Indra and substitute the mountain Govarddhana in his 
place : an incident which Mr. Wheeler thinks seems to imply 
a conflict between a low Feliscbo worehip, and the worship of the 
Vedic deities. 

The Purtinas describe the destruction of the whole tribe in a 
drunken affi'ay at Frabh&sa. The Mahabhireta says that all the 
Yidavas were slaughtered by the curse of the three Kishis, and all 
the sons and grandsons of Krishna were among the slain. 

" The R&jas of Vijayanugur, who in the 1 5tli century of the 
Christian era maintained n supremacy over the whole of the 
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couDtry south of the Krishna river, and thus possessed the last 
great Hindu empire which was established in India, claimed to be 
descendants of the Yidava tribe ; and it is a curious fact that, 
it was from one of the decayed chieftains of this fallen dynasty 
that the East India Company obtained, in the first half of the 17th 
century, the grant of land on the coast of Coromandel on which 
stands the modern city of Madras. The original grant on a gold 
plate appears to have been preserved for more than a century ; 
but was finally lost in 1746 when Madras was captured by the 
French under Labourdonnais.” — Wheeler. 

Tadu — The eldest son of Yayati, and ancestor of the Yadavas. 
When Yayati ceased to reign he installed his youngest son Puru 
in the sovereignty, and consigned the southern districts of the 
kingdom to Yadu. 

Yajna —Sacrifice ; the character of Brahmanical sacrifice is 
thus expressed by Dr. Haug, in the Introduction to the Aitareya 
Brahmana.* The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining 
power Over this and the other world, over visible as well as 
invisible beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. Who 
knows its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of the world : for any desire 
he may entertain, even if it be the most ambitious, can be 
gratified ; any object he has in view can be obtained by means of 
it. The Yajna taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other ; or a 
sort of large chain in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; or 
a staircase by which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a personage, 
endowed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exists 
from eternity and proceeded from the Supreme Being, (Prajkpati 
or BrahmfL neuter) along with the Traividya^ i. e., the thi'ee-fold 
science. The creation of the world was even regarded as the 
fruit of a sacrifice performed by the Supreme Being. The Yajna 
exists as an invisible thing at all times. It is like the latent 
power of electricity in an electrifying machine, requiring only the 


Vol. I, p, 73. 
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operation of a suitable apparatus in order to be elicited. It is 
supposed to extend, when unrolled from tlie Ahavaniya or sacrifi- 
cial fire, (into which all oblations are thrown,) to heaven, forming 
thus a bridge or ladder, by means of which the sacrifice can 
communicate with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend 
when alone to their abodes.” ’ 

Yajna — Sacrifice ; an allegorical son of the patriarch Ruchi, said 
to have been married to his sister Dakshina, donation” to brahmans. 
At the spoiling of Daksha’s sacrifice Yajna was decapitated, and 
afterwards became the constellation Mngasiras, being elevated to 
the planetary region by Brahmi. 

Yajnabahu — The name of one of the sons of Priyavrata, as 
given in the Bhdgavata. See Agnibahu. 

Yajnas — Five are enumerated, which arc translated great 
sacrifices, or great obligations: 1, Brnhmayajua, sacred study ; 
Pitriyajna, libations to the manes ; Devayajua, burnt offerings 
to the gods ; Baliyajna, offerings to all creatures ; Nriyajna, 
hospitality. 

The Prajapatiyajna, propagation of offspring, aud Satyayajnn, 
observance of truth, are apparently later additions. — WHsotCs 
Notes to V. P. 

Yajnasri—Oue of the Andhrabhritya lijas : the son of Swas- 
kandha. 

Ysjnawalka — A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Yajnawalkya — A celebrated ascetic, the pupil of Vaisampa- 
yana who adored the sun until the luminary in tlie form of a 
horse, appeared to him, and imparted to him the text of the 
Tijush called Ay&tayfLroa (unstudied,) which were unknown to 
Vaisampfiyana. It was Yajnawalkya who officiated as one of the 
Hotris, and cooked the sacrifice at the great RAjasuya of Yudhisb- 
thira. Professor Max Muller observes “ that it would be a mis- 
take to call Yajnawalkya the author, in our sense of the word of 
the V^jasaneya Sanhita and the Safapatha Brahmaua. But we 
have no reason to doubt that it was Yajnawalkya who brought the 
ancient Mantras and Brahmanas into their present form.” A. S. L. 
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Yajnawalkya Vajasaneya was evidently a man of great influence, 
a leader of public opinion in his day ; and one longs to know 
when he lived. But this is a subject still requiring much elucidation, 
as may be seen in the Introduction to Professor GoldstiickePs 
Pinini.” — Mrs. Manning^ A. if M. 1. 

T^jnr Veda— Sec Appendix. 

Yajush— The Yajur Veda. 

Taksha — The son of Khasa and parent of the Yakshas, as his 
brother Rakshas was of the Rakshasas. 

Yakshas — Minor deities ; inferior divinities. Denii-gods espe- 
cially attendant on Kuvern, and employed by him on the care of 
his garden and treasures. 

Yama — 1» Oue of the minor Dwipas ; 2, A watch of the 
day or night. 

Yama — The monarch of the Piti'is and judge of the dead — 
the Pluto of Hindu mytliology. He is represented to be the son 
of the Sun. 

“ Yama is the son of Vivasvat, and of Saraiiyu, the immortal 
daughter of Tvashtri. He is elsewhere said to have been one of 
the original pair of human beings, and to have sprung from the 
Gaudharva, a deity of the atmosphere, and his wife. In the same 
hymn he is said to have resisted the solicitations of his twin sister 
Yami to form a sexual union with her for the continuation of the 
species. He was the first of mortals who died, and discovered the 
way to the other world ; he guides other men thitlicr, and assembles 
them in a home which is secured to them for ever. In one place 
he is represented as carousing with the gods under a leafy tree. 
He is a king and dwells in celestial light, in the innermost sanc- 
tuary of heaven, where the departed behold him associated iii 
blessedness with Varuna. He grants luminous abodes in heaven 
to the pious, who dwell with him in festive enjoyment. 

“ In the Rig Veda Yama is nowhere represented (as he is in the 
later Indian Mythology,) as having anything to do with the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Nevertheless, Yama is still, to some extent, 
an object of terror^ He is represented as having two insatiable 
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dogs, wi^h four eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road to his 
abode, and which the departed are advised to hurry past with all 
possible speed. These dogs are said to wander about among men 
as his messengers, for the purpose of summoning men to the presence 
of their master, who is in another place identified with death, and 
is described as sending a bird as the herald of doom. Again| 
death is said to be the messenger of Tama, who conveys the. spirits 
of men to the abode of their forefathers. 

“ To great king Tama homage pay, 

Who was the first of men that died. 

That crossed the mighty gulf, and spied 

For mortals out the heavenly way. 

No power can ever close the road 
Which he to us laid open then. 

By which iu long succession, men 

Ascend to his sublime abode. 

By it our fathers all have passed ; 

And that same path we too shall trace. 

And every new succeeding race 

Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

The god assembles round his throne 

A growing throng, the good and wise 

Ail those whom, scanned with searching eyes, 

He recognizes as his own. 

Departed moilal, speed from earth 

By those old ways thy sires have trod ; 

Ascend, behold the expectant god, 

Who calls thee to a higher birth. 

First must each several element 

That joined to form thy living frame 
Flit to the region whence it ra me. 

And with its parent source be blent 
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Thine eye shall seek the solar orb. 

Thy life- breath to the wind shall fly, 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthy part shall earth absorb. 

Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With his benignest rays illume ; 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of life and light. 

All imperfections leave behind ; 

Assume thine ancient form once more. 

Each limb and sense thou liadst before. 

From every earthly taint refined. 

And now with heavenly glory bright. 

With life intenser, nobler, blest, 

With large capacity to taste 
A fuller measure of delight. 

Thou there once more each well known face 
Shalt see of those thou lovedst here ; 

Thy parents, wife, and children dear, 

With rapture shalt thou soon embrace. 

The good which thou on earth hast wrought, 

Each sacrifice, each pious deed, 

Shall there receive its ample meed ; 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

In those fair realms of cloudless day 
Where Yama every joy supplies, 

And every longing satisfies 
Thy bliss shall never know decay.” 

Muir, 0, 5. 7., T, 329. 

Yama— The first of the eight stages of Y6ga, being self-goveru- 
ment, of which five kinds are specified : 

1— Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

2— Truth in reference to words aud thoughts. 
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3— Freedom from appropriation of others’ property in thought, 

word or deed. 

4 — The subjection of one’s members in order to overcome 

desire. 

5 — Renunciation of all indulgence of pleasure. 

Yama-gfita — The song of Yama ; a name given to the seventh 
chapter of the third book of the Vishnu Purina. 

Yamas — Moral duties ; five acts of restraint : absence of cruelty 
or violence, (Aliinsa), honesty (Asteya), truth (Satya), chastity 
(Bramichaiyya), disinterestedness tAparigraba). 

Yamas — Twelve deities, sous of Yajna and Dakshina. 

Yami — l, A daughter of Daksha and wife of Dharma ; 2, A 
daughter of the sun, the twin sister of Yama ; she became the 
Yamuna river. 

Yamuna — A celebrated river, described in the Puranas as the 
daughter of the sun. There is a legend that Balarama compelled 
the river to change its course and follow him in his wanderings ; 
which Wilson thinks may allude to the construction of canals from 
the Jumna, for the purposes of irrigation. 

Yasas — A son of Dharma. 

Yaska — A predecessor of Panini (q. v.) and author of Nirukta, 
explaining different Vedic words. Yiska was also the author of a 
Commentary which bears the name of Nirukta. ** Besides the 
great importance which Y^ksha’s Nirukta possesses for a proper 
understanding of the Vedic texts ; it is valuable also on account 
of several discussions wliich it raises on grammatical and other 
questions ; and on account of the insight it affords us into tke 
the scientific and religious condition of its time.” — Gk)LD8T0CKVB« 

Yasodft — 1* The daughter off king Samoravira, who was married 
to Varddhamana, who afterwards became the twenty-fourth 
Tirthankara of the Jains, Mahivira. 

Yasoda— 2, The nurse of Krishna ; who was conveyed at his 
birth to the bed of Yasod^, by his father Vasudeva, and her own 
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new born infant Yoganidra, removed to the bed of Devaki, and 
destroyed by Kansa. 

Yasodhara — The wife of Sahishnu and mother of Kdmadeva. 

Yati — One of the sons of Nahusha and brother of Yayiti. 

Yavanas — Tonians or Greeks. The term Yavanas, though ' 
in later times applied to the Mohammedans, designated formerly 
the Greeks. They are placed by the V. P. in the west of Bharata. 

Yavinara — A king of Hastinapura. the son of Dwiuudha and 
grandson of llastin. 

Yaudheya — The wife of Yudhishthira and mother of Devaka. 

Yayati — The son of R4ja Nahusha. He had two wives, 
Devayaiii, the daughter of Usanas, and Sarmishtha, the daughter 
of Vrishaparvan ; of whom this genealogical verse is recited : 
“Devayani bore two sons, Yadu and Turvasu. Sarmishtha, the 
daughter of Vrishaparvan, had three sons, Druhyu, Anu, and 
Puru.” Through the curse of Usanas, Yayati became old and 
infirm before his time ; but, having appeased his father-in-law, he 
obtained permission to transfer his decrepitude to any one who 
would consent to take it. He hrst applied to his eldest son, Yadu. 
and said : “ Your maternal grandfather has brought this premature 
decay upon me. By his permission, however, I may transfer it to 
you for a thousand years. I am not yet satiate with worldly 
enjoyments, and wish to partake of them through the means of your 
youth. Do not refuse compliance with my request.” Yadu, 
however, was not willing to take upon him his father’s decay ; on 
which, his father denounced an imprecation upon him, and said : 

Your posterity shall not possess dominion.” He then applied, 
successively, to Druhyu, Turvasu, and Anu, and demanded of 
them their juvenile vigour. They all refused, and were, in 
consequence, cursed by the king. Lastly, he made the same 
request of SarinishllnVs youngest son Puru, who bowed to his 
father, and readily consented to give him his youth, and receive, 
in exchange, Yaydti’s infirmities, saying that his father had con- 
ferred upon him a great favour. 

The king Yayati being, thus, endowed with renovated youth. 
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conducted the affairs of State for the good of his people, enjoying 
such pleasures as were suited to his age and strength, and werp not 
incompatible with virtue. He formed a connexion with the celestial 
nymph Viswachi, and was wholly attached to her, and conceived 
no end to his desires. The more they were gratified, the more 
ardent they became-; as it is said in this verse: “Desire is not 
appeased by enjoyment : fire fed with sacrificial oil becomes but the 
more intense. No one has ever more than enough of rice, or barley, 
or gold, or cattle, or women. Abandon, therefore, inordinate dejsire. 
When a mind finds neither good nor ill in all objects, but looks on 
all with an equal eye, then everything yields it pleasure. The wise 
man is filled with happiness, who escapes from desire, which the 
feeble-minded can With difficulty relinquish, and which grows not 
old with the aged. The hair becomes grey, the teeth fall out, as 
man advances in years ; but the love of wealth, the love of life, are 
not impaired by age.” “ A thousand years have passed,” reflected 
Yay&ti, “and my mind is still devoted to pleasure : every day my 
desires are awakened by new objects. I will, therefore, now 
renounce all sensual enjoyment, and fix my mind upon spiritual 
truth. Unaffected by the alteimatives of pleasure and pain, and 
having nothing 1 may call my own, I will, henceforth, roam the 
forests with the deer.” 

Having made this determination, Yayiiti restored his youth to 
Piiru, resumed his own decrepitude, installed his youngest sou in 
the sovereignty, and departed to the wood of penance (Tapovana). 
To Turvasu he consigned the south-east districts of his kingdom ; 
the west, to Druhyu ; the south, to Yadu ; and the north, to Anu ; 
to govern, as viceroys, under their younger brother Puru, whom 
he appointed supreme monarch of the ear^h.” V. P. 

A different account is given in the P^dma Pui'dna. It is there 
said that Yay&ti was invited by Indra to heaven, and conveyed on 
the way thither by M^tali, Indra’s charioteer. For the conver- 
sation that took place between them, see Matali ; the result was 
that Yay&ti returned to earth, where, by his virtuous administration 
he rendered all his subjects exempt from passion and decay : Yama 
complained that men had ceased to die, and Indra sent K&madeva 
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and his daughter Asruyindumati to endeavour to excite passion in 
the breast of Yay&ti ; they succeeded, and it was then the aged 
king asked his sons to give hiip their youth in exchange for his 
decrepitude. As related above they all refused except Puru, the 
youngest. Not long aftei^ Yayati proceeded with his subjects to 
Indra and ultimately to the abode of Vishnu. — Wilson^ Illy 37. 

Tedilliaki —The wife of Ladurlad. It was on the latter that 
Southey makes tlie terrible curse of Kehama to rest. Ladurlad 
was at this time a widower, but his beloved daughter Kaliyal 
was miraculously preserved to him, and afforded him some solace 
amidst his wanderings and sufferings, so well depicted in Southey’s 
poem. When at length by the descent of the Ganges to the earth 
the father and daughter are enabled to escape to Mount Meru and 
find a place of rest beyond the influence of Kehama’s Cui'se, and 
then the long-lost Yedillian returns to him in this bower of bliss to 
complete his happiness. The scene is so affectingly described that 
the whole passage may be quoted : 

Thi*ee happy beings are there here, 

The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer ; 

A fourth approaches, ...who is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss ? 

No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 

For death her beauties hath refined, 

And unto her a fonn hath given 
Framed of the elements of Heaven ; 

Pure dwelling place for perfect mind. 

She stood and gazed on Sire and Child : 

Her tongue not yet had power to speak. 

The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 

And when those tears her sight beguiled, 

And still her faltering accents fail’d. 

The Spirit, mute and motionless, 

Spread out her arms for the caress. 

Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 
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The Maid that lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gazed, and knew her not. 
But Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot, 

Ifow like a dream anew recurring. 

As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 

With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretched her hands imploringly. 
As if she fain would have her nigh. 

Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace. 

At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so Ladiirlad ; he could trace. 
Though brighten’d with angelic grace. 
His own Ycdillian’s earthly face ; 

He ran and held her to his breast ! 

Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 

By Death alone to others given. 

This moment hath to him restored 
The carly-Iost, the loiig-deplorcd. 

They sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly. 

All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell. 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Karthly these passions of tlic Barth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burnetii, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven rcturncth 
Too oft on Barth a troubled guest. 

At times deceived, at times opprest. 

It here is tried and pu rifled. 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest . 

It soweth here with toll and care. 

But the harvest time of Love is there 


Oh I when a Mother meets on high 
Tlio Babo filie lost in infancy* 

Hath she not tlien* for pains and fears* 

The day of woe* the watchful night* 

For all her sorrow* all her teat's* 

An over-payment of delight ? 

Toga— Union, junction ; in a spiritual sense it denotes union of 
separated with universal soul ; and widi some latitude of expres- 
sion it comes to signify the means by which such union is effected. 
In the Bh^gavat GiUL it is variously applied, but ordinarily 
denotes the performance of religious ceremonies as a duty, and not 
for interested purposes. The word has accordingly been rendered 
* devotion’ by Wilkins [and by Mr. J. C. Thomson], and * devotio* 
by Sclilcgcl, iu their trauslations of Uie G it^ . In the Vishnu Purina 
it is used iu a less general sense, and signiiies reunion with spirit*, 
tlirough the exercises necessary to perfect abstraction as tliey am 
taught and practised by the followers of Pataujali. 

Toganidra^Personided delusion : tlie great illusory energy of 
Vishnu, by whom, as utter ignorance, the whole world is beguiled. 
Yoganidri is the sleep of devotion or abstraction, the active prin- 
ciple of illusion, personified, and also termed Miya and Mahamiya, 
also Avidya or iguorancc. In Uie Markindcya Purina she appears 
as Devi or Durgi* the Sakti or bride of Siva ; but in the Vishnu 
Purina ns Vaishiiavi* or the Sakti of Vishnu. 

TogafStddha*-Tho lovely and virtuous daughtel* of Vichaspati 
who pervades the whole world without being devoted to it, was 
Um wife of Prabhisa, the oightli of the Vasus, and bore to him the 
patriarch Visvakaima* the architect and mechanist of the gods. 

Togi-Togin — A devotee seeking the attainment of Yoga ; he 
has to pass through four principal stages : 

1- — He leai'ns the rules of Ydga. 

2. — Ho acquires perfect knowledge* 

3. — He employs this knowledge practically oud overcomes the 

material iiillucncc of the primary elements. 
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4.— He destroys all consciousness of personaliQr and indivi- 
duality, (aAanAira) ; and the soul thus becomes free 
from matter. 

Thus by the prescribed methods, he has attained the state termed 
T6ga, the union of the living with the supreme soul ; the identity 
of the living with the supremo spirit ; of the Jivitma, with 
BrahmA ; the identity of the contemplator with the object contem- ' 
plated. 

YudHIPHShti— One of the sons of the YAdava chief Ugrasena. 

Tudhajit~l> A prince, the son of Asvapati, I'Aja of Kekaya, 
and undo of Bharata. 

Then Bharat for the road prepared, 

And with Satrughna forth he fared. 

First to hie sire he bade adieu, 

Biave RAma, and his mothers too. 

Lord YiidliAjit with joyful pride 
Went forth, the broUiers by his side, 

And reached the city where he dwelt : 

And mighty joy his father felt. 

2, A prince, the second son of Vrishni, rAja of MrittikAvati. 

Tndhiahthira — The eldest of tho PAndu princes. The 
characters of the five brothers in the MahAbhArata are drawn 
with an individuality which is very unusual in Oriental poetry. 
They each have their distinguishing traits, which are often painted 
with much discrimination and even delicacy of touch in the lighter 
shades; and yet there evidently runs' a family likeness through 
them all. To the European reader, Aijuua, the third brother is 
the most interesting, and approaches the nearest to our ideal of 
chivalry ; many of his exploits remind us of Arthur’s knights, or 
Charlemagne’s paladins ; and it is he who wins Draupadi as his 
wife in a tournament, where her fathei^hnd offered her hand as the 
conqueror’s prize. With the Hindus, however, Yudliishthira, the 
oldest, is tho favourite ; his cold passionless heroism is with them 
the heau ideal of humanity ; and he moves through the poem in a 
calm majesty of self-possession, ns if far above all the weaknesses 
of man, while the sorrows and joys which chequer his life. 
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* ViemEient tonjioiurs glisser 8ar eon 4tre ineeneiblei 
Cotfimes tlo gouttes d4aa eur im marbre polL’* 

rudhishtbira, its we have alr^j seen, {TPahtdavas] wae 
teught the use of tlie spear hj Droiia, but became more distin- 
guidied by wisdom and goorlness than for military exploits, 
Hial uncle the Mabiioja Dhritar&shtra decided ibat Yudhishthiim 
had the best right to succeed him, And he Waa installed as 
Yu^araja. This excited the jealousy of his cousin Duryodhana, 
vriho expostulated with the old Mahirfija until he agreed to divide 
the kingdom between them, when Yudhishthii'a and his brethren 
took leave of the Maharaja, and of all their kinsmen, and departed 
with their mother Kunti to the city of VdranAvati. Before their 
departure they were cautioned by their uncle Vidura to beware of 
fii*e ; and soou after their arrival they discovered a wicked plot 
that had been devised by Duiyodhana and his friends for their 
destruction. A trusty retainer of Duryodhana’s, named Purochana, 
had been sent ou to prepare a handsome house in the city of 
Vdraulvati for the sons of P^ndu : and Purochana had built the 
walls of the house with lac or Vesiu, mingled with hemp ; so that 
borne night when the Pandavas-were asleep, the doors might be 
fastened in the outside and the house set on fire, and all within it be 
consumed in the fiames. Accordingly Purochana heartily welcomed 
the P&ndavas ; and after having conducted them to the college of 
devotees, he led them to the house prepared for their reception, 
and set before them a collation of fruit, &c. Shortly after a man 
came from their uncle saying, “ Viduru has sent me to dig an 
underground passage from your house, to deliver you from it, 
should it be set ou fire.’* When the passage was com- 
pleted Bhima resolved that Purochana should fall into the 
snare ho had laid for them. One day Kunti invited all the 
poor people of the city and gave them a feast ; among her 
guests were a Dhil woman and her five sons, who according 
to the practice of their tribe drank a largo quantity of stroug 
liquor, and then lay down and slept heavily. The same uight a 
violent wind arose, and Bhima stole out through the passage, and 


• WffitiniuKtcr K^view, Vol, 1, p, 53. 
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strongly barricaded the bouse of Parochaa and sot it on fire ; and 
the flames speedily destroyed the building and reached the house 
of the Pai^davas-; then Bhima conducted his mother and brethren 
through the passage underground and hurried them away into the 
jungle. Next morning the people of the city saw that both houses 
were destroyed by fire, and believed that all the inmates haci^ 
perished; for they discovered the blackened remains ofPurochana 
and bis servants, and also those of the Bhil woman ano her five 
sons, whom they took to be those of Kunti and the Pdndavas. The 
tidings now reached the city of Hastini&pur, and the Kauravas 
greatly rejoiced' at the supposed death of their enemies the 
Pandavas ; but Bhishma, Dro^a, and Dritar&shtra were affected 
even unto tears. 

The Pindavas having escaped into the jungle met with many 
adventures there. Once when the party, overcome with fatigue 
were all asleep except Bhima, who stood by to guard them, an 
* Asuiil named Hidimba attacked him, but after a severe fight, Bhima 
slew the cannibal. The sister of the Asfii-a then set up k terrible 
cry, but afterwards followed Bhima and his party. She was 
ultimately married to him. They all afteiwards dwelt in the city of 
Ekacliakra, (q. v.). The next event of importance was the marriage 
of the five brothers to Draupadi, the beautiful daughter of 
Drupada, the Bdja of Pdnchdla. At her Swayamvara the Kauravas 
and many distinguished Bdjas assembled ; but all failed to bend 
the bow, when Aijuna disguised as a biiihman, accomplished the 
feat, and shot the arrow in the eye of the golden fish, having first 
gone through the whirling Chakra below tlie fish. Draupadi then 
threw the garland round Arjuna’s neck- and accompanied him to 
the house of his mother. Afterwards by the advice of the sage 
Vydsa she was married to all the five brothers. They then returned 
to Hastin&pur on the invitation of Bhishma, and were given Uie 
sovereignty of Khandava-prastha, as theit half of the Bdj. 

When the Pdndavas were settled in this uew country, they built 
at first at Indra-prastha, cleared the jungle of Khandava, and drove 
out the Scythian tribe known as the Ndgas. When they had thus 
established a supremacy over every bordering enemy, and proved 
to the satisfaction of their new subjects that they could protect 
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cattle aod harvests, they invited all their kinsmeD and neighbours 
to a Rijasuya, and in the pi*e8euce of all the people solemnly 
inaugurated their elder brother Yudhishthira as Rdja of Khauda- 
prastha. The ceremonies performed at tlie sacrifice were these : a 
number of priests marked out the spot, and strewed the place with 
the sacred kusa grass, kindled the sacrificial fire and chanted the 
Vedic hymns. The so*called Bajas who attended, were probably 
a rude company of half-naked warriors who feasted boisterously 
beneath the shade of trees.* 

The Rdjasuj'a excited the jealous anger of Duryodhana, who 
arranged for his cousin’s visit to a great gambling match at 
Hastindpur. Yudhishthira reluctantly consented to go from a sense 
of obligation to obey the Mahdrdja, and accept a challenge^ 
Through the fraudulent contrivances of Duryodhana ho lost the 
whole of tlie Raj ; staked his brothers as slaves and lost them ; 
lost himself ; tlien Draupadi ; then went into exile. 

After thirteen years of exile in which they had many adventures, 
negotiations were opened for the return of the P^ndavas. These 
all-failing, propaiations were made for the great war which forms 
the chief event in the Mahibh&rata, q. v. See also Pakdavas, &c. 

The closing scene of the Mahibhiiiita, describing the last days 
of Yudhishthira, is considered the very finest specimen of tho 
heroic poetry of India. “We know of no episode even in the 
Homeric poems, which can surpass its mournful grandeur, or raiso 
a more solemn dirge over the desolation of tho fallen heart of man ! 
Yudhishthira has won the throne, and his enemies are all fallen ; 
and an inferior poet would have concluded the story with a pwan 
upon his happiness. But the Hindu bard had a fur deeper insight 
into man’s nature, and his genius would not content itself with any 
such commonplace catastrophe ; he knew well that the human 
soul was bora for the infinite, and that no finite line could fathom 
the depths of its longings ! It was no idle fiction in Grecian 
mythology, that Ulysses after his I'cturn to ithucu, waudered forth 
again w'ith his hungry heart into the world. 


' Wheeler, 1, \€1 
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' For all experience is an arch, where thro’ 

Gleams that untraversed land, whose margin fodes, 

For ever and for ever as we move.’ 

And Ulysses had found that the Ithaca, which had lured him 
on through ten years of war, and ten more of wandering, changed, 
upon his arrival, into a bleak barren rock, and his restless soul 
stretched out her hands once more towards the untrodden beyond. 
Just in the same way, and with the same deep significance, 
Yudbishthira learns, after his victory, that the throne for which he 
had suffered so much loaves him unsatisfied and hungry as before. 
The friends of his youth are fallen, and the excitement of contest 
is over ; and he learns in sorrow that kings are but men, and 
that the Fall hat ovei*8hadowed the throne as much as the poorest 
cottage ! In gloomy disappointment Yudbishthira resigns his 
crown, and he and his brothers and Draupadi set out in a forlorn 
journey to Mount Meru, where Indra’s heaven lies amongst the 
wilds of the Himalayas,* there to find that rest which seemed 
denied to their search upon earth. We present a literal prose 
version of their pilgrimage and with it close our extracts. 

I. 

EftYlBg heard Yvdhiahthira’i reaolve, and mw the deiinieUon of KtUhna, 

The Sto brottien aet forth, and Draupadi, and Uie aeveoUi waa a dog that followed them, 
Ymlhlahtlilia hlmaelf wai the lut that quitted Haatlnipura ; 

And aU the dtlMU and the eourt followed them on their way. 

But none felt able to aay unto him ' return 
And at lengtik they aU went back unto the city. 

Then the hlgh-aonled aoua of Ptndu, and far-famed Draupadi, 

Puaned their w^y, faatlng, and with their facet turned towardt the eaat, 

Beeobed upon eepeiatlon ftom earth, and longing for releate from lU lawi ; 

They roamed onward om many regioni, and to many a river and tea. 

Yudhlihthlra went before, end Bhlma followed nest behind him. 

And Arluna eanu alter him, and then the twin torn of Uadrl, 

Ann iftjK them, eame Dnnpadl, with her fdr face and lotui eyci. 

And lut of aU foUowtd the dQg« aa they wandered on tUl they came to the ocean. 

* This ilia fact a predao counterpart to the legend of Ulyiaea, aa Tennyaon 
doieribda it in hia.poem,— the moat epioean fragment since Milton'a days. 

For my purpoie holds 
* ** To aail unto the Weat until 1 die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we ahall reach the bleised ialei ; 

And see the great Achilleii whom wc knew.' 
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But Aijaiift left not hold of hli heamadf bov, 

Lund bj the q»leiidour Yif iU g«ni, nor of tiioea two heonnlj enowi ; 

And raddenlj thoj nw Agnl* itendliif Uhe n monnUIn beldio ' 

Stendlng in glgantio form end itopfilnf np their peth ; 

And thus to them ipoke the god,-* O tone of Pindn, do yon knoir me not r 

0 Yndhiihthin, mighty hero, knoweet thon not my voleet 

1 em Agni, who gere that bow unto Aijune ; 

Let him leave it hOn and go, for none other ie worthy to bear it ; 

For Arjuna’i lake I atole that.bow of Vamna. the oomn god. 

Let Oandhiva^ that beet of bowa, be given back to ocean again I* 

Then the brothen all beaought Arjnna to obey. 

And he flung the bow into the tea, and he flung thoae immortal arrowi ; 

And lo I aa they fell Into the'aea, Agni vaniahed before them. 

And once more the tone of P&ndu aet forth, with their faeaa turned to the 
And then by the upper ahon of the briny aea. 

They turned toward the aouih-weat, and went on their way ; 

And aa they Journeyed onwarda, and came unto the weat. 

There they beheld the old city of Kriahba, now waahed over by the 
Again they turned to the north, and atill they went on In their way, 
Ctraumambnlatlng ronnd the continent to find aeparation tram earth. 

II 

Then with their aonaea aubdned, the herooa having reached the north. 

Beheld, with their heaven-deairing eyea, tJie lofty mountain Uimavat, 

And having croaaed ita height they beheld Uie aea of aand. 

And neit they aaw rocky Meru. the king of mountaina. 

But while they were thua faring- onwarda, in eagtr aearch for aeparation, 

Draupadi Ibit hold of her hope, and fell on the face of the earth ; 

And Bhima the mighty having behdil her fall, 

i^ke to the king of juatiee,! looking back to her aa there ahe lay, 

* No aet of evil hath ahe done, that faultleaa daughter of a king. 

Wherefore then, O conqueror, hath ahe fallen thua low on the ground T* 

And thui to him anawered Yudhiahthira *tbo great waa her love for Arjnna,’ 

And the fruit thereof. Oh Bhima, hatli ahe gathered here thia day. 

Thua Bpeaking, Bha^ata'a glorioua deacandant, weat onwarda, not looking back. 
Gathering up hta aoul iu hlmaelf in hie unatooping wiadom and Jnetice. 

Next the fair Bahadeva fell upon the face of the eartlu 
And Bhima, beholding him fall, thna apake to the king : 

* Oh Yudhiahthira, he the greateat, the leaat froward and wilful of na all, 

He the aon of fair Madrl,— wherefore hath he fallen on the ground r 

And him thua anawered Yudhiahthira, * He cateemed none equal to hlmaelf, 

Thia waa hie fault, and therefore hath the prince fallen thia da). 

Thua apoaking, he left Bahadeva, and went on ; 

Yudhiahthira, king of Juatice, and hie brothere, andUirdog. 

But when I^akula aaw the fall of Draupadi and hU brother. 

The horo, full of love for hia kindred, in hia grief feU down like them to the earth. 
And when Nnkula, the fair-faced, had thna fallen like the otheia. 

Once more. In hia wonder, apoke l^hlma unto the king 
What ! he the undeviatlag in virtue, ever true to hia honour and faith. 

The god of Fire from whom Aijiina had obtained the bow Gandhlva. 
i The luual title of Yudhiahthira 
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Unequalled fot beauty In the world, hath he too fallen oiFtlle fronndr 
And him thus anewered- Yudhldithiia, * Ever waa the thought In hie heart. 

There la none equal In beauty to me, and I am auperlor unto all J* 

Thdkefore hath NalLula.fiillen ; come Bhlma, andiollow nty atepa * 

* MThataoeyer tmm hM’ hdone, aaauiedly he eateth thereof.' 

And when Aijunaiidheld them thua fallen behind him, 

Ha too. the great conqueror, fell, with hla aoul pierced-throngh with aonW: 

And when he, the llonAeartad, waa fallen, like India himaelf in maleaty. 

When he, the invincible, waa dead, once more Bhlma apoke unto the alng : 

' Ko act of evil do 1 nBUMmber in all that Arjuna hath done : 

Wherefore then ia thia changcj^'end why hath he too fallen on the gronndf 

And him thua anawerad Yudhlfhthl^^ * In one day I could deatroy jdl nty enemiea.' 

Such waa Arjnna'a boaat, and he lalla, for he fnlfUled It not ! 

And -he ever deapiaed all wariloie bealde himaelf, 

Thla he ought not to have done, end ttaeiefore hath he fallen to-day. 

Thua apeaklng, the king went on, and then Bhlma himaelf nezt'fdtt to Bin earth. 
And, aa he fell, he cried with aloud voice unto Yndhiafathlim, 

* Oh king of Juatice look back, I~I thy dear brother am fallen. 

What ia the cauae of my fall. Oh tell It to me if thou knoweat !* 

Onee more him anaweied Xudhiakthira. ' When thon gaaad'at on thy foe. 

Thou haat cnrMd him with thy breath, therefore thon too falleat to-day 1* 

Thua having apoken, the mighty king, not looUnghack, went on. 

And Btill, aa ever, behind him, went following that dog alone ! 

III. 

* Lo ! raddenly, with a aound that ran through heaven and earth 
Indra came riding on hla chariot, and he cried to the king * aaeend. 

Thm Indeed did the lord of juatice lookback to hla fallen brotherv. 

And thua unto India he apoke with a aorrOwfnl heart, 

* Let my brothera who yonder lie fallen, go with me. 

Not even into thy heaven would I enter if they were not there : 

And yon telr-faoed daughter of a king, DiaupadL tlie aD-dcacrving ; 

Let her teo enter with uaf Oh India, approve my prayer 1* 

lUPKA. 

In heaven tlum ahalt find thy brothera, they are already thm before thee. 

There arc they all with I>iau|iadl : wegp not then. Oh aon of Bhaiata ! 

Thither are they entered; pilnee, having thrown away their mortal weeda. 

But thou alone ahalt enter, atlll wearing thy body of fleah. 

YuPHURminA. 

Oh India and what of thla dog? It hath faithfully followed me tbioogh ; 

Let it go with me into heaven, for my aoni la f nil of compaaaion. 

Imdra. 

Immortality and feliowahip with me, and the height of joy and felicity. 

All theao haat thou reached to-day : leave then the dog behind thee. 

YUDHIfSTlURA. 

The good may oft act an evil part, but never a part like thla ; 

Away then with that felicity, whoae price ia to abandon the faithful. 

Indka. 

My heaven hath no |dace for dogn; they atcal away our oflferlnga on earth. 

Leave then thy dog behind thee, nor tldnk in tliy heart that It la cruel. 
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YUDHlIBTBXftA. 

To obtadon the felthfhl and devoted ii ea endleM crime, like the murder of a Brehmeu, 
Never therefore, come weal or woe. will I abandon yon faithful doy. 

Yon poor ereatnro, in fear and diatroai, hath truited In my power to mve it ; 

Not therefore, for even life itadf, will I break n^ iiUghtod word. 

IVDBA. 

If a dog but beholda a aacrilioe, men eiteem It unholy and void ; 

Foriake then the dog, O hero, and heaven ii thine own ai a reward. 

Already thou haat borne to foraake thy fondly-loved brothers and Dranpadi, 

Why then foraakest thou not the dog t wherefore now fails thy heart T 

Yuduubtbjba. 

Mortals, when they are dead, are dead to love or hate, so runs the world's belief, 

1 could not bring them back to Ilfs, but while they lived I never loft them ; 

To oppress the suppliant, to kill a wife, to spoil a Brahman, and to betray one's friends. 
These are the four great crimes ; and to foraake a dependent, 1 count equal unto them. 

YudhUhthira then enters heaven ; bu't one more trial awaits him. 
He finds there Darjodhana and the other sons of Dhritnrfishtrfl, 
but he looks in vain for his own brothel's. He refuses to stay in 
the Swerga without them, and a messenger is sent to bring him 
where they ai*e. He descends to the Indian hell and. finds them 
there ; and he proudly resolves to stay with them and share their 
sorrows, rather than dwell in heaven without them. But the 
whole scene was only a md^d or illusion, to prove his virtue ; the 
sorrows suddenly vanish, the surrounding hell changes into heaven, 
where Yudhishthira and his brothers dwell with Indra in full 
content of heart for ever. 

Thus closes the Mah&bh&rato, the new mythic world, which a 
modern Columbus' has opened.”* 

Yudhishthira is also called DharmarfLja, Dharmaputra and some- 
times simply Rijan. 

Tuga — A cycle of five years. The years are called severally 
Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara, and Vatsara. 
There are four kinds of months : 1, the Saura, or Solar-sidereal, 
consisting of the sun*s passage through a sign of the zodiac ; 2, 
the Saumya or Chandra or lunar month, comprehending thirty 
lunations or Titliis, and reckoned most usually from new moon to 
new moon, though sometimes from full moon to full moon ; 3, the 
Savana, or solar month, containing thirty days of sunrise and 


• Westminitor Review, VoL L, p. 61. 
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sunset ; and 4^ the Nakshatra or lunar asterismal month, which is 
the moon's revolution through the twenty-eight lunar mansions. 
The five years forming the Yuga differ only in denomination, being 
composed of the months just described, with such Malamdsas or 
intercalary mouths, as may be necessary to complete tlie period, 
according fo Vriddha Gafga. The cycle comprehends therefore 
sixty solar-sidereal months of 1,800 days : sixty-one solar months 
or 1,830 days ; sixty-two lunar months, or 1,860 lunations ; and 
sixty-seven lunar-asterismal months, or 1,809 such days. 

Yugas — There ore four Yugas or ages ; the Krita, the Tretd, 
the Dwdpara, and tlie Kdli. To estimate the length of each it is 
necessary to remember tliat six months foim an Ayana (the period 
of the 8un*8 progress north or south of tlie ecliptic) ; and two 
Ay anas compose a year. The southern Ayana is a night, and the 
northern a day, of the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, each 
comi)osed of three hundred and sixty such days, constitute the 
period of the four Yugas or ages. They are thus distributed : the 
Krita age has four thousand divine years ; the Tretd, three thousand ; 
the Dwapara, two thousand ; and the Kdli age, one thousand. The 
period that precedes a Yuga is called a Sandhya, and it is of as 
many hundred years as there are thousands in the Yuga ; and the 
period that follows a Yuga, termed the Sandhydsana, is of similar 


duration. 

Thus Krita Yuga 4,000 

Sandhya 400 

Sandhydsaua. 400 

4,800 

Treta Yuga 3,000 

Sandhya 300 

Sandhydsana 300 

3,600 

Dwapara Yuga 2,000 

Sandhya 200 

Sandhydsana 200 

2,400 


Carried over. . . 1 0,800 
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Brought over... 10,800 

Kill Yugi. 1,000 

SuDdhya 100 

Sandhydrana. 100 


1,200 

12,000 

»See V. P. and Notes. 

TUTEUUWft— i, A prince, the son of Ardra ; 2, the son of 
Frasenajit, and father of Mandbatra, q. v. ; 3, the son of Am- 
barisha. 

YnyudhanA — The son of Satyaka, and grandson of Sini. 

YuyutSU — The youngest son of Dhritarkshtra, by a woman of 
the Vaisya caste, making altogether a hundred and two children. 
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Aditjas — [Pago 10] — The aona of Aditi. They were firat 
reckoned as soven or eight. In the later Indian literature they 
are always said to be twelve. Contradictory accounts of them are 
cited by Dr. Muir (IV, 104). In texts from the Mah&bh&rata the 
Adityas, though thuir names are not always uniformly given, are 
stated to be twelve in number, except in ono case where only 
eleven are specified. Vishnu is always named as one of them, and 
as by the time when these works were written, his dignity had 
become enhanced in general estimation, he is declared to be the 
greatest of the twelve. In the V. P* and Harivamsha it is stated 
that those who formerly, in the Chakshusha Manwantara, were 
called the Tushitas, are known as the twelve Adityas in the 
Vaivasvata Manwantara. 

Professor Roth, (in the Journal of tlie Germ. Or. Soc. VI, 68) 
has the following observations on the Adityas. There (in the 
highest heaven) dwell and reign those gods who bear in common 
the name of Adityas. We must, however, if we would < discover 
tlieir earliest character, abandon the conceptions which in a later 
ag^, aud even in that of the heroic poems, were entertained 
regarding these ddities. According to this conception they were 
twelve sun^gods, bearing evident reference to the twelve months. 
But for the most ancient period we must hold fast tlio primary 
signification of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, 
eternal beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the clement 
which sustains them, and is sustained by them. The eternal and 
inviolable clement in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms 
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their essence, is the celestial light The Adityas, the gods of this 
light, do not therefore by any means coincide with any of the 
forms in which light is manifested in the universe. They arc 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal sus- 
tainers of this luminous life, which exists, as it were, behind all 
these phenomena. — 0. S. T., F, 56. 

Ahi^A name of Vrittra, the demon who personifies drought, 
and is also called Sushpu. 

Ajobhaga — The unborn part of mau. After death and the 
cremation of the body, Agni is supplicated to kindle the unborn 
part with his heat and flame, and, assuming his most auspicious 
form, to convey it to the world of the righteous. Before, however, 
this unborn part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, it has to traverse a vast gulf of darkness. Leaving behind 
on earth all that is evil and imperfect, and proceeding by the patlis 
which the fathers trod, the spirit, invested with a lustre like that 
of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal light, Ac. — O. S. T., 
Vol. r, p. 303. 

Akaxnpana — A king who lived in the Krita Yuga, but who 
was so far from enjoying the tranquillity generally predicated of 
that happy time, that he was overcome by his enemies in a battle, 
in which he lost his son, and suffered in consequence severe afflic- 
tion. — O. S. r., VoL /, p. 505. 

Anakadundubbi — A name of Vasudeva, q. v. 

Aranyani-— The goddess of forest solitude. Several hymns in 
the Rig- and Atharva-vedas arc addressed to this goddess. See 
O. S. T., V, 423. 

Arhat — A perfect saiut, amongst the Jains or Buddhists ; one 
in whom evil desire is entirely destroyed ; one entitled to the 
homage of gods and men. 

Aruna-^The ruddy. The sou of the patriarch Kasyapa aud 
his wife Vinata ; the younger brother of Garuda, the bird vehicle 
of Vishnu. This deity has iu the classical period taken the place 
of Usbas, the personification of dawn in the Vedic creed. 

ArUibi^The daughter of Manu aud wife of the great sage 
Cbyavana.— 0. A T., Vol. J, p. 124. 
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Arvalail— The son and heir of Raja Eehama, who offered 
violence to Kaliyal, the beautiful daughter of a peasant in the 
neighbourhood of the palace, and was felled to the earth and al^in 
bj the avenging arm of her father. 

Aryabhata-* At page 4A this name was spelt after Colebrooke 
as Aryahhatta ; but old Sanskrit works recently discovered 
it is written almost invariably with one i Aryabhata ; and this is 
therefore the spelling now adopted. It is ascertained on his own 
authority that he was boru at Kusumapura, near the modern 
Patna. The date which he assigns for his birth coiresponds with 
A. D. 476. Aryabhata was evidently a great man and is recognised 
as such by all Orientalists. Lassen calls him * the founder of 
mathematical and astronomical science in India.’ His chief work 
is the Arabhatiya Sutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagiti Sutra, aud the Aryashtasata. — Afrs. Manning^ A. ^ M. 
/., Vol /, p. 365-6. 

Airavindumati — The daughter of Kimadeva, who was sent 
by Indra, along with her father, to endeavour to excite passion in 
the breast of Yayati. In this they succeeded, aud in order to 
become a tit husband for his young bride, the aged kiug applied to 
his sons to give him their youth in exchange for his decrepitude. 
As elsewhere related they all refused, except Puru, the youngest. 
After a time, however, Yayati was prevailed upon by Uie persua- 
sion of his young bride, at Uie instigation of Indra, to go to 
heaven, on which he restored his youth to Puru, and proceeded 
with his subjects to Indra, who sent them to Siva, aud he directed 
them to Vishnu, in whose sphero they obtained a final abode. — 
WiUon^s Works, III, 37. 

Atikaya— -One of the sons of the giant Havana, who was killed 
at the siege of Lanka. 

Atit — From Atita, passed away ; a religious mendicant liberated 
from worldly cares and feelings. 

Atyarati — The unwise man mentioned in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, who by mesiis of sRajasuya sacrifice or religious ceremony, 
subdued the whole earth ; but when the brahman who had offi- 
ciated asked for his reward, Atyarati replied : “ When I conquer 
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Uttara Kuru, thou shalt be king of the earth, holy man, and I will 
be mcroly thy general.” The brahman replied : ** Uttara Kura 
Li tlie land of the gods ; no mortal can conquer it Thou hast 
cheated me, therefore I take all from thee. And AtyaiAti, thus 
deprived of vigour, was slain by king Sushimna. For Atyaiiti 
had not kept his oath. — A. ^ M, /., VoL 2, p. 104. 


B 

Badarikaarama— The part of the Ilimdiaya known as 
Badarfn^th. It is a shrine of ancient celebrity. — Wilion. 

Bahu-^A king of Ayodhya, the seventh in descent from 
Harischandra. He was overcome by the Haihayas and T&lajangas, 
and compelled to fly with ills queens to the forest, where he died. 
After his death one of his wives gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Sagara (q. v.) When he had grown up the youth 
Icarat from his mother all that had befallen his father, and vowed 
to exterminate the enemies who had conquered his paternal king- 
dom, He acquired great celebrity, and takes a conspicuous place 
in Hindu history. 

Bahnaalixi— A name of Bhlma. 

Bhima — Page 95. ** Bhfma is the Hercules or Orlando of the 
mythological poetry of tlie Hindus ; his uncommon strength was 
a supernatural endowment. In his youth he was the great plague 
of the Kiiru princes, beating them in every sport aud eoutest. 
They therefore plotted to get rid of him, and at a juvenile party at 
one of the water palaces of the king, administered a poisonous 
drug to him, aud took advantage of his slumber to push him into 
the Ganges. lie fell into the ragiou of the sub-terrene snakes, by 
whom he was bitten ; one poison was the antidote of the other, and 
Bhfma, recovering from his sleep, soon beat off* his antagonists; 
they fled to their king Vdsuki who was induced by their report to 
see the wonderful boy, and went to meet him. In his train wqs 
Aryaka, the mateiiial great great grandfather of Bhfma, who 
recognised, and welcomed hia descendant. Arvaka being a great 
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favourite with the king of the N%as, V^uki offered to give his 
relation any treasure or gems he could desire, but Aiyaka asked 
permission for him to quaff the invigorating beverage, of wliich one 
bowl contained the strength of a thousand N^gas ; permission being 
granted, Bhima drained this bowl eight times at as many drauglits, 
and then went quietly to sleep for eight days : on his waking he 
was feasted by the N^as and then restored to his sorrowing 
mother and brethren. From this period, dates his miraculous 
strength. Many of these incidents find parallels in Western 
Romance. The lady of the Lake inhabits the depths of the water, 
and is called by Merlin the ** white serpent the Fata Morgana 
resided beneath a lake while Caressing one of her lovers as a 
serpent. She is also styled the Fairy of Riches : her treasures 
were spread over a plain to which Orlando arrived by failing in a 
conflict wiUi Arridauo to the bottom of an enchanted lake : Manto, 
the protecting fairy of Mantua [Orl. Fur. 43,. 74.] being saved by 
Adoliis when pursued in the form of a snake, proffers him anything 
lie may desire. The account she gives of herself makes her to be 
a regular N4ga Kanyd, or Ophite Maideu. The feat of Bhima may 
be paralleled by a similar one of Orlando, and many others of the 
preux chevaliers of chivalry.” — Wilson’s Works, III, 337- 

BhimaMIUl-^A name of Bhima. 

Bhl^yU — The son of Tugra, who was. abandoned by hia 
malevolent compapions in the middle of the sea, and rescued by the 
Asvins, who arc said to have conveyed Bhujyu out of the liquid 
ocean with tlieir headlong flying horses. Another account states 

Tugra abandoned Bhujyu on the water-cloud, as any dead man 
leaves hia property. Ye, Asvins, bore him in animated water-tight 
ships, which traversed the air. Three nights and three days did 
ye convey him in three Hying cars, with .a hundred feet and six 
horses, which crossed over to the dry land beyond the liquid ocean.’* 
— O. 5. T., r, p. 244. 

BibhatSU — A nsdne of Arjuua. 

Biadtunati— The daughter of ^asabiadu, who was married to 
the celebrated king MAndhatri, and beoomo the mother of three 
SOBS and fifty daughters. 


97 
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BrahmaketU — A prluce, the son of Visvaketu, king of Di*^ 
vida, who was doomed to die in his sixteenth year, but who, by 
advice of Angiras, went to Benares, and lay down in the path of 
Yama, when on a visit to Siva. Yama who never deviates from a 
straight path, and even an equal step, and could therefore neither 
walk round Bruhmakctu nor stride over him, at last, to induced 
him to rise, promised ^o allow him to live a century, which 
accordingly happened. There is an underplot of Brahmaketu’s 
marrying the daughter of the king of El&mpllya, iu lieu of the 
hunchbacked son of the king of Kekaya, which has .some resem- 
blance to a story in the Arabiau Nights. — Wilson’s Works, 
HI. 44. 

Bnra Pennon — The deity woraliipped by the Kbonds ; he is 
called the god of light and source of good ; while his consort Tari- 
Penuou is the source of evil in the world. 

Byroba — A demi-god of the herdsmen ; worship|>cd wherever a 
few of the pitstoral tribes are settled. 



C 

Ohanda— A demon servant of the demon chief Sumbhn. who 
was killed by the goddess Um^, who ultimately slew his master 
also. The Kaiipujn festival is in commemoratiou of the victory 
of Utn^ over Chanda and Munda. 

Ohandrakanta — The moon-gem, which is supposed to absorb 
the rays of the moon, and emit them again in the form of pure 
and cool moisture. 

Cobra — ^^Ne^ to the Rakshasas the Cobra, or dcndly-hooded 
snake, plays the most important part in the legends, as a super- 
nataral personage. This is only one of the many traces still extant 

of that serpent-worship formerly so general in western India 

Serpent- worship, as it still exists is something more active tliau 
a mere popular superstition. The Cobra, unless disturbed, rarely 
goes fur from home, and is supposed to watch jealously over a 
hidden treasure. He is, in the estimation of Uie lower classes, 
invested witli supernatural powers, aud according to the treatment 
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he receives, he builds up or destroys the fortunes of the house to 
which he l^clongs. No nutive will willingly kill him if he can get 
rid of him in any other way ; and the poorer classes always after 
he is killed, give him all the honours of a regular cremation, 
assuring him, with many protestations, as the pile burns, ‘ that 
they are guiltless of his blood ; that they slew him by order of 
their master;’ or ‘that they had no other way to prevent his 
biting the children or the chickens.’ ” Sir B. Frerr* 


D 

Dadhicha — One of the nineteen Bhrigus^ composers of hymns. 
- O. 5. T., VoL I p 279. 

Dadhys^UCh — One of the ancient great sages, tlie son of 
Atliarvan. 

Damins — The name of brahmans in Kusa-dwipa. 

Danayja— A name of Arjuna. 

Dasagriva — A name of the giant Ravana. 

Devadatta — One of the five sous of a brahman named Govinda- 
dntta who lived on the banks of the Ganges. The sous tvere of goodly 
persons, but loide manners and uncultivated minds. A brahn>an of 
great learning having on one occasion, when the father was abroad, 
dcinniuled the rites of hospitality, was treated with disrespect by 
the youths, aud \va.s about to depart in wrath when the father 
arrived. The severity with which he rebuked the lads pacified the 
brahman and he was induced to remain. The auger of bis parent 
produced a favourable impression on Devadatta, who, repenting of 
his idle habits, set off to Badarikasrama to propitiate Siva. The 
ngour of his austerities engaged the approbation of the god. Siva 
appeared to him and promised that he should become possessed of 
learning, for which purpose he directed him to go to Pitaliputra, 
irtid study under Vedakhumba. He afterwards repaired to Pra- 
tishtb&na, where be studied with diligence and success under 
another teacher of repute. 


* Introduction to Old Doccan Daja 
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He there behelil the daughter of the king Susarma at a balcony 
of the palace. Slie also noticed him, and the attraction was 
mutual. After they had interchanged glances she beckoned to 
him to appi'outtli.. lie obeyed ; on which she took a flower, and 
Imving touched her teeth with it, threw it to him, and then disap- 
peared. Devadatta taking tho flower returned home. The flamh 
that preyed on his heart soon betmyed itself to the experience of 
his preceptor, and he quickly drew from him the secret of his 
passion, lie explained the story of the flower to signify an assign- 
ation on the part of the princess to meet De^adatta at a temple 
called Pushpa, (a flower.) The youth was charmed with this 
explanation, and set off to the temple to await the coming of the 
princess. On her arrival in due course she enquired how he had 
so readily appreheuded her meaning ; but when he confessed he 
was indebted to his preceptor's sagacity, rather than to hii^ own, 
she was highly ofleuded with his lack of discern incMit and left him 
in displeasure. 

Devadatta was now more wretched than ever, when Sambhu, 
coinmisscvating his condition, sent one of his attendants, Panchi- 
sikha, to console and assist him. Panchisikha made the youth put 
on a fciniilc garb, whilst he assumed the appearance of an aged 
brahman. Thus changed, they repaired to the palace, when tho 
supposed brahman thus addressed the monarch : King, I am an 
old man, without councctions in your capital. I sent my only son 
on family aflutrs some time ago to a distant country, and lie docs 
not return. 1 am weary of expecting him, and fear some evil may 
have befallen him. I will therefore go forth in quest of Jiim ; but 
how can L dispose of my daughter-in-law in the mean time ^ 1 
leave her, king, as a sacred deposit in your charge.” The monarch, 
afiaid of tbe brahrnau's malediction, reluctantly accepted the trust, 
and the supposed brahman departed. The daughter was traiis- 
feiTcd to the interior of the palace, where, revealing himself to the 
princess, Devadatta succeeded in pacifying her indignation, and 
recovering her regard. She ii.steiicd to his tuit witli cumpluccuey, 
and tficy pledged theii froth to each other by ilierituaJ that unites 
in wedlock the inferior spirits of heaven. 

When it became no longer po siWe to conceal their secret inter- 
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course, the frieDdly spirit was summoued by a wish to their assist- 
ance — he appeared, and conveyed Devadatta out of the palace by 
night. The next morning he made the youth discard his female 
habiliments, and accompany him, again metamorphosed to a 
venerable brahman, to the palace, in the character of the son of 
whom he had been in search. He came, he said, to claim his 
daughter-in-law, and the king ordered her to be scut for ; but all 
parties were struck with real, (>r seeming consternation, wheu it 
was announced that she was nowhere to be found. The king, at 
a loss to comprehend the possibility of her evasion, and recol- 
lecting old legends, suspected tliat the brahman was not what he 
seemed to be, and, apprehensive of incurring his displeasure, 
professed himself willing to submit to any conditions he should 
impose. These were readily arranged, and the princess was given 
to tlie brahman's supposed son, in exchange for the bride tliat he 
pretended to liave lost. The princess bore a son, who was named 
Mahidhara. When the king was advanced in years, he retired to 
the forests, resigning his sovereignty to liis grandson ; and after 
witnessing the gloiy of Mahidhara, bis parents also withdrew 
from the world to the silence of the hermitage : devoting all tlieir 
thoughts to Sarnbhu, they obtained his favour ; and when released 
from this mortal coil, they were elevated to the rank of spirits, 
attendant on the god and liis celestial consort, as Puslipadanta and 
liis wife Jayi, the same whose indiscreet curiosity hod lately been 
punished by their temporary return to tlie infirmities of humau 
ualure.— Wilson’s Works, III, 185. 

Devantaka^Onc of the sons of the giant Ravana, who was 
killed at the siege of Lanka. 

DliaxiftlUftyft — ** The conqueror of wealth a name of Aijuno, 
tho third of the Pindava princes, eminent for his valour, and the 
particular frieud of Krishna. 

DhaiiyaS^The designation of Vaisyas in Krauucha Dwipa. 

Dhttxnraksha — One of R^vana's generals who was killed at 
the siege of Lanka. 

Dipakarni— An ancient monarch, whose wife, named Sakti* 
mati, more dear to him than his existence, whilst reposing in a 
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bow«‘i' ill the garden, was bitten by a siiuke, and died. The king, 
over(ionie with grief for her loss, made a vow to observe perpetual 
contiuciioc— a vow to wiiich lie rigidly adliercd, allbougli the 
want of a sou to succeed him in the kingdom was a subject of 
profound affliction to him. Whilst thus distressed, he was directed 
by Siva, in a dream, in what manner to obtain a son and succegso^*, 
without violating his faith to his departed wife. For the remainder 
of the legend, sec SixAviHANA. 

DyUtirnan — The king of Krauneha Dwipa. 

E 

Ekashtaka — The mother of lutira. Fkashtaka, practising 
austere fervour, bore as a child the glorious India. In the next 
vei‘se Ekashtaka is called the mother of Soma as well as of Iiidra. 
and the daughter of Prajapati.” — O. S. 7’., Vol. p, 80. 

Eraania — The benevolent Glendovcer (Gandliai bn) in Southey 
poem *• the curse of Kehama.** 


G 

Garuda — [P«go 224] — A wundervogul, or wonderful bird, is 
the property of all people; and the Garuda of the Hindus is 
represented by the Eorosh of the Zend. Simoorgh of the Persians, 
the Anka of the Arabs, the Kerkes of the Turks, the Kirni of the 
Japancj'c, the ’-acred dragon of i he Chinese, the Grilliii of Chivalry, 
the Plncnlx of classical Table, the wise and ancient bird that sits 
upon the ash Yggdrasit oi the Edda, and according to Faber, in 
common with all the rest, is^ misrepresentation of the holy cheru- 
bim that guarded the gate of paradise. Some writers havo cveu 
traced the twelve knights of the round Table to the twelve 
Rocs of Persian story.— Wilson’s Works, m, 193. 

Oonika — The mother of Pataujali the grammurmu. 

Ctovindadatta— A brahman who’ lived on the banks of the 
Ganges ; be bad five sons ^ne of whom was Devadatta, (q. v.) 
whose subsequent* celebrity conferred disiinction bn the father. 
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Oritsamada— A name given by Indra to the Muni Siiunahotrn, 
because he delighted in praising. His hymn was termed /m- 
drasya indriyam^ the might of Indra. He was born again as 
l^aunaka, in the race of Bhrigii, and saw tlie second Mnndula 
of the Rig Veda as it was revealed to him together with tlie hymn 
Sajauiya, &c. — A. S. Z., 231. 

Gudakesa — A name of Aijuua. 

Ounadhya— The human name of Malyavau, wlieii he was con- 
demned to return to the infirmities of human nature. He wa»t 
born at Pratishthana, the capital of Salivaliaua, supposed to be 
the same as Pattan or Pyetan on the Goddveri. — Wilson. 


I 

Ida — ^The wife of Manu« and mother of the human race aftci 
tlic deluge 

Indrasana— The charioteer of Yudhishthiru. 


o5«^n. 


Jrimbhaka — A celestial or magical weapon, which causca 
drowsiness. These weapons are of a very unintelligible character. 
Some of them are occasioually wielded as missiles, but in general 
they appear to.be mystical powers exercised by the individual; 
Bucli as those of paralysing an epemy, or locking his senses fast 
in sleep, or bringing down storm nod rain and fire from heaven. 
There is a list of one hunderd of these weapons given in the first 
book of the B&m&yana, — Wilson, XI, 297. 


K 

Kaliyal— The beautiful daughter of the peasant Ladurlad 
whose violation was attempted by Arvalan, the son of Bija 
Kehama. Arvalan was slain in consequence by Ladurlad, upon 
whom was afterwards pronounced the doom which gives the title 
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to Southey’s poem. Kaliyal afterwards joined iier father, and often 
soothed him under the withering effects of Kehania’s curse, and 
Ladurlad is often able to extricate his daughter from great daugera 
of fire uud flood. 

Kaxiiadhenu-*The sacred cow of the INTuiii Janindngui, which 
was stolen by Rija Kartnvirya, and afterwards recovered by the, 
Muni’s son Piirasnrama, who slew the robber king. 

— A name of Brahma, as the soul of tlie universe, 
contained in the Egg of the world. 

— A place of pilgrimage celebrated in Hindu 
fiction ; it is near Gangadwara, the modern Ilaridwar. 

j^tyCiy&na — A name of great celebrity in the literary histoiy 
of India. It belongs in all probability, to several personages 
renowned for their contributions to the grammatical and ritual 
literature of the Brahmanical Hindus ; l)ut it is met with also 
amongst the names of the chief disciples of the Biubllia, Sakyu- 
muui. The most celebrated personage of thijs name, however, is 
Katyayana, the critic of the great grammarian Paniui ; and he is 
most likely the same with the Katyayana who wrote the gramma- 
iical treatise called the Pratisakljyii of the while Yajurveda, 
(q. V.) Professor Goldstiicker, in his Panini, '&c., his Place in 
Sanscrit Literature (London, 1861,) lias shewn that lie cannot 
have been a contemporary of Panini, ns was generally assumed ; 
and in a paper recently read by him before the Royal Asiatic 
Society (February, 1863,) he has proved that this Katyayana 
lived at the same time as the great grammarian Pataujali, whose 
date he had previously fixed bet wceu 140 and 120 before the 
Chriatittn era. See Chambers* ICnci/clopeedia. 

Kehama— The name of the mythical R^ja who is the principal 
figure inSouthey^s poem “The Curse of Kelmma.” By along 
course of penances and austerities he acquired supreme power over 
the world, and caused the gods themselves to tremble for their inde- 
pendence. His son Arvnlau, the heir apparent to all his power and 
wickedness, was slain with a stake by o peasant whose daughter he 
was attempting to violate. The incensed Baja pronounced on the 
peasant, Ladurlad, the doom whi^h gives name to the poem. 
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Kuhn — The goddess of the day, when the moon is in the first 
and second quarters. 

Kundoba — A deified hero of die shepherds, who^ amongst the 
pastoral tribes supersedes all other popular idols. 

Kuiyara — An old parrot mentioned, in the Padma Purina. 
When the sage Chyavana was wandering over the world in pilgri- 
mage, he came to the south bank of the Narmadi, where a linga 
called Omkara was erected ; and having worshipped it, he sat 
under an Indian fig tree where he overheard a conversation 
between Kunjara and liis four sons, in which the latter related to 
the former what they had beheld in their flight during the day. 
Several stories were related the moral of which was the same, the 
good effects of venerating holy men, and meditating upon Vishnu. 
Kunjara then related to Chyavana an account of the preceding birtlis 
of his sons and himself.'^ Wilson’s Works, VoL HI, p, 37. 

Kusadhvaja — A rishi, the father of Veduvati. He was slain 
by Sambhu, king of the Daityas. 

L 

Ladurlad — The name of the peasant in 'Southey’s poem, on 
whom the curse of Kehama is pronounced. Sec Yedillian, 
Ksiia3ia, &c. 

M 

Mada— A demon, created by the sage Chyavana, intoxication 
personified ; in terror of whom and of the power of tho saint, tho 
gods acceded to the participation of the Asvini Kum&ras in divine 
honours. Mada was afterwards divided, and distributed amongst 
dice, women, and wine. — Wilson, XI, 263. 

Mahatmya— A legendary and local description of the grentness 
or holiness of parlicular temples, or individual divinities. A 
chapter taken from some Purina, descriptive of the virtues of some 
place or person, is termed a Mahltmya.—WiLSON. 

Mahidhara— The son of Devndatts, (q. V.) 
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Mandakini — A river near the hiii Chitrakuta in Bundelkund ; 
regarded as a sort of sacred stream on account of BAma^ Laksh- 
mana, and Sita, having resided in its neighbourhood, B&ma thus 
points out to Sita, some of the beauties of the river. 

“ My life in fair Ayodhya’s town 

Was not so sweet to me, > 

As gazing on this lovely flood. 

That glorious hill and tliee. 

Bathe in the gentle stream, to her 
With friendly love repair. 

And pluck her lilies in thy play. 

And twine them in thy hair. 

This mount, with all its savage life, 

Ayodhya’s city deem. 

And on this beauteous river look 
As our own Sarju’s stream. 

0 Sita, 1 am wild with joy, 

So rare a lot is mine. 

Cheered by a duteous brother's care. 

And loved with love like thine.” 

Griffith. Scenes from the Ham&yana. 

Haruty A name of Hanuman, the offspring of Marut, a name 
of P&vauH or Vayu, all meaning wind. 

Mrigavati — The wife of Sahasrauika, (q.,v.) 

Munda — A demon servant of tho demon ruler Nisumbha, who 
wx> killed by Um£. The goddess ultimately slew his master also. 
The Kalipuju festival in Bengal is held annually in commemora- 
tion of tho victory of UmS over Ch&nda and Munda.. 


N 

Namuchi— One of the demons who personify drought ; they 
Ire represented In the Rig Veda as hostile powers in the atmos- 
phere, who malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the 
cl««d9. 
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Nandaka — One of the hundred sons of Dhritaiishtra. Durjod- 
hana was the eldest, but as the legend of their birth was not given 
in the article under his name, it may be recited here. One day 
the sage Vyfisa was hospitably entertained by the queen O&ndhdri, 
and in return he granted her a boon. She choose to be the mother 
of a hundred sons, and soon afterwards became pregnant. Aftei 
two yeai*s gestation she produced a mass of flesh which was divided 
by Vydsa into a hundred and one pieces, (as big as the joint of a 
thumb) aud placed in jars. In due time the eldest son Duiyodhana 
was born, but not till after the birth of Pritha’s sou Yudhishthira. 
In another month the remaining ninety-nine sons were boni from 
the remaining jars, aud one daughter, called Duhsnla (afterwards 
married to Jayadratha.) The hundred names arc all given in tlie 
Mahabhdrata ; it will be sufficient here to mentiou the principal 
ones : — Duryodhana, Durvishaha, Durmukha, Dushpradarsano, 
Vivinsatl, Vikarna, Duhsasana, Virochana, Knndako, Nandaka, &c. 
— Williams. I. E. P. 

Nishada — The progenitor of the wild races, extracted from the 
left thigh of king Vena. — Wilson. 

Nisumbha — A demon ruler of prodigious strength and power 
who was destroyed by the goddess Umd. The Dcviniahitmya 
narrates this as one of her chief martial exploits. 


P 

Panehaaiklia— One of Kva’s attendants who was sent down to 
earth to console and assist Devadatto, when his course of true love 
did not seem likely to run smooth. 

ParamaFtllika — Being, in its highest sense. 

Ffttaliputra— Tho famous and much disputed city of Palibo- 
thn ; an ancient place of great sanctity, being the fovoured shrine 
of Lakshmi and Sarasvnti. Its origin is thus narrated. A Brah- 
man from the souUi, whilst engaged on a pilgrimage to Kauakhala, 
near Gangddwara, died, and left tliree sons. They subsequently 
repaired to Rijagriha for iuttruclion. and thence removed l<r 
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ChiDcbinfy a city on the seasliore, south from tlie shrine of Kumara 
Swfcmu They were kindly entei:tained by Bhojika, a Brahman, 
who gave them his three daughters in marriage. After a time, 
the country was afflicted by famine ; and the three husbands, 
deserting their wives, set off to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
Talents.and relationship touch not the .hearts of the wicked. Tl)e 
wife of the second brother proved pregnant, and was delivered of 
a son, whose helpless situation attracted the pity, and propitiated 
the guardian care of Devi and Siva. The first effect of this 
powerful patronage was the discovery, by the women, of an 
immense treasure, which being judiciously expended, elevated the 
boy to princely possessions. By the advice of his grandfather’s 
friend, and his owm guardian Yajnadatta, Putraka, as the lad had 
liccn named, dittributed publicly splendid gifts, at various seasons, 
to the Brahmans, in the hope of attracting and discovering his 
father. The scheme succeeded, and the three brothers returned 
to claim their wives, and intei'cst in the young Raja. The claim 
was joyfully recognized ; but the evil propensities of the fraternity 
prevailing over natural affection, they coifspired the death of the 
prince, and his own fathei ]ed him into a temple, where he loft 
him to be murdered by assassins, covertly stationed for tlie purpose. 
The murderers were, however, induced, by the iutreaties and 
presents of Putraka, to let him escape, and lie fled into the forests. 
His father and uncles met the fatetliat ever attends the ungrateful : 
the officers of the young Raja accused them of having killed him, 
and falling upon tlie culprits, sacrificed them to his memory. 

In tlie meantime, Putraka, whilst wandering in the woods, beheld 
two men struggling with each other. He enquired who they were. 
They replied, that they were the sons of May&sur, and wero 
contending for a magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers : the first of 
which yielded incxliaustible viands, the second generated any 
object which it delineated, and the third transported a person 
through the air. The strongest of the two was to possess these 
articles. Putraka then observed to them, that violence was a very 
improper mode of settling their pretensions, and that it would bo 
better they should adjust the dispute by less objectionable means. 
He thef'cforc proposed that they should run a race for the contested 
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articles, and the fleetest win them. They agreed, and set off. 
They were no sooner at a little distance, than Putraka, putting his 
feet into the sleepers, and seizing the cup and staff, mounted into 
the air, and left the racers to lament in vain their being outwitted. 

Putraka alighted at a city called AkarshikfL, and took up his 
residence with an old woman, from whom he received accounts of 
the beauty of the king's daughter, whose name was Fatoli. Having 
in consequence formed an intimacy with the princess, he canded 
her off, and alighted on the bank of the Ganges, where tracing the 
walls and buildings of a city with his staff, a stately town imme- 
diately arose. The people attracted to this place he maintained by 
the stores of his cup ; and the place named after his bride and 
himself PAtali putraka, became the capital of a mighty empire. — 
Wilson, III, 165. 

Patanjali — Is the name of two celebrated authors of ancient 
India, who are generally looked upon as the same personage, but 
apparently for no other reason than that .they bear the same name. 
Tlic one is the author of the system of philosophy called Yoga, 
the other the great critic pf Kitydyana and Pdnini. Of the former 
nothing is known beyond his work — see Yoga. The few histori- 
cal facts relating to the latter, as at present ascertained, may bo 
gathered from his great work the Mahabhlshya, or the great 
CommentJiry. The name of his mother was Gonika ; his birth- 
place 'was Gonarda, situated in the cast of India, and he resided 
temporarily in Kashmir, where his work was especially patronised. 
From circumstantial evidence Professor Goldstiicker has, more- 
over, proved that he wrote between 140 and 120 b. c. {Panini^ his 
place in Sanskrit Literature,) The Mahdbhashya of Patanjali is 
not a full commcntai'y on Panini, but with a few exceptions, only 
a commentary on the Varttikas, or critical remarks of Katyayana 
oil Panini. Patanjali being the third of the grammatical triad of 
India, and his work tliercfore having the advantage of profiting by 
the scholarship of his predecessors, he is looked upon as a para- 
mount authority in all matters relating to classical Sanskrit Gram- 
mar ; and very justly so, for as to learning, iogcuuity, and con- 
scientiousness, there is no grammatical author of India wli«> can 
be held supcrioi to him. — Chambers^ Encyclopedia 
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Payana— The god of the wind, Viyu, (q. v.) 

Pita]liaha"A name of Brahma. 

Pratibhasika— Being, merely seeming— that belonging to what 
presents itself in dreams, &c., illusions rather than realities. ^ 

Puniravas — Sec pages 486-90. In a recent paper read before 
the Philological Society, ** On Nomina Numina in its Two Phases.*’ 
Professor Goldstuckcr said its object was to illustrate the influence 
which in ancient times, the mistaken etymology of words exercised 
on the fomatioii of religious ideas and myths, and in modem times 
the mistaken interpretation of myths on the formation of wrong 
etymologies. In adverting to Max Muller’s view of the supposed 
original import of Daphne in Greek, and of Urvasi in Hindu 
mythology. Professor Goldstiicker observed that the common 
feature of the Greek and Hindu legends of Daphne and Urvasi, 
was the transformation of these beings— of Urvasi into a bird or 
vine, and of Daphne into a laurel tree. Moreover in the Hindu 
legend, Urvasi disappears in the lightning of the Gandharbas who 
steal her rams, and Pururavas establishes a new ceremony, which 
consists in producing fire by means of the attrition of two pieces 
of wood. And finally in all legendary accounts Urvasi is repre- 
sented as an Apsarasas, or as the name indicates (from ap water, 
and saras^ arising,) from a water-bora being ; while Daphne as we 
are told by the Greek mythonomists, is the daughter of a river. 
Not any one of these essential features of the legend receives any 
light from the assumption that Daphne or Urvasi is the Dawn. 
Professor Goldstiicker therefore proposed to read the legend thus : 
the sky is clouded (the ram being the symbol of the cloud) and tlie 
atmosphere charged with elccti'icity. Lightning flashing through 
the cloud disperses them (the Gandharbas,) under lightning, stea! 
the rams of Urvasi ; the sun comes forth and absorbs the vapours 
which had enveloped the scene, when the objects hidden until then 
become visible. Again the effect of the tropical sun may be a 
conflagration of the dry forest wood ; or as the legend says, Purfl- 
ravos is the institution of tlie ceremony by which fire is produced 
through natural heat. 
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PUBhpotkata— 'One of the wives of the patriarch Palastja and 
the mother of the great giant Ravana. 

Putraka— The founder and sovereign of Pitaliputra ; his 
histoi7 will be found under that heading. 


R 

Baktaviija*-A powerful demon possessed of a charmed life, 
each drop of his blood when shed producing hundreds of demons 
like himself ; he was slain by Um&,and his destniction is regarded 
as one of the great martial feats of the goddess. 

Budra — In the Vedic period, Budra was the god of the tempest. 
The Maruts are called the sons of Budra. As their father he is 
very often mentioned ; as a divinity with independent attributes 
he is of much rarer occurrence ; hymns addressed to him alone 
are but few. He is. as might be expected, a terrible god : he 
carries a great bow from which he hurls a sharp missile at the 
earth ; he is called the slayer of men ; his wrath is deprecated, 
and he is besought not to harm his worshipper ; if not in the Bik, 
at least in the Atharva and Brahmanas, he is styled ‘ lord of tlie 
animals,’ as the unhoused beasts of the field arc especially at tlie 
mercy of the pitiless storm. At the same time, he is to propitiate 
him, addressed as master of a thousand remedies, best of physicians, 
protector from harm ; this may have its ground, too, partly in the 
beneficial effects of the tempest in freshening the atmosphere of 
that sultry clime. Budra’s chief interest consists in the circum* 
stance that he forms the point of connection between the Vedic 
religion and the later ^iva worship. Siva is a god unknown to 
the Vedas ; his name is a word of not unfrequent 000011-6000 in 
the hymns, but means simply propitious ; not even in the Atharva 
is it the epithet of a particular divinity, or distinguished by its 
usage fi*om any other adjective. As given to him, whose title it 
has since become, it seems one of those euphemisms so frequent in 
the Indian religion, applied as a soothing and flattering address to 
the most terrible god in the whole pantheon. The precise relation 
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between and Budra is not yet satisfactorily traced out. The 
introduction of an entirely new divinity from the mountains of the 
north has been supposed, who was grafted m upon the ancient 
religion by being identified with Rudra ; or again, a blending of 
some of Agui*8 attributes with tliose of Rudra to originate a new 
development : perhaps neither of these may be necessary : Siva 
may be a local form of Rudra, arisen under the influence of peculiar 
climatic relations in the districts from which he made his way into 
Hindustan proper ; introduced among, and readily accepted by, a 
people which, as the Atharva shows, was strongly tending towards 
a terrorism in its religion .” — Professor Whitney^ as quoted in 
O. S. T., IV, 337. 


S 

Sabhika— A person who presides at houses where assemblies 
are held for purposes of gambling, and who provides tlic dice and 
all other materials. 

Saganka — Fawn-spotted,” a name of the god Soma or 
Chandra. He is also called Sasin ; from a fancied resemblance 
of the spots of the moon to a leveret. 

Bahasranika — The sou of Satanika, (q. V.) The fate of his 
father naturally interested Indra for the young prince, and ho not 
unfrequcutly conveyed him to visit the regions of the skies. On 
one of these occasions he incurred the displeasure of Tilottami, a 
nymph of paradise, and she denouneed an imprecation on his 
future fortune, sentencing him to the pangs of separation from 
his beloved. Sahasrauika was married to Mrigavati, daughter of 
Kripavarm^, king of Oude. During her pregnancy she was 
seized with a strange fancy, inspired, in fact, by the influence of 
the imprecation, to bathe in human blood. When the king found 
eompliance with her longing was unavoidable, he deceived her by 
substituting an infusion of the bc-dyc, in which tbo queen oou- 
ientodly performed her ablutions. The crimson tint left upon her 
person by the effect of the imiiici bion, deceived one of the gigantic 
brood of Garu4R» as he pursued his flight through the air. Thiuk- 
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log her to be a lump of fleshy he pounced upon the queen, and 
carried her off to the mountain Udja, where, finding her alive, he 
abandoned her to her destiny, having thus been the unconscious 
instrument of separating Sahasranika from his bride. 

In this helpless condition the queen, overcome with terror and 
affliction, sought alone for death to terminate her distress. With 
this view she threw herself in the way of the wild elephants and 
the vast serpents; with which the thickets were peopled ; but in 
vain — an unseen spirit of the air protected her, and guided her 
unbanned amidst the ferocious monsters of the forest, until she 
was encountered by a holy hermit, Jamadagni, who i*esided on the 
mountain, and who led her to his cell, where he consoled her 
with assurances, that she would in time be re-united to her lord. 
Mrigdvali was here delivered of a son, whom, in allusion to the 
place of his nativity, she named TJd&yana, and who was trained in 
letters and aims, and in the duties of his regal birth, by his 
venerable guardiau. — Wilson, III, 192. [Vatba.] 

BlJiVftllftlift — A. Hindu king who reigned in Magadha. He 
instituted an era which bears his name and is still commonly used 
in the Deckan. It commenced when 3179 years of the Kali-Yuga, 
or the present mundane age, had expired ; that is 78 years after 
the beginning of the Christian era. This era is called SAlivAhaua 
^ka, or simply Siika. Thus 1871 of the Christian era would be 
tantamount to 1793 of the ^aka era. The Saka year is the same 
as and begins with the common solar year. 

Bambhu — A name of Siva* 

Thy journey next o’er Kanakhala bends, 

Where Jahnu’s daughter from the hills descends ; 

Whose sacred waters to Bhagirath given, 

Conveyed the sons of Sagara to heaven. 

She who with smiling waves disportive strayed 
Through Sambha's locks, and with his tresses played ; 
Unheeding, ns she flowed delighted down, 

The gathering storm of Gnurfs jealous frown. 

Bambhn— 2> The king of the Dnityas, who dew the rishi 
KuMidhTMSi the ihtber of VedtTatL 
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Sammada — Tlic name oi the fish ilint lived in the pond where 
the sng« Saiibhari was immersed for twelve years. 

Sanmukha — A name of Kartikeya, the war-god. 

Satabali — One of the generals of tlie monkey king Sugrfva. 

Satanika— Tlic sou of Janamejayn and grandson of Parikshit i 
He was killed in battle with the Titans, having gone to the assist- 
ance of Iiidra, and was succeeded in hia throne by Sahasi-anika. 

Satva-devi— 1, A name of Pdi vati ; 2, The name of a nurse 
to the children of the giant Ravana. 

Satavahana — The son and successor of Dipakarni, (q. v.) 
Dipakarui, in obedience to diva’s commands, repaired to a certain 
forest to hunt ; and whilst thus employed, met, as he had Deen 
forew'arned, a lovely boy riding upon a monstrous lion. Still 
acting as he had been enjoined, the king aimed an arrow at the 
beast, and he fell as dead. Immediately, howeveiv up rose from 
tlie carcase a celestial form, who thus addressed the astonished 
monarch. ‘ Dismiss your apprehension ; I am a Yaksha, Sata by 
name. It was my chance to see and love the beaniiful daughter 
of a lioly sage ; my passion was returned ; and this boy whom you 
behold, is our son. When the .secret of our union was discovered, 
the angry sire condemned us both to wear, the forms of brutes 
duriug the remainder of our earthly career. My bride was liberated 
from the effects of the curse in giving birtli to her son ; and your 
shaft has rendered tnc the .same kind office. 1 am now at liberty ; 
hut ore I depart to the region of the gods, I bequeath to you 
this child, to be eherislied by you os your owu.’ So saying, he 
vanished, leaving tlie boy with the king, who gladly received him, 
and gave him the name S^tav^lmiia, in reference to the appellation 
of his father and the vuhana, or vehiede, on which the king had 
first beheld the infant mounted. Upon the death of his adoptive 
fatlicr Satavrdiana succeeded to the throne and became a mighty 
monarch. — Wilson’s Wokks, III, 183. 

I 

Satyavama — One of the wivc.s of Krbhna She is also known 
os ouc of the wives of Vishnu ; in his avatar (d Krishna she was 
with him, and Lakshmi is said to have \>et: also iucaruate as 
Rukmiin. 
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8atyavrata-*Thc original name of Trisanku, ((f. v.) 

8ayitri--'One of the twelve Adityns. Surya and Savitri arc 
exact personifications of the sun. It is under these tivo different 
appellations that the sun is chiefly celebrated ju the Rig Veda. 
Savitri is permanently the golden deity ; being hirgnyaksha, golden- 
eyed ; hxranya-lmlay golden-handed^ &c. Luminous in his 
aspect, he ascends n golden car, drawn by radiant, brown, white- 
footed horses ; and beholding all creatures he pursues an ascending 
and descending path. Surrounded by a golden lustre, he illumi- 
nates the atmosphere and all the regions of the earth. His robust 
and golden arms, which he stretches out to bless, and infuse energy 
into all creature.'*, reach to the utmost ends of heaven. In ono 
place, however, he is called ayohann^ the iron-jawed, though even 
there the commentator says that ayas^ wliich ordinarily means 
iron, is to be rendered by gold. His ancient paths in the sky are 
said to be free from dust. He is called (like A’^nruna and others of 
the gods) asura^ a divine spirit. His will and independent autho- 
rity cannot be resisted by ludra, Vnruna, Mitra, Aryaman, Rudia, 
or by any other being. The other gods follow his lead. The 
waters and the wind obey his ordiuance. His praises ore celebrated 
by the Vnsus, by Aditi, by the royal Varuna, by Mitra, and by 
Aryamau. He is lord of nil desirable thiugs, and sends blessings 
from the sky, from tlie atmosphere, and from the earth. He 
impels the car of the Abvius before the dawn. He is Prajapati^ 
the lord of all creatures, the supporter of the sky aud of the world, 
and is supplicated to hasten to his worshippers with the same 
eageness ns cattle to a village, ns warriors to their horsey as a 
cow to give milk to a calf, as a husband to his wife. He is called 
vifvndova, “ in all attributes a god.” He measured (or fashioned) 
the terrestrial regions. He bestows immortality on the gods, as 
he did on .the Ribhus, who by the greatness of their merits attained 
to his abode. He is prayed to convey the departed spirit to the 
fd)ode of the righteous. He is supplicated to deliver his worship- 
pers from sin. 

Savitri is sometimes called apam napatj sou of the watei’Si an 
epithet which is more commonly applied to Agnii 
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The word Savitri is not always a proper name ; but is some- 
times used as an epithet. — 0. S. T.^ Vf 164. 

Sena or Sein — Sometimes written Gandharba-Senai or Gun- 
drusein, a Gandharba who was condemned for an affront to Indra> 
to be born on eai’th in the shape of an ass, but on entreaty the 
sentence was iniiigalcd, and he was allowed ^t night to re-assume 
the form and functions of a man. This incarnation took place at 
Ujcio, in the reign of Rdja Sundersein, whose daughter was 
demanded in man-iage by the ass ; and his consent was obtained on 
learning the divine origin of his intended son-in-law^ confirmed, os 
he witnessed, by certain prodigies. All day he lived in the stables 
Kke dn ass ; at night, secretly slipping out of his skin, and assum* 
ing the appearance of a handsome and accomplished young prince, 
he repaired to the palace and enjoyed the conversation of his 
beauteous bride. 

In due time the princes^ became pregnant ; and her chastity 
being suspected, she revealed to her father the mystery of her 
husband’s happy nocturnal metamorphosis ; which the H&ja, being 
conveniently concealed, himself beheld ; and unwilling that his son 
should return to his uncouth disguise, set fire to, and cbnsumed, 
the vacant ass’s skin. 

Although rejoiced at his release, the Gandharba foresaw the 
resentment of Indra, disappointed of his vengeance ; and warned 
his wife to quit the city, about to be overwhelmed with a shower 
of earth. SbS fied to a village at a safe distance, and brought 
forth a son, the celebrated Vikramaditya ; and a shower of cold 
earth, poured down by Indra, buried the city and its inhabitants. 
— iZes., Vol. VI. [Ujein.] 

This legend gives a date to the catastrophe ; for the prince^ so 
renowned in his origin and birth, was not less so as a monarch and 
an astronomer ; and his name marks an era much used all over 
India, commencing fifty-six years before our enu^lfoor, A P., 

/I. 262 . 

This story is supposed to be the original form of the * Golden 
Asa* of Apulbius, which is in fact the ator j of Beau^ and the 
Beast. 

■riBUUMklH*A Boddhiat mendloant. 
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T 

"Tunda^A ppwerful <lemoD| that was destroyed by Naliusha, 
the son of Ayns ; the Fadma Fuiioa contains a long narrative of 
the event. 


U 

Ujeln-^The ancient Avanti ; a city of great antiquity, that is 
considered the first meridian by Hindu geographers and oatrono* 
mers. The ancient city was about a mile further south, and now 
lies buried in the earth, to the depth of from fifteen to eighteen 
feet : on digging, its walls are said to be found entire, pillars 
unbroken, &c. Whatever may have been the real cause of this 
catastrophe, Hindu fancy has attributed it to the intervention of 
the gods, and dressed it up in a mythological allegoiy which is 
believed to be the original form of the Golden Ass of Apuleius.*’ 
See Sena. 

Upak08a*-The wife of Varoruchi, (q. v.) During her bus- 
band’s absence she attracted the notice and desires of several 
suitors, whom she succeeded in exposing and punishing in a very 
ludicrous manner. Sec Wilson’s Works, 111, 170. 

XJpayaja— A brahman of eminent leai'uing and sanctity, to 
whom king Drupada applied in his anxiety to procure a sou, 
promising a millibn of cows if he enabled him to obtain the son ho 
desired. Upayija however declined tlie task, and referred him to 
his elder brother Yaja, (q. v.) 


Vaitalikft^A sort of poetical warder or bard, who announces 
fixed periods of the day, as dawn and evening, in measured 
linea, and occasionally pours forth sU-ains arising from any incidental 
occurrence.— AI, 209# 

A celebrated character in Hindu fiction. Ho was the 
wn of Sahnsririika, (q, v.) aad kiug of Kousunbi. Vetse wu 
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named Uddyana, from being educated on the Udya mountain, 
by the sage Jamadagni. When arrived at maturity he was decoyed 
into captivity by the king of Ujeln. On his escape he carried off 
Vasavadatta, the danghter of his captor. Vatsa is the hero of the 
Batnavali. — See Wilson^ Xll^ 264. 

Vigneswara — A name of Ganesa, (q. v.) 

Villa — ^The Hindu lute ; an instrument of much sweetness and 
compass, but little power. 

Vittora — The name of,Visbnu in one of his minor Avatars, ns 
related in some of the Put anas. Ho is represented as retaining 
on his breast an iudclible murk of Bhrigu*fi foot, with which the 
following iegoiul is coiiuccte t. lu a divine assembly Bhrigu was 
asked who, of th(; god?, was tbe most mighty ; he said he would 
proceed to inquire, and first went to Brahma, in approaching wIicmd; 
it was usual to pay very respectful obeisance, which on this 
occasion, Bhrigu purposely omitted, aud experienced in consequence 
severe reprehension, including copious abuse, (for the Hindu gods, 
like Homer's, uro very abusive,) from Brahmu, who however 
became pacified by seasonable apologies. Bhrigu next proceeded 
to Siva, and omitted, ns before, the usual tokens of ndoilition on 
entering the divine prc&cucc ; Siva was Still more enraged than 
Brnbmi, but was in like mauuer pacified by Bbrigu’s apologies. 
He then repaired to Yoikuutbii, the celestial residence of Vishnu, 
whom he found asleep, with Lakshmi shampooing his feet. Bhrigu 
knew that the mere omission of respect would not be sufficient to 
move the gentle god to anger, and to make a trial of his temper he 
boldly gave the recumbent deity a severe kick on his breast. 
Vishnu awoke, and seeing Bhrigu arose, and in place of anger, 
expressed apprclicnsions that ho must have hurt his foot by striking 
it ogaiost his (Vishnu’s) breast, and proceeded to lament it and to 
rub and chafe Bhrigu’s foot to remove any consequent pain. 
* This, said Bhrigu, is the mightiest god \ ho overpowers by tbe 
most potent of all arms, afiability and genemity V See Moon’s 
Hivdu Pa»tii*oii, p. 418.— This is a favourite story amongst 
the Brahmans of the south. 

ViiholMl— A deified sage, veiy popular, and extensively wor- 
shipped in the Poona Dcccnn. 
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Votftl— The demon-god of the outcaste helot races ; the circle 
of large stODes, wdiich may be ol)sei*ved outside nlmo&t every 
tillage, is sacred to this god ; the superstition has for nges held, 
and still holds, its ground against all Itrnhmanical innovations. 
The stones remind the traveller of the Druid circles of the 
northern nations. Sir B. FaKne.* 

Y 

Yi^a— A brahman of distinguished attainments to whom king 
Drupada was referred when he was seeking to obtain a son. The 
king promised Yaja ten millidn of kiue ; and with much reluctance 
Yaja undertook to direct n sacrificial ceremony by wMiich the king 
should obtain offspring and called his younger brother to his assist- 
ance. When the rite had reached the proper period, the queen was 
invited to partake of it, but she had not completed her toilet and 
begged the brahmans to delay the ceremony. It was too late, and 
the sacrifice proceeding without her, the children wera born inde- 
pendent of her participation. — -W ILSON, III, 326. 

TflOUr Veda— “ Tho histoi 7 of the Yajur Veda differs in so far 
from that of the other Vedns, as it is marked by a dissension 
between its own schools, far more important than the differences 
which separated tlie schools of each other Veda. It is known by 
tho distinction between a YnjurVeda, called the Black-^ and another, 
called the fVhite-Vapir Veda. Tradition, especially tliat of the 
Pui’^nas, records a legend to account for it. Vaisampdyana, it 
soys, the disciple of Vyksa, who had received from him the 
Yigur Veda, once having committed au offeuce, desired his disciples 
to assist him in the performing of some expiatory act. One of 
these, however, YdjnavalkyOy proposed that he should alone per- 
form the whole rite ; upon which, Vaisampuypna, enraged at what 
he considered to be the arrogance of Yajqavalkyo, uttered a curse 
on him, the effect of w^hich was, that Yijnnvalkya disgorged all 
the Yajus texts he had learned from VnisampAyann. The other 
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disciples, having meanwhile been transformed into partridges 
(tittirl), pickeil up these tainted texts, and iTtained them. Hence 
these texts arc called Taitiir\ya%, But Y&jnavalkya, desirous of 
obtaining other Yajus texts, devoutly prayed to the Sun, and bad 
granted to him his wish — * to possess such texts as were not known 
to his teacher.’ And because tho Sun .on that occasion appeared 
to Y^jnavalkya in the shape of a horse (vo/a), those who studied 
these texts were called V&jiM, Tliat part of this legend was 
invented merely to account for the name of the TaitlMyas^ after 
whom a Sauhiti. and Br&hmana of the Black Yajur Veda, and for 
that of the Vdjasancyins^ after whom the Sanhiti of the White 
Yajur Veda is named, is clear enough. Nor is greater faith to be 
placed on it when it implies that the origin of this dissension 
ascended to the very oldest period of the Yiyur Veda ; for there is 
strong reason to assume that the division took place even after the 
time of the grammarian F&ninf« (q. v.)« But so much in it is 
consistent with truth— that the Black Yajur Veda is the older of 
the two ; that the White Yajur Veda contains texts which are not 
in the Black ; and that, compared to the motley character of the 
former, it looks * white,’ or orderly. This motley character of the 
Black Yajur Veda, however, arises from the circumstance, that the 
distinction between a Mantra and Br&hmana portion, is not so 
clearly established in it as the other Vedas ; hymns and matter 
properly belonging to the Brahmams there being intermixed. 
This defect is remedied in the White Yajur Veda ; and it points, 
therefore, to a period when the material of the old Yajus was 
brought into a system consonant with provalent theories, literary 
and ritual. 

The contents of both divisions of the Yqjur Veda are similar in 
many respects. Two of the principal sacrifices of which they 
treat are the Darsapurnam&sa, or the sacrifice to be performed at 
new and full moon, and the Aswamedha, or the horse-sacrifice, at 
the performance of which 609 animals of various descriptions^ 
domestic and wild, were tied to 21 sacrificial posts. A Pufuihi* 
medha^ or man-sacrifice, unknown to the other Vedas, is also 
mentioned in it ; its character, however, is symbolical. 
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The text of the Black Yajur Veda is extant in the recension of 
two schools— ‘that of Apastamba, to which the Taittinya Sanhita 
belongs, and that of Charaka. The former, which is in course of 
publication— the first Tolunie and pai't of die second having been 
already published, with the commentary of Midhavach&rya 
(S^yana), by Dr. E. Boer and E. B. Cowell in the ’Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta, 1860 — 1864) — consists of seven K&nda, or 
books, which comprise 44 Prap^thaka, or chapters sub<dividcd into 
651 Auuvdka, or sections, and containing 2,198 K&ndik&s, or 
portions. 

The Vhjasaneyi-SanMtd, or the Sauhita of the White Yajur 
Veda, exists in the recension of the Mddbyandina and K^nva 
school. In the former — the text of which, apparently also with 
the commentary of Mihidkara, has been edited by Professor A. 
Weber (Berlin. 1852)— this Sanhitii has 40 Adhydyas, or books, 
sub-divided into 303 Anuvdkas, with 1,975 Eiindik&s. 

The principal Brahraana of the Black Yajur Veda isihe Taii- 
Orfyn-Brihmana, which, ^'iUi the commentary of (Mddhava) 
Siynna, is in the course of publication by Baboo Enjcndralila 
Mitra— the first volume and part of the second having already 
appeared in print (Calcutta, 1860—1865) in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. That of the White Yajur Veda is the Sattlpatha- 
BiAhmana, the most complete and systematic of all Bralimanas. 
Its text, with a semblance of the commentary of Siyana, has been 
edited by Professor A. Weber (Berlin, 1855 ). — CJiambcrs 
Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, p. 727. 
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